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INTROD 

(nr an age when, owing to the spread of education and 
the consequent growth of intelligence and of competition, 
the adairs of human life arc becoming in every depart- 
ment more intricate and complicated, no apology can be 
needed for an endeavour to set out accurately, and in 
something like scientiiic order, the laws which govern, 
and the rules which should regulate, that most necessary 
and most important of all human institutions, The 
Househoi.d. It is there that the fruits of man's labour 
are ultim itcly enjoyed ; there that woman finds he r 
chief sphere of duty, as the helpmate of man ; there 
that the coming generation is being trained for the duties 
of life. It is there, then, if anyw'here, that the secret of 
man's material well-being should be souglfl out and its 
principles carried out into constant practice. 

The lesson, above all others, which is required to be 
learnt in (he present day, is the good old homely one that 
wealth is to be found not in the firosscssion of a large 
income, but in the possession of a surplus after the 
income has been made to meet the necessary demands 
upon it. He who earns a hundred a year and spends 
ninety, is really richer than he w'ho earns two hundred 
and spends two hundred and ten. And it not unfrcquently 
happens that where the resources of the household arc 
judiciously husbanded, a relatively smaller income is found 
to yield more solid results than a larger one. Domestic 
comfort, in short, together with all the benign infiucnces 
that flow therefrom, as health, good spirits, equability of 
temper, clearness of head, prudence in enterprise, happi- 
ness in the home circle, and the esteem of one's neigh- 
bours, centres in the practice of a wise economy — in the 
thoughtful and intelligent fitting of means to ends, so as 
to secure the most advantageous results at the lowest 
possiUe cost. 

More especially is this so at a time; when a deeper 
inve$tigation of the laws c»f health has brought into 
preeminence' the necessity of increased recreation, and 
and more frequent migrations into purer atmo- 
spheres-Hdesidcrata which, when men have mod<frate 
incomes, can be supplied only by a prudent curtailment 
of expenditure in other directions. For we Mieve it will 
be found by many that when they have learnt how to^ 
obtain economically the necessaries of the household, 
and to do for themselves what hitherto tlll^y have had 
to fet done by expensive assistance, thl^y ^ill have in 
something with which they can ai^ent 
^ e6!hVenience, comfort, and possibly the^ 
Ittxiaiy ojt iheir hpuse amt Imng— bettering at odee^eir 
ii|pde'<|^dife their measure of «^>yment 
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Management is the one thing needful in the house* 
hold. No matter what the amount of income may bc^ 
everything depends upon the careful laying out cf the 
money. In one house the owner always seems to get 
full value for his outlay; in another it is difficult *^10 
imagine where the money expended goes to, the apparent 
return is so inadequate. And this dtfierence does not 
always and of necessity spring from recklessness, or even 
from carelessness in management ; far more frequently it 
is owing to the want of an intelligent appreciation of the 
way in which the available resources can be best turned 
to .account. 

To supply, in a plain, practical, and exhaustive manner, 
this information, which otherwise must be inefiectively 
obtained by long and wearisome experience, is the object 
of The Household Guide. We shall take up in^ 
succession each department of domestic and social ecO'' 
nomy, and the various branches of household manjfjge- 
ment, showing m every case how true economy can be 
practised — how by the muiimum of expcnditpi^e thp* 
maximum of comfort and of luxury may be obtain^ 
In each department wc shall commence with th& 
treatment of the subject in its simplest possible form, 
so as to meet the requirements of the most moderate 
incomes. 

We shall first treat of the HOUSE itself, in the threefold 
aspect of a building, a possession, and a home. Those 
who are about to take a house for the first tkne, or to . 
change their present residence for another, will find ih* 
formation as to the points which they ought to look to dl 
essential in regulating their choice, what evils they ought 
specially to avoid, and how such evils may most roediljr 
be detected. For those who are about to build, there 
will be papers on the best way of planning a house, and 
the best materials to be employed in its aonstructmiti^ 
while those who are already occupying houses which they ^ 
are unable or unwilling to leave, will find advice tq 
the best plan for remedying or removing existing dqfeehr' 
which are making their houseu unhealthy or uncdigfod^* 
able. We shall also explain, in language as free as pos- 
sible from technicality, ^ose points of law with which H 
is desirable that the occupiers of houses or masters of; 
households should be fully acquainted. . 

In tlu articles on •Furniture, information will 
given as to what sort of furniture in each part 
house will be found most economical, durable,;^ datt 
pleasingi both* in colour, material, shape, and 
Underdhis head we ehaU include some of 
brftnch.^ «f tlte decorative art, a 
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Qior readers to $n4 amusement and gratifica^ 
ta ?the exercise, of their tast^Nand ingenuity. 

« Oar piQpers Cboitmo w^ll be a^iractical, simple, 
work apon the subject in every depart- 
' ment^ receipts for the most ordi- 
nary arid J^ofceJy? and proceeding gradually 

^;to thei^lil^^ most elaborate branches of the culi- 
naiy ^ Hints will be given which will enable the 
cocldt^ to be performed with the most limited appliances, 
Wl(de the best and most improved form of cooking 
^ntensils will also be described. Variops* methods of 
: 'jpreparmgfood almost unknown at present in this country, 
but Vbich In other lands are a great boon to those of 
limitediiieans, willbe explained ; while a place will also be 
instruct in the serving of the choicest dishes. 

; ' JimAm op the house will be considered from 
' of view* First of hll with regard to their 

llbaitm In law and their legal obligations, as standing 
« a oivil rdatioii to each other ; secondly, their social 
^itbn and domestic duties as members of a household, 
r Under die latter head will be ^ found instructions' to 
^rvkhts in their various capacities. 

• The iMx^ on Dome.stic Suecery and Medicine 
be contributed by professional men of emi- 
neOte) WiU give merely simple remedies for simple ail- 
mebts^ and instructions how to act in sudden emeigencies 
Wnd accidents when medical aid cannot readily be pro- 
,i<4Wed ; diowing, also, how sytnptoms which are trivial and 
6 ’imimpottant are*to be distinguished from those which 
pr^osticate a serious illness, and call imperatively for 
^ doctoi^s interference. 

<mr papers on the Toileite will con- 
upon various matten of dress and personal 
^^dommeht, We shall give in others instructions on the 
management of the skin and hair, especially with regard 
to health aiid;deanlines5-^a matter which has by no 
.means, received the attention which its great importance 
dem^S^ 

A subject of Idndred importance, and one about which 
a, Urge aniount of ignorance prevails, is the Fi^eding, 
OtOTHiKG, and Training of Children ; and we shall 
&ere£bve treat of these points in detail from an economic, 
social, .Smd medical point of view. 

, ^imsing to the outside of the House, the Garden, 
the COTtAOK JARM, and Animals kept for Pleasure 
’ And for wiB fonn the three series which will be 

et>ccapiedf wim what we may term the out-of-door depart- 

* medts the faoumhold. 

Ini the pupm bn the Garden, one of the earliest fea- 

* *tttres WiB be histrdttiotis in Window Gardening, as being 
thi^ branch of the art within reach of every one who has 
ibut a room which be can call his own, and thence we 
jIiaB proceed gradually to the most complex operations, 
siflifikh rei^uire the greatest care and most elaborate con* 
tiivimces to be carried out soccessfully^^ Pursuing the 

sk.our papers upon Anvmals kept fy Flea- 
^ ^ f(W PROVre, we ,jdiall begin with pi^pets tipOn 
f/w being the most tihiversally ^seful, and as 
«bidtjiig of the largest number, and Wterwar^ 

give on the bneeding, rearhig, management, , 

, of an other 'domestic anlmalsl , « 

JhA lidio poaseae more land than need be to 

^ . . . ... r ^ ■ . t '' ' 


wiB find in the CoriAtiE FARMiHa comt^ 
tnsitrocti^^ for^ carrying on fanning upon a small stAlei 
Drainage^ rotation crops, the Variety of soils, and the 
various agricultural operations which are possibte in rt 
limited portion irf land, WiU be V 

As a kifid of essentially practical si^pleuieiit tO neariy 
all the above-mentioned departments, we shall'giVe a 
series of papers entitled The Domestic Tool^Chest. 

From this, which is after all but a brief j^tline of our 
plans, it will be seen that our work will be at once com- 
prehensive in scape and exhaustive in detail, treating 
in each branch of our subject alike of the simplest 
necessaries and the most refined luxuries— furnishing, 
in the truest sense, a Guide to every department of the 
Plome, and affording instruction the most valuable and 

practical to every member of the Household, 
o 

THE HOUSE. 

I.— WAVS AND MEANS. 

It is attributed to the Rev, Sydney Smith to have smd, 

“ All degrees of nations begin with living in a pig-styc. 
The king of the priests first get out of this style of, 
living, then the noble, then the pauper, just in proportion 
as each class becomes more and more opulent ; better 
tastes arise from better circumstances, and what is termed 
luxuiy in one period bears the name of wretchedness in 
another.” 

Far too often an appearance of luxury, but with real 
wretchedness, exists in the same habitation. Living in a 
fine house with very straitened means frequently entails 
great discomfort, and is in most cases excessively impru- 
dent, although, under others, it may be quite the reverse. 
A respectable-looking house, in. a desirable locality, is to 
a profession or trade .absolutely necessary to future success, 
evAn though the tenants be poor. The style of a house 
in a degree determines the respectability, class, credit, or 
means of its occupier, even though he be without a fixed 
income, and living to the eklcnt of or beyond his means. 

Where there is a fixed income, derivable from whatever 
source, it is positive dishonesty to live in a finer house 
than the means honestly permit Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of people make no calculations how far their 
incomes will go, or in what manner their money should 
be spent The daily life of the household is a happy-go- 
lucky style ; the wife has her allowance freely given, some- 
times without any consideration of what proportion the 
amount so litfiotted really should bear to the entire income ; 
but by those acting thus it is soon found that both ends will 
not niect, and once in debt, rarely out of trouble,*’ for the 
home and all that the word means are neglected, and con* 
tendon and wretchedness are rife. ** In for a pepny in for 
pound” is the reckless prov'erb of such people, ever .rwur* 
ring in thought and producing the most fearful Tesult& 

It would be impossible to give minute details for eyAry 
item of expenditure in any household, be the income 
small or lai^ but the following rules for the expendibfee 
of some fixed incomes have been found to work 
when the different items of cost have been faithfuBy 
adhered to ifi their limitations. There is no doubt 41$*^ 
culty in thi^, for the “’tis buts,” the ‘^unforescehs,® artd 
the masts” are devouring moths, always iAtindmg and 
ever sponmg%c finest phms of housekeeping. ' ^ ■ 

Speaking roughly, on^half may be a{iprQ|)riatitd to 
housekeeping, including the exposes of cK>al&^an4^ 
gas chatges (beer, wines, and ^irits, if 
Msed}, iaa laundry. One*eighth to rent, taxes, ano 

One-eighth to dothing of aU descriptioiHL mclu^ 
sive of dressmaking imd IfiSs, aha neomehmb 

One-eighth do \vages, nj^edkal atteid'ance^ ^ 
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traveQiti^ ei^sesythe cosit of carriage, <^bs, and 
lorsest, wjbieriKer^of atable exjpenses or hiring, the pur- 
:base or ^T^irs of Aimiture, personal expenses of the 
amily, m pocket-money, &c.— which ^ mtera has a very 
!9ctenaed signification, out must be provided for. 

We may, howver, be able to approximate to some- 1 
King l|!ke;defimte information if we take a scries ofi 
liferent incomes, and apportion out their expenditure. 
To begin let us take an income of j^ioo a year, I 
rhich may beadivided as follows ; — 

ExpemUturc for an Ittconu of fioo per annum. 
lent and taxes, rates and water-rate . fil o o 
housekeeping . , . . . 55 o o 

nothing . , . . . 12 lo o 

incidentals, which will include travelling 
expenses, medicine, education of children, 
repairs of furniture, &c., pew rents, ana • 
charitable gifts . ' . . • 15100 

fioo o o 

Weekly Expenditure. 

Rent . . • £0 6 

Housekeeping . .112 

aothing . , . o 4 9.1 

Inci^ntals . . .0511 


Daily, 5s. sjd. ; Monthly 




Expenditure for an Income of £200 a year, 
<ent, taxes, rales, and water-rate . . ^35 

housekeeping, laundry, cv al, gas, also wines, 
spirits, and beer (where used) . .90 

Vages— ■'one servant, £ ro. Beer, yd. weekly ; 

laundry, 6d. weekly • . , .12 

nothing of all descriptions . . -30 

ncidentals . . . , .12 


Weekly Expenditure. 

Rent and taxes \ • £0 55 

Housekeeping . . i 14 7 

Wages , . .050 

Clothing . , . o II 6i 

Incidentals . . . o 12 sj 

£3 16 II 

Daily, los. zijd. ; Monthly, 16 13s. 4d. 

Expenditure for an inemne of £}po a year, 
lent, rateSj taxes, and water-rate . . ^^46 

looseki^pmg — laundry, coals, candles, gas, 
also wines, spirits, and beer (where used)i 150 
Vages-^ne servant, ;£i6, inclusive of tea 
and :8ugar. Beer, is. 2d. weekly ; laundry, 
is-iiLn^kly . . -19 

Nothing, h^luding tailor’s bills, millinery, 
and ortess-makipg . .. . ^ 45 

ncidentals, as above . . . * 40 


Weekly Expenditure for £300 a year. 
Rent . , .* £oi7^f 

' Eon^ekeeping • 17 * 

;;.Wages . . ^ . 0 7 5 > 

Clothing . *. . d 17 3f 


Taeidentals. 


o 15 4 k 


£4P^*per annum allows if the foUowiii^ DijAursement, 
Rent, taxes, ahd all ratesf including water- , • ’ 

rate'(one-eighthfof income) . 1 . ^50 o o 

Housekeeping»-laundiy,coaI,gascharge,alim ' *■ 
wines, spirits, and beer, whereu5ed(one-halJ) ,2bo c o 
Wages — two scrvants—general servant, 6; 
housemaid, £\^^ inclusive of tea and 
sugar. Beer, is. ad. each; weekly; laundry, 

IS. 2d. each, weekly . . . 36 x 4 

Clothing of all descriptions, including tailor’s, 
milliner’s, and dress-making bills (one-eighth) 50 18 8 
Incidentids . . ; o o 


Weekly Expendifur 
Rent 

Housekeeping 

Wages 

Clothing 

Incidentals. 


£¥X> 

£>V^ 4mnum, 

• jC° 19 3 
. 3 16 II 

. o 13 10 

0 19 7 i 

1 4 2i ' 


£7 13 10 

£^ IS, I id. ; Monthly, ;^33 6s. 8d, 

The balance in favour of surplus cash, over that oi £300 
a year — for incidentals — arises from keeping two servants • 
instead of three. 

Expenditure for an Income of ;£5oo a year. 

Rent, rates, taxes, and water-rate (onc- 
eighth of income) . . • . £^z 10 o . 

Housekeeping — including laundry expenses, 
coal, candles, gas charge, also wines, ' 

spirits, and beer, where used (one-half) , 250 o 47 

Clothes, including tailor’s, dress-making, and 
millinery' bills (one-eighth) . . 62 10 o . 

Wages — one-eighlh, expended thus : three 
servants — cook, ;£i8; nurse, or hduse- '* 

maid, /16 ; general servant, ;Sio; or 
cook, housemaid, and nurse- tea and 
sugar being included in their wages — 

£i^. Beer money — is. 2d. each Avcekly — 

£() 2s. ; laundry, £() 8s. (being a fraction 
le*5S than is. 2id. weekly) . . . 62 10 O 

Incidental exj^enses— onc-cighth . . 63 10 O 

£Soo o o 

JVerk/y E^penditttre for £300 a year. % 

Rent . . , . . t 4 oj 

Housekeeping . . . 4 16 2^ • 

Clothing .... 1 4 oi * 

Wages 1 4 oi 

Incidentals . • • . l 4 ' 

, , % 

£ 9 ^^ 3 h * . . 

Daily, £i 7s- 4itl. j Monthly, £41 3s, 4d. 

It is a matter for prudential consideration whether three • 
servants should be maintained on an income of ;j^SOcv &• ^ 
year : we think not 

The above calculations show how very little money can 
be honestly spent in extravagance of any kind, whether of 
ebthes, of amusements, of visiting, or entertainments, and 
wnat perpetual watchfulness is required to> guard.agam5t 
waste of the most trivial^naturc in all incomes below ^ix 
hundred a year. • 

It will be observed that we have omitted from our list / 
the items of expety^iture of an income of £tSo a year, dh; 
ifOome which is a very common one. In our next ^ 




on this suUect we ptopose to. enter at stdl greater; 
atf4 in fuUer«dctail into the Question of hmisehoH 
penses, and*to take the £130 mcome as the basis of « 
mm ckMisti ve article. 
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COOKING. 


COOKING 

PLAIN COOKERY— fNrRODUCnON. 

• 

Evirybodv knows that a good cook is an economical 
cook, so that a knowledge of the elementary rules 
regarding the proparation of food must prove an economy 
to aU, asul not only an economy of money, but of 
‘ life and strength, by enabling people to get better food, 
and thus obtain more actual nourishment out of the 
materials they can afford to provide* 

The great secret in cooking is to make food palatable, 
and not to waste the nutriment contained m the meat, 
neither to let It boil out or steam out If<}Ou boil your 
dmner, always keep the liquor m which it is boiled, theie 
must be the very essence of the meat in it, and it is there- 
fore always go 6 d for vegetable soup Always co\ er youi 
potf and let the steam, which contains the sticngth, fall 
Dkck into the stew Never waste anything Remember 
the old adage, “ Waste not, want not ” Sa\c every bone, 
every leaf, eveiy crust, and make them into soup, if not 



abandons altogether the attempt to cook their dinners 
for themselves, and after prepanng it in the rudest 
possible form, send it to the baker's oven to be cooked, 
a proceeding utterly wasteful and bad, the reason show- 
ing upon the very face of it ; for how is it possible 
that dishes of all sues and sorts can be equally well 
cooked in the same heat? Besides, think of the different 
gases all condensing, and flowing mingled back upon 
the meat Fish, flesh, fowl, pastry, and vegetables, all 
share alike Then, again, there is ther mixture of 
giavv, for basting must go on quite ‘'jxomiscuously " 
You cannot expect the baker's man to dip his ladle 
into the \er> dish he wants to baste. Will he not* 
as a matter of course, dip where the dish is deepest 
and handiest ^ 

In many families of moderate means, after the Sundas 
dinner is eaten, the mc'it that is left comes in cold da) 
after day through the week until it is consulted Such a 
disagree able ♦ sameness might easily be avoided, and a 
i^hofesome and pleasant variety be obtained, by a slight 
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fin your own childicn, for the nuldicn of those pooier 
than yourself 

It should always be rcmembcied that aholesomc 
fare” is woU-prepared fare, and fare necessary to keep up 
« the system, especially uhere there is an extra amount of 
wc«ur and tear by any exhausting labour. In rural dis 
tncts, whfire work is done m the open air, and without 
, any excitement to the nervous system, nature docs not 
seem to make such large demands for replenishment, and 
i turns out fine muscular men upon no stronger feeding 
th in potatoes and oatmeal This, however, docs not hold 
good m all cases. With many animal food is a necessity, 
imd reasoning frmn this necessity, it is not too much 
to argue that every young woman ought to stud> the 
riidimeilts of cookery — so as to learn that a clear quick 
fOibre IS required to cook a cbopvsr a steak, which may be 
tender by beatmg, either with the point of a knife 
; that a stew, ought never to boil , that 
spoiled, unless simmered , that vege- 
in boiling water, and without a coVcii ; 
pve mortemtel <011 is inrec timefH as whole- 
tlnafbteteietofaa^ that brown flour 1 % much more 
Inblw who poatem mosthan white ^ , 

, such as .live in larp t^vms, 


but sound knowledge of cooking Of coiuse, some people 
ha\e gieitcr facilities than others. Where theic is a 
small garden a good diiftier may be eaten every day , 
but even without this, it is possible, by a little judicious 
economy, to obtain a regular supply of vegetables 

As ^most *all who possess a garden may keep a pig 
and a few hens, they may vary their bill of fare, eitner 
by using or selling the home produce. For Rowing 
children a full supply of food is a necessary to health 
ind development Where oatmeal is cheap, nothing 
can be better than well -boiled pomdge; but where 
any prejuaice exists against this, let the breakfast and 
supper consist of coarse brown bread, and, if you can 
get it, skim or butter milk, if not, treacle and toast- 
and-water 

ChildrUti will generally thrive well upon bread alone, 
but nature rtquires something else, and fhe more you can 
vary the die^ even by the use of conunon vegetables 
boiled down, the better. Onions are easily grOwnytare 
cheap to buy, and contain a la^ amount df nutriment ; 
9D, too, do carrots ; both are wholesome and palatable, 
and make a loaf of bread go much further. Always teucdi 
childtDi^ to masti^te their food, and dot slowly ; half the 
quantity so eaten will suffice. Bokmg fitod is oiBiy 





CASS^LUS. HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Wasteful Itmt unhcaMiy, alid oi^ht to tie carefttQjr guarded 

In Fmnce the culinary art is much more generally 
known or understood than in Great Britain, and without 
doubt Scotland and the Border land come next in at- 
tention to it in its simpler branches. 

As a rule, peopde in this country do not pay sufficient 
attention to the matter of culinary vessels ; quite for- 
getting that it is really the best economy to have such 
vessels as will enable them to cook their food easily and 
well withodl^at the same time necessitating any great 
outlay. In ihany houses in this country a great deal of 
fuel is wasted in the large open grates generally in use, 
and they are being conseauently superseded in most 
places by some smt of cooking range. Fig. i shows 
a range suitable for a household of moderate means, 
which will be found convenient and economical ; to the 
details of such a range we shall have occasion to refer in 
treating of ^he preparation of various dishes. 

It wHl be found an economical plan to i^^e a stove like 
that shown on page 4, Fig. 2, ranging frogi about two feet 
and a half by two, and only containing an oven (the larger 
sizes have a boiler as well). They heat equally all over ; 
will boil, bake, and roast, all at once ; use very little fuel, 
.ind can be allowed to go out directly ^heir work is done. 
In addition to this they are easy to manage ; the saucepans 
require little or no scrubbing, as they never come in con- 
tact with the stnoke ; and the consumption of fuel is very 
small. use coke to advantage, French people use 

charcoal, but coal is the best. The first outLay in a stove 
without a boiler is about £2 los., with a Ijoiler, £2 5 
this is soon saved in fuel and time occupied in cleaning 
the saucepans. 

A frying-pan, a gridiron, a saucepan, and a three-legged 
pot or “getlin,” are all the culinary utensils ab.solutcly 
necessary for ordinary plain cookei7. These vary in price, 
according to size ; for example — a moderate-sized gridiron 
costing from is. 2d. to 2s. od. ; frying-pan, is. to is, 6d. ; 
saucepan, is. 6d. id 3s. ; iron pot, 4s. 6d. to 7s. With 
titese, a decent cook can do all that is necessary. As 
for a roasting-jack, nothing is better than a skewer and 
a hank of yarn. 

The gridiron is a serviceable utensil, which deserves 
to be kept with special care. It is not unfiequently the 
friend in need to whom we resort when other means of 
cooking fail. It has also been made the subject of 
modern iinprovements. In olden time a silver gridiron 
was the pride of aristocratic cooks ; but an enamelled or 
a well tinned one is scarcely its inferior. A good gridiron 
now has grooved bars (as shown in Fig. 3), which render 
the double service of keeping the fire clear of dropping 
fat, 4jid consequently of smoke, and of conducting the 
gravy to, a trough in fronts whence it may be poured 
over steaks or chops in their dish. 

A rusty gridiron will not improve a steak, while one 
still greasy with last week’s broil will spoil it. Although 
not made of silver, it should be as bright, and scrupulously 
clean between the bars. For broiling, a charcoal fire is 
best ; a coke fire, second best. With a cinder fire, you 
must wait till it is quite clear, and then sprinkle it ^with 
salt. Then heat your gridiron before laying on the 
. steak, otherwise the parts touching the bars wul remain 
t%w when the rest is cooked. If made too hot, the 
bars will burn and char the steak, marking ir with black 
lines, besides spoiling the flavour. Turning the steak^ 
sevend times keeps the gravy inside. This turning, 
which should be done not with*a fork, but with a pair of 
tongs, wiU sll^tlv prolong the time of cooking. 

steak wiU take ten minutes; pofk chops 
^ mutton cutlets Its^ according to their thiejeness; 
the former, howev#, should always be well dofle. Fof 
tumihg Irhops and steaks without pricking them ifiih 
a.double gridiron has been invented, the only ols^jec- 


tions to which are that it is more trouble to keep clean 
and less .easy to heat its bars equally to the proper 
temperature. When placed on the fire, the gridiron • 
should stand forwards, no* cause the fat tq run in 
that direction, instead of dropping into the fire, and so 
smoking the steak. This position is now insared by 
making the hind legs of the gridiron higher than the 
front ones, as shown in our illustration, Fig. 3. 

The above utensils we have indicated here as especially 
useful in a household of moderate means. As our work * 
proceeds, we shall give illustrations of others nccessa.ryfor 
the more advanced and elaborate branches of cookery, and 
proceed now with 

. STMP1.E RECIPES. 

Bread is the Briton’s staff of life; we therefore begin 
our Homely Cookery with that important article of food. 

It is sometimes a good deal helped out with potatoes, but. 
the use of more than a certain proportion of that vegetable 
is not desirable foi^maintaining strength. People umo live 
almost entirely on potatoes ^come too stout, and dre 
comparatively weak. The Hindoos and other Eastern 
nations, who eat little besides rice, are inferior ii\ bodily 
strength not only to the northern peoples of Europe, who 
consume fish in large quantities, and to the South American 
races of men, whose diet is meat exclusively, but to 
bread-and-meat eating people like ourselves. It is the 
large quantity of bread they consume that maintains the 
strength of the French labourers, many of whom do not# 
taste fresh meat more than once or twice a year. 
soups so liked by the working classes in France, contain 
soaked bread in some shape or another. 

Bread; if we think of it, is an ingenious contrivance for 
rendering corn eatable by human mouths, and digestible 
by human stomachs, which could only have been discovered, 
step by step. The eating of dry barl^, wheat, or rye, must 
have been working hard for one’s living. Even friiiiiity 
(new wheat boiled soft and flavoured with sugar, nutmeg, 
and eggs) is tolerably trying to the jaws. Pounded corn# 
might furnish an ingredient for slews jmd gruel aftcf the- 
further invention of grinding it into flour between two* flat 
stones, it would make porridge, and could even be baked* 
on the hearth into cakes, which, however, would not yet 
be bread. It is the PERM f;ntation, the “working,” the 
causing of the dough to “ rise ” and become light, without 
which there is no real bread. Unleavened bread is an 
incomplete article, the produce of an unfinished process ; 
and is therefore the symbol of pressure, danger, and con- 
sequent haste, in the eyes of the pci^ons who partake ©f it 
at stated seasons, Wc may believe that the discovery of 
the fermentation of dough, converting it from hcavi^ 
cake into light bread, was the result of some lucky 
accident. , 

Goatf Household Bread . — To ten pounds of flour in 
your kneading-trough, put a small handful of salt. Stir 
into th^.s about two quarts of water, more or less ; but 
some flours will so.ak up more water than others. Foi% 
very white bread, made witli superfine flour, the dough • 
should be softer than for seconds or browq bread, hi 
summer the water may be milk-wann ; in winter, con- 
siderably warmer, but never hot enough to kill the yeast 
After the water is mixed with the flour, add the yenot. 
Much depends on the quality of the yeast. Then knead 
your bread. After kneading, leave it to rise in a warm 
place, covered with a cloth. If all goes well, it will have 
risen in something between an hour and an hour and 
a half. Then divide it into rolls, loaves, or 'tin-breads, 
as wan^d, and bake. * 

For a three-pound loaf, you must take three pounds, 
and a half of dough ; for a four-pound loaf, four pounds 
eleven ounce^; for a six-pound loaf, six pounds 
threerouarters ; j^nd for^an eigbt-pound loaf, nine'ptNtnds 
of dough. 

You oannol inake good bread without good waiter. Th6 

• • 
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miber Aotild be good drinking water, pure both to the 
taste and smell— water which dissolves soap ^ithdut 
* eunitmg, and which boils fresh vegetables green, and dry 
vegetabM (as peas and haricolts} tender. None is better 
than rain-water, when it can be had clean and without 
the taste of soc^ Stagnant water, hard water, and water 
from melted ice or snow, are all to be avoided. The 
quality of th^ water has a considerable effect on the 
gumtiiy of it which the flour will take up. The quantity 
varies according to the kind of bread you want to make, 
and even accoraing to the season. You can put in more 
water in winter than in summer, because the dough re- 
' mains firmer in winter than in summer. 

It takes more water to make soft bread, lihe the French, 
than to make Arm bread, like the generality of bakers' 
bread in England. When it is kneaded with salt and 
, ^asty as for making unusually light rolls, there enters into 
the composition df the dough almost as much water as 
flout. The smaller the rolls are, the less stiif the dough 
should be. But, as we have already stated, exact precision 
, in these matters is not possible. In kneading dough, too 
much. water is less inconvenient than too little. Never- 
, theless, when the dough is too moist, the “eyes" in 
the btWd become too big, irregular, and unequal ; 
and the crust is apt to separate from the bread and get 
burnt. 

Oaten bread requires to be made witli warm water, good 
' yeast and plenty of it, and to be well kneaded ; to be 
'thsroachly baked in a hot oven, and left there some time, 
.accordmg to the size of the loaf, because the inside is apt 
to be pasty. Barley-bread tikes less yeast, but should also 
be thoroughly baked in a brisk oven. The German pca- 
*'Santry m^e bread with a mixture of barley-flour and 
, potatoes, which they highly relish, custom being second 
nature. For rye-bread, make a stiff dough with cold 
wftter and plenty of good yeast ; knead well ; when risen, 
put it into a smart oven, and be in no hurry to take it out, 
' In Sweden, bread is made with a mixture of flour and 
barley ; in some districts, buckwhcat-flour is mixed with 
r>*e-flour. 

When yeast cannot be got, we recommend the following 
%vay of maldng 

Brend without Yeast — ^To every half-quartern of flour, 
add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt Mix all together ; then, to the water 
sufllctent to make a dough, add half a teaspounful of 
muriatic acid. Set into the oven at once. This makes 
' be^tiful sw^t bread, and is wholesome. Some use lar- 
tarit acid ; in which case the bread will contain tartrate 

lK>dd, which, although not poisonous, is mcclinnal — 
slightly purgative even. On the other hand, muriatic acid 
noutnylises soda just as well as tartaric acid, and the 
resulting compound is only common salt. 

There is one dish, a home invention, 
which wiQ be found both useful and economical, and 
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Fig. 


m dSostrsMion is aimex«4. Take a good- 
pie-ditn Cut out atia lid adiidi^will fit down anj 
at leiuft the level of the rim of the d4^ {Fig. 4 ). 

'‘iS hitttt’be twiforated and have a wire oandle at 

1. » «. 


each end. FBI tithh slices of odd meat 

1 J 


two boiled oniMjiy a hi 
flour the meat, 
cold mashed poi 


, and a cup of water, 
it thklid. File upon the Ik, 


and a 
in a 

regular oven or oetore tne nre, tor an noun wnen served, 
lift up the lid and place |t with the potatbes upon a spare 
dish. 


done up irith salt, peppei'; ani 
little dripping ’(as shown in Fig. and bake, eithaf i 
ilar oven or before the flre, for an hour. When sen 



Potato Dumpling , — This cheap, simple, ^hnd whole- 
some preparation of food, not much known in England, 
but which foi^ins the daily meal of poor artisans and 
others in Norlli Germany (who never taste meat, and, 
as they say, never think of it), will be found to supply a 
useful variety in. nurseries, and for invalids whose allow- 
ance of meat is limited. The potatoes, which must be 
me;ily and of good quality, are cooked in the usual way, 
and then pounded. To three parts of pcitntoes put one 
part of wheat-flour, with a little salt, and mix them well 
together. M ilk sumcient to make a paste is then siirrcd 
in, and it is to be boiled in a cloth or basin. The 
proper length of time for cooking can only be learned 
by experience, but it must be ar// boded. It will then 
be firm and light, and may be eaten either with butler 
or meal gravy, or w’lth cooked apple, stewed prunes, 
jam, treacle, or other sweet sauce. It is very pala- 
table with salt iisn, or meat, while the addition of suet, 
currants, raisins, and sugar converts it into a nice plum- 
pudding. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 

It has been said that poet is bora, not made and 
so it is to a great extent with the carver. The skill to 
carve well depends on certain qualities that arc^ gifts in 
the possessor — a true eye, a steady and skilful hand. 
Still, even those who do not possess a natural aptitude, 
acquire the art by care and perseverance sufficiently to* 
enable them to acquit themselves without awkwardness, ' 
or the risk of wasting and spoiling what they attempt to 
carve, thoqeji they may not be able ever to attain to 
llial almost magical dexterity with which some pecmlc 
appear to be gifted ; and -^ven those who possess tnis * 
natural skill will find it useless, without they take care 
to discover the best and most advantageous modes of 
cutting the viands* brought to table. 

There are many persons who fancy That as lon^ as 
a joint is cut up, it little matters how it is done ; they 
would, by travestying the words of Shakespeare, stand 
not upon the order Si their cutting, but cut at once/’ and 
have a notbn that all attempts at choice catving aie con- 
temptible-mere extravagances of fancy, or epicurean 
self-indulgence. But no greater mistake was ever malle. 
Not only is it true that meat is twice as nice if nicely 
divided, but also a joint properly carved will go nearly 
twice as far %ws anoth^er of simUar size and weight clumsily 
cut up ; and every carefid housewife and Uue economist 
win do her best to master the art of carving as soon as 
possible. Not only will she bdLtiddtng the ohimsm to 
avoid waste, but she will also get tho credit of keeping a 
welkprovid^ table ; for even where ttiere is bat lirile to 
serve, if it is well codted, well cajrved, well served, and 
neatly ppt, on the tebl^ a slpgle dish is {:^fefable 
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t 0 a iMiotoion iU in so sitiMl a 

znauer na tutting o nice a fwS alway$ cut 

^traigbt goes' muclif>^|iafttna^ one Ibckcd 

an4 hawn or ia aQ* A|roctiou$» and it i$ 

oalataUn tf the Uut'/pteco^ ao wre is no excuse 
ht leaving odds am eada Every good housewife 
should maKe> n rule iit this matter^ to which she should, 
expre^Rg her wishes in a courteous and gentle manner, 
coaiml every member of the household and every visitor 
to adhere--that is; to begin at the top of the loaf, and 
take ojff tha two side« equally, and in cvcnly-cut pieces. 
Nothing is more disagreeable than to come to table, and 
be served with a loaf of bread after some careless slattern 
has hacked it about in ah directions. 

. Ztfjg' o/ AfuMM,*^Th\s joint is the most frequent staple 
of the family dinner, and yet is very often badly cut. The 
leg of mutton comes to table as shown in the illustration, 
Fig, I. Take the carving-fork as usual in your left 
hand, an^ plant it firmly in the joint, as shown by a 



in Fig. I, placing it rather over to the other side of 
the joint, and drawing the leg over towards vou ou the 
dish about one thud, which brings the position of Uic 
fork from A to n. Cut stiaight down across the jofint 
at the line marked c, not guiVe to the bone. Make 
the scNpond cut a little on the slant, as shown m D, and 
take the picQe out Continue cutting fiom each side 
slantingly as the line marked u either from the thick 



ft.— BACK or LEG Or MUTTON. f 


«r the knuckle esul, according to the taste of the person 
to te helj^. A ve^ mall piece of the uddefffat should be 
dvim with each slice of meat to those vdio like it. The 
Imaeldei if any one asks for it, is first cut M m a luAip, 
lny the ctrcul^ Uhe at p, and afterwards ia slices, 
ilh^ld bb cot mick, but it should not bescut to 
^ke siloes m the centre should not ponetnue as 
#Hr ai ^fftt found diere, and called the 
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popek eye,*’ which it is generally considered best to leave 
for hashing* But some persons consider the popeh^ eye 
a delicacy ; in that case it is sliced out m a bmtp with a * 
circular cut, sinular to thdt used to remove too knuckle^ 
but twice as large. The pope’s eye should cue out 
entire, with a handsome piece of meat renmd it TJic 
back of a leg of mutton is not generally cut until ctod, 
when it is best sliced lengthways, as shown in Fig. 1 ;« too 
meat is still cut thick, but not quite so thick as m the tuts 
previously described. Cold mutton should be served wUh * ^ 
mashed potcUocs and pickles, and the remains hashed, as 
there 19 much left on the bone that docs not cut up wxU 
hot or cold. There is a part called the cramp bone ” in 
a leg of mutton, which may be removed by a circular cut 
from H to I ill Fig. 2 ; it is usually relished cold. Fig. 2 
shows the joint when turned three pans over, held by the 
fork, as previously described, and the dotted Imc at J 
indicates the direction of the first cut. 

Sbloin of Beef — This is served as shown in Fig, 3 
of the coloured plate, with tufts of horse-radish on me 
top. A 511 loin should be cut with one good firm stroke - 
from end to end of the joint, at the upper portion, 
making the out very chan .and even from A, B to C, Fig 3.^ 
Then disengage it from the bone by a horissontal cut 
exactly to the bone, n to D, using the tip of the knife- 
liad caiving be.ns the hand auay to the rind of the beef, 
eventually, alter nisiny cuts, peeling it toick to the other 
side, leaving a poiiion of the best of the meat adhering* 
rigidly to the bone. Every slice should be clean and* 
oven, and the sirloin should cut fairly to the very end. 
Mc)St persons cut the under sule whilst hot, not reckoning 
It so {;oocl cold ; but this is a matter of taste, and so is 
the mode of carving it. 1 lie best way is first of all to* 
leinovc the fat, i , >vhich chops up well to make puddings, , 
if not o.Ucn at table. Ihcn the under part can be cut, as ^ 
already desciibed, fiom end fro end, F to G, or dotrn- 
waids, a^ shown b> the marks at 11. 



Roa«?t ribs of beef are cut in the same manner as Ihc^^ 
upper portion of n sirkan. Each person should be asked if* 
he prefers his meat well done or with tlie gravy in it (/.r.* 
undeiclone), and if fat is desired. The outer cuts of roast* < 
beef are of course the most cooked, the inner onc| 
reverse. 


DOMES>riC MEUICINE AND SUIUSER^. 

I,— INTAODUCnON. . 

Medical men have a» natural prejudice against system 
of domcitic fhedicinc. They know, better than anybody 
else can know, the difficulty of understanding the vety 
simplest medical facts. They know how often, wito a]^ * 
their special knowledge, acquired by years of study too 
.dose omervation of aisehse, they arc themselves ptotod 
in trytngdif exjplain fully the cases which they meeit 
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DOMESTIC MEDfCrWE HMD SDROERY. 


It is not to be wondered at^ thcxii that they should have a 
distrust df dooicstic medicine^ and have a strong tcndcn<^ 
W advise people that are not well, not to take this 
mediciiie or the otlier, but ** to s^d for tl^e doctor.” And 

a k little redectioA will show that there must be more or 
of domestic medicine. People will try their hands at 
curing themsdves or their children ; and for two or three 
reasons mteh eaqperiments are not to be altogether dis- 


At the same time, opportunity Will be taken to jx^int out 
those cinqpmstances that indicate the necessity for im- 
mediate recourse to a medical man, and the rules laid 
down must be regarded as onl^ preliminary to bis arrival, 
and on no account to be insisted on should hey from the 
special nature of the case, sec ht to carry out ^ some 
different mode of treatment. Great barm may be done to 
a patient by injudicious meddling on thi^ part of a well- 


are Tfiiyy very trifling and require for their treatment only 
alhtte case and common sense. They are not grave 
enough to need medical science or to be materially helped 
by it It seems scarcely respectful to the profession to 
call it in to cure a common cold, or the ^omach-ache 
which clearly comes of having eaten forbidden fruit. 
Thtin there is another good reason for trying to help 
people to understand the rudiments of medicine for 
domestic purposes. They arc often so situated as to be 
out of the reach of immediate assistance. A sudden faint 


the treatment being pursued undennedical advice different 
from that here laid down, should venture to Express dis- 
approval, and shake the confidence of the pitient or his 
friends in their medical adviser. When a patient’s case 
has once been undertaken by a medical man, it is only 
just, and for his own interest, that the surgeon should be 
treated honestly, his directions fairly carried out, and his 
prescriptions attended to. If a patient or his friends are 
dissatisfied with their medical attendant, it is always opea 
to them to have further medical advice. 



may happep, or a vein or artery may be bleeding fast, and 
even a near doctor may be too far off ; or the doctor may 
five at a giwt distance ; and a little wise instruction would 
save hours of pain to the patient and anxiety to his friends. 
^ Many of tbp mistakes of domestic medicine would be 
^ avoideo if it could be restricted to simple ^cases. But 
here the difflcully arises of distinguishing between cases 
that are simple, and cases that arc serious. In an early 
number, we shall try to enumerate a few symptoms, which 
s){ow,disease to be important, and therefore beyond the 
"nxoper province of domestic treatment. The only in- 
lormation that we shall pretend to give concerning such 
serious di^ases, will be such as will enable our readers to 
form some intelligent notions of their nature, their course, 
and their symptoms ; and, what is perhaps of most im- 
portitncc, urunderstand the onset & them, and the kind 
of which indicate a severe attack. • ^ 

The of the aitioles on Domestic Suigery will be, 
the perfidy futile and mischievous one of attempting 
make every one bis own suigeon, but only to furnish 
oar aeaders imth such simple rules forHhe treatment of 
the Hight acetdeats and emergencies of everyday life as 
ore cqmmonlv treated without resorting to medical pdvice. 


TliLic are tcit<i,n afltctions which aie commonly de- 
nominated surgical,'' because they require some manual 
attention on the part of the attendant. These will be 
briefly discussed, in order to point out how far they may 
with safety be treated domestically, and when it will be 
desirable, and e^’bn essential, to have professional advice. 
Opportunity will be taken, in connection with these 
sulnects, to describe the mode of preparation of poultices 
ana other applications of household surgery, which, 
thotigh they are in fact matters of every day requirement, 
are frequently mismanaged. 

It may be here remarked how essential for relief in 
these surgiopl affections it is that there should be no 
I concealment of symptoms from one’s medical adviser, on 
account of scruples, no doubt honourable, but miaplacedf 
because of the so-called delicacy ” of some of the sub- 
jects involved. Valuable Ifves (as for instance, that of 
Caroline, queen of George II.) have been lost from the 
concealment of the existence t:)f^ rupture ? and* many- ^ 
>person» live a life of discomfort fm' ssears, and even allow 
theit health to be undermined by some concealed affec- 
tion of the lower bowtl w*hich can be readily ttmedied by 
in^ldical advice. ' ‘ . -1 

I I t i • 
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BteediAgV tvliich is a constant aooompaitifient of acci- 
de^l oats and wounds, is always very alanOing to non- 
pr^ef^onal bystanders, and it occasionally happens that 
m 'want of Knowing now to arrest it readily, serious 
lesidts occur before the arrival of profession^ aid. In 
order to be able to stop bleeding the reader must under- 
stand that blood may be poured out in two ways*— ist, 
pun^’Cd out in jeta of a^bright red colour, in which case 
one bf the arteries which convey the blood from the heart 
to the Arface is wounded; or, andly, it may flow out in a 
darlc-Goldbrcd continuous stream from the veins which re- 
turn the blood from the limbs to the heart. I n many cases, 
however, the injury is a mixed one, and the blood, though 
principally venous, is mingled with blood poured out by 
arteries too small to give their characteristic jet. 

It is evident, then, that the wound of an artery of large 


possildc by a medical man, and the bandage should on 
nt> account be interfered with before bis arrivaL 
Before explaining the mode oi applying the dressings 
necessary to restrain* hmmbrrhage of an ordinary kind, it 
will be advisable to say a few words about band^s. A 
bandage or roller is simply a strip of calico, fix yards in 
length, and from two to three inches in width. Soft un- 
bleached calico or coarse cambric is the best for this 
purpose, but on an emergency any suitable material may 
DC employed ; and for binding up fingers broad tsiijpi or 
narrow ribbon is very convenient In order to use a 
bandage properly it must be rolled neatly and tightly 
from one or both ends, as seen in Fig. 2 ; but it is 
only the “ single-headed roller,” or that rolled from one ' 
end, which can be required in domestic surgeiy. A 
bandage may either be rolled by keeping it tight with tlie 
thumb and fingers of the left hand, whilst being rolled 



siac will give rise to the most serious form of bleeding, with the right, as shown in Fig. 3 ; or this nAy be 
and as the blood in this case is flowing from the heart to more conveniently and rapidly done by using both hands 
the circumference, we must arrest it between the trunk for rolling, whilst the bondage is kept on tne stfctch by 
and the wound by compressing the main artery. On the an assistant, as shown in Fig. 4. 

other hand, if the bleeding is from the wound or rupture In bleeding from slight cuts about the fingers and 
of a large vein, the point for the application of the hand, plaistcr (cither court or adhesive) may be c?n- 
pressurc will be either upon or de/oiu the wound. In the veniently employed if a bandage is used over it atVirst, 
case of the upper arm the principal artery runs along the and until the plaistcr has become firmly fixed ; but .when 
' inner side of the limb, where it may easily be felt beating, the wound is considerable it is better to use other means.' 
and. in the case of arte^al bleeding from the hand or arm, A, piece of lint or soft linen should be placed over the ^ 
pce^sure can be efficiently obtained by tying a strong wound, and over this a bandage should be firmly ^pli^,. 
tape dr handkerchief around the arm and tightening it by and should extend if possible a little above and* berow the . 
twisting a stick in it on the outer side of the limb, as seat of the injur>'. In the case of a finger a roll of tape 
shown in the cut. Fig. i. In the thig];i the main artery may be .taken, and ten or twelve inches being drawTi out 
runs down thcjpsiddle of the front of the limb, and cap b.c and left loose, the finger should be rolled* in a scries dC 
controlled in the same way as in the ami. In both cases spiral turns from the web to the^ nail, lyhere the Sjfnral 
the introduction of a wine qork beneath the handkerchief arrangement beix^g reversed, the tape can be carried micfc 
in. thd situation of the vessel will lead to more efficient agdin and across the back of the hand, and^tiedjtound 
upon and without so much tightening of the the wrist with the end left Out as in Fig. 5. : U the 
CM^Sigeas wDula bg^herwise necessary. wound isjn the ball of the thumb the bleeding jb ofie'n 

, This mode oL€&einporising what is ^rgiqglly called a sufficiently severe to require medical attendant^! dsA this 
of course only for temporary employment, ^uld be obtained, .if possible ; though the ‘yv^p^ feat ^ 

, CW which the bleeding ^has been severe ‘‘loclajawi* from an injury of this kind is unfoupdcA. 

. td require its itoe should be seen as soon as 'V^enitlsnecessary to bind up the thumb the, broad tape 
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may 1m oonteiiiently used, and a ttinkThaving been taken 
mnd the wri$t to na the bandage, a aeries of iigurettf 
cAj^ artmnd die thumb and wrist sbeuld be mode, 
Imijlimiii aft low dmm m the thbmb as may be neces- 
aaty, and making each f<^ld of the bandagd overlap that 
trihtch preceded % as Shown m the illustration, Fig, 6* 
Wounds of the palm of tho hand* if severe, should be 
lihtnodiately seen by a surgeon, but as a tempopry 
bneasure a slice ef cork wrapped up in a piece of linen 
may be firmlv bound upon the bleeding point with a 
bandam This should be applied in figure of eight loops 
nrooim the wrist and hand, being made to cross at the 
point whete the pressure is required, as shown in the 
iBusirationi Fig. and this should be repeated a few times 
^ as* to contrm the bleeding. It may be advisable where 
assistance is not readily obtainable, to bandage the fore- 
arm in'^iddition, and this may be done by carrying the 
bandage once or twice round the wrist alone, and then 
prf3K:eeding tip the arm, turning down the bandage in the 
manner shown in the illustration, Fig. 8, when the shape 
of the arm does not allow it to lie flat and close upon the 
injured linib. 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

, I.— THE MOTHER AND BABY. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she ought 
to remember that another life of health or delicacy is 
dependent upon the care she can take of herself ; that 
all she does will inevitably affect her child, and that men- 
tally as well as phyrically. 

We know that It j$,™erly impossible for the wife of 
tlve labouring num to fnre up work, and, what is called, 
take aare <m hers(dl^’’a9 ptbem can. Nor is it necessary. 
Tlic “back is made for its burthen.” It would be just as 
injurious for the labourer's wife to give up her daily work 
and exercise, as for the^ady to take to sweeping het own 
carpetsfbr cooking the dinner. Habit becomes second 
natgre. We know 

'* yn almoit Cftn change the stamp of nature." 

So that, although nhturally the delicacy of the womanly 
frame might seem to demand rest at such a time, the 
natui;^ acquired by habit or use demands, for health’s 
sake, the same routine of exercise and exertion. He uho 
placed one woman in a position where labour and cxcition 
arc parts of her existence, gives her a stronger state of body 
thamher more luxurious sisters. To one inured to toil from 
childhood, ordinary work is merely exercise, nnd^ as such, 
necessary to keep up her physical powers, though extra 
work shoiUd be, of course, avoided as much as possible. 
Lifting heavy weights, taking long walks, stooping for 
many hours ovec a washing-tub—all these things might 
be avoided or done- in moderation even by the cottager’s 
wife. 

/ Al such a tinip, too, the woman ought to be os careful 
' as she can of her diet, and eat regularly, and in moderate 
quantity. Overdpadmg the stomach increases the sick- 
ness «30 soften attendant upon her state. The vulgar 
netion of what is called “longing” for unusual food 
should be discouraged as inconsistent and ridiculous. 

Ccfugitry women very seldom send for the doctor 
until it is too late, ana are therefore subiectcd to the 
treatmoot of an amateur, and often utterly ignorant, 
imrafti nm i^cta wit^ the best intentionf in the worldH^d 
saves her*llmhbout a few stulUn^s, but will often lay the 
foundation tiC^many years of debility ^pid suffering. 

Gpod and nursing is indispt^abld to future 

bnim and and the. impor^ce this people 

am 'begmniag mocmiso ; and cre long, we mav 
lafir be suppifed with a trs * 


l^and 


certificated nurse^an invaluable boon to ike cottager^ 
and the savtijg of many a valuable life. 

It is a faml error, very prevalent, however, in seme 
classes of society, that to get im toon is the sign «f a 
“clever woman and a sort oT rivalry exists upon the 
point^thc mother who can soonest “feel her feet,” and 
get to her usual work or business, bdng looksd up to 
and envied by her neighbours. • 

There can scarcely ever be any necessity why a woman 
should get up and work under nine days, at Neig^-* 

boors are always ready to come in and set the Ifbuse to 
rights, or see to the children and husband, therefore, 
by all means, rest the presenbed nine days. Let Nature 
perform her work her own \^ay, and yoU will find your 
reward in an after-time of strength and comfort We 
do not hesitate to affirm that, m nine cases out of ten, the 
rash and indecently early rising from childbed is not from 
a sense of duty or necessity, but simply out of bravado. 
This period of after-repose is particularly required at a 
first confinement, the strength and health of the mother's 
whole life dcpcndiiv; upon judicious treatment at sucli a 
critical time. 

The great thing for the nurse to observe, after the baby 
IS born, IS to keep the mother’s mind free from excitement 
or anxiety, and to preserve as much quiet in the bouse as 
possible. In a healthy woman, Nature will do her own 
doctoring, and do it thoroughly ; but when there is ill- 
health or debility, the nurse or doctor must help Dame 
Nature, and be in their turn attended to and assisted by 
those immediately connected with th(\ patient. 

For a few days, weak tea and bicad, or gruel, is the 
proper food. Alter that, gradually increase the strength 
as well as the quantity of the diet. During nursing a con- 
siderable amount of support is required. So much, then, 
for the mother. Let us see to the cause and consequence 
of all this trouble and anxiety — the Baby. 

The first thing, after washing and dressing, is to feed 
the child. Most babies make a sucking motion with 
thtir lips almost directly they come into the world, 
and ought to Ibcir hunger gratified within a few 
hours. If the mother is not in a state to do this (as is 
very seldom the ciisc under thirly-six hours), give the 
baby a little oatmeal gruel, very thin and smooth. Most 
nurses administer a couple of drops of castor-oil with 
this first meal. ♦ 

A baby for thp first week requires to be very often fed 
— in fact, Us existence consists of eating and sleeping. 
A healthy baby will generally, therefore, be a quiet one. 
If It fidgets and whimpers, there is something the matter. 
Screaming as often proceeds from temper as from pain*, 
babies learning wonderfully soon to assert their rights ; 
and, finding out that by crying they can get their 
desires gratified, crying is resorted to whenever they arc 
thwarted. N ever dose a baby with narcotics. Laudanum 
has a poisonous cf](]ect upon some infants — one drop 
having been known toproduco death. Thd safest remedy 
for a pain in Uie stomach is a few drops of peppermint 
in water and sugar, and a hot fiaimel laid upon the 
stoinacl\^ or across the back. If this does not stc^ the 
pain and quiet the fretting, give a few drops, or half a 
tcaspoonful, of castor-oil, apportioning your dose to the 
age of the child. In our articles on Domestic Medicine 
ample directiontf^ wiU be found for the treatment of all 
mote important s^ptoms. 

Gcnmdly the %tby sl^ps with its mother ; and i|ds is 
a good jusaXf as warmth is of ^eat import^uipe to its 
weU-bting; and having very little power to mmerste 
heat itself, the warmth derived £mm the mother is a 
great source of comfort and health* ^jB«mnjg the day the 
cradle shoiSd be near the fire; and if^the weajdier^U 
very cold, put a hot brick wrapped in flaoneL or ^ 
bottle pf hot water, into the crad&, at the ohilirs feeU 
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Be ceMtM that the bed and bedding are fiqtfeetly 


, the methfcr should remember that sfie caimot too 

seen b^in to teach order and punctuality* This must be 
especlaffly bbsefved if the child gets any feeding except 
its moth^s milk. ' Thg hours for this extra diet must be 
regulaa^. For the puipose of feeding, rusks, tops and 
bOttomsi ana biscuits are Used, soaked in hot waten and 
then beaten to a pulp, and sweetened. A teaspoonful of 
crean^should be added when the food is given, but it 
shoum not be left standing about, or the whole \vill 
sour, aim disorder the child^s stomach. For our part, 
we have found patent barley the best infantile lood. 
It can be procured from any grocer ; and is prepared, 
like gruel, with half skim-nulk, half water, boiled for 
twenty minutes, a little sugar added, then put into a jug, 
and poured into the feeding-bottle when required. The 
Quantity of meal used will of course vary according to 
tne number of times you feed the child ; but a very short 
experience will show the right proporlsons. 

For a delicate child, or oik* inoiincd to be what is 
known as rickety,” no recipe can be better than the 
following : — 

Huy two pounds of shin of beef bone, without mc.at 
or gristle upon it— purely and simply bone. Chop it up 
into very small pieces, not largcr.thau a farthing-piccc. 
W.ish, and put dicse into a saucepan, with a quart of 
water Slpd a piiuh of salt. Hod vciy gently for six or 
eight hours — the oliject being to extract the lime fiom 
the bones ; then slnim .and set asid^: in a basm. WJien 
cool, take the fat olF, and you uill ftnd a clear, hard, 
while, tasteless jelly— a i.tble-spoonful of which, m<‘lt(*(l 
in half a teacuptul of hot water, will pulp a small piece 
of toast or biscuit, and make a meal for the child. 
Twice, or even once a day is sufificient for an infant. 
As the age incix ises, increase the quantity gradually. 

J\Iany nt*w inventions in fecdmg-hotllos have lately 
been introduced, fevV of which, m our opinion, can vie 
with the old-fejhioncd bottle, provided witb an india- 
rubber nipple, or one fonned of the calf’s teat. This 
last requires more attention on the mother’s part. She 
ought, ill fact, to have two, and use them on allci nate days, 
keeping that not m use in a little gin or wliiskv, and 
washing in wann water bcfoic putting it upon the bottle, 
where il must be very firmly tied with a piece oi lire 
I'hc bottle so Ircquently used now, with the long 
India rubber tube, no doubt saves me nurse a certain 
amount of trouble, but requires too strong a pull and 
strain from the longue ; In'sides, the food is apt to get 
cold, and cold food always gives an infant wind, and 
causes it to torment the mother by a fit of crying. 

Careful washing night .and morning is all important. 
Tne whole body must be well rubbed and soaped. Then 
put the child into the water, supporting its back with 
your left hand, having your fingers well spread out ; tub 
off the soap lyitli the right, and lave the water over the 
back and head ; taking cai-d never to frighten or force 
the child into the water ; but, if on any occasion it shows 
an aversion to the “ ducking,” coax it in, or even give it a 
wash only upon your knee, rather than risk eia^iting its 
fears. 

Every part must 1>e carefully dried, especially the folds 
of tho skin, as these, if left wet, are jure to chafe and 
become sores^ often very difficult to heal. Violet-powder 
is used to dust into these folds, but is worse than nofliing 
unions the skin is perfecUy free frqpa damp. When 
washed, let the child stretch well,^n<l, lying fiat upon 
yomr knees, erjoy its freedom from the trammels of 
A heahhx child will ^always stretch and use 
Ho tmall Vim^p^A a most manner jvhen 

nalfed t nor docO it at all relish having ns^ dressed 

min or soft water, if you itan getsit, curd 


soap, and a bit of fiannel made into a fingerless glove 
Rub till the skin i^in a glow, taking core net to rufffe 
or chafe it In winter weather, a few dtops of wlyteiina^ 
in the water will pthvcnt frost-roog!hne8S«nr mapping, 
both entailirtg much suffering upon the little one, and 
at the same time capable of being avoided by proper care 
and attention. 

The garments heaped upon infants seem incongruoas, 
but are much the same, as regards quantity, in all ranks; 
quality, of course, depending upon the parents’ piffso, 
and accordingly the outlay in baby-linen will vary very 
considerably. 

In our next paper we shall begin the consideration of 
the question of clothing for children, commencing with futl 
instructions for making all the most necessary articles of 
baby linen, 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASUE^E. 

I,— THE HOG : ORIGIN AND PRINCIPAL VARIETIES. 

It is impossible now to determine with certainty the 
origin of the dog. It seems generally agrced"(tberc are 
a few exceptions) that all the varieties now known have 
had some common ancestor ; but about the character of 
tlial ancestry very different opinions prevail. Perhaps 
the most popular view amongst naturalists is that which 
considers the wolf as the original type ; and there certainly 
lire strong reasons to be urged for the belief, absurd us at 
first sight it may seem. That the wolf anduhe dog* will 
breed together, and that the progeny is fertile, has often 
been proved ; and Arctic tiavellcrs have again and again 
rein.) iked that the Esquimaux dog aOd the w^olf can 
haidly be distinguished. In his account of the 'WcU- 
known expedition led by him in sea^h of Sir John 
Franklin, Dr. Kane relates that on one occasion a wolf 
was reported at the meat^house, that he went out4o shSot 
it, and shot — one of our I could have sworn he 

was a wolf.” Many of them have all a wolfs ferocity ; 
and Hayes, in his "Arctic Qoat Journey,” gives a 
thrilling narrative of his narrow escape from being • 
devoured alive by them. Having on one occasion, when 
they were hungry, incautiously come near them with 
iiDihing in his hand, they lost their instinctive feeling of 
drc‘ad, and he only saved his life by providentially 
])c*rceivmg one of the dreaded Esquimaux whips a few 
feet distant, before which ilie gaunt animals retreated. • 
He also relates how, at Proven, where many of ' these 
dogs were kept, the grandson of the governor was actually 
devoured by them before his mother^ eyes, while walking 
from one house to another only twenty yards distanli 

Most of these Arctic dogs have lost the wag of the tail 
'whett pleased, winch is .so distinct a peculiarity of the 
dog family ; but some of the finest individuals retsun it, 
and in fact, in some part of the world or other il is indis- 
putable that almost every conceivable gradation betwjKn 
the dog and the wolf may be found. Both in zoological 
character and mental disposition. We cannot .therabre 
deny, as some have done, that the wolf may have'becih 
developed into the dog ; and yet we think there are still\ 
stronger reasons for holding the contrary opinion^- 
reasons which cold science little considers, butowhiAi 
really ought to have as much weight as those which she 
herself relics upon. 

The wolf has been bred in captivi^ iox four 
tions^ with scarcely any abatement in its ferocity and 
wildness of character. Now men do nbt take A great * 
amount of troubft for no return ; and is it likely tbAt the 
earlier races of men would or could have had*suqhjfc^^ 

In die ulthnate reward as to persevere age after % the 

attempt to reclaim the untamable beast T Such mfejiicais 
may be unacientifiq, but they are reasonable |f and there 
U anQthei;case which bears so strong an anulwyi that Ute 
cadbot forbear quoting it in point and# 
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, . bade to the farthest period which we can trace, tliere has white, or Hack and tan. The mtizzlc is fine and shte, 
- , Jtot^ been, a wTd <m the tace of the earth : it U with a foxy look about it, the eye bright and spatkfihg 
in its subjection to man's use. Further, it is with intelligence, the car^ nicely roundc^.and weU foiling 
ii^detfully aj&pted to his use, and it has on its knees over — we fete to see them cropped or the tail cuU The 
ciblbMties which fit it ibr the constant khe^lia^ dtmn t^iil is fine, tlie limbs graceful but muscular, and the whicde 
vrikiCb is Tequired to receive the feitlen or the rider, but animal ti^t " and well made 

whfoh, in a state of nature, it would never require. Well, ' The black and tan smooth ^ terrier Is often bred very 
: tfe reader may think, there seems nothing strange in small under the name of the *<toy" terrier, and some 
• ' . bttow how constant use will harden our own animals have fetched extraordinary prices. We cannot 

. MSies. as is proved by the horny hand of the mechanic, say wc admire these little beasts. They are excessively 
Yes, this fo tniej but while the hand of the mechanic’s delicate, and difficult to rear, often having not even ftrength 
fHjbmi ia soft and delicate as that of the imperial to grow their own hair ” till nearly at maturityf'hnd con- 
pnttcc^s, tt is not so with the callosities on the knees of sequcntly growing up in a state of miserable nudity it is 
^ the <eant<elr the capul is born with thjsM j and to painful to witness. 

tlu^ who are not too proud to receive it, the conclusion The Scotch or rough terrier is a hardier animal, and tfe 
ee^nis irresistible, that the animal was created by a hair makes the body and muzzle appear of very different 
graqiious Providence expressly for the use of man. And shape, but if this be put back, the muzzle, as in all the 
when we consider the matchless sagacity of the ^^dog, varieties, will be found fine, though the dog is rather more 
his imdm strengdi and power of attack, which make robustly made altogether. This breed is not quite so 
^ him W formidable, but combined with that marvellous lively as the preciaJing, but of dauntless courage. Our 
s^cbon and disposition to obedience, which put all at. illustration shows a^pecimen of this very favourite variety 
. tfe the human race, we find it far easier to of dog. 

fonfovo that he also was received at the hand of a The broken-haired terrier is mid-way between the 
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Creator, than ,that man, in the course of a century or two, 
WtodSr tpm out of a wdf! and that if the two be identical, 
it is likely that the wolf is a feral dog, than that our 
faithful .^ardians are wolves reclaimed. The plan which 
we proMe to pursue in these papers is, first to describe 
the difiwmt varieties of dogs, noticing their, specuil pccii- 
li||rities and the use for which each is jbest fitted, and 
pointing out cleariy what are the “points” to be specially 
att^ded to in {he choice of an animal of each individual 
.i^edes. ‘ We shidl then proceed to give instructions as to 
rearing and feeding, both as regards the sort of food 
jtQ be given, and the system of giving it, as there can ])c 
Ao doubt ^that information on these subjects is very much 
; and we shall also describe fully what have been 
ffend to be the best methods of “breaking” dogs and 
. them for the special purposes for which they may 

, mu^t be nmeSd the tdtriers as being a class 
fd popular dogs; while the hereditary enmity 

the w^e race to vermin makes them very useful, 
l^ey all idum this feeling, but while the smooth English 
terrier win always pursue a dying ratV%e ofiex|.dec1ine$ a 
TUs is not, however, the ca$^ with well-bred 
which, as an old mt-catcher said, never die* in 

, th^ srpoottt SngliA' ter^^ is most prized when 


two, the coat being moderately long, and of hard, wiiy 
texture, yet close to the body. This is a splcndtd 
vermin dog. 

The Skye is vsvU known as the longest in proportion 
and hairiest of all dogs. He is always kept a« a pet, 
though possessing a good share, when w^ell bred, of tht' 
courage of his nace. The delicate, white, woolly-coated 
dogs, often called Skyes, arc nothing but mongrels, the 
coat of the true Skye being always of a hairy character. 
This species is more or less good at vermin, though his 
long hair hindering his sight, gives him less chance than 
other dogs. 

Thero is a Scotch breed known as the “ Dandie Din- 
mont,” celebrated by Sir Walter Scott, which somewhat 
resembles the Skye in length of body, but has a shott^ 
coat, and the Icgj? arc without “ feather,” while the Skye is 
covered to the toes. It has the squarest muzzle of all die 
terriers, and is also characterised by a downward curve in 
the middle of the«back. This terrier, as described by Sir 
Walter, is perhaps tht “gamest” of the ^t, and certain 
death to anything “that ever cam’ wi' a hairy skin on't.” 

All the terriers are good-tempere^j^ foithful> compaidotn:- 
aHq dogs, i^nd from their “ wide^awalfe^” qualitjesi very 
scrviccal^e to awake a larger, but more sleepy animal. 

The butl-Hrrier is a larger and more powerful' dug, 
obtained by crossing the bulhdog adth the Old English . 
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lemen When Uieie is too much btiB blctod, or the animal 
is carelessly bred, the temper is apt to beTerocious and 
ouamlsoine. Such a dog is ateolutely wotthless, and 
nkhly dangerous from his great power. But well-bred 
ammals are generally good^empered, civil^ and obcsdient; 
and as vermin dog^ nave no equal. The laws should 
show great power from tlie buli^dog blood, but the loins 
and back are also strong, and the general shape very 
nearly approaching that of the smooth terrier, but rather 
more lhassive. 

WherS^a large dog cannot be kept or is not desirable, 
the bull-terrier is a splendid watch dog, or protector for a 
lady, provided his disposition be trustworthy, a point 
which is easily ascertained. His fidelity and courage 
cannot be surpassed. The illustration given of the bull- 
terrier is taken from a very finely-formed and well-bred 
specimen of this variety. 

The poodle is par excellence the clever dog.” Nearly 
all the learned dogs. which know tbg alphabet, or play 
dominoes, &c., are French poodl^. Everywhere this 
breed shows an extraordinary aptitucle for learning tricks, 
and hence is a great favourite with children. Their 
affection and fidelity are also exemplary ; but they belong 
rather to the class of pets than useful dogs. 


' INMATES OF THE HOUSE. 

I.— LAW OF MASTKR (OH MISTHKSS) ANU SERVANT. 

The relation of master and servant arises out of the 
necessity under which a man labours to call in the assist- 
ance of others, where his own skill and capacity arc 
insufficient to answer the cares incumbent on him. 

In the following remarks, what may be said of master 
and man will bo equally applicable to mistrcjss and 
maid. • 

Domestic Senmnls , — 'fhese arc also called menial ser- 
vants, because their service lies intra mcenia^ within the 
walls of a house. They may be of severafl kinds, as butler, 
footman, nurse, cook, housemaid, &c. ; and the nature of 
their service, its limits and its obligations, may vary 
according to the terms agreed upon at the time of the 
hiring. But there arc certain duties which arc generally 
required of such servants, and in the absence of any 
express agreement it will be understood that it was for 
such general and customary service that the hiring took 
place. Whenever anything unusual or special is to be 
required of a servant, it should form the subject of an 
express stipulation previously to engagement. Otherwise, 
after the trouble taken to get character, and trouble caused 
to the servant by coming* in, the master or mistress will 
he liable to be told, “ I was not engaged to do this.” So 
that if the coachman is intended to wait at table, in addi- 
tion to his duties in the stable ; thc^ursc to do part of the 
house-work ; the cook to assist the housemaid in doing 
what is. commonly understood to be “housemaid's work,” 
rite intention should be made clear at the time of hiring ; 
and though it is not absolutely necessary, it will be found 
fdr^ every purpose most convenient if the conaitions of 
tlic service, that is to say, the work to be done and the 
wages to he paid, be reduced into a memorandum and 
signed or marked ” by the servant. What is the regular 
duty commonly required pf servants v^th whom no exipress 
coolract has been made is matter of common fame to 
;wMch any Oliecan testify ip the event V a dispute. It is, 
iiiowever, too'^uidvcrsally known, often to. form the subject 

. Pmrati 0 » o/j 0 it^ep^iee,^lt is customary m this coun- 
liy to jbli^ dcmfestic servants at so much a y%an but^there 
M iint agreement as to the time me service 

: jS?t5D kst* Unless any express agreement be ma^ ori the 
law onderstaaib^^S^/ eiilwr^parly may^e- 


lertfiin^ the service at wiU^ upon giving a 
or upon payment or forfeiture or a moodi^s wages. 
clerks, governesses, or others holding posts not nieiiUl, it 
is otherwise-^ quarters notice or a qmwters salary is the 
condition of leaving. 

Summary This power U reserved to .a 

master or mistress, in order to prevent them from being 
saddled with what might be an intoleraUe nuisance. It 
must, however, be exercised, if at all, under such efrdta- 
stances only as the law would approve, else swvants 
would be liable to be cast forth suddenly upon the world 
at. the caprice of their employers, who might do ii\justice 
ill a niomcpt of passion, or under the iniluence of mistalm 
judgment. When a domestic servant is guilty of imtaoral * 
conduct, wilfully refuses to obey orders, gets intoxicated, 
stays out all night without being able to give a satisfactoiy 
reason for so doing, or habitually neglects to carry out his 
or her master's (or mistress’s) la^nul commaim, such 
domestic servant may be summarily dismissed, -without . 
any more wages being paid than are actually due. Of 
course in cases .of detected theft, summary dtsmissal is 
allow'ecl ; and dismissal is generally accompanied by de- 
livery into the hands of the police. A master or miArtss 
has the right, in the case of loss through thefr, to cause 
the servants' rooms and boxes to be examined. The act 
of giving into custody on mere suspicion, howOver, is 
attended with the responsibilities which attach to ^ act 
when done towards anyone whatever. In ev<^t of 
any mistake, or failure to show reasonable ^imd for 
suspicion, the cipploycr will be liable to an action for 
false imprisonment, and possibly also for defamation ot 
character. 

IVarninx - — A clear monthjs warning is alt that is re- 
quired. So that this be given*, it does not matter whether 
it be a month from the last pay-day, or, indeed, from Buy 
other particular date. It generally is a month the 
date ot the act committed, or omitted, which ttidiicb^ the 
employer to give warning. This is true also of warning 
given by the servant. * - 

Duties of Employers to Servants , — It is the duty of an 
employer to pay his servant the wages agreed upon, and 
to house and to feed him in a suitable manner. What is 

“ suitable ” manner must depend upon the class of ser- 
vant, the nature of his service, and the means of the 
employer ; but it may be understood to be required by ^ 
law, that the lodging must be such as would be approved 
for size, cleanliness, ventilation, and power of shelter 
from the weather, by the health officer of the djsttrict. . As 
to diet, that is very much a matter of agreement ; aqd if is 
well, in all cases, to settle it at the time of hiring, when 
the allowance of beer (if any), of tea, the number of meat 
meals per diem, and other matters, can be arrangA. The 
law would simply require that sufficiency of good and 
wholesome food for a man or woman of the servant's age 
should be supplied. Custom has much control iq the 
matter, however, the law seldom being invoked pxcept in 
cases of brutality, malicious ill-feedine, or stinting oi\ 
starvation allowance. A servant who T$ at aU dissatis-^ 
frccl with his meat, has the remedy in his own hands i)y 
leaving it. . * • 

Though wc do not profess to write for persons who * 
would be guilty of malicious ill-treatment of their servants, 
it may be useful to mention, for the infom^tion of whom- 
soever it may concern, that an Act of Paruament, passed 
in the present reign, provides for the better psc^ctioh of s. 
persons under tlic care and control of othenf^hs appren- . 
tices or servants, by declaring that where thc^massfer 0r 
mistress of any^rson shall be tegaUy bound tp mmdc 
for such %ipprentice or servant necessary fobd^ ; ^ 
or lodgingy/nd shall wilfully refuse or neglect 
tHb samcj or wfaeib the xhaster or mistress /dbiB anlaw'^ 
fujfrlind maliciously assault such or servant, ' 

lijishereby the life of 'such i3c.'‘30n shall oe tne^gered, at 
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c€ ftvch per$on penurmotly injuted^ or likeity 
*>J^ m inuiater or m!sthi$s shall bo guilty of a 

and punishable with imprisonment for a 
^^xcming three yekrSi with or ydthout hard 


An employer is not bound to provide a servant with 
ntedteine or medical attendance, but he muse not dis- 
charge him (or her) without a montVs warning or a month’s 
* ^ajgeef in the CMmt of his (or her) becoming disabled by 
eicueness or O^er accident from performing duty. He 
cannot admittance to a medical attendant called in 
by mo tfqrrnnt at his own expense, during the time the 
aennknt is in the house. If he be annoyed by the visits 
% of imcm medical man, or suspect him of misconduct, he 
canidve hi# servant warning, and so get rid of the invalid 
and doctor t^tben 

^ Characiers,^--^ThQ law does not oblige any 
one to give a ^character" to a servant. It is perfectly 
emvet^ to a master or mistress to refuse one without 
asei^lng any reason for the refusal If, however, a 
Cmmbto iw given, the law prescribes the circumstances 
nnaeir whidH it ^hait be given. The conversation or letter 
in vriUtdi the character is given is a privileged communis 
eatiiC^» and is ekcmpt from the operation of the law of 
libel and slander, it the information be given in good 
^th» and without a malicious intent 'to iiijure the cha- 
racter of the servant. Proof of malice does away with 
the Orivllcge, and lays the injurious character' given open 
to an action for defamation. Short of covenng malice, 
the law pit^cts those who give characters honestly, that 
is to #ay, in accordance with what they know, and in 
accordancei also, with what they suspect ; and even if 
what tht^ say be untrue in fact, but yet honestly said, the 
law thoids' them excused. It may often happen that a 
mij^tress has good reason to suspect that her late servant 
was no(f in, spme particular what she should have been, 
though she may not have been able to bring an accii- 
satiim borne to her. Under such circumstances the 
Chamete giver is warranted m disclosing to the choractei 
< seek^ what 4Ke really thinks. 

A*stntute of George III. provides that if any person 
shall personate n master and give a false character to a 
■servant, or assert in writing that a servant has been hired 
for a period of time or in a station, or was discharged at 
any tmPi or had not been hired in any previous service, 
^ oontegly to truth ; or if any one shall oner himself as a 
serVaht^ {getendiug to have served where he has not 
serveA ^ wiA a false certificate of character, or shall 
alter a oeitidoatOi or shall pretend not to have been in 
any j^tevioua ae<r^, contrary to truth, the offenders in 
such ca#^ am liable, on conviction before two justices of 
the to be fined twenty pounds, or in default, to be 

impmon<^ivithbard labour, for from one to three months. 

^ Masfar (or Mh/rtss) for a 
master may an assault commuted in defence of his 
aer^t, as a servant may justify an assault committed in 
defence of his master* if any one cause or procure a 
Servant to quit bis master’s service, or hire him at the 
^ time he is in that service, so that he leave it before he be 
llllally entitled to do so, the master can bring an action 
. for damagbs against the new master and the servant, 

IFor aU acts of a servant done by command of the 
master, that master is xespotisible, os he is also for 
certain #4# done by his command, but done under 
, cheimjMS^^ Ibat se^ to warrant the idea that the 
master 1m itonscat^ to be responsible, If a servant, in 
pursuaneWM direct^ mrders, shoots a neighbour’s dog, the 
masN,m foa aorvaiit will be dearlv; responsible to' the 
»ewaer of the>Aqg.; and tf a man hai a coachman who 
aM!|^ into a carriage, that man, by trust- 
in|t such # dme# iwlBi the reins, is aasutited to bacre 
tui^SiMken foe of his acta Some ono rjjust 


mdforloiSi who #0 4 


|a# the man who caused u, by 


employing an unskHAil servant? %{ a blacksndthh servant 
lame a horseoin shoeing him, the bladesmHh fouat mhlko 
^ood the damage Caused to the Owner, it is at the same 
time no excuse to the servant who docs an unlawful act, 
such a# shooting the dog, that he did it by order of his 
master. He is not bound to obey any ualawM com- 
mand 

If a servant commit an injury without the authority of 
his master, the master is not liable. So that if the 
laundry- maid at Mrs. A’s, having a quarrel wkh the 
laundry-maid at Mrs. B’s, destroys Mrs, B’s clofocs^Kiias, 
or throws lighted lucifer matches among the clothes hav- 
ing out to dry, so that the clothes are burned, Mrs. Aw 
not liable. If the cook at Mrs. A’s come into Mrs. 
house and says that her mistress w in need of change for 
a five-pound note, and that if Mrs, B will give the cook 
the change, she will herself presently bring the note, in 
such a case, if the cook, unauthorised to say what she did, 
goes ofif with the money, her mistress is not liable to make 
good the loss to thfr deceived person. 

If a servant procure articles on credit from a trades- 
man with whom her mistress h.'ss been m the habit of 
dealing for cash payments, it is the tradesman's loss if the 
servant prove a cheat If, however, the mistress has had 
articles sometimes for cash, sometimes on credit, it is her 
loss ; for the tradesman cannot know whcthci she has 
really ordered the goods or not. But by far the most 
preferable system is that now adopted by most icbpert- 
able tradesmen — ^namely, to have every cider cntciecl in 
a book, the tradesman undcrlaking not to supply any- 
thing without a wftttcn order from the customer. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC 

INTRODUCTION. 

In commbneing a scries of papers itpon the subject we 
have before us, it is satisfactory to know, that while 
comparatively few people possess more ihiin a very slight 
knowledge of the mode of construction of the commonest 
articles of domestic use, yet there aw.* a vast number of 
persons who, either from motives of economy, or for the 
sake of having an unfailing means of lecrcation, desire 
and seek after assistance and instructK)ii on this subject. 
In writing these articles our aim will be, first to incite a 
taste for the constructive and mechanical arts, and then, 
by a senes of familiar examples,' beginning with the most 
simple forms, and gradually getting up to the more com- 
plex and difficult, to put the would-be learner in the way 
of educating himself, sufficiently at least for him to be 
able to accomplish any ordiaary task likely to be re- 
quired in a moderate household. ' We shall also lake it 
for granted that our readers arc entirely ignorant of the 
smdlest knowledge in handling a tool, and we must 
therefore, ask those* who have attained some slight pro 
ficiency to bear with us if, in the first chapter or two^ 
wc enter rather more minutely into details than they 
might consider necessary. 

We shall first introduce to our readers the principal 
tools with which thev will have to become acqtminted, 
explaining bnefly their separate uses and the principle# 
which should govern their application, in order to produce 
the greatest effect with the least amount of labour, and 
also the means to foe taken to preserve their eiff#ctive- 
ncss. Next we intend describing the nature and l«^e 
of treatment of the different woods and other maieriata 
likely to be required by the beginner, giving some idea of 
foeir different qualities; and haviqgjhus bright to- 
gether the objects to lie worked upoiK|tnd the mtons 
of working them, wc rtuijl proceed to giye pm^icai 
directions tor the construetkm of borne common Object 
found bk every house, such as a door or window tratne« 
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9^4 liAmg oAoe learned to handle took 

wei4 CMur nmhM foia no difficulty in adopting thoir 
IjBBmk&ffi tEO eo<ih particfdar {uece of w6rk« we intend 
io give^ m detail^ instructions v^hereby the householder 
who 10 fottunate enough to possess out-door ^ce, may 
be enabled to erect ^eds or fowl-houses and cucumber 
frgmeSyandfii necessary, small greenhouses, not fotgctting 
that If he gets these, he will most likely want some such 
thing as a wheelbanowy and other conveniences, which 
he tnaydkE enabled^ by our directions, to construct for 
himsdf. ^ 

ln-doors7the details of wmdow-blinds, curtain-poles. 
I^huttors, door locks, and springs, will be explained ; and 
as now-a<days almost evei y house contains some specimen 
of patent machine, we shall devote a chapter to the ex- 
planation of the working of a few of these labour-saving 
contrivances Then again, it is necessary, and m many 
cases indispensable, that 
every occupant of a house 
should be familiar with 
the arrangement of lus 
gas and water apparatus , 
for every one knows how 
many serious gas explo- 
sions and expensive over- 
fiOws of water might have 
been prevented by a very 
slight knowledge of these 
matters 

In all our instructions 
we shill aim at being 
rather piactic il than theo- 
retical, though not for- 
getting that a thoiough 
knowledge of the theory 
if not indispensable is 
icrtainly a great assist- 
ance to the attainment 
of perfection in practice 

We give the following 
list of tools foi the benefit 
of those who do not intend 
getting a complete slI, so 
that each miy pick out 
wh^t he most requires, 
either as his convenience 

may dictate or his pocket admit The prices arc of com sc 
only approximate, and will vaiy with the degree of ex- 
cellence sought. 


wilbe found «ndtopeaMliIe,«od th« Mowins^ 


Knliole<,nv in. . 

Table-Vice • • 

Axe • « ■ 

Spoke^ve • • 

MorUce-gauge 
Blowpipe (common bent) 
Gimostone • • 



TOOL CHEST. 
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Hammer • 4 • 

Mallet • • • • 

Haad-saw . 

Tenon-saw, with non back 
Jack-plane with double iron 
Smoothing plane „ „ 

6 Chisels, vanous widths, @ 8d 
Z Mortice-chisels (iin. A )in ) ® is. 

I Screw-driver 
Z GtAigeit @ lod. . 

4 Qinuets (Mtent twisted are best) ® 4 d. 

6 Brad-awa ® sd. . 

Bairof Fimers . • 

„ Pliers 

Fidr of Compasses (with wing) 

^s»>: : . : 

Ritle « • • 
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As the above prices are taken from the Catalogue ff 
noted London tool-maker, we do not fear that any of our 
readers will have to pay more. It will be seen that for 
an outlay of ^between two and three pounds a veiy com- 
plete and serviceable set of tools may be obtouiM ; but 
do not let any with short purses get the idea that they 
cannot do with a much bmaUer quantity than named here, 

while at the same tin% 
we certainly advida those 
who can afiford it to start 
with some such assort- 
ment. From* time to 
time, as we enter into 
the different branches 
mentioned m our intro- 
duction, wc shall need to 
make additions to our 
stock ’ 

• • 

IHF lOOL-CHEST. 

In cases where the ex- 
penditure of two or thicc 
jiounds IS possible we 
should advise the pur 
i hdse, from some rcspcc^ 
a 1 >lc tool mak^sr, of^ com 
pletc set in a chest, which 
will form a nucleusrto 
which additions can be 
made as they are ^re- 
cjuiied If, however, any 
of our readers are for- 
tunate enough to be able 
to set aside a room as a 
workshop, the chest will 
hardly be needed, it 
will be found much more convenient to hang the tools m 
racks or pcrfoiated shelves fixed by brackets to the Wails 
over the bench This saves the trouble of^ having to 
replace the tools in their box each time after using, ^nd 
also ficihtitcs the finding of them when wanted. 

The engraving (purposely diawn out of perspective 
so as to show the interior of the box and lid) exhibits 
a convenient airangcmcnt for a chest, supposing oiii 
amateur cannot manage to devote a room exclusively 
to the purpose It will be seen that the lid is fifted 
with narrow contiivanccs and fastenings, by* whioh . 
the tools arc fixed, so that the hd m^he closed with- 
out their falling from ihcir places. The tray rests, on 
slides m the sides of the l>ox, so as to admit of its beitijp# 
puahed backwards and forwards for greater conVezftcnce 
in getting at the articles underneath. Sometimes two 
triys are used instead -of one. These trays generally 
contain partitions or divisions at cither end, to keep the 
nails, screws, Acc , distinct, the centre space holding the 
lighter tools, suej^ as brad-awls and ginucts For thip 
chis& and screw-drivers, a rack mode of two slipsp df 
wood the whole length of the box, screwed at ^bom 
three-eighths of an inch apart, fastened inside the ftqht ht 
just suw a distance from the bottom as to preVefrS^c 
hanging tooi^^from touching it, will be found baodyh The 
tdana&wsiooe, and heavier tools will go best uiidmii^tlu' 

* _ op ftir a tod* 
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> jmnitei', and Ac wcdc witt he found canital 

, *We tio^ proce^ to os^ain^uUy the different varieties 
to^ and ^ juses for lAilch thit various forms 
^cially centiivdd. 

tn $0 doing we shall doubtless have to place before our 
^aders many that thtey will not be likely to require, but 
in order that those yrho are intending to purchase tools 
^uld not be put to unnecessary expense, it is important 
l£oy shottU rimly understand what they need and what 
ahey need spot nave. We sh^ therefore, at once proceed 
to the desC|^ioD of the different contents of our tool* 
explaining as simply as possible the way of using 
each tool, and the work for which it is adapted, and adding 
instruotioAS as to the proper way for keeping it in order. 

’These are merely pieces of steel wire 
KfOUnd with two faces at the point, which faces meet and 
form a cutting edge. In use, however, this tool docs not 
b|tl wedges tne fibres of wood on either side. The 
lip^ end is sharpened and driven into a wooden handle, 
wnich hps a brass ring or ferule to prevent it splitting, 
^me awls are square wires sharpened to a point. 

,ci 

which all fit into one socket, and store away m the 
handle, which is hollow, and unscrews, may be met with ; 
but being mostly got up cheaply they are seldom satis- 
factory. 

iSract and jBfi/r.^Fig. i. is a diagram of an ordinary 
eshpentet^s brace made of wood with brass mountings. 
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It^ .is in principle a simple crank handle. The top. a, 
which swivds loose, is rested against the chest : and in 
e* bottom, n. is a square hole, into which tne bb is 
. sened^ and held eith^ by a spring catch, or a screw. 
Tbofb are various forms and varieties of this instrument, 
%Mit the principle and action are the same. The brace is 
tMosM by the right hand, which grasps the part c ; the 
handle, a, being leqpt in poUtion on the chest by the left 
handL < 

tiff, a ii a ceatf^bit It consist! of a central tri- 
angiAur MiAt, A, which enters the taod first and {fhides 
the toeg r an^ arm or knife, n. which nmlates the diameter 
of the miltiitg the edge cleanly, and at cutter or 
chiMel, C| m omi^ely,* which fidlows and pares up the 


wood tnko sktMt^ Cemnra-bits^are ofrvarious fixed 
aiwHi, but may al^ be obtobled with movable bladgs, so 
that by ml&titt thti holes it different diamef^ 


may be made with the same cuttea. For small holes 
a gindet-biit, yhich is only an ordinary gim^ with a 
square end made to fit the hole in the brace, and pin, And 
nose^bits, are used. The pm<*bit, Fig. 3, is a fluted wire^ 
sharpened at the end like a small gouge ; the note-bit is 
like a pin-bit with a small blade turned under, cuts 
out the wood ; Fig. 4 is a countersink-bit, used for en- 
larging holes, or to sink a depression to allow the heaib 
of screws to be buried level with the surface. Augers 
and screw-drivers are also fitted as bits, and rymers or 
broaches, for enlarging or making holes taper, are. used 
in the same way. Of drills and the more powerful forms 
of ratchet braces, we shall have to treat when we arrive 
at metal work. 

Chisels, — A common chisel, Fig. 5, U a fiat blade of 
steel sharpened from one side at an angle of about thirty 
degrees. 'It is driven into a wooden handle up to the 
shoulder. In principle all chisels arc wedges, and it 
should be borne in mind that as such they tend to split 
and tear up the fibre of wood when the shaving cut is too 
thick to bend toishe pressure of the edge of the tod^ 
Paring chisels .'*re much thinner and wider than ordinary 
ones, and arc used for clearing out deep holes, such as 
mortices. * * 


Mortice ChisglSy Fig. 6, arc much stronger and thicker, 
and arc sharpened in. the same way, but with an angle 
rather less acute. Gouges are only curved chisels, and 
are used in tht same manner. Chisels arc used cither by 
the pressure of the hand, or by blows of a mallet, the flat 
side being always kept m the intended path of the blade, 
,whi(^h path it regulates and guides. 


The above diagrams show the chisel-blades Seetr ort 
the edge and from the back. 

In sharpening chisels they should be ground on the 
stone slightly more acute than their finished edge is 
intended to be $ this is in order to reduce the surface, 
which will have to be perfected or polished upon the oil- 
stone. In all calcs after sharpening it will be found that 
there is a slight burred or wire edge upon the extreme end 
of the fiat side of the bl^e which must be removed by 
rubbing on the stone, taking care to keep the blade down 
perfecuy flat on the stone, or a second bevel will be pro- 
duced, thereby increasing the angle of the edge, and 
destroying the keenness of the tocu. In sharpening on 
the oilstone the tool must be firmly held by both handiit, 
and rubbed backwards and forwards, always being 
traveriM in a parallel path, as any approach to a rocking 
motion would produce a thick rounded edge. Gouges are 
sha^ned in tne same way, of course receiving a xoUitig 
motion tp brin^all parts cn its edge into contact with the 
I stpne. This motion requires some little practice to pet'- 
i form satisfactorily. The wire edge on the inside of 
gouge is removed by nibbing a small round slip of oil- 
stone against it, but in this case the chisel is fixed md 
the stone moved. 


In large workshops stones nxOnJfggt having hoQbW 
grooves imAheir surfaces, in which thelbund i^ouge Madi^ 
arp rubbed. Both chisels and gouges are mme Of viurlotts 


widths and strength t but three Or four of each triQ bo 
found^fBiCiqn^ ^ ' 
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, rm AQvmwn 

Ay Ao iMIgf ^ yftimal nnd traMtaJrie life inMeftts 
td A Ifiacfel iind dmtiyg idllutoce in addition 



tjcie ^antiflKTO la tonmaea nave neen so camea out ama 
simfiiifiadf that this Utde world in 'miniature may be 
adalpim to any scale, and that in place of the bowl 
ia told-'dish were formerly impiisonod and doomed 
to a slow ogasumptive death, we can adorn the parlour 
wittdpw widi a seif* 
rendvatin^ 6elf*sup* 
portiaig lake, in which 
the denizens of the 
water imbibe their 
natural food, and 
breathe the gases 
necessary to their 
healthy existence. 

To the hard«work* 
iiw town dweller, 
who seldom sees the 
country, or has an 
o(^itunity of wit- 
nessing the interest* 
ing operaticpB of na- 
ture, an adua-inva- 
num must be espe- 
cially entertaining, 
and, as in the course 
of our papers we 
hope to prove, easily 
attainable, being 
neither expensive to 
form nor difficult to 
manage. 

^ The first matter 
essential to be un- 
derstood is the prin- 
ciple upon which the 
aquarium should be 
managed. To sup- 
port animal life cer- 
tain natural opera- 
tions must be car- 
ried on, and upon 
the proper provision 
for these, success will 
depends If a gold- 
fish be placed m a 
of water, it 
win at ftcit glide 
comfortabfe round, 
aboitt hall-way be* 
tMrm the surface 
and the tmttoni, but 
after a few hours it 
wSt bec 0 )m languid, 
get neaidr to the surface, and ultimately raise its mouth 
put of the water, as if gasping for breath — a sure sign 
that the arater does not fum&h it ivith what is re- 
quired fhr its oomfoit. animal can bxist without 
aiff and fiab, like creatures that live on land, needH 
ft eopply isi nxyigeii, which is the gaseous eleincnt in 
air mat auppotts life Besides this, anfeials give off 
by mmlraden a poisemous ga& cftUeif cyrbonic acid, 
edd^niiiat by some means 1m dispc^ed oC mr it uriU im* 

^ ^ water, ultimately 

rsaeh of its mftaeacet Now 


canimnedi 

the waSar^ aKhough to all aiqMUttmDBP'av sewiHw i ia umuhs 
and tntud* It will thua^ aeen that tmat Ja tliinl^td jtt> 
team the atj^aiium adf«aappoitin,, hllyiiim Aa 
otherviae necessaiy diange m water, ia dud 


V 


s^ly air and akl^ i 
To ascertain whss 


should be introduce that will sw 
time absorb carbonic acid. To 
peribnn^tbis office, we have only tO look into . 
nver, or peep into the pools among the rocks at the sea* 
side, when we shall discover that Katme’s own methpd 
of purifymg and aerating the water is by vegetalfle 


pacertain whSS wiB 
^ look into a pond % 




gibwth. In feet, it 
^ may be laid dmn 
as a principle, that 
in an aquarium the 
natural condition ot 
its inmates sheulld i 
as nearly as possible 
be imitated m (very 
particular. There 
should be thb same 
animals, the san|e 
kind of vegetatioii, 
the same amount of 
light, and the same 
temperature as if the 
aquarium weit g 
nook in the corner 
of a natural piece oi 
water. 

The dimensions ol 
fheatj^atium mustoi 
course depend upop 
the space that can^ 
be JhidoL <»The* 
simpleat aisA least 
exj^imhm b the bell 
glaas, Ffe. I, such 
as coiffeatoiierstuse 
to cover cakes. This 
'being inverted uod 
placed upon a stand, 
foims a pretty oma* 
ment, and has the 
advantage of beiiig 
adaptable to any 
situation. By the 
arrangement of a few 
ferns m pots, apdea 
basket m creepit^ 
plants suspended 
from above, a win- 
dow may be made 
exceedhwly oma- • 
mental where space 
is not so much an* 
ol^fect, . an oblOQif 
tame m^ be se;^ 

• lecte<£ Ibis may be ^ 

made of any size. For fresh water the tamework may 
be of wood, anc, iron, or glass pillars, with glass sides, 
but die best are those made of slate with a glass fron^ 
or with slate ends and glass at the front ^d back. If not 
made of slate, the bc^om dioiXd be lined ^her wth 
riass or slate, which can be embedded in a thin layer a 
Fortlaad cement, ^ood frames are undoub^ly thg 
least durable for the purpose, for they soon leal^ and 
cannot be satisfactorily repaired* , 

Tanks for fitting on the outride of wlilritow-sills, wWai 
Wright WokM be an made w^il^ 

rioptojifdri^ as m Fig. a. TOs shape bw also ffejU 
uaamgesm prbenting a large at^ace of v^siMSr iio 
dm gfr, bm ft b mom auiM for mam 


AQUAUUK FOa TRS WINDOW. 



tS* 


rURHiTUXE* 


fia tke ot»jecas do «ot vecmtro so xmch spaes to 

j«w When it is if^cted to place thb aquariton 
soiae ^stance from tbe vrindow, tlie hexagonal shap^ 
F%- 3, is often chosen as the most ornaihentai ; but this 
is also better adapted for marine than fresh^vater 
iqaedmens. 

Having ssAocled ^ shape of the aquarium, the next 



Fig. t 


ephsidefation is the place it should occupy, which in most 
eases will be in front of a window. The best situation is 
.a wiijfdow looking towards the east, where it will get the 
morning sun for about two hours. The mid-day sun is 
too hot If you have not a window looking to the east, 
give it a sOUth&m aspect, fmt be careful to shade off the 
^noonday Sun; a northern aspect is never good for an 
a<|tuu:lt&n ; a western is seriously bad. The great point 



; Fig. 


it to koap upon equal wnpsrepiave as much as paiH^e, 
the ruage being from |S^ ^ Pair. This may fee 
done by opening die wimlow tn anmmer, and by drawing 
bade ftie tank from the window on winter evenings. On 
no account shoald the water be attowod to frtese. ^Ot 
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i^trld be admitted oply throu^ the surface of the 
To accomplish this, In the case of bell-glasses 
"or tanks irith glaFs ends and back, thin men paper should 
. be ptitated ovef ;:dl the glass except the front, up to the 
watd^llne | by this means the light is subdu^ besides 
, whiefe the objects in the aquariUih will always msent a 
^ibetter atid more natural appearance if Ae light is ad- 
mitted at the top* The aquarja in ibt gardens of the 
..Paris Esdiibirion-^e most successful experip^e'c of th<^ 
: Idnd yet tried***^re afl constructed on this princMa, 
printed ah 


admission of light thimigh the, oppodte side or end of a 
tank will produce an excessive gtowib of vegetation, arid 
cause the accumulation of a green film on the front, that 
will, in a.short time, obscure the contents of the aquarium 
from view. 

Having made or planned your aquarium, you mast 
prepare the bed of your pond. The first thing is to 
some river sand, or fine gravel, cleanse it taorou|^iy 
till the water runs from it quite clear, and then it in 
the bottom of the tank to the thickness of adi inch at 
least ; over this, in places, lay small ; if you 

want a rock-work or miniature caverns, pilte up small 
blocks of granite, fastening them together with the best 
Portland cement ; other cements are liable to taint the 
water and injure the fish, and even this should be 
allowed to remain in water a week, in order that it 
may part with any soluble matter it may contain. Having 
laid your sand and gravel, and built your rockery, let the 
cement get firgif then add the water, and empty and 
refill it till the ^ater is petfaCtly clear, when it will be 
in a proper condition to reedVe the plants intended to be 
introduced. 


FURNOTRE. 

I.— GENERAl, )SlEMARKS. 

On the correctness of the taftte displayed in furnishing a 
house, or only a few rooms, depends altogether the air 
of comfort which cither will Wear, and a corresponding 
degree of pleasure or discomfisiN in those who live in them. 
Often on entering a strange ipooin one feels a sense of 
indescribable irritability, either from the incon- 

gruity of the furniture as regaiids size, style, and general 
ornamentation, or from the ifihuFmonious colouring of the 
dm|ierles, the confusion of piftern on the carpet, or the 
dazzling design of the wall-pup^r, not dazzling from its 
brilliancy, but from the regal# and close recurrence of 
stripes, circles, and other geometrical forms, which 
wilder the sight as if the pattern were in motion. 

The proper fhmishing Of a topsc is as much a fine art as 
painting, and if the iniles do not^ome by an intuitive faculty 
they may be acquired. The glaring defects in mod^ 
house-furnishing are, first, incongruity of form and size of 
furniture with the surroundings and means of tt]^e pos- 
sessor, and next, an elaborate Itecoration of the rooms out 
of keeping with the position of the owner. And the third 
is the eUSoration of ornament on the furniture, this not 
being superadded to utility, but subversive of 
behig ttWdhWitood to nmn « superfitttl^ above utility*^ 
permanently &x6d or catv^d dipon the article. Decoratiem 
means snoMhing poirtabte; as vases, glasses, and pictures. 
The Wilts of a room mvstA with an appropriate waU- 
paper, a aeilfrig blabiwiMMy iNwked in moulded fbrnis, as . 

as 4ta comices; and^ carved or beaded doors, are said 
to be omaimefital.* The snoanlrigs of the two words arevery 
distinct. A person may be decorated with a feather, but 
is not thereby rendered more omamentaL A maq's own 
fine head of hair is an ornament— it is iiremovablc by 
ordihary means-«but bis medals and jewellery are 
decorations. 

Elaboration of ornament and decoratiem, m a house of 
great pretension but with small means to $iippott 4t, is 
[ not a mark of good taste ; neither is coi^sicm of eplout, 
for when blues and greens, reds and violets, ^ are indis- 
criminately nfinglcd in large masses, the eye of Aorrect 
taste is thereby wended. 

A few words on widl-papers may noj; be out of pl#e*i^ 
such as are suitable for cottagehb^es or houiesx^ 'from^ 
t*/ 2 o to* /jo a year, • In the sUbShss of large towns «Sie 
rooms m ouch houses are gCne^lJy •small. .A large- 
p#temed papiSr of a variety of colours will cert^nlfer 
cmise thmq, to appear iMch smaller than 'thty wsiiJly.Wf 
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and >^£ber ft iscikliice or xu>t tbftucli tooinsi there 

jnust be no teMering-^per, this causing an apparent 
decreaiic in the he^ht. fetter by far than flowered paper 
or geometrical design is the ‘"bloom" paper recently 
c(jine into fashion* It is composed of diflerent shades of 
grey, padci pink and pale violet, all them giving an 
impression of the beautiful colour " French white." Incre 
is a'lUtte-grey, which borders on a pale steel tint, or a very 
pale smaltjflue. There is a pinkrgrey, which approaches 
. either a very H^t blue-pink, or a very delicate mauve or 
lilac. There ll'e two or three designs on the ground of this 
paper, but all in outline of distinct colours, and they are 
« sold very cbeapl^r, though the superior kinds of the same 
* tints are expensive enough, and closely resemble silk 
upon ft satin ground. Sometimes a pale lilac outline 
covers a creamy-white surface. Whatever be the patterns, 
the tints of these papers give an exejuisite bloom and 
freshness to the room. All mrniture, if it be selected with 
taste, looks well against them ; and a CTeal^merit in them 
is that they can readily be cleaned with btcad. 

Striped papers on low walls are admissible, but these 
stripes interfere greatly with picture-frames. It is often 
impossible to hang the pictures at equal distances on the 
side of a wall so striped, so that the lines shall not inter- 
fere with the frames, and give an undue breadth on one 
side out of proportion to that of the other. 

Ceilings, too, ought to have an individuality of their own 
—a requirement, not a fan^, which is but little attended 
to. A room on the nor^i side of a house should have the 
ceiling of the palest tint of straw-colour, not V<^llow; or of 
rhe palest pinic, either of which will diffuse a warm tone 
as of reflected sunlight. If the walls be of a mauve hue 
you can let the ceiling be a straw-colour; if of pink or 
smalt-blue, then the ceiling should be pink— but only of 
a very pale tint 

I'he blinds of a house it is a matter of elegance and 
comfort to arrange properly. They should be uniform in 
material in the front uf a house, and indeed on every side. 
But then the front windows may have the Venetian kind, 
anci if it be a southern aspect these are the best, while if 
lacing the north they may. be made of buff union cloth, 
which produces a mellow, warm tone when the light 
passes through It. 

There are some rules for furnidiing rooms properly 
which?tnay be always remembered. As regards (orm, the 
more cultivated and refined the intellect the greater is the 
•cravii^ for correct and refined forms. It is truthfully 
said umt eye creates its own beauty," but on the 
other hand the eye may be educated not to select forms 
of ugliness and fancy them beautiful 

In small ipoms, if any of tlie furniture be too large, 
no matter how good its quality, how handsome its«shape, 
or how perfect its flnisfa, if it (has no fltness for its place 
It will exhibit the pretension and vulgar ambition of its 
ownqr^ and look more as if taken in payment of n debt 
than as if selected by an educated mind. Costly carved 
mrhiture^ or imitation of such, is totally out of place under 
the circumstances of small means and Jiimited domestic 
seiwicc ; fbr it is eithei- covered to keep it from dust, qr it 
IS not k^t clean and bright, as carved work should be ; 
and tbus^ it gives a look of ** seediness " to the whole 
^lace, which irritates the temper of an observer, but is 
totatty unfelt by those who see without observing. Plain 
out well-shap^ furniture, without angles or stiffness, ^ 
ab^hiing and clqsm, and having no dust-holcj^ gives a mar- 
sense of repose to the looker^oq, provided such 
iuru^tipie is for use and not for show. 

^ Aiift0et4i0 first thing tg be done towards fiirnishing is 
Ihe putting^ of blinds, and where eiqpensc, 

is ft ma^er^of cc^a^ation, and Venetian bltndsT not to 
ee 4^ the a^r is not ope of trouble or ihuch ; 

00^^ ^Brass hUnd-furriiture, requiting only fixing with ' 
: be obtamed ftt i|iost iroumojngersl It 


I consists of the wheel and pin for each end cf a toller ; 

I also, the sockets for fixing them into the proper * 

I The wooden rOll^s and laths are usually kepfr by car- 
I penters ready for sale. A woman may manage to 
I this properly, and afterwards make the blinds and put 
' them up. 

The blind must not be nailed close to the ond^ of the 
roller, but a space of half an inch left on each side. Thus, ^ 
if the roller be 36 inches long from end to end, allow 35 
inches for the space the calico of the blind is to fill, and 
the calico for this blind must measure 37 inches in width 
— always kemung the blind material one inch wider than 
the roller, lltc cloth will require the selvage to be cut off 
straight, and then the two sides folded down an inch in 
width. To do this accurately, with an inch measure and 
black-lead pcntil nick the width of an inch down each 
side, llien fold the scam, single-turned, on these marks, 
and herring-bone them down. 

For the scam lo admit the lath, turn down a hem, and 
work in the centre of it an eyelet-hole in overcast stitch for 
the purpose of admitting the ring-scrcw\ Then, insiehd of 
hemming this, sew it. Turn dowm once the remaining , 
raw edge of the blind, and mark the centre wdth marking- 
ink ; write on it, also, the name of the room in which it 
is to be placed. Mark with ink the centre of the blind- 
roller, and the lath the same, and also with the name of 
the room ; so that, when a change of blinds is necessary, ^ 
there is no waste of time or trouble in measuring them • 
for the different windows. In nailing on the blind, nail it 
first in the centre, then at the two ends, with a few tin 
tacks, not driven close; then try with the two hands 
whether the blind will roll "well. If not, it is certain that • « 
somewhere it is not straijjht, and will require to be put so. 

After the blinds, the kitchen requisites should, in order * ^ 
of priority, be first mentioned. The matter of kitcl^n * 
ranges is a vexed one.* Makers recommend diflerent 
kinds ; but a truly economical and serviceable range — , 
one that burns little fuel, not as mattpr of choice, but of 
neccssitj , and gives the greatest amount of heat without 
waste — IS yet to be found. Many of them are wonderful • 
contrivances, apparently, for the saving of labour, but 
with far too much ingenuity about them for any ‘but 
an engineer to manage ; being also, at the same time, the 
most coal-consuming. Under a person with thinking 
faculties, no doubt, many will prove all that their makers 
profess for them; but in the hands of ignorant girls— who 
arc thankless pupils, even if they c<an be taught — tliese 
ranges are too often instrmnents ofdeslruction, rather than 
labour-saving. To know how to cook with simple meanss 
and moderate appliances, is an art which may bo acquired 
and never be forgotten, and to this object our papers pn 
Cooking will be Specially directed. 

There is one thing which all kitchens may have at a 
moderate expense, and that is a warm-plate, made in the 
shape of a tin box, a quarter of • a yard deep, half a vard « 
wide, and forty inches long, similar in ^pe to those * 
which pastry-cooks keep filled with boiling water to re- ' 
warm their pastry. This can be fixed to serve as a. table* ^ 
and fofms, with the aid of gaSja.hot-f^tc for keeping food* 
in dishes warm till the moment of serving. The top 
should have two hinged lids, and the bottom be per- 
forated to admit of two jets of gas underneath the lids, 
which can be opened for the purpose of lighting This 
Same contrivance can be pia<x^ in the cupboard adjoining 
the boiler ; a pipe fitted to the latter will conduct the steam, 
and so keep it alwa^T^ot, without the expense of gas. 

Kitchen cupboards should have shelves which, unless 
the landlord p^ces them in, need not be fixtures. Mov- 
able shelves, fined into a groove like the sides of a box,, 
and furnished wj}:h roller, can .be drawn in and out at ^ 
pleasure^qr the puipose of cleaning them. 

. it is flol often laths and hooks for han^^lig .up* 
dish-ndvers are found in houses of moderate rent^ , For 
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•these, two uprights require to be driven into the wall, one 
at each end, and not deeper than the largest dish-cover, 
and upon these a wooden lattice- work io ftxed, with also 
the necessary brass hooks screwed in, for holding the 
covers. The lattice-work prevents the covers from greas- 
ing the wall when, as is too often the case, a careless 
^ servant puts them up without wiping. 

In dark kitchens, or others where the range is set in a 
dark place, one of the greatest comforts to a cook is to 
have a gas-light placed, with movable joint, on the left- 
hand side of the range when facing it, but high up, so 
that a light may be thrown on the saucepans or frying- ^ 
pans when needed. In the shelves of the ’krLchcn dresser, 
and in all shelves of cupboards, there should be a sloping 
groove in the centre, terminating in a raised rim, other- 
wise too often on the slamming of a door the crockery 
will 'Clatter down «ind be broken. A beading put on is of 
little use 

Every mistress, no matter what her income, has ncr 
own ideas about the kind and quantity of kitchen fur- 
^ niture required. A young bride leaves licr home, where 
a sufficient number of servants have been kept for all 
household work, where the kitchens arc bright with tins 
and coppers, and everything looks as comfortable as 
sufficient time for labour can make it. This same young 
bride has no idea but that her kitchen must look nearly 
* the sa/ne, and therefore provides the usual adornments, 
though having but one servant, perhaps, to perform alj, the 
duties of a regular staff. 

In a small family with less than two servants, we bold 
' that no more bright articles should be introduced than are 
needed for daily use, and no more time be expended upon 
the polishing of them than is absolutely necessary. A 
neral servant cannot do more in the kitchen than to 
cp the dish-covers, kitchen fender and fire-irons, tin 
^ funnels, tea and coffee pots bright ; but it docs not follow 
that ample requisites in the way of saucepans, strainers, 
and things of the*kind should not be provided. In our 
Cookery articles our readers will find instructions as to 
the various culinary utensils which are requisite. We 
bare only suggest the kitchen furniture generally. 


HOME GARDENING. 

It is one of the best of the signs of the times that the 
love of gardening and its practice, in and around our 
towns, have greatly increased within the last few years. 
‘ Men of all classes, deeply engaged in business, from the 
humblest mechanic upwards, show a growing disposition 
to cultivate what llacon has termed “ the purest of human 
' pleasures," and add to their homes that adornment which 
may be found in the culture of such a piece of ground as 
their means will allow them to secure. Much has been 
written to assist in the gratification of this wholesome 
taste, but there can be no doubt that people generally have 
atiU a great deal to learn as to the principles which should 
^ guide them in their gardening amusements, and the 
direction in which their time and outlay might be ex- 
‘ pended to the best advantage. In the present paper wc 
shall offer a few hints as to the general principles which 
should be kept in view in suburban gardening, especially 
in small plots of ground, leaving gardening upon a larger 
scale for future consideration ; and wc shall follow these 
bints by details as to the profiuible culture of flowers, 
vegeta»bles, and fruit, by personsSriiosc means ^nd whose 
opportunity for gardening are alike limited. 

CONDITIONS OF TOWN CARL^KNING. 

It is often supposed that, the copditions of soil, at- 
mosphere, &c., under which gardening is pui^fled in the 
vicinity of towns, render it diflRcult to inc.ct wAh a similar 
measure of success to that found in country gas4<!ns. ^ If 
any proof were wanted o( the general ignorance which 


exists on gardening subjects, it would be afforded by the 
prevalence of this bdief. The fact is that, rightly follow^, 
town gardening may be made as successful and as pro- 
fitable as gardening in the country ; and the reason why 
the one so often presents an unfavourable contrast to the 
other is chiefly that suitable subjects are not employedy 
or, if used, are not tended with proportionate care. 
What will grow well in the country will often not thrive well 
in a town, and the attempt to rear the same plants and the 
same varieties under the two widely diflerent Sonditions, 
frequently results in conspicuous failure. ^But, on the 
other hand, town growth is peculiarly suited to some 
classes of plants, which positively flourish better in the more 
heavily-charged air. The greater quantity of ammonia in a 
town atmosphere, which is constantly being brought down 
in large quantities by the rains and absorbed into the 
ground, is precisely what many vegetables and plants 
require for their full development ; and the town gardener 
has therefore ih this case a constant and natural supply ol 
that which the ctoimtry farmer is at considerable expense 
to procure by artificial means. 

Again, the greater warmth which is found in towns as 
compared with the open country in winter, is eminently 
favourable to many of the fnnns of vegetable life. The 
superior growth and condition often* ob.served in many of 
our best evergreens in town as compared with the same 
objects in the country, is an instance of the peculiar 
suitability of the neighbourhood of town to a certain class 
of plants ; and in other classes it is equally favourable to 
some varieties, although it may be injurious to others. 
What these varieties are we shall have occasion to point 
out under their several headings, when wo come to touch 
upon the diflerent kinds of plants cultivated in our gardens. 

But, while llie gardener in town or .suburb should bear 
these facts in mind for his encouragement, he must also 
remember not only that it is necessary to choose suitable 
plants for his garden, but to counteract the impurity of 
a town atmosphere by grtjatcr attention to the cleanliness 
if his plants. The leaves of a plant are its air-vessels, 

I through which impurity will be conveyed to its system it 
it exists in the surrounding air. A good supply of water 
in dry and dusty weather is therefore doubly necessary 
to plants grown in town ; but the water should be applied, 
not to the roots only, as is the general practice, but by 
gentle sprinkling or washing as in a rainfall, over the 
entire surface of the plant. At frequent intervals the soot 
and dust which arc sure to settle more or less on the leaves 
sliould be entirely washed away, and the plants, if healthy, 
will immediately repay the attention by their fresh 
appearance an^, vigorous growth. 

These two jirinciples of suitable selection of plants and 
constant attention to cfcanlincss, are the chief points 
necessary to be observed to enable the t6wn and suburban 
gardener to compete successfully with the resident in the 
country. But now as to other matters which demand bis 
consideration. 

THE SOIL, AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. 

The first is, to study at the outset the character of the 
soHl with which he has to deal. This must be his guide 
as to the class of plants that he should attempt to grow. 
.Some flourish in light while others thrive in heavy soils, 
and his choice must be made accordingly; but it i$ always 
possible in a small garden, by a little judicious outlay, to 
do much to alleviate the general character of the soil, 
w^hether of ftie one kind or the other. Stiff clayey soil, for 
instance, may‘be lightened by the addition of sand, road- 
scrapings, and vegetable manure; while too light a soil re- 
quires tile addition of clay or and rich vegetable cart)}. 

Many suburban gardens, att^ed, to newly-built houses, 
are formed of meadow land recently broken up ; and the 
^oil in these is generalljr sufficiently rich and fertile to form 
a basis /or operations without much trouble in preparation. 
«BuPin others the ground which the gardener hasao cultilater 
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is tbicMy strewn or intermixed with brick and rubble, freely to the plants, and at the same time break the force 
which must be carefuUy cleared away before he can do of strong currents of wind, while it allows a thorough cir<» 
any good w’ith it. Even this rubbish, however, will be culation of air. • 

useful in small quantities, as a little of it interspersed in laying OUT THE garot.N. 

the subsoil will assist in the drainage of the ground. It is , . • , * 

a common mistake to remove all stones from the earth or Now as to the planning out and arrangement of your 
mould. They assist in keeping the ground open and g^irden. If you have an open fence, this will require less 
making it porous, preventing it from caking in the heat of consideration, and the usual plan of a narrow bed round 
summer, or being washed out of the beds on to the paths sides, with others m the centre, will do very well,* 
in heavy^showers of rain. Moreover, in hot weather supposing you wish to groiv flowers chiefly. But if yoa 
stones are highly useful in preventing the loss of moisture ^im at the culture of vegetables, it is preferable, if the 
from the plants by evaporation ; for, if you remove a stone g'^irden is a small one, to have the sides occupied by 
from the surface of the mould, you will generally find the wider beds, with one pathway running down the centre, 
earth damp underneath. Thus you gcfrinorc available space, and can cultivate your 


earth damp underneath. Thus you gcfrinorc available space, and can cultivate your 

Then, again, the soil may be shallow in depth, and vegetables in larger and wider strips, which will be much 
require either that fresh soil should be imported or that convenient for planting, &c., and, at the same time»‘ 


the subsoil should be brought up by trenching— an opera- 
tion which we shall hereafter explain. Lastly, and more 
comiiTonly still, the fruitfulness of the ground may have 


more favourable to their growtli. 

If a small garden is enclosed by a wall, the best arrange-- 
ment is to have tlic paths running round the outer sidcs„ 


been quite exhausted by previous operations, in which leaving the whole of the central space for your plants and 
case plenty of manure must be dug well into it. Rotted lowers. Thus you bring them out of the shade »nto as. 
stable manure is the best possible material for this j)ur- light and air as can find their way into the enclo- 

posc, but many others are easily piocured. Road sure. It will be better still if you can raise the bed of 
scrapings, matter gathered from ditch bottoms, all kinds into which you may divide this central space, above 

of vegetable refuse, with lime, soot, &c., are all useful in general level of the ground, so as to give them still 

their wav, according to the character of the soil and its "lore exposure, and at the same tunc a better drainage. 


condition. The right use of manures will form the subject this may easily be done when you are 

of a future chapter. making a garden, by importing a quantity of broken bricks? 

an(i similar rubliish, and with this fomiing a foundation 
ASi’ECT OF THE GROUND. gf,-] expense IS trilling, and the trouble will 

cr considerations to which piojirr regard must be be amply repaid in the saving of labour and the better 


ASI'ECT OF THE GROUND. 


Other considerations to which piojirr regard must be be amplv repaid in the saving of labour and the better 
paid are the aspect and the surroundings of the garden, condition of vour plants at a future time. 

If the general aspect be south or south-west, you may In all cases rcmemlier to lay out your garden and place 
attempt to grow vines, fruit trees, and m.my delicate your beds so that the plants may be readily got at m all- 
vegetables and flowers with which you would certainly stages of their growth. And when you come to plant, do • 
fail if your garden were exposed chiefly to north and easterly not fall into the common ciTor of planting so thickly that 
winds. It may be that your plot of ground is so situated the subjects choke up each other, and you have a difficulty 
that you Lave two entirely different aspects, om- side being in attending to one without injury to the rest. The aif 
Silly e.xposed to the gcniiil iiiflueticcs of the sun and tlic sliould bo allowed to circulate freely around the stem, and 
a>uth-west breezes, and the other lying ne.irly always in the the sun’s rays and the r.rin should be able to reach all tlte. 
sh.ide, and meeting only the keener winds. You will find le.xves of every single plant, if you wish to h.-ive a collcc- 
hoth sides useful for different purposes. On the bnghtet tion of anything more than weak and sickly vegetation, 
side, for instance, besides planting your vines and fruit 

trees, you may sow your seeds in spring, and the rising succession of PLANT.S, 

plants will get warmth and shelter until they are ready if you intend to devote your ground to the culture of 
for planting out. The other side will be equally valuable vegetables, you will not need to be reminded that it 
as summer advances ; for many of your vegetables and desiniblc to have a constant succession of plants in the 
tender plants which would be burnt up by the heat, will ground, and that gardening will therefore require your 
here flourish in the shade. You must carefully observe, attention and afford you amusement throughout the yean 
then, the aspect of the ground, and be guided by this in p,ut if you think of growing flowers only, avoid, above all 


tion of anything more than weak and sickly vegetation. 
SUCCESSION OF PLANT.S, 

If you intend to devote your ground to the culture of 
vegetables, you will not need to be reminded that it 


your planting 


WALLS AND ‘FENXES. 


things, the modern practice of occupying the ground in 
the summer months alone by tender and showy plaiTts, 


The next point for consideration is the manner in which geraniums, calceolarias, and the like, and leaving it a banren 
the gaiden ts enclosed — whether by fence or wall. Brick desolate space throughout the rest of the year. The 


walls, as a rule, arc much less suited to g-ardening purposes sm-iUest jjtecc of ground ts capable of affording you 
than open fences. They obstruct the light, and the free pleasure in every month froni January to Deceml 


mg you a new^ 
December in- 


they have their occasional advantages, A good wall . . , . - i v , . 

facing the sun is the most suitable spot in the garden for , •‘’“.much for the general principles which should be 
a vine or a plum tree, as it retains and reflects the heat to ^ept in view in setting out We now come to the practical 
ripen the fruit. If fruit is not desired, many oPthc climbing details of the subject; anflshtdl treat m our next paper 
Iifants, such as the Virginian creeper and the blue pas-^ of the small suburban flower garden, 

•sion-flower, common in the southern counties of England, 
may be used as a covering and •ornament.'* For a damp 

wau, ivy is the best thing, as it will keep^t dry j but in a TRF TOTT PTTF 

garden it should be kept cut close, and thinned from time ^ 

^to tinte, otherwise it wiW grow unsightly, and form a We propose, iit a series^ of short articles, to give a concise^ 
breeding place for if* colony of vermin. A cortinuous account of the every day management of the Skin, the ’ 
wooden fence presents the disadvantages of a wall wiiiiout Hair, the Teeth, When these arc generally in a 
Its advjintages,; therefore choose, if you can, a gai^en ■ healthy aate ; and, moreover, to indicate very briefly the’ 
ei^cbsed by an open palissuling, which will adiint the light j qaturt;«ind causes of the more common disorders tYhich 






THE TOILETTE. 


rfltect tliese parts of ihc body, and the means which 
abotild be employed to prevent and to remove such dis- 
orders. We hope to afford sftch inforiTiation as the 
reader may use with daily advantag^c — suth as will often- 
times prevent not only discomfort, but even the visit. of 
the doctor, conducing^ also in some degree to the pre- 
servation of a good exterior, and the satisfying therefore 
^of that amount of personal vanity, the existence of which 
-in the individual is in reality essential to the exhibition 
of true politeness. The first subject for notice, then, is 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN. 

Stmetffre and Functions,— -A few word-s may suffice 
to describe the skin, and they are ncccsSary for the 
simple reason that it is manifestly imperative to know 
the construction and properties of an organ, in order 
that wc may appreciate how best to use il, to preserve its 
proper functions from irregularities, and to prevent the 
actidn upon it of injurious infltiences. The skm is a soft 
membrane composed of cuticle or scarf-skin— the part 
which is.raiscd on the application of a blister — made up 
of small cells flattened together, and of tlic true skin, or 
ierma beneath, whose structure is that of a mass of fibres 
arranged in network fashion, projecting at the uj^per part 
into little finger-like processes, called pa})illa^, which wc 
see through the cuticle on looking at any part of the skin. 
The true skin .is furnished with blood-vessels, called 
eapillarirs, which form a horizontal jayer, and send 
offshoots into the papillcC. The nerves are distributed 
like the blood-vessels. Besides these elements, llic 
whole thickness of the skin is perforated by tlio ducts 
of the little .sweat glands and by the hair follicles, into 
each of which two little fat glands open by their proptT 
ducts. The scarf-skin does not block up the openings 
; of these ducts, but opens down and lines their interior. 
The cells of which it is composed are constantly shed 
jw scurf, and it is the tardiness of this shedding which 
Wocks up the pores of the skin. The little glands secrete 
a f^tty matter, whi(!h also tends to choke the pores of 
the skin ; the action of soap is to softtm up and remove 
this fatty matter. The true skin or derma is that part 
which is made into fenther. The little projections or 
papillye each contain a nerve twig, and are in fact the 
“feelers*' or sensitive organs of the skin — the parts which 
constitute the organs of touch. Beneath the skin is a 
layer of fat, which forms an admirable “cushion," breaks 
the force of blows, and allows the tnovemenls of the skin 
to take place freely. 'J'he little sweat glands are tubes 
\> 4 hich open on the exterior, and run down in a spiral 
direction, till they end in a little coil, surrmmdca by 
blood-vessels, from whence the fluid sweat is derived. 
ISTow it is very important to be aware of the number and 
length of sweat-tubes. I'hcrc are nearly thiee millions 
of these tubes in the body, and it is calculated that 
they are in all* tv'cnty-eighi miles in length. It will 
« he at once evident how important it is to keep the pores 
of the skin open, in order that the body may be properly 
purified by ’allowing these sweat glands and tubes to 
perform their functions properly. This may suflke for 
structure. Then what useful purpose docs the skin 
serve? What arc its functions? In the first place it is 
the organ of sensibility ; secondly, it is a protection to 
the body thirdly, it is a great Drcathing organ, really an 
axteniiive lung. The dark and impure blood circulating 
through its veins becomes changed by of the 

oxygen of the air, and fitted to the tissues more 

perfeetly. Hence the need of keeping the “pores of the 
.skin open” by proper washing. The importance of the 
breathing function of thp skm can be e;lsily shown by 
•'experiment, for if we varnish over the skin the subject 
so varnished often dies of what is nothifig more-tJor less 
than su^cation. Insects bt'eathe entirely thrti^h their 
skim The skin does about onc-thirticth of th^ work 


similar to tliat p^ormed by the lungs, and in disease 
of the latter it is very likely much more active in 
purifying the blood. Then, fourthly, the skin carries off 
by the sweat miich .solid matter, that would be, if retained 
I in the body, very injurious, t/nder ordinaiy circum- 
stances about a pound and a half of sweat is given off by 
a man in a day. TJic body is also kept at a proper tem- 
perature by the evaporation of the sweat; hence the 
importance of keeping tlic skin in order, especially in 
cleanliness, in order that nature may reflate <»the neat 
of the body. Inattention to these pointy gives rise 
to various disorders of the system, especially colds, 
coughs, and the like. The fluid which is sweated 
out of the body comes from the blood- vessels in the 
deeper part of the skin. A word more about the work 
of the little fatty glands, and this part of the subject may 
be left. These little structures give exit to fatty matter ; 
that by inducing a slightly grca.sy state of skin, prevents 
too great evapo^iition ; it acts as a protection to the skin 
against irritants, and it also carries off certain fatty acids 
from the body. ^In an inactive skin these glands get 
choked up by the regained fatly matter, and wc then have 
pimples, as about the face. 

7o keep the Shin in Health , — Tt is necessary that it 
be properly noiirishod, that ;ill things that will irritaic it 
be avouled, that it be kept in a proper stale of warmth, 
and above all things that Ihc utmost and constant clean- 
liness be obst.Tvcd. Now, in the first place, with regard 
to the influence of food on the health of the skin, it 
may simply bp saiil that in proportion as plain food is 
regulaily taken >\*iJl the skin be pr<*serA^ed in health in 
common w'ith other parts of the body, 'fhe skin of 
infants is very liable to get out of order when the milk 
they take is poor ; and it is very important that mothers 
should attend to this matter, and see that the milk they 
give infants is really good ; or if the natural food wliich their 
babies get from them is poor, that means be taken to 
improve the supply. Fair mothers of fair children should 
p.ntirular in this respect. If parent or child be 
wealily, tiieii it may be advisable to give a special meal 
to a child — sav between three or four months of ag<*— -of 
milk with a little water, perhaps thickened with bread, 
jelly, or a little fine baked flour. A child at seven or 
eight months should be taking two pints of milk a day ; 
anti after the teeth are shown, br^lhs and the like ip^jiy be 
taken. By such a plan as this there is the best chance 
of keeping the skin of infants firm and healthy, so lar 
as diet is concerned. More will be said in speaking of 
bathing. The growing girl or boy of five, seven, or eleven 
years of age, requires a full supply of meat, otherwise 
the skin is liable to l)c deranged, and such abominations 
as scald head, ringworm, and the- like arc likely to show' 
themselves. Such )oung persdns as are here indicated re- 
C|uire enough food not only to repair the ordinary wear and 
tear of their bodies, but to provide for the actual increase 
in growth from ‘day to day. The dietary of ^ichools 
should be much improved. The following is a capital 
meal chart, we believe suggested by Soyer, for those in 
charge of boys and girls : — “ Bread and milk at eight ; 
dinner at one : roast mutton and apple pudding j roast 
beef and currant pudding boiled mutton willi turnips, 
after rice or vermicelli pudding ; occasionally a little salt 
beef with suot dumplings, plain or with currants in themi 
^r pease pudding and to these we should add bread 
and butter and milk and water for tea, and a fair meal 
of bread and o^eese or butter for supper. In the case of 
those youngstersf who look under-fed, a piece of meal at 
night and a glass of beer or milk in the day time should lx; 
added. There is one other po^ in reference to j^iuiig v 
persons* worth notice. It is the mqtoitance of eating a 
^certain amount of fat with the food. Children who have 
unhealthy skins are often those who seem to avoid eating 
fat*' This, is a point which parents would do well . to 
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notiqe. Fat i$ a vi^ influemial item in the food a» 
regards the sldn# nml if it cannot be taken in the ordinary 
way, it is just a question whether it should not be given 
in an artincial form, by way of cod-liver oil, which has 
great effect for good on the skin. The dose for a child I 
of a year old is ten to twenty drops ; for those of five, 
half a tca^oonful. Witli regard to adults, the guide to. 
what is best to be taken for the good of the skin, is the 
effect of food upon the stomach. If there be any article 
which 11^ being taken docs not sit lightly upon the 
stomach, or flushes the face, that should be avoided, for 
its use will fbry likely lead to the development of pimples 
and red blotches. It has been said that tea and coftee 
act injuriously upon the skin. Thert; is no foundation 
for this opinion, but this is certmii that a very close 
sympathy exists between the face and the stomach, and 
when there is a feeling of heat, or the appearance of a 
red flush, after taking beer or wine, or any particular 
article of diet, in young persons, we may expect the 
face to become disordered, and blotclies*and pimples to 
appear. ♦ 

THE HOUSKlIOr.D MECHANIC. 

Tlir*'. TOOL-CIIEST (continued). 

Files and Rasps, - Files are flat blades of ^tcel fixed by 
alang into a wooden handle, and cut all over with a series 
of teeth more or less inimitt*, the various sizes of wliich 
are known as rough cut, bastard rut, second cut, smooth, 
and superfine, and they are of various shapijs and sections, 
such as round, half-round, square, oblong, triangular, oval, 
&c., according to the purpose fi)r which tlicy are rc([uire(l. 
The squ.ire and oblong sluqjes often have one edge not 
cut. 'I'his is called a safe edge,’' and is used as a guide 
in filing up shoulders, tkc. Usually files arc of fully 
hardened steel, and arc therefore capable of attacking any 
metal which is not cquj;l to themselves in hardness. A 
large proportion are made rather thicker in the middle 
than at either end, in order to in some degree counteract 
the rolling motion of the hands, which it is very difficult 
altogether to prevent iif the filing of flat surfaces. 'Ihcy 
arc, iiowever, sometimes made with piirallel surfaces and 
edges. For the purposes of cutting thin slits, such as the 
nicks on the heads of screws, thin blades, cut only on die 
edge.*arc used, 'fhese are called slitting files. 

Jn all cases where from use on ifiatcriaJ of adhesive 
nature fijes liave become clogged up. tlie teeth sliould be 
brushed out with a file«card, lor which purpose a piece of 
worn out cotton combing-card, a kind of thick fustian 
woven with steel wires, answc*rs admirably. As files are a 
somewhat large, item of expenditure in a workshop, from 
the speedy wear to which they are subject, many methods 
have been tried for rocuttinlr the teeth, when worn away, 
by means of acid. 'I'he following method we have founcl 
very effective for fine tiles, but of little use with coai*se 
ones. After lacing brushed clean, an bid file is dipped 
into a mixture of three parts sulphuric acid, one jiart 
nitric acid, and 5even parts water for a time varying from 
five to twenty minutes, according to the freshness of the 
mixture, .and the depth of cut required ; it is then wa'shed 
jn water, and dipped in lime-water to prevent any further 
action of the acid, again Avashed, and dried by heat, and 
brushed over with a mixture of oil and turpentine to 
prevent it from rusting. Whether this process acts onlyi 
by clearing out dirt and dust, or really cuts into the 
surfiice, we cannot say, but wc know from»«xperience that 
it is certainly effective, although not quit^i so good as re- 
cutting, a process we do not advise our readei's to 
The acid process shouy^c performed out of doers, as the 
fumes given off are rather unpleasant. » 

Considerable practice is necessary to attain much pro-, 
ficiency in hand filing^ especially of flat surfaces, i$, from 
the, motions of the elbow and shoulder join|s,.the hahds 


natqrally tend to move the tool in curVed lines/ thereby 
making the work convex or rounded. The same fault is 
further induced by tJie/act that in sweeping a file ot 
moderate length across a narrow surlac<% one nand being 
at each end, the blade, Ijecomcs a I::ver, the fulcrum of 
which is continually shifting in position; and if the 
pressure at each hand is kept constant, the ends will 
alternately be raised or depressed, and will, of course, pro- 
duce a convex surface, instead of a square and true 
As before explained, it is in some degree to counteract 
this tendency that files are made thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, or “bellied,” as it is termed. In finish- 
ing and smoothing filed works the files are slid along 
sideways or kiferally. This motion is called draw filing, 
tin; teeth only scratcli, and do not cut. Rasps are the 
same in action as filc.s, but, being used for wood, the 
teeth arc larger, being produced one at a time by blows of 
a small chisel or punch. The teeth arc always in lines, 
ranged diagonally', or in curved rows across tlic bladei 
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Gimlets and A nj^^ers, — Fig. 7* shows the ordinary form 
of gimlet, which is simply apiece of steel wire fastened 
into a handle at right angles to it, the lower or cutting 
part of which is grooved and fluted out so as to leave 
sharp edges. At the c.xtrciiie end is a small taper .screw, 
by which the tool is kept continually forcing its way into 
the wood, the edges of the flute cutting oui the shavings 
which escape out iq) the gioovc. Twisted gimlets, Fig. 8, 
are by far ilic best, the effect Ix'ing exactly the same,*for 
as the flute is twisted round the barrel the wire is not st> 



Fig, 10. 


much weakened, and the groove being in the form of a 
screw, the*^*i^\^gs arc lifted out, instead of having to 
force tljeir way dj*uiie gcoove. Augers, Fig, 9, arc like 
twisted gimlets, but in place of one groove they have two 
wound round the rod ; the bottom edges of the metal left 
by the t\vo grooves are sharpened into a cutting edge, and 
consequently their action is very easy, smooth, and rapidi 
The kMrgesl augiTs are not fixed into handles, bixt have 
their to|is* expanded into rings, into which a movable 
is tbtiiat 
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' Gau^s. — Fift to, page d 3, $hows a common marking- 

whicn the rod A slides backwards and forwards 
ih the block u, but capable of bcyiig fixed at any required 
place by the screw k ; i^ar one cnd^ is «a hole through 
which the steel point D is driven, hi using this tool the 
right end is grasped by the right hand, the thumb and 
forefinger of which take hold round the block. In gaug- 
ing a piece of wood, one edge, previously planed, is used 
‘«s a guide, the left of the block being kept close up to it, 
the point of course marking a line parallel to the edge of 
the wood at any required distance from it. In cutting 
thin parallel laths, a knife is used instead of the point D ; 



Fig, It, 


this is called a ciiff/ng-gauge. Fig, ii shows a mortice- 
gauge, which is used for marking two parallel lines at 
once, as in marking mortices and tenons. The point A is 
dnvcTv Khtou^ Vcv \\\e same maimer as m xVve commorv 
gau^e, but.a second point, B, is fixed on tb- piece of brass 
Riding in a groove in the rod, which slide is moved by the 
screw c. ‘ The screw c works in a box or nut shown by 
the dotted lines at D. The method of using is tlie same 
as with common gauges. The rod is fixed by the 
screw js. 

Hamm^irs and Mallets , — It would seem ahnost absurd 



carpenters’ work, and the cylindrical ones for more' 
domestic purposes, such as tapping beer-barrels, &c» 

Pincers and Fig. 15 is a diagram of a pair of 

ordinary pincers, which are contrivances for obtaining a 
firm grasp on small objects, such as nails or pieces of 
wire, &c. Common pliers, Fig. 16, arc used for the same 
purposes as pincers, but being smaller, do not grasp quite 
so firmly ; and Fig. 17, a pair of cutting-pliers, used for 
severing small wires. The cutting edges are sometimes 
on the side, and sometimes on the top edges oMhe tool. 
In the former case the ends are prolonged mto regular 
pinching surfaces, thereby serving the twofola purpose of 
cutting and holding. 

Planes , — Fig. 18 is a section showing the construction 
and arrangement of an ordinary plane. 'Phe body, A, is of 



wood, usually beech, the bottom of which is called the 
sole. The Imc r., on which the iron rests, is the bed, ami 
for carpenters’ planes is mostly inclined at an angle of 
forty-live degrees. The iron is kept firmly fastened down 
to the bed by the wedge c, which nts into grooves cm each 
side of the mouth D. 'Phe angle of the wedge is about 
ten degrees, and it is cut away in the middle so as to leave 
room for the screw which holds the two irons together* 
The plane is pushed forward by the handle E, which is let 
into the top. Fig, 19 shows the arrangement of the double 
iron found in most planes, a is the bottom iron, which is 
the t illing part, and li is the top iron or break, as it is 
termed, w^hich is inlendcd to throw off the shavings from 
the cutting edge. It is set with its edge about onc- 


Piff. la. Fig, 13, 14. 

to trouble our readers with a description of tools so uni- 
versally known, but as no tool-chest would be complete 
in their absence, we should not feel altogether justified in 
passing them over. Fig, 12 shows the head of an ordinary 
claw-hammer, the claw of w'hich is useful in taking out 
nails wrongly driven, &c. Fig. 13 shows the head of a 
tang.hammer, the tang being convenient for slight blows 



•«on nails, just for fixing them in a position to be driven in. 
Fig. J4 ia a smith's chipping-hammer, the weight of which 
is nearly all in the lower end, the tangf being annually 
rounded. Of mallets wc need say nothing, dxi^pt to 
recommend the square-headed ones for morticing^ ^d 
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twentieth of an inch from the edge of the cutting-iron, to 
which it is held by the screw c. The adjustment is 
allowed l)y the Jong .>Iol in the bottom iron in which the 
screw slides. The top iron is curved in the direction of 
its length, in order to keep its edge in more complete 
contact with the lowTr iron, and so to allow no shavings 
to pass bclwcon. 

In setting a jdniic the two irons arc screwed together, 
and placed on the bed with the wedge lightly pressed 
in its place ; the edge will then be felt underneath by th« 
hahd, and can be adjusted. Should it be too far out, a 
tap with a hammer on the fore-part of the plane will bring 
it up, or should it not project enough a slight blow on the 
top of the iron will be necessary; when in its ^ace a 
sharp blow on<he top of the w^edge will fix it there. The 
diagram, Fig. 18, shows about the proportion of a jack- 
plane, the length of which is from fourteen to sixteen 
inches. The STSjoothing-plane is smaller, about seven or 
eight inches, 'i'hb trying-plane is much longer, about 
twenty inches, the greater length giving greater acctAacy 
in the surface to be operated 0%^ 'I^e order of Ubing 
is^ generally jack, trying, and smoothing. Plane-irons 
are sharpened in the same way as directed for chisels, 
but from the greater width of the blade, three inchc;^, the 
opeiition is.nv^re difficult. . * 

. • • • • • ■ 





by tke^^Attd 

6n the Itfval of .die detted Imi^. and the 
4^ tli6 sftojEic is not msidkiliQrie liable te be silted during 
tlwfiftoeds of iruumter tibea die grass on the level, But, 
atettt the time of doods, the grass should be frequently 
cqt, so as to keep it short and avoid loss by silting. 
SometiiAes an open ditch, t\ inside the embankment, is 
necessary in the urinter time, and the water from it is 
dtawh w, undor the embankment by means of a pipe 
or trunk ^th a weighted sluice on its mouth at the 
water'sie^; 

lu^OMn ditches, where there is a continuous flow of 
water mring the greater portion of the year, the sides 
may receive a grater slope than they genei&dly have, so 
, as to prevent falling in ; and a row of osiers, &c., may be 
planted, to protect me Imttom by means of their spreading 
roots. Thus, if Fig. 2, is the surface of the meadow, and 
/the surface of the water in the ditch, the side a d may be 
[doped down, so as to produce several mowings of grass. 
The space, may be a foot in breadth, and on this plant 
dpSelya row of osiers or willows, whichever is best adapted 
the soil ; the roots of these will keep the water-way 
bdbw tn a proper state. In the summer-time a sluice put 
at snort distances will form dams to retain thunder 
showers. 

IVhcn an open ditch has no more water to remove than 
whii Ihlls upem the small farm, it may, in most cases, be 
donated into a covered drain. 

large area of land is often found to be 
to the collection of stagnant water below. 

Of .tkvt kin* arc common in many of 
as the Oxford and London clays. 
Thus in the section, Fig. 3, a large basin, xs has been 
sbooped out by the action of the water, gravel and sand 
piMiedifito it, as represented by e, and over this porous 
ihaHmat is again drifted, forming a tenacious soil. 

this the water in course of time filters, and fills 
the interior' of e full to the top. Then, by capillary action, 
this^Wttffr keSfMl tho^ surface above wet, and adapted for 
the |(raw^.d^,. w^nch send down their roots 

to t»e.ssat^ betowv % b^ag at d the water may be 
drawn off to the level of the dotted line, x so as to 
drain effectually the land above. This operation is 
termed , tapping. A covered drain not shown on the 
diagram iemoves the water from d x. 

draining Springs. — When soils lie on rock, springs 
frequently break out to the surface, and by spreading 
far and wide keep much land wet. When the spring 
bwsts out in the bottom of a small basin, so as to form a 
lake, in a soil naturally adapted to produce bog moss, 
a ‘®live bog” is formed; and in Ireland such are very 
cqmhion, and owe their existence to this, that as the 
moss grows the bog rises above the surface level many 
feet in height, and the strength of the moss to retain the 
water having a limit, when the weight of water and moss 
<»ccceds this, the bog breaks from its moorings and 
slides away, carrying everything before it. Had the 
small spring been cut off by a drain before the formation 
of the bog began, or while the spring was accessible to 
thA tools of the drainer, such a catastrophe would have 
bc^jn prevented, and healthy meadow or pasture-land 
found m the place of the live bog. 

Something simibr to live bogs takes place wherever 
pipe but to the surface. Thus, let the section 
c Fig. 4> be the surface of the meado?^,ii|^dng at a 
smaU inclination with the horizon, tne rod^y sub- 

soil form three beds or strata, x y two of which, y s, crop 
out to th© staple, dSr top soil— that is to say, they have 
‘ t|iehssuros,bf the strata so tilted as to receive the water 
collected m tbe, top .soil--^the lower one at and .the 

r fer one at v iS^ The fissures v/antf s /.sonMimes 
right across tto Md ; at other limes obliquely ; but 
udto ^hey conpipA ss they invariably 


that water is not (teamed off naturally at, the lower end 
of the dips*/ and #, it ivifl rise and burist otit in; one Oj* 
more springs along the surface# as at r and v. Tfas 
spring f receives its supply of water from higher-®x>u»d 
by the cleft or fissure <f, and rby that of/ , 

Id this case the spring at> Wps rii© gibund betvr^ 
it and € wet ; and the spring c does the same with the 
ground below it ; so that the work of drainage consists 
in cutting a single drain right up to each spring, or 
through both, so as to drain the grounds If,liowcver, 
there are a series of springs along each fissure, viz., 
c and then a deep drain along each fis^re wilt be 
necessary. 

By far tlw? largest area of land requires to be drained 
by parallel drains placed at short distances from each 
other. Even in examples of rocky grounds, as Fig. 4, 
and when the soil is of considf^rable depth over the rock, 
it cannot be effectually drained otherwise ; for although a 
single drain wiU^.removc the flow of water from a spring, 
the watcrpacross the fissures, from their irregular direc- 
tion, oozes out so imperceptibly that the eye of the spring 
cannot be detected, while in other cases the eye is too 
deep to be reached by a drain. 

At one time the pipes used in parallel draining w^ere of 
a horseshoe form, but now rouna ones are generally used. 
The most popular arc those represented by Fig. 5, without 
sockets, or with sockets, as in Fig. 6. They arc placed 
as in P'ig. 7, which also gives the section of a conwnon 
drain, showing the pipe as it lies in the ground. In this 
case X y is the ^surface of the ground. 

In draining ' land lying in grass, the surface spit a* 
requires to be carefully dug out, turned over, and laid 
at the side, as shown by the dotted line the grassy 
side undermost. The object of this is that it may be 
replaced with the grassy side uppermost when the pipe has 
been laid and the earth filled in. Sometimes burnt earth, 
gravel, and the like, is put over the pipe as high as s. 

The earth should be trampled in as closely as prac- 
ticable, and if a water barrow or cart be drawn along the 
drain before the sod a* is replaced, the water will both 
consolidate the earth below, and assist the roots of the 
grass above to strike iind recover life. 

The depth of drains varies from three to four feet; 
the pipe being seldom placed at a less depth below the 
surface than three feet, and seldom at a greater cj^pth 
than four feet ; but to both these extremes there arc 
exceptions, which experience and intelligence can direct. 

The distance between parallel drainings is even more 
varied than their depth — 15, 18, 24, 30, 40, and even 60 
feet asunder being common. In practice the depth of 
the drain and the distance asunder are determined by 
the nature of the soil. The general error fallen into in 
clay soils is to place the drains^too far asunder, under the 
fallacious notion that tftc greater depth will draw the 
greater distance ; but the pipe in the bottom of the drain, 
Fig. 7, has no active function of this kind — />., it does 
not draw . The water merely percolates through the soil 
by gravitation, and as the density of soils gimeraUy 
increases with tlieir depth, the opposite is the practical 
conclusion. If, therefore, the density thus increases — for 
this is the true question-drains three feet in depth, and 
12 and 15 feet asunder, must act upon tenacious clays 
more effectually than if laid four feet in depth and x8 
tp 24 feet asunder. 

Draining pipes are about 13I inches long, and fr^ 
one to six ineW and upwards in diameter. Ih practice, 
the size is regulaaed, first, by the distance asund^ at 
which you put the drains ; secondly, the clinsate; thirdly, 
by the inclination of the groiimt The small bbae' 1$ 
liable to be closed if the pipes are not contim^ 

tp lie-volosely in a line. • ^ « 

It generally answers better to divide titiue field into trio 
or ifiore oi^ five efapiftft eedh* ‘ 1^ tfiefidEbrei 
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the 4rahw in k»i({fli, Iw the flye 

chains With pij^j the thuidle five ^ins mik 

2»inch pipeit ^ the &wer five chains with al^ineh pipes ; 
the dist&te between the drains being 15 teet^ and the 
indication tini&m an^ sufficient to keep a smart flow 
through Ae pipes* 

SocKOtixnes it is found easier and more advisable to run 
a main drain across the field than to increase the diameter 
of the oipes towards the bottom headland. At the 
bottom headland there requires to be a main drain into 
which the oommon drains discharge themselves. This 
math drain, of Considerable length, and running parallel 
to Reopen ditch, may discharge itself in two or more 
places ; but without special provision being made, the 
common iji^ms should not flow directly into an open 
watercourse. 

COOKING. f 

II.— SIMPLE REaPES {conihiued), 

Pi>iato Bread . — Boil the required quantity of mealy 
potatoes in their skins ; drain, dry, and then p(?cl them. 
Crush them on a board with a rolling-pin, till they are a 
stiff paste without lumps. Then mix your yeast with , 
them, and flour equal in quantity to the potatoes. Add | 
water enough to make the whole into dough, and knead 
the mass well. When risen, set into a gentle oven. Do 
not close the door immediately, but bake a little longer 
ihan for ordinary bread. Without these ijrecautions the 
crust will be hard and brittle, while the inside still re- 
mains moist and pasty, Other flours can be in like 
manner made into bread with a mixture of potatoes, 
but they arc best cooked as cakes on the hearth, or j 
in the way given below for pouuo cake. In Scotland j 
oatmeal is frequently mixed w\,. whoalen flour in making 
fakes, and in the we&t of Ireland with maize flour in 
making stirabout. 

Potato Very acceptable’ to children at supper, 

especially if they have had the fun of seeing it made. 
Cold potatoes, if dry and floury, will serve for this. If 
you have none, boil some, as for potato bread. Crush 
them with butter and salt ; mix in a small proportion of 
flour (wheaten, oaten, rye, or maize) and a little yeast (the 
lastlnay be omitted at pleasure), and with milk work the 
whole to the consistency of very firm dough. Roll it out 
to the thickness of an inch and a half or two inches. Cut 
it out the size of your frying-pan, the bottom of which you 
smear with grease, and in it lay your cake, after flouring 
it fdl over. Bake, covered with a plate, on the trivet of 
your stovCy over a gentle flic, or belter on the hearth, 
when turf or wood is bu^nt. ' Shake and sliift it a little 
from time to timo, to prevent burning. When half done, 
turn it, and cover with a plate again. Other cakes of 
wrtifermented pastes may be baked in tbc same way. 

iiJlM Dumplings^ These, as well as light 

dumpings boSlcd, are, in reality, nothing Init bread boiled 
or stiaped instead of being baked. In light dumpling 
couhtri^, housewives buy, in the course of the- m(yning, 
SO many pennyworths of dough at the baker’s, ana keep 
it \v:arm and covered till wanted, which saves their having 
to make bread themselves. Steaming dumplings is by 
fat the neatest way, besides saving an dktra saucepan. 
The diimplii^ is cooked in the steamer on the top ^ 
the aauc^h,>hi1e the bit of meat and the vc^ables 
are bofica below. The doifgh receive a little extra 
is rolled Itito the shape of a good-sized apple, 
over with flour, and then put into the 
As the didbplmgs swell in cooking, they 
shield iikcither to&ch each other nor the sidt^ of the 
^lite.Nvater must be kept boiling all the? while. 
Wlm. theit outsides are smooth and dry. . Set 1 
^txsi jjftk Wit pjSt the minute are tsdien Out cl thej 


steamer* Cold lig^ damping, dkeemedi,.. sliced 
toasted, and butteredy is not a bad substitifte fi>r muffing 
Boiled l^ht dult^>li»gs are prepared in the 
and are thFOWtf into Miiug water, whkh mask be , kept 
boiling all the while. They take less time to cool^ 
from twenty minutes to half an hour— than steamed ones 
do. The outside of boiled dungings is apt to be a little 
sloppy. 

The best sauce to cat with these is good roast'^egt 
dripping, with the filit and the brown gravy mixed 
together. Treacle is also used. A nice way of scrvh>g 
it is to put a bit of butter into the treacle, and then pour 
a tittU boiling water over them, stirring till they are 
mixed together. Equally approved is 

Matrimony Put a bit of butter into cold vrater 

in a saucepan ; dust in a little flour, stirring one way till 
they are completely mixed ,* then add some brown su^ 
and a table-spoonful or so of vinegar. Continue stirring 
till it boils ; poUr into a ba&in, and serve with *your 
dumplings. 

Hard., or Suffolk., Dumplings are unleavened dumplings, 
and as indigestible as unleavened bread. They are 
nothing but flour and water made into a stiff paste, with 
a little salt. This is rolled into balls as big as oilers fist- 
floured outside, thrown into boiling water, and boiled 
three-quarters of an hour. Some housewives (when there 
is no gravy to cat with them) put a little bit of butter 
in thp middle. They make a dish of eatable^ cannoni 
balls, each enclosing a spoonful of oil. 

Drop Diimplings.‘--\\;!ik& a thick batter witli flour, 
milk, salt, eggs, and yeast. Set it for an hour in a warm 
pla^e, to rise. 'Phrow table-spoonfyls of this, one by onp, 
into a saucepan of water boiling galloping. When done, 
let them drain on youi' slice an instant as you take them 
up, and serve with gravy, matrimony sauce, or sugan and* 
butter. They are nearly, if not quite, the same as the 
popular Bavarian Damp/ Kmdkln, 

Gingerbread , — Mix well together two pounds of floilr, 
half a pound of butter oiled, one ounce of ground ginger, 
and a table-spoonful of baking powder ; then stir in two 
pounds of treacle. Bake in a slow oven, putting it in 
as soon made, and watching it carefully afterwards. 

Mrs. Smith's Gingerbread —Beat up well together one 
ound of treacle, one pound of flour, half a pound, of oiled 
utter, two ounces of candied citron-peel, and one ounce 
of powdered ginger. Put it into shallow tins, and set it 
into tlic oven immediately. The addition of powdered 
cinnamon and a little honey to the above ingredients 
makes a very nice and striking variety of gingerbread, « 

Egg-Powder Cake. — Egg-powder, as it is called, is a 
vegetable compound, intended to serve as a substitute for 
eggs, to four of which one penny packet professes td ^ 
equivalent in cakc-making, and sufficient to add to two 
pounds of flour. Some cooks, however, think it best to , 
use it in addition to eggs. The powder is first mixcii 
with the flour, and then water or milk is added, fot> 
plum, batter, and other puddings, cakes, pancakes, dec. 
For a cake: miJt well together one quarlerfi of flour, half 
a pound of butter, two ounces of sweet pork lard, threfc- , 
quarters of a pound of well-washed currants, half a j?oi^d 
of sugar, two packets of egg-powder, and three eggs. 
You may add mixed spices, grated nutmeg, and candied 
citron-peel, to your taste. When thqpc are ^thoroughly 
stirred up together, with enough milk to bring the whole 
to a iM-ojJsii V qj^istency, butter the inside of your cake-tiq^. 
put tbp cake bake immediately. The top of the 

cake may be glazed with beat-up egg. 

Cheap While making bread, take some ot t|io 

dough after has begun to rise* To every pouudiof** 
dough knead in an ounce or more of butter or 
a quJ^er of a pound bf coazhe sugar, some grated nut- 
meg, 9ni ^ther a quarter of a pound of corrants and 
ch(ii|>ed raisins or a few. caraway seeds, , Wh^ your 
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tims made upf <£ist it floiuv covet it witli a 
dMfht set it in a warn place to risoragam. When 
risen, aet it into the oven immediately. ^ Bake 
thoroughly, but not too iasti and it will turn out firm and 
light. 

Sdify Lumt Cakts . — Make a soft dough with flour, a 
little salt and butter, two or three eggs, yeast, and milk 
and water. After kneading well, let it rise before the 
' .fire. Then*make it into dies of a size convenient to 
slice across and toast Bake slightly, but in an oven 
shaip enough to make them rise. When wanted, slice, 
toast, and butter your Sally Lunns, and serve piping hot 
on a fdate which vou cannot hold with your naked fingers. 
There are two cmiections to these and the following— 
.V they are indigestible, and are also terrible “'stroys" 
(destroyers, consumers) for butter. 

Muffins , — With warm milk, a liberal allowance of yeast, 
flour, a- little sal^ and an egg or two, make dough still 
softer in its consistence than the above. *After kneading 
or bditing, get it to rise wll. Then make your muffins 
as you Would small dumplings ; dust them with flour, 
flatten them, and bake them slightly on a hot iron plate, 
or in tin rings, turning them to bake the upper side when 
the under side is done. The great object is to keep them 
light, moist, and full of eyes. Muffin-making is a profes- 
sion, but its secrets are not inscrutable. Once possessed 
of the iron plate (which you wilj be able to obtain 
wnhout difficulty from any ironmonger), a few trials 
will put you in the way ; and if you have ore or two 
bilures at first, they will be eaten with the greater relish 
because they zxt your failures. B^ore toasting a muffin, 
cut it nearly in two, leaving it slightly attached in the 
middle. When toasted brown and crisp on both sides, 
slip the butter into the gaping slit, and serve on a plate 
xfbt quite red-hot. 

Crumpets are made in the same way as muffins, only 
the^ paste is still softer, approaching oattcr in its con- 
sistency. Let them also rise well. Bake slightly in like 
manner on an iron iflate made for the purpose. The 
usual sixe and thickness of crumpets you team from the 
specimens sold in the shops. After toasting, inuffiiis 
should be crisp ; crumpets, soft and woolly. It is like 
eating a bit of blanket soaked in butter. If you arc 
pining for crumpets, and have no iron plate, you may 
iiake them in the fr^ng-pan, which the Americans often 
use for cake-making. 

jRatse4 Buckwheat Cakes {American ), — ^Warm a quart 
of water. Stir into it a good table-spoonful of treacle, 
and* a teaspoonful of salt Mix in enough buckwheat- 
flour (or oatmeal or Indian corn-flour) to make a stiff 
batten together with a table-spoonful of Jgood yeast. Let 
' it stand to rise before the fire. Then bake on a hot plate, 
in iron rtng^ like muffins, or in a slack oven. Toast and 
eat it hot with butter. 

, Fried Bread Cakes {Americany^-^To a quantity of light 
dough jequal to five tea-cupfuls, add half a cupful of 
• Initter, three of brown sugar, 'a teaspoonful of salt, four 
^gS, and a little grated nutmeg. Knead these well 
'^ogithcr with flour; let them rise before the fire until 
'^vetydight. Knead the dough again after it rises ; cut it 
into diamond-shaped cakes ; let them rise ; and fry in 
lard or dripping, as soon as light. These cakes are best 


lard or dripping, as soon as light, 
eaten Tresh. . 


or Journey Cake {American),--^o\\ a pint of 
miMf/mSk ; pour it over a tea-cupful and a h^fc^lndian 
corn-meal, and beat it for fifteen minuMf' Unless«weli 
beaten, it Will not be light. Add a little salt, half a tea- 
cupful of spur milk, one beatefi egg, a table-spoonful of 
buttpr, a table-apoonful of flour, and a ifia-spaonful 
0 ^ carbonate of eoda. Beat well together again. This 
*cake is best baked in a spider (a deep iron pan) oyfthe 
stote. When browned On the bottom, turn it iht;o Snlther 
spider, Of finish it oft on the griddle. 


Ptum’^Pudding^ {Economical and Exeellmi),—TAx^ tp. 
getber in a Bowl one pound Of flour; one pound of berf 
or veal suet, chopped fine ; half a pound of currants, pro* 
viously washed ; half a pound of raisins, st<med ; two 
eggs, a little salt, grated nutmeg, and finely minced lemon- 
peel, with enough new milk to bring the pudding to a 
proper consistence. You may boil it either in a cloth 
floured inside, tying it up not too tightly, but lowing a 
little room for it to swell ; or in a pudding-basin buttered 
inside. In the latter way, it will look handsomrf when 
turned out on the dish, and will be less liablento loss of 
sweetness from the water getting in ; but it will take 
somewhat longer to boil. In either case, the boiling 
should be maintained continually. The pudding may be 
increased in size, by adding bread crumbs and a little 
sugar, with one more egg and a little more flour, to bind 
the whole together. 

If pudding sauce is wanted to eat with this, put a little 
flour and water ii^o a saucepan, stir in a lump of butter 
and a little browr^ sugar, and when they are blended 
smoothly, throw in a glass of orange, ginger, or other 
home-made wine. An elegant sauce for boued puddings 
is made by mixing with the above a dessert-spoonful of 
red currant jelly. 

Plum-pudding may be “lengthened" (some would call 
it “ adultemted”) with carrots chopped very fine ; it may 
be enriched with sultana (stoncless) raisins, candied citron- 
peel, blanched almonds, crushed macaroons, brandy, white 
wine, and a variety of other good things. ^ But we have 
eaten plum-puddings with too many ingredients. Enough 
is as good as a feast. 

Baked Apple-Pudding,-^}?^ the required quantity of 
apples ; quarter them ; take out the cores ; set them on 
the fire in a stewpan with a little sugar and water, and 
the rind of a lemon chopped exceedingly fine. Boil 
them, closely covered with the lid, till they arc soft 
enough to be mashed with a fork. While mashing them, 
add the juice of your lemon. Turn them out of the stew- 
pan, and set them aside" to cool. Butter or grease the 
inside of a rather shallow pic-dish ; line it throughout 
with good ordinary pie-crusL Beat up (not to a froth) . 
two or three eggs ; mix them well with your apple-pulp, 
and put the mixture into your pic-dish ; smooth the top 
with the back of a spoon, and grate a little nutmeg over 
it. Bake it in a moderate oven. The pudding is goDd 
either hot or cold. For stylish dinners, bake the pudding 
in a dish or tin with upright^ instead of slanting sides. 
Use puff-paste, instead of ordinary pie-crust ; mix orange- 
flower or rose-water, or some liqueur, as noyau, with the 
eggs when you beat them up; when the pudding is cold, 
take out of the tin, and dust the top with pounded lump 
sugar. ' 

Sausage Dumpling , — Bend one sausage neck and heels 
together; enclose it in crust as you did with ^ple- 
dumpling, taking care to prevent all leakage, lie it 
in a cloth, and boil. Making one large sausage-duzimling, 
or boiling several sausages in a crust in a pudding-basin, 
docs not produce half the fun nor half the enjwment as 
when e^h child has a dumpling to itself, full of savoury, 
steaming gravy. It is good, sound, substantial fare, 
and at the same time wholesome, but it should be pre- 
pared with some care, and it is not often that one can 
buy good hot s^sage-dumplings with crusts that keep 
thttgravy in. 

mincemeat or Bacon Pudding , — ^After pig-kifling and 
the like, there are^ften sundry scraps too small to put jn 
store, and too good fo waste. ,Chop them up with a little 
salt bacon, season vdth pepper and all-spice^ and 
into dumplings like sausage-dunmlitlgfs. ^ 

Mincemdkt or Bacon Roll , — Prepare •the meat as for 
dumplings of the same, and with it make mils like *sau- 

:e-rq|ls, only on a larger scale, so as tdbe able to stop 

ittle gap in-the stoma^ of a hungry man. \ • 
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DOMESTIC SURGERY. . 

IL— H^CMOURHAGE 

In aU cases of bleediRR from the hand or arm it is im- 
poiiatit that the limb shbuld be kept quiet, and in a raised 
position. For this purpose, and ibr many others, a sling 
IS most conveniently made of a silk handkerchief, which 
should be folded like a cravat, and of a convenient width. 
The linfo being placed in the loop of the slings the front 
end is to be brought forward over the opposite shoulder, 
and'the othrsr end over the shoulder of the same side to 
me^.it at the back of the neck, as seen in the illustration. 
In i^^ay the arm will be drawn forward, and can be 
easuy^^ised to any height, and the sling will not slip as it 
always docs if tied in the opposite way (Fig. 9). 

Bleeding from cuts about the face is seldom serious, 



Fig. XI. 


unless the lip should be divided by a blow upon the 
mouth, in which case a surgeon should be immediately 
consulted, or the resulting deformity may be great. 
Collodion is a veiy useful application to cuts about the 
face, and in applying it the part should be firmly pinched 
with the fingers for a few moments, so as to stop the 
bluing, then having been wiped dry, the collodion may 
be painted on, and after a few minutes, when it h£ 3 & dried, 
the part may be released from the fingers. Court plaister 
may be applied with the same precautions, care being 
taken that 00th sides of the plaister are thoroughly wetted, 
without removing the adhesive material. In extensive 
cuts upon the face, it is advisable to have .recourse to 
stitches of silk, in order to reduce the resulting scars to a 
minimum. In cases when the assiuance of a medical 
cannot be obtained, an ordinary stout sewing needle, 
with purse-^silk or cotton, may be pushed through 
-the Whole thickness of the akin on each side of the cut, 
and an ekhth of an inch from the margin, and the $ilk be 
tied in a double knot when the loop has been dr ^wn tight, 
> so aS to bring the edges tc^ether. One stitch be 
^ required for R>cut an inch long* and so on'iri pr^po^ion ) 


and a strip of plaister should be put across the wound on 
each side. Stitches should not be left in the skin of the 
face more thah two days, and should then be^cut dpse.jto 
the knot with* a sharp pair of scissors, and drawn out 
gently. Narrow strips of plaister applied across a wound, 
and slighriy overlapping one another, will, in m^y cases, 
obviate the necessity for stitches. 

In wounds about the head, a little of the hair on each 
edge of the wound should be cut away, and a pad of lint 
be placed over it, and be bound on firmly with a bandag)^ 
This will of course vary somewhat according* to the por- 
tion of the cut, but will consist essentially 01 one or two 
turns round the front and back of the head, which should 
be secured* wiUi a pin, followed by a turn beneath the 
chin and over the top of the head, which will keep the 
other tight, as in the illustration. 
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The trunk and lower limbs arc seldom wounded, uiiless 
the injury is a severe one, which would necessitate im- 
mediate medical attendance. Before this arrives, the only 
assistance bystanders can give is to stop any bleeding, 
cither by making pressure upon the bleeding spot, or. by . 
encircling the limb with a handkerchief tourniquet as 
already described. ♦ . : 

^ burst varicose vein in the leg gives rise to serious 
bleeding, which will be dangerous if not rapidly ebdiked. 
As the accident ordinarily happens when the pa tient is 
standing, she (for it is usually women who saner from 
varicose veins) should immediately lie down, and the leg 
should »-aised, whilst a bystander presses the finger upon 
the hldedin^t^iijt. A pjid of lint ’and a firm bandage 
should then be allied, and the patient should rest the leg 
for a few days, and continue the use of the bandage as long 
as the veins are swollen. ^ 

To bandage a leg properly the foot must be raised tnd 
the^andage Secured sound the ankle by crossing tihe ends 
in ffdnt? Of k, as seen in the illustration. The bandage is ' 
theyn carried beneath the foot, and again around the ankle 
oiicc or twice, and then round the leg, each turn over- 
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_ j the preceding one, When the cnlf is reach^, it 
! be necessary, in order to mnhe (he bandage fit pm* 
p6rly^ to tnm it down on the outinr side ot the limb each 
time U surrounds it ; and in ordet to do this neatly, the 
bandage should not be. drawn tight until after the ** turn'’ 
been made* It wiQ assist in doing this neatly if the 
finger is laid upon thd bandage to fix it at the point where 
the turn' is to 1m made^ as shown in the illustration. 

depend upon plethora, and be salu- 
taiy, ^ if severe, and much blood is habitually 

lost, mediSjpdvice should be sought, in order that they 
may be pdKmntly relieved. To check the bleeding 
tetnfNn[S^y^ tlm injection of cold water, or cold decoction 
is ' * 

The immediate treatment of ordinary wounds 
of a ^ight character has been sufficiently indicated in the 
sections relating to haemorrhage. The after-treatment of 
a woimd cannot be of too simple a character. Where 
th»re^» no pain or discomfort about the wounded part, 
there can be no object in disturbing the first dressing 
applied^ and this should be left uxidhiturbed for from two 
td[;ibur days, according to the severity of the* injury. If 
aM has gone well, it is quite possible that a skin- wound 
may heal at once, and merely require the application of a 
piece ctf plaster over k, to protect it for a few additional 
days, if however, it is found on carefully soaking off the 
original aressing that the wound is open and dischardng, 
iit best application will be the ‘‘ water-dressing.” This 
consists fimply of a double fold of lint or soft linen suited 
to sire of the woun^ and wetted with warm water, 
oyer which a piece of oiled idlk, slightly larger than the 
lint itself, is secured with a strap of adhesive plaistcr ot :i 
bamdage. The lint should be changed twice a day, but 
the oil«^ silk will serve for many days in succession. If 
a sirqple wound fails to heal in a few days under this 
treatment, medical advice should be had recourse to. If 
on removing the first dressing, a wound is found to have 
itr edges rea and tender, and the part ispainful, a poultice 
of bread or linseed-meal may be appliea for a day or two 
bofoVe the water-dressing is begun. The vulgar dread of 
what is termed ‘‘proud flesh” may be mentioned here, 
•simply for the purpose of stating that the so-caUed proud 
flesh is only a slight exaggeration of the ordinary process 
of healing and is of no moment unless it rises high above 
the general' surfoce, in which case the occasional applica - 
tion of apiece of blue- vitriol (sulphate of copper) will soon 
reduce it to proper dimensions. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT. 

, ' l.— POUWHY. 

ifiSfum md Ram . — The first essential reauisite to 
*supcefs in poultry-k^ping is a thoroughly good house for 
<jSe bivds. This does noj: necessarily imply a large one or 
. aco^^: we once knew a young man who kept fowls most 
prditwly, with only a house of his own construction not 
^ more than three feet square, and a run of the same wjdth, 
twdive feet long. It means simply that the fowl- 
hlbm must oombiite two absolute essentials-^be both 
perfect weatherprooif, and well ventilated. With regard 
to point, it is not only necessary to keep out the 

nun^ ImU itfeo the wind — a matter very seMom attended 
mtfc Which has grpat influence on the heah||umd laring 
of tim inmates. The cheapest which 

an inch AhSk will answer very wou in any ordinary 
English .fdSmate *, but if so (built, the boards should either 
••be tongtt^ toother, or all the cracks betweec them care- 

in string with a Hunt chisel, 
uore shemid a&o be taken that the door fits well, admit- 
ting no aSir except ^ader the bottom ; and, in shactf^every 
pmoaulion taken to pitVtait draught Th6 hole by wfhich 


the fowls enter, even when ks loose trop^doof is closed,, 
^ould admit enough oir to supply Ibe mmates, and the 
object is to have but this source of supply, and to 
ke^ the fowls out of all direct draught it For 
the roof, tiles alone are not sufficient, and 4f 
there should be cither boarding or ceiling under them ; 
otherwise all the heat will escape through the numerous 
interstices, and in winter it win he impossible, to Wp 
the house. warm. Planks alone a good roofinjg. 
They may either be laid horizontally, one platflc over- 
lapping the other, and the whole well tarred tjvo or three 
times first of all, and every autumn afterwards ; or per- 
pendicularly, fitting close ei^e to edge, and' tan^ wen 
covered with large sheets of brown paper, which' would 
receive two coats of tar more. This last makes a very 
smooth, waterproof, and durable roofing, which throws 
off the water well. But, on the whole, we prefer board 
covered with patent felt, which should be tarred once a 
year. 

In the north oT England, a house built of wood, unless 
artificially warmed, requires some soft of lining. Matting 
is often used, and answers perfectly for warmth, but un- 
fortunately makes a capital harbour for vennin. When 
used, it should only be slightly affixed to the walls, and 
at frequent intervals be removed and beaten. Felt 
is the best material, the strong smell of tar repelling most 
insects from taking up their residence therein. 

If a tight brick shed offers, it will, of course, be 
secured for the poultry habitation. But let all dilapida- 
tions be well repaired. 

Ventilation is scarcely ever provided for as it should 
be, and the want of it is a fruitful source of failure and 
disease. An ill-ventilated fowl-house must cause sickly 
inmates ; and such will never repay the proprietor. This 
great desideratum must, however, as already observed, be 
secured without exposing the fowls to any direct draught ; 
and for the ordinary detached ibwj-houscs, the best plan 
is to have an opening at the highest point of the roof, 
surmounted by a ‘‘lantern” of boards, put together in 
the well-known fashion of Venetian blinds. A south or 
south-east aspect is desirable, where it can be had ; and 
to have the house at the back cither of a fire-place or a 
stable is a great advantage in winter; but we have 
. proved by long experience that both can be successfully 
j. dispensed with if only the two essentials are combined, 
of good ventilation with perfect shelter. 

We do not approve of too large a house. For half a 
dozen fowls, a very good size is five feet square, and sloping 
from six to eight feet high. The nests may then be placed 
on the ground at the back, where any eggs can be readily 
seen'; and one perch will roost all the birds. This 
perch, unless the breed kept is small, had better not 
DC more than eighteen inches from the ptnmd, and 
should be about four inches in diameter. A rough pole 
with the bark on answers best : the claws cling to it 
nicely, and bark is not so hard «as . planed wood* By 
far the greater number of perches are much too high 
; and small ; the one fault causing heavy fowls to hme 
themselves in flying down, and the other piioducmg 
deformed breastbones in the chickens— an Dccurrence 
disgraceful to any poultry-yard. The air at the<4op of 
any room or house is, moreover, much rmre impure 
than that nearer the floor. Many prder a movable 
pprch fixed on trestles. In large bouses they ore usefel, 
but in a smaller they are needless. If the perch be ptoced 
at the height ii^jiicaied, and a little in advance' w the 
front edge of the nests, placed at the back, no ht^ 
ladder will be required ; and the -floor being left quite 
clear, will be cleaned with the greatest ease, while*the 
fowls wflLfeel no draught from the 3ooa 

, Besides tlie house for roosting and layiiigv 
necessary, to which the birds may resort in rainy 
Shoifid the h^use, indeed, be very laige« and%avo a^goojd*^ 
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window, this is tiot al>solntely needed; otherwise H snust 
be provided, and is better separate in .any case. If this 
shdd, be fenced in with wire, so that the fowls may be 
strictly coidmed during wet weather, so much the better ; 

nest to bad air, wet is by far the moat fruitful source, 
not ottty of borretmss, but of illness and death in the 
poultiyryard. If the space available be very limited — 
say fiv6 of six feet by twelve or sixteen — t’lc whole 
should be roofed over ; when the house will occupy one 
end of dse space, and the rest will form a covered run.*' 
But in this case the shed should so arranged that 
suit^light nAy reach the birds during some part of the 
day. They not only enjoy it, but without it, although 
aduk fowls may be kept ior a time in tolerable health, 
they droop sooner or later, and it is almost impossible 
to rear healthy chickens. 

Should the range be wider, a shed from six to twenty 
feet long and four to eight wide may be reared against 
the walk Next the fowl-house will still, for obvious 
reasons, be the most convenient afrangfement, and it is 
also best fenced in, as before recommended. The whole 
roof should be in one to look nent, and should project 
about a foot beyond the enclosed space, to throw the 
water well off. To save the roof drippings from splash- 
ing in, a gutter-shoot will of course be provided, and the 
wire should be boarded' up afoot from the ground. All 
this being carried out properly, the covered “run” ought 
at all times to be perfectly dry. 
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Fig. ». 

a Broad shelf, eighteen inches high. 
JSi Perch, four inchc:^ above. 
c Neets, open top and in front. 


The best dooring for the fowl-house is concrete made 
with strong, fresh-slaked hydraulic lime and pounded 
“ dibdters,” put down hot, well trodden once a day for a 
weel^ and finally smoothed. The process is trouble- 
some, but the result is a floor which is not only very 
clean in itself, but easily kept so. Trodden, earth will 
also answer very well. The floor of the shed may be 
the same, but, on the whole, it is preferable there to 
leave the natuial loose earth, or cover it with sand, 
winch the foWls delight to scratch in. 

aeaplineSs must be attended to. In the house it is 
easily secured by laying a board under the perch, which 
can be Scraped dean every morning i^ a moment, and 
the mr the fowl breathes thus kept perfectly pure. Or 
tbe'^epptngs . may be,^ fidcen up daily with a small hoe 
hM ^ bousemaia'S common dustpan, after )vhich n 
ashe$ or sand lightly siffinkled will mal^ the 
house att it should be, 

. Thi&t is another most excellent plan for preserving 


deaidiness in the roosting^ousCf for whidt we are in- ’ 
debted. fo “ The Canada Tanner,” and yAich. is diown 
in Fig, I, A broad sh^lf, a, is fixed at the bade of tife 
the bouse, and* the perch, placed four or live inches 
above it, a foot frean the wall. The nestif, are conve- 
niently placed on the ground underneath, and need no 
top. whilst they ate perfectly protected from defilement 
and arc also well shaded, to the great delight of the 
hen. The shelf is scraped clean every morning with 
greatest ease and comfort, on account of f^CbnvenUmt 
height, and sightly sanded afterwards ; wpgt the floor 
of the house is never polluted at all by'^'^ufo roosting 
birds. The broad shelf has yet^ another recommendation 
in the }>erfect*protectim it affords from upward draughts 
of air. 

The covered “ run ” should be raked clean two or three 
times a week, and dug over whenever it Ick^s sodden 
or gives any offensive smell. Even this is not sufficient. 
Three or four times a year, two or three inches deep- 
in fact, the whole polluted soil — must be removed, and 
replaced by fresh earth, ashes, or sand, as the case may 
be. If tlie floor be hard, there must be under the 
shed a heap of dry dust or sifted ashes, for the fowls 
to roll in and cleanse themselves in their own peculiar 
manner, which should be renewed as often as it becomes 
damp or foul from us^ 

If chickens be a part of the intended plan, a separate 
compartment should be provided for the sitting hens j 
but this will be further treated of in a sifbsequent 
article. 

Many will wish to know what space is necessary, ^ he 
“ run ” for the fowls should certainly be as large as can 
be afforded ; an extensive range is not only better for 
their health, but saves both trouble and food, as they 
wHl to a great extent forage for themselves* Ver)j few. 
however, can command this ; and poultry may be kept 
almost anywhere by bciiring in mind the one important 
point, that the smaller the space in which they are con- 
fined, the greater and more constant attention must be 
bestowed upon the cleanliness of their domain. They 
decline rapidly in health and produce if ‘kept on foul 
ground. If daily attention be given to this matter, a 
covered shed, ten or twelve feet long by six feet wide, 
may be made to suffice for half a dozen fowls without 
any open run at all. By employing' a layer of dry earth > 
as a deodoriser, which is turned over every day and 
renewed once a week, the National Poultry Company 
kept such a family in each pen of their late large esta- 
blishment at Bromley. These pens did not exceed 
size mentioned, yet the adult fowls were in the high&t 
health find condition ; and, with birds thus confined, the 
company took many prizes at first-class shows. > 

Poultry-keeping, therefore, is within the reach of all. 
The great thing is purity, which must be secured, either 
by space, or in default of that, by care: hardy fowls 
will sometimes thrive in spite of draughts, exposure, and , 
scanty food ; but the strongest birds sp^ily succumb 
to baa inanagcntcnt in this particular, which is perhaps 
the yiost frequent cause of failure. It should also be 
remarked that poultry thus confined will require a dife- 
rent diet to those kept more at liberty ; but this will ne 
more fully explained by-and-bye. 

If the run be on the limited scale described, dry earth 
is decidedly the best deodoriser. It is, however, seldom 
at the com»r»and of those who have little spi^ce to spare, 
and sifted asht.: an inch deep, spread over the floor of 
the whole shed, will answer very well. The ashes sJiould 
be raked every other morning, and renewed at least 
every fortniglit, or oftener if possible. Of course, the •• 
number of fowls must be limited ; they should not exceed 
five cr six ; and unless a second shw of the same me 
can bS {flowed, the rearing of chickens should not be 
attended. * 
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To those who cAn give up a portion of their ^rden» simply stretched from pOsttp post, ‘wthout a tail atlhe 
the plan, Fig« 2 , of a po»ttTy*yard Can be connden^y top, as the inmates are then tar less likely to attempt 
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recbmmcndcd. It represents, with very slight modifica- flying over, 
tfon^our dwn present acconimodatioif,; and havii^ te&ted do r 


not like to sec fowls with their wings put If 


erected than any plan pn a similar scale we nave seen, numoer. This will ettectuauv prevent the birds from 
but, with the adfdition of - a lawn 'Pn which the chickens flying, and as the primary quills arc always tucked under 
may be, coofM, is alfeo adapted to. rearing in the the others when not in use, there is no external sign of the 
highest perfection any operation. «> 


highest p^ection any 
sin^e variety of either 
ormnary or .“fancy" 
fowls. The space re- 
quired in all .is only 
twenty-five by thirty- 
five feet. If more 
can be aflbrded, give 
it, all means ; but 
we -viiave found this, 
with very moderate 
care, amply sufficient, 
and we oelieve it will 
meet the requirements 
of a larger class of 
readers than any oth^ 
we are acquainted 
with. 

^ This plan, as will be 
seen, comprises two 
distinct houses, sheds, 
and runs, with a sepa- 
rate compartment for 
sitting hens. The 
» nests are placed on 
. thc^ound at the back 
of the houses, and the 
perches, as before re- 
eommended, a foot in 
advance of them, and 
eighteen inches high. 
The holes by which the 
fowls enter open into 
the sheds, which arc 
netted in, so that in 
wet weather they can 
he altogether con- 
fined. In dry weather 
the shed is opened 
to give them liberty. 
The fencing should 
be boarded up a foot 
high, not only to pre- 
Ttent rain splashing 
in, but to keep in 
necessary young 
^ chickens, which would 
otherwise run out be- 
tween the meshes. 

• A walk in front of 



ELEVATION 



PLAN 


SCALE 


A A Roosting utid laying houses. 

B B Fenced-in covered runs. 

C C Shed and run for sitting hens. 
DD Grass runs. 


a a Nests. 

i b Perches. * 

cc Holes for fowls to enter. 


operation. « 

The holes by which 
the fowls enter the 
houses should be fur- 
nished with trap-doors, 
that they may be kept 
out at pleasure whilst 
cither part is being 
cleaned. Each hpuse 
must also have a small 
window. Having a 
shed at the side, ven- 
tilating lanterns will 
not be necessary* as 
the end will be at- 
tained by boring a few 
holes in the wall he- 
tween the house and 
shed, towards the 
highest part of the 
roof. The compart- 
ment for the sitting 
hen may be walled in 
at the front or not ; for 
ourselves, wc prefer it 
open. Her run may 
also be covered oyer 
or not, at pleasure. To 
have it in the middle, 
as here shown, wc con- 
sider mo-st convenient. 

Such a yard pos- 
sesses many advan- 
tages. Two separate 
runs arc almost neces- 
sary if the reargig of 
chickens forms part of 
the plan of proceeding. 
It is also in some re- 
spects convenient to 
keep two different 
breeds, as one may 
supply the deficiencies 
of the other ; and 
many persons consider 
it advisable to separate 
the cocks and hens, ex- 
cept during the breed- 
ing season, believing 
that stronger chickens 


the sheds should be gravelled, and the remainder of are Obtained thereby. The need of the separate compart- 
tne open runs covered with sand, or they may be laid ment for the sitting hens is further insisted on hereafter, 
down in grass, which, if well rooted first, will bear the but it has also other uses ; being, when not so employed, 

fowls upon it for several hours each day, but should be often very convenient for the temporary reception of a 

renewed In the spring by sowing when needed. The j)en of strange birds, for which there may be no other 
tuns should be enclosed with wire ncttiP5,*Vwo inches accommodation. 

mesh, which may be conveniently. < 5 * ;^fcfied^ op poles, Each run, ar here described, will accommodate fitim 
1) inbh Square, driven two feet into the ground, and six to ten fowls, ^acco^ding to their size and habits ; and 
placed five feqt apart. T*he height of the fence depends we close this paper with one very simple but important 
on the breed chosen. Cochins or Brahmas are easily stipulation, which is a s/n^ qu3^ non in rearing poultry : 
/retained within bounds by netting a yard high; for fowls should not be kept unless proper and regular 

nvoderate-sized fowls six feet wHl do ; Whilst to^^^onfine .attention can be given to them; and we would strongly 

game, Hamburgs, dr bantams, a fence of ei^t or nine urge that this needful attention should be as /ar as 
feet will be found necessary. The netting should be poSible parspnaL * « - 
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THS 1KUWG AN1> M AMAiQSMEin' OF 
CHILDREN. ' 

|b<--CUn«IW} FOft INFAim. 

SirCH ^ is nisolttiefy neansary for a liaby may, 

be sqppUed at a small cost, if (be mother is able to make 
up TO mateiiaU at borne. JUmost any amonat of money 


do wdl to KBiMaber the admirable ejcaitiv^ of idinpltcity 
set tbepi by ea^ Royal fsinily; 'whose lime otu/t are dad 
without fih^ or ostentation. ' . 

dfoAswtlr.^lfawordahtrata'oik materials is peeessary, 
we wmud augge^ the feUowmg • Purchase 
thimble yf sfge^ Untd with ithuer f it is well worth wimt it 
will cost > Have two good pairs of scissur$-->one pair of 
large ones, worth atxpit dine shillings, sad a fine eni' 



may be laid out npon extra fineness of texture or trim* ' btoidcry {^r that will cost is. 6d. It is always a good 
laipg. How miich need be spent on tbc,‘'&pcrfluitica and i pUn to^ave an old or common pair kept bandy where 
hnmnas of the uaconsckws child’s toilette must depend t any one can have free access to them, because thu*saves 
on tkfi social position of TO parents, and the good sense ' good scissors^ Always take care to haic good needles 
and mscretion of TO lAmher, and m all eases TO great; i and cotton , bad cotton knots, breaks, and makes 
aim should be to ^ what is substantial and ^ood, tn ] bad work. Sewing m^tchine cotton is the best made, 
pnifiefcnce to what u gaudy and showy, and not so fiabie Always' tvvve a lead ptmed— an HB is the most useful 
to atawt wear.* All lovers of unnecesmy display would I .-and a penknife in TO woik-basket. One of those 

• ' S-^VOL. I. ' • ■ ’ * I , . 







THE ^ILpREN, 




r tlxHi on: legs are the tidiest and 

most usdfui to jiold in^diic, and do npt toet n^ore 'W^ 
dye aiulUiijS. A^laifgfe Work-box to hold xiia- 
teti^ is'.^ iwe^ i\m <;onon end . She 

iioedles for babies < work;' needles Nos« 8 and 9 ^didd 
be usedf and tbti;,be3l "cotton, in aboyt three sizes* Do liot, 
use the glazed cotton.’ Some persons like to wax dbeir 
cotton i; if the tuuids are over-warm, an emery cushion is 
useful to thruttt^the needles in; and do not commence 
work without a- good leaden pincushion^ a yisud measure^ 
and plenty of pins. If you employ a machine, the cotton 
used will he finer than that quoted, which is' suitable for 
handwork; 

. We wjU ^coornience our labour of joy e; by instructing 
the yomag, moftier how to provide for the ch^ge she 
anticipates,^ and enumerate* first of all, the requisites for 
the during the .mouth. 

'' To Cul .aHd Make a liabys Che^nise * — Half a dozen 
Uttle^'chemiscs arc the first requisites for an infants 
to make which it will be necessary to purchase 
a yard and three-quarters of lawn at is. 6d. a yard; the 
lawn should me^ure twenty-eight inches wide. Cut this 
up in six lengths of ten inches each. To cut the material ! 
actiurately, measure' ten inches on each side with a yard ' 
measure, pht a {fin ^ each place, fold the stuff across, • 
and crease it quite Get a friend at servant to h<jld I 
the opposite end as you cut it, or pin it to a leaden pm- j 
cushion. one of the ten-inch strips ta make the tirst ! 
chemise^ anfdfold it across the narrow way to ascertain ■ 
the centre } open it again ; measure six and a half inches | 
each side bf the centre, and mark tlic place with a pencil ' 
dot or a ^ (never attempt to work witlmut a paper of > 
pinsi sliorl whites) ; make a fold again at each of these ; 
marks — the naiTow way. These folds are lettered with | 

^four C?s in Fig. z. Double first the right and then ' 
the lef^ side of the stuff over^ like the page of a book, | 
at tliese folds, so that a a at the right corners meets j 
iw A in the centre, and B b at the left comers meets u n > 
in the ccnti*e, the Xj^o ends folding over abqpt a couple 
qf "inches on the right hand. Your work now looks | 
gf the shape Shown in Fig. 2— that is, nearly square. ' 
With your pencil mark the two slanting lines e e in 
Fig. 2. -Try with your yard measure if they arc in the 
ri^t place^ From the corners to f, each side, it should 
measure three inches and a half ; from the comer to g, 
the bottom of the slanting line, two and a quarter. The 
line itself is to measure two and a half inches long. If 
your pencil line is not correct, make it so, and then cut 
the stuff, cutting downwards from F through both 
iheces, just as they are folded together, and exactly over 
the correct pencil mark. If you have pinned the stuff 
together closely all round the edge and cacli side of the 
mark before cutting, you will be the more sure of ac- 
curacy. These two simple acts fomi the sleeves and the 
of the little chemise ; the sleeves must first be run 
. hna felled together *on the shoulders (h, Fig. 4). The 
* pCxt’ thing to do is to turn down a very tiny hem and 
workdt finely with a 9 needle and fine cotton. The corners 
between the sleeves and flaps of the garment should 
be shown either button-holed or gussetted. llie bbtton- 
faBling||||.4ohe by working long ^aduated stitches finely 
and ha in K, Fig. 3, ot letting in a gusset, as in 
4. Fig. 3* A i^sset is a three-cornered piece of stuff 
laid pu. this instance, it measures not quite one inch 
ncross iw hALf an inch deep. It is run on at the top, 
ttutned -and stitched ; the other two ^c^ides are 

befiifhiad to the chemise* Next turn a very fine hem 
the.edj^^trf the sleeves ; afterwards hem the 
. the litt{6 garment rather deep^a'.^ The selvage 

4 br the may be left. Fig. 4 shows its appearance. 
^ wb^ oompletedi The' pohi$tSi idt tlie sleeves are warmed 
\mh str|l^, and linen buttons are placed midwa)^ 
on the shoiildem* ate used, when* the e^ild is 


older^ to 

added till required. ,, ; . „ . 

i^or a kanasome Ckmhis.^T^tAt yfho can afford it use 
Frcilch cambric for babies^ oh<»Q8dse^<x^the sl^ 
very narrow Valenciehnes lace, , and instead mimilig 
anti felling the shoulders iogeffieir,.heiitt them VefT ttftwbw, 
and sew them to the two sides of an extremely narrow 
Valeiiciennes insertion. , ^ 

The to the chemi&e a flannel is worn. 

This should be Saxony, and measure not less forty 
or I’orty-four inches wide. It may be purchased for 
IS. 6d. a yard, unless it is desirable to give 4nore. Two 
yards must be purchased to make two of these. Mark the 
centre of the flannel, and form a box-plait there an inch 
and a half wide, or two inches in the wider flannel (the 
forty-four inch). Make two other similar plaits on each 
side of this — five plaits in all-^vrtth full an inch space 
between each, and about four inches over at each end. 
Tack these plaits down for seven inches to form a body, 
and let the reilt hang free ; cut out two hajfrcirclcts 
between the two ^uter plaits each side, to form the arm- 
holes, as shown in Fig. 5 at M and M. Run the plaits 
vcr>' neatly down each side, and stitch them across 
at the ends marked by the letter n. Stitch a waflhable 
binding all round the flanticl, and add two tapes for 
shoulder-straps, marked o, and tapes each side at the 
places marked by six i» s, to tie the flannel, which fofds 
across the baby. This is the description for a night 
flannel. 

J’or a Day F/cuiftel , — Pigchase two more yards of better 
quality flannel, say 2s. 6d. or 3s. per yard. Make as 
before directed. Some persons give as much as 4s. 6d. 
or 5s. a yard for perfectly white flannel, bind it with white 
sarcenet ribliuii, and tie it dow*n the front with satccnei 
bows. The, plaits are cither quilted across with w^hite or 
coloured silk, or sewm down with chain-stitch. If blue or 
scarlet silk is used for this purpose, the flannel must be 
bound w'ith blue ot scarlet ribbon or washable binding. 
Fig. 6 represents parts of two folds of a baby*s flannel, the 
one q ulted the other chain-stitched. Chain-stitches are 
formed by leaving the loop of the first thread above the 
work and entering the needle of the second stitch tlirough 
it, as shown in Fig. 7. 

The Firs/ Gottais . — These are made half high, and with 
long sleeves. Buy twelve yards of bird's-Cye spotted cam- 
bric muslin, at a shilling a yard, and make six of fliein. 
The material is a yard wide. Cut off' two lengths of a yard 
each, and run and fell them together till they look like a 
sack with two seams, Fig. 8. Leave these seams open 
(u u, Fig. 8) for the sleeves to be put in ; slope off pieces 
at V V, as shown in t^e illustration, to form the shoulders, 
which should measure about two inches long. Run and 
fell these together. Bithei merely hem the top and run 
a string in it, or gather it into a band, which must, how- 
ever, also have a string in it to draw it close to the baby^s 
little neck. Gather in the skirt from x to X to form a 
waist. The piece gathei^ed should be fifteen inchesv long, 
.and brought into a band one inch deep and five lgifig, as 
show n in Fig. 9, at Q. One end at caA side of this wind 
(R R> tics round the back of the rP^aist, and draws the 
loose part of the robe close to tne b^y^s figure. A 
placket hole is made five inches long down the Mok of 
the body. The robe is not really open at jthe baidk, it is 
only drawn like this in the diagr^ to show the looseness 
bf the back, and how far the waist gathers extend* The 
seams come at the sides. The sleeve, is of the ewt 
shapd, cut like lo ; it is run and fdflM togedi^ die 
seam being* placed downwards at v ifi Fig. 8* , fine Z 
mhiked in the diagram of the steeve, Fjg; ro, show^kow 
the top is rounded to sew it inti? l 5 ie arirAtfle. 
and felled in, and eased a little at thS ttm ; the arflAote 
l^shoxittl not be quite so large as the Thd. 

sletfve is eight inches long^ six the it/ 




'ii i£ti» cuiC "tW indil^uit^dfellb^ ^ 

given aflowM for turniM^ 

A r&K'^^IS^ Provk (Fig. ii) i» made of fine ciimtHc 
mus&n ;.'tKiM', ]^>ws of insertion emlihrideiy, cd^ed each- 
side by natf^ llfointed work, trim the body. The cnffs 
add epdUiett^' are. enriched to corresptmd, and the heck 
and Wttistibtod aa^e also of fancy work, llie skirt b em- 
bdlisihed with a number of narrow tucks, and edged with 
peteted eriibroidery. 

A hanisfome Day FianneL^Y\%. 12 gives a design for 
a made of very fine white 

Saxbny. Mfe body plaits arc machine quilted, with white 
ci^dtlbt sflk '‘The skirt has a deep hem also quilted. It 
is bouhd wfth broad white ribbon and tied with large 
bows. 

In our nekt article wc propose giving another pattern 
for a bab/S flannel, a bab/s house wrapper, a baby*s 
cloak, cape, ahd hood, with ample directions for cutting 
them Out and making them up as in the case of the 
garments described in tlie present paper. 


inmates of the house— legal 

U.— -PARENT AND CHILD, 

It might, perhaps, be thought that if any law were re- 
quired ^^‘^cgulate the relations bcjtween parent and cliild, 
it would be found Innate in the human breast. But 
human nature has so many weaknesses, to say nothing 
of positive evil impulses, that we cannot ifllow ourselves 
to trust to it alone, and experience has shown that a public 
law is necessary, in order to define the relation in which 
parems and children stand towards each other, and 
towards those who are without. 

The law of Rome gave to a father the most absolute 
power over his children, at one period allowing him even 
the power of life and 'death ; but tUways giving him j 
ownership in ail that his .sons or daughters had, with | 
power of disposing of it during his own lifetime. Only 1 
upon father's death did the children become free, un- ■ 
less he had emancipated them previously, and in <-hat | 
case tlte children of the free were in their turn in, legal ; 
bondage to their father. These principles never found j 
favour in the West, and were not adopted even by I 
those *natiqps which engrafted the greater portion of the 
Roman law upon taeir own stocks. In thi.s countr>^ the 
Rdhtan ls 3 iw never had any footing, in spite of many 
strenuous efforts to import it; and the English law of 
parent and child^ is therefore not founded upon it, but 
upon those principles of general convenience and utility 
which sUggeitted themselves as the demand for them 

came. . " 

The puHjss imposed upon Parents by the English law 
are the maintenhnee and protection of their children. It 
ha$ been cohsidered an unu^arrantable* thing that those 
thrduj^ whose instrumentality children have been called 
into bdhfci fifhouid be allowed to neglect those children, or 
them als a burden upon others. This is a com- 

mOw-sdtte of the matter, and one thaS: would be 

approves, even by persons devoid of that natural affec- 
tmh whtich is a law of itself to those who have it. 
It is then, of parents that they shall feed, 

<iIothe; and Kodse their children ; but it does hoi follow J 
legaSvfrbm this that they must do so in a manner accord-^ 
iagww the styfe in Vi^hich they tfaemselvc^re living. So 
arrange in such way thattne children are 
tidi ^Iwttgeable to the parish, they may bring them up in 
riSltri* of life i^ev pleje^tne. ft mighh no doubt, be 

ter an uhnatufal father^hould4enyto< 

hf» d ritare m the comteris he in able to procure s 

^ #otd4 only compel him to provide them with 
The policy, bf boi^ laws;” say^ Bla& 


stoife^ ^ '^hich ^ Over watchful tb did * 

not to cbmpei a father tO hqy 

children in ease and Indolence ; but thought ft un|usii: to 
oWige thd'pbirent bgaiasf hJs will to pl^oVhte' with 
snperihidties smd other indulgences of 
they might trost to the impulse of nature, if w d^ren 
were deStrvfag of such favours.” Supposiiig. hoWeiW, 
that the child bb living away from hdme, aiid merii is tfot 
any intimalioh given by the father of his own pecutiaiit^ 
it will be understood that he intends his child to live tn a 
manner consonant to that in which he hxmsClf lives ; and 
tradesmen supplying goods to such cliild wiU be able to 
recover from the father not only the price of such goods 
as were acUialfy necessary^ to sustain life, but of such 
other goods as were not incompatible with thb father's 
position in the world. What goods weie necessary for the 
child's existence, it is not difficult determine; Udiat 
other goods were, under the circumstances, allowable, is 
a question which is left to a jury to answer. Some of the 
decisions have been sufficiently remarkable. In One case 
it w^as held that a gold latch-key Was necessary to an 
officer ixb the Life Guards, evidence having been given to 
show’' that it was the custom for the officers of that regi- 
mcrit to use gold keys. But in the same case it was held 
by the jury, with the full approval #f the court, that gold 
lockets, bracelets, and earrings, could not be “necessary” 
to an officer, and the items were struck out of the Account, 

A diamond ring was allowed to stand in a jewdjer's bill/ 
for which an action was brought against a nobleman — the 
goods having been supplied to his son, an undergraduate 
at Oxford— on the ground that such an ornament was a 
common one among gentlemen in the young man's posi- 
tion, and might therefore be considered in the fight of a 
“necessary,” for which the father was chatgeame. In- 
stances inighi be multiplied indefinitely ; but the rule is,* 
that where a father allows his child to be in that position, 
from which it might reasonably be supposed he intended 
him to be treated as his son, he will be liable for supplies 
made to him, in accordance with the appearance he allowed 
him to keep up. It is at all times competent, however, 
to a father to limit his liability, by giving notice that 
he wdll not be liable for any debts his child may incur ; 
and if he docs this, by advertising for a reasonable 
lime in such papers as are generally read, or by special 
notice to tradesmen and others in the places Where his 
son may be, he will not be liable except for bare neces- 
saries, and even for these it is a question whether he will 
be made to pay, if he causes it to be kriown that he is 
paying his son a sufficient necessary allowance. 
fimlly , however, does the law hold to -its rule that a parent 
shall maintain his children, that it requires the father to 
repay to a parish, on the rates of which the son 
Ixiconie chargeable, the value of the supplies made to him. 

By virtue of his office of guardian to his child a father j 
may bring an action against any person injuring the childi 
and he may recover damages not only for the child, but * 
for himself also, because the child is supposed to have 
been a help to his father, and damages are awarded to 
compensate for the loss of service. The Roman law ^ 
carried the principle of parental maintenance so 
that it w^ould not allow a man to disinherit his 
children, that is to say, it would not allow him to leave 
more than thrcc-fourtns of his property away from his 
children. If he did so^ his will was set aside as insane, 
and a fourth of the property w'as taken for the chil- 
dren's h^efit. At one time our laiv recognised tha 
children^ right to “a reasonable part” of the fathers 
estate ; but at the present day, the utmost freedom ia 
given to testajjprs in disposing of their property, a^d a- 
man posseasea of a million of money may, for a& , ^ 

law wiliinteriereflcave the whole of his wealth away flrbm 
hisfamily^ ♦ ' • 

FK^at^H.'^Vp to the present moment phrohtf ^ 


j5 coQ«tw a» 


uAder aby tegal ^gation to educate their chil* 
but are £ree to their own instincts on the 

P^er of P^fnis i9V0t ChUdrin.-^K father has a right 
tgi the custMy ot hie^chEdren until they attain tAventy-one 
ywrs^ and he may, tieoOver ttem, if detained from him, "by 
the yvsrit of hamta^ ^fcrpm. Cases arise sometimes in 
which this right to custody is modified, so that the child 
is free at the age of fourteen ; but he must himself express 
fats desire to kStve the protection of his parents, and must 
do so in open ctmit, or he will be given up to his father. 
Under the age of fourteen the child is absolutely within 
the fKiweraf his father, and any person enticing, stealing, 
oedetaining a child under ten years of age, with intent to 
deprive its father or proper guardian of the charge of it, 
ipeurs the penalties of f^ny. A father has legal right to 
correct or chastise child, so the punishment not 
immoderate ; his consent must be obtained to a marriage, 
if the*Child be a minor ; and his dissent, on publication of 
banns, will be suiheient to stop the marriage. A licence 
^ a minor to be married will not as a rule be granted, 
a»d shotild not be granted, except on oath the 
father’s consent has been obtained. Where a minor 
has property, independently of his parents, his father is 
the ^araian and administrator of it during the minority ; 
but he will be liable to be called upon for an account 

his guardianship on the infant attaining his majority. 
A faither has power by his will to appoint guardians for 
his childf'en under age, and such guardians are invested, 
by the law, with the same rights and powers and reponsi- 
butties as the father. « 

^Jlfaiker and CAtld.-^ A mother has not any power over 
her children during her husband’s lifetime, except in one 
ease which -is created by statute. If the children are 
seven years of age, the Lord Chancellor may order, 
en tne mother’s petition, that they be given over to her— 
the mother being considered a better and more natural 
guardian for children of tender years. On the death of 
her husband, she stops into his place as guardian, having 
arfight to the custody of her chudren till they are of age. 
She cannot, however, appoint a guardian by her will, as 
rito is not mentioned in tne statute which gave the father 
that privilege. 

Dufies of Childrenrto Parents. — These are not defined 
by the municipal law, being supposed to be contained in 
the law of nature ; but the poor law whicli compels 
parents, who are able to do so, to pay for the maintenance 
of their children, of whatever age^ who may become 
chargeable to the parish, also makes it incumbent on 
cnildrcn having ability to pay, to provide for their poor 
and impotent parents, at such a rate as the justices in 
qjuarter sessions may order. 


COOKING. 

" . SIMPLET RECIPfiS (continued). 

Baked Tapioca Pudding . — To each pint of milk put four 
table-spoonfuls of tapioca, and boil gently until it is 
sullen. Sweeten and flavour to taste and your iheans. 
A^Ule bit of cinnamon, or of orange or lemon-peel, boiled 
with the milk is agreeable. Let it stand to cool until it is 
tiipid. Into the pic-dish in which your pudding is to be; 
b^ud, break two or three eggs ; more, if you can afford 
thm. Bri^k them up with a fork, and stir into them 
yoiir ^keiwarm milk and tapioca. Grate av^tUe nut- 
meg ph tlie top, ani^set into a very gentle oven.*'* Watch 
Uiat it does not boil. Sago and semolina baked puddings , | 
- are made in the same way. You may, ifi,you like, line 
bottom of the dish with a crust, as iif making baked 
' apple-pudding ; it ’will make h.more ssr-tisfying. ^When 
eggs arc scarce^ their loss may be in ^som^ measure 
supplied by the addition of a little flour, anowf^pt, or { 


bakmg*iKiwdet; idwayi use eggs when you m get 
them. ' : ; - ^ .r- , V/. ' ; 

Bailed fUce PudeBag^^-^'BKArnaa (after wa^hig in a 
linle more milk than it wiU absorb, with a litSe mt of 
cinnamon or lemon<-p«el, and a small quaxitJty af 
chopped suet ; sweeten to taste. When near^ cool, 
with it as many beat-up eggs as are aflowed you, powt it 
into a greased pie-dish, grate nutmeg on the top, and bake 
in a very gentle oven, especially if Uie allowance trf eggs 
is liberal. The suet directed in this receipt (or a bit of 
butter instead) will be found a very great improve^ 
ment. Some people are obliged to leave out the egg» 
altogether; some do so from choice, but of*, course when 
this is the case the pudding^becomes a very plam one, and 
though good, wholesome fare, and very niccj if well 
made, it hardly deserves the name of a pudding. 

Savoury Rice Milk , — Steep your rice an hour or two in 
soft water. Set it on the fire in half milk and half good 
broth, cold. Mutton broth is excellent, with the fat left 
floating on the t^p ; if turnips have been boiled with the 
meat, so much tlte better. Season with a small quantity 
of finely-chopped onion, and a dust of pepper and salt 
Keep stirring all the while, to keep the rice from burtiix^ 
and the milk from boiling over. When the rice is 
quite tender, the members of the household can be 
served with their share, warning them not to bum their 
mouths. 

Sweet Rice Milk is more of a treat for delicate little 
girls, perhaps a little spoilt. By additions you may easily 
bring it up to custard or pudding point. Boil rice, 
previously stepped in new milk, with the same pre- 
cautions as before; season with a little salt and suf* 
ficient sugar. You may flavour with lemon-peel, cin* 
namon, or grated nutmeg. You may stk in, after taking 
it off the fire, as many beat-up eggs as you please ; and 
you may, if you choose, add to it a bit of butter, a glass of 
home-made wine, or, if needful, on a sharp winter’s 
evening, a table-spoonful of brandy. 

Broken^Bread Puddings Baked — You will often have 
sundry scraps and remnants of bread. Crusts are even 
bcttLT for this purpose than crumb. No matter how dry 
they arc, so long as they are not musty or moulify. Break 
up your fragments into small bits, and put them in a 
bowl. Put into a saucepan as much milk as you judge 
will soak the bread; throw into it two or three tables 
spoonfuls of suet chopped very fine, sugar to tasu, and 
a pinch of salt. When it boils up,* pour if over the 
bread. When nearly cold, add two or three beat-up eggs,, 
and just a few currants and raisins. Break up and mix 
whole equally together with a spoon. Put it into a buttered 
pie-dish; smooth the top, put a few little^bits of butter 
and raisins on the *»urfacc, and set into the oven to bake. 
This pudding is as good cold as hot. The addition of 
a tabic-spoonful of rum to the beat-up eggs is by some 
thought to be an improvement. By putting in more eggs 
and a little flour,, to make it hold together, broken-bread 
pudding may be boiled in a basin, and turned out on a. 
dish. It may be served with some one of the sweet sSuces 
for which we have already given recipes, poured over and 
round it, and then becomes a very delicate and presentable 
form of using im remnants. 

Bread-and^ Butter Puddings without Butter 
makes a capital pudding,^d we strdi^l]^ recommend our 
readers to it. When well made, it is quite equal to 
Hhe best varieties of marirow pudding. To make it first- 
rate, however, a liberal allowance of su|psr and la 
indispensable. **;,Pake a nice fat piece, of beef— nthfe thiii 
* end of the ribs, for instance— on a , thi^legged \wire 
stand, over a disn of potatoes. By setdng it into a brisk 
pven, and turning the potatoes ^on aftorwards^ will 
be crusted outside, floury within^ and will soak.!, up very 
little' of the dripping. After the beef ai)d potatoes have 
been served (which may tbos become the the, 
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iir&t day^' and before the drqifKbg |s ^quite cold, 

cut several of bread, not , too and butter 

^eir upfiii^ atirikee with the coolbig'fat,.iin^ you have 
enough to £11 the pie^dish wmch is to hold your 
pttddiM*^ Tise hadf left empty is to allow for the swelling 
of theSread. Stdlhe some raisins ; wash :a few currants, 
lay, a few of these at the bottom of your dish; on 
them slices of bread and fat ; then more fruit, and so on. 
^Sweeienti^m*dhig to taste or your pocket ; a little more 
miUc than wiU cover the whole ; add a pinch of salt ; beat 
up with that VI the number of eggs you can afford— one, 
two, three, or four. A little brandy can, if desired, be added. 
Pour this over the sliced bread. Let it stand to soak. If 
it is all absorbed, fill up the dish with more milk and egg. 
On the top drop a few currants and raisins, and some bits 
of the cold beef dripping as big as hazel-nuts. Set into 
a moderate oven, and bahe very gently, just allowing the 
top slice of bread to brown. This pudding is thickest hot, 
but excellent cold. Wc are inclined to tliink raisins only 
to be more economical for these and meat otlter pudding's 
than carraots, which may, therefore, be left out. Raisins, 
especially whep opened and stoned, make a greater show 
and communicate more flavour. But a spriidding of cur- 
rants looks prettier. 

BatUr is a mixture of Hour, salt, eggs, and milk, beaten 
together, whose proportions depend — first, on the house- 
wife*® means ; secondly, on the purpose for which she 
wants it. Some batter, as that for pancakes,* fritters, and 
frying things in, is lightened by the addition of yeast or 
spirit It may be also lightened by beating the whites of 
the eggs to a froth, and then mixing them with the batter. 
Batter, when cooked, should cut firmly, and not stick to 
the knife like paste. To ensure this, five eggs to every 
half a pound of Hour is a good allowance. Put first the 
Hour and salt (in very small quantity) together in the 
bowl ; then the eggs. When those are incorporated, pour 
in the milk, a little at a«time, beating ^it with the back of 
a large Wooden spoon till all is smooth and of the required 
consistency. 

Plain Batter Puddings Boiled^ is the above batter tied 
in a wcll-Houred cloth, or in a buttered basin, and boiled, 
galloping, from an hour to an hour and a half, according 
to sise. The basin takes longer than the cloth. Do not j 
take the pudding out of the l^oiler till the minute before 
you wluit to serve it. It is eaten most frequently with 
meat gravy ; occasionally, however, with sweet or %vine 


sauce. 

Black-Cap Pudding is nothing more than the above, 
with the addition of a handful of well-washed currants, 
and slightly sweetbned, boiled in a basin. Let the basin 
stand on its bottom in the boiler ; the currants ip the 
batter will sink to the bottotor and remain fixed there 
when the pudding is cooked ; and when turned out, they 
will all be at the top. Serve with any good sweet or wine 
sauce. Instead of grocers' currants, fresh fruit, as sliced 
apples, cherries, d:c., may be used ; but the batter must 
be ^laer^ to enable it to hold together ; and the pudding 
mostly turns out a ** mess in the unfavourable sense of 
tlfe wodj^. Fruit with batter is much better ifnked, « 

Batter Puddings with Apples. — (>rease the inside 
of a shallow pie-dish. Peel, quarter, and core apples 
enou^ to cover the ^bottom of me dish one^ layer thick. 
Over pour enough batter, slightly sweetened, to fill 
the dish, layer of apple will float to the top. Bake 
in a.tcflmDly brisjf oven, and, serve immediately after 
tflddng out. It win then be a great improjifenent to put a 
bits of bttdier (which Will melt immediately), and 
nboEfahlp a little $Ug^ on the top. Similar batter pud* 
ipsgs Mhy be made with almost any fresft fruit. Even i 
lAiOSe of imedor quaffty a^ ^ftenod and xhdlloweilbv the 
^Strawberries, cherries, plums of various kinds, 
extieediiigly hice and whotesofee 


j^ddings. 


Baked Batter Pudding, with Sausages or Bdcan*^ 
Exactly as above, only, of course, not sweetening thte 
batter, and using sausages or slices of bacon,, or both.> 
instead of fruit. IP this case also it is besti to lay the; 
meat at the bottom of the. dish, and pour the batter. OW 
it; because the coating of batter which adheres to Jt 
prevents its surface from being scorched, and retains 
gravy. 

Toad in a Hole is a good lump of fat meat, perhape 
with plenty of bone— beef is best, veal second best- 
laid in the middle of a deep dish, and baked with batter 
poured round it. When done, the toad, or bit of meat, is 
taken out of its hole, laid on a hot dish, and served, 
accompanied by vegetables, after the hole itself has been 
eaten. This is also a capital way Of getting aH that is to 
be had out of an underdone joint of cold meat, especially 
if fat enough. 

Batter Pudding, Baked under Meat, is also very good, 
when the meat is raised aboi/e the batter on a wire stand 
with three or four legs. The gravy, dropping from the 
meat, enriches the pudding, which in this case hak a level 
surface, instead of presenting a hollow vacancy as with 
the toad-in-a-hole. When cooked, the meat is transferred 
to a hot dish, the wire stand removed, and the pudding 
left entire without flaw or defect 

Yorkshire Pudding is batter made a little sttflfer than 
usual, put into a shallow tin, and set in the catchpan* 
under roasting meat, and cooked by the fire which roasts 
it. Large joints would flood the pudding with too much 
gravy ; while with a small fire the pudding is apt to 
remain underdone and pasty, for which the only remedy 
is to set it for awhile in the oven. Cold Yorfeshire ana 
otlier baked batter puddings may be heated in a Dutch 
oven before the fire. Cold boiled batter pudding Fptyi» 
be cither fried, or sliced, toasted, and buttered Itkie 
crumpets. 

Carrot Pudding.^Mix together half a pound of flour, 
half a pound of chopped suet, a pound of chopped carrot, 
a quarter of a pound ^ch of washed currants, stoned 
raisins, and brown sugar, with grated nutmeg, a little 
four eggs, and enough new milk to bring the mixture to 
the proper consistence. Boil for an hour in a pudding* 
basin. • 

Saratoga Pudding (American),'— together three 
tablc'-spoonfuls of sugar, two of flour, three eggs, and a 
little salt. Stir into them a quart of hot milk. Beat to- 
gether again, and bake a quarter of an hour. 

Dr, DobelPs Flour Pudding, — That eminent physician 
informs us, in his “Manual of Diet and Regimen,’* that 
four ounces of flour, an ounce and a quarter of sugar, 
three-quarters of an ounce of suet, three-quarters of a pint 
of milk, and one egg, fonn a combination of alimentary 
principles in nearly exact normal proportions. 

* Gateau, French country cake, for high days and holi-^ 
days. — Five eggs to every pound of flour is the rule ; ^ 
when they are dear, you may content yourself with four ; . 
when cheap, you may bestow six or seven oiv each pound 
of flour ; but the more eggs you put, the drier the cake 
will be.* Put also to the same a quarter of a pound of 
butter (which rich folk increase to half a pound), anfl 
cither a quarter of a pound of currants, washed, or the 
same quantity of raisins, stoned and chopped. The 
plums will thus be few and far between, as iPthey had 
’ been shot into the cake at a long range. Indeed, you 
have a fwchance of getting a slice of plum cake withoid • 
piums. Wo sugar. Work these into dough with yater 
and yeast, and proceed exactly as with biread, making 
your cake int© a long roll-shaped loaf, to bake the.more 
thoroughly. You may use milk instead of water, but it 
makes ^ cake idrier. Gdteau is eaten in slices spiPea4 
Vith buttery at the end of a repast, or at the usum five- 
It may also be made plain, triithoiit 

plum^ 
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The £i 6s. ii'Jd. vMch we have , 
faousekee|>ing, ought to be spent &i 
the following manner * 


IQ lbs. of meat at loid 

5 quartern loaves at 7d 

I Quartern of flour at 7Jd 

1 lb, of tea at ^$. 6d, 

2 lbs. of sugar at 4d- 

7 pints of milk at 2d« 
z lb. of buttes at i& 6d., and 4 eggs 

lib. of cheese 

Greengrocer/ and fruit 

' Beer, 7 pints at sJd- 

Pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar 

X lb. soap, z lb. soda 

Candles and gas ... 

Wood 

2 cwt. of coals, at say 3 qs, per ton 
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wi^ri^* plan laid down Jn our pmvioua 
4|)^r ,an this we propose to enter into the 

jquest^ of ^houiMit^ .epoupmy someivhat mere in detaih 
cm as efti^:,be^imde more intelligibly if some actual 
sum IS taken, as an illustration, we propose to lay out ip. 
ittus It ^&xie lar the expenoUture of ;£l|Q a year. 

now about to say, we must under- 

]|tQQ 4 «as j^peaking generally, for It is difficult, nay, almost 
down any precise rules for expen- 
.different items q£ housekeeping. A man, 

Sdc^'^wjfei and '&ur children, will live in , the country, 
when i^idsipns ;and coals are cheap, and save upon 
whiefa in the suburbs of a town will not much 
.hmm than keep them from* starvation. To live in 
limdGin is mme economical than in the outskirts, because, 
m^kets are available ; and at tfie close of the 
day ydihfes may be purclaased at a very low rate. 

IKsnn!, ih groceries there is a wide difference in the 
.mice. 3Mgsr> which at one .end of the town c^ be had 
Ibr Iburpoace, » iivepence elsewhere : the same with 
QOCoa, .tea, cofiee, cheese, and butter. Where a wife is*| 
at aH clever, is a womanly woman, and thoroughly nnder- 
itaxid^ h&c ^sltion and responsibility, it is marvellous 
^ how mneh of wholesome food she will make a small 

|ifX seet^ that in an income of ;£ioo pqr annum, 
ewdy ifis« 6d. week for rent can be expended. In 
dkM tof >4z$0, the rent and taxes may be allowed 
.for; at the rate /30 per amiiim, or irs 6d. per 
•vM|k*Hfchat is, rent ^25, taxes ^5. A servant cannot 
with an income of £1^0 a yoar, unless her 
mniges and maintenance be taken from the sum 
allotted to houseke<ming, or that she saves, by under- 
taking tlie washing, four pounds of her wages. 

V. It IS a disputed^ point among housekeepers whether 
Ibaiie isi^eaBy any economy in having the washing done 

g hoBie vnder some circumstances, undoubt^y it 
$ but under others it is not so. Given a good drying 
^{rouiid, fs. a day to the washerwoman, cheap coals, 
ah4 plenty of time at disposal, then it is better, un- 
dloilkmhy, .to. wash at home ; but when, as in London, 

Wl 4 A. a day, or more, is paid for labour, coals beizig dear, 
aaidtimeis appoitioned by the washerwoman, who zriust 

be allowed suso beer or gin, or both, then it is cheaper . ^ ^ ^ j - : r 

JbD put the dothes out to wash. An excellent way is to i2.xcs is somewhat 

put out to be washed shirts, sheets, and table-cloths, 
juad have small articles done at home by the servant. 
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Cj^dren^s clothes are readily washed and ironed, or 
ou;^ to be so, whei*e a narrow income is to be battled 
wim, to make it yield as much as it possibly ^can and 
^ in a case like this, the wife’s value may be exhibited, in 
her ingenuity^ add, contrivance to make one diilling do 
the* work of two completely and satisfactorily, while at 
the same time the clothes will be far better and more care- 
<daUy done than if they had» been put but. ffaking then 

a ordinary family, consisting of husband, wife, dnd two 
dren, we following is the mode of ^expenditure 
xif j£t50 per annum, which we think will be found the 

; Rent, taxes,, and water rate 
^ ilQusekeepit^ 

. •••/ 

hashing ... 

Xiicidesi^ 


£ 
. 30 
•K 9 
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This estimated allowanqc gives three ounces of meat 
a day to each person, exclusive of bone, ^rcad half a 
pound, and potatoes one pound. It shows, also, how 
very particular every one should be that they rteceive 
the weights and measures they pay for. It is a terrible 
thing for the poor when provisions are short in weight. 
Every ounce teUs one way or the other for subsistence 
or deprivation. 

Of course it will be seen at once that to such a oscula- 
tion as the above there must be many modifications : the 
size of the family may be larger or siballer, thenei|phbQur- 
hood may be cheaper, or, again, some of the articles we 
have set down in our list may be so far from being 
necessaries of life to some that they may be quite Qpntent 
to do without them altogether. 

In the country, where land is cheap, thirty pounds a 
jnt and taxes is somewhat high, and a saying < ' 
ten pounds may probably be made in this expense only, 
because rents diner with the localities ; but mere is 
item for saving, which depends more on inclination than 
aught else, and that is-rthe cost of beer. ^ Threepence- 
halfpenny a day sounds n6 great deal, but it amounts to 
/5 6s. 5|d. in the year. A man or wom^ wopld heed- 
lessly spend the pence, but wpuld bad that TriCbnd 2$ a 
benefactor who, at the end of a twelvemonth, profejned a 
gift of five guineas. The proverb says of an expra 


man, *‘He is no qian’s enemy but his own/' N<>w,si 
riisui's best friend is himself, not in a setifish sense, but in 
that of saving and spending judiciously--H)f learning hb^ 
to do without superfluities. 

These instances will serve the pui^ip^e dhislxuting 
the general principle we aip laying dowp. Qnt 
find an opportunity for saying m one.clirectijui^; ani 9 $^ ,m 
another, but every ope shotud endeavoto' some- 

where, SQ as to get a stwltis of income ovqr d^iendlture. 
How mat aumi^ sbouda be applied to the best advantage 
is a miittef we will discuss further. Of course the 
obvious pxch a .surplus as to ,|ftrciy^. 
occasion When from sickness or ndfcfiwmner 
the^^ual sum on which ^ ^ere 
wzpw into us nolQnfcsr: V} 

is < wmt of fdmtaottglit J 


to i 







too mSi <e8]feeially i» ^ present age 

t^ere^is those 

who isrMfc% ear^aiid on^ open oimisal/sum, 

A maa, iffm tJUrty to five-axid-thlxifiy rShllUh^ a week> 
<xr .even a 49sames a bee^ess servant girl. A 

clerk, or inoqbanic inames a girl pietihaps in a superior 
Station to ,a servant, and oh an annoal salary or from 
;£ioo to ;£3oa There is not much thought between them 
for the present, and none for the future, or for the period of 
. sicknesa; soreow, and bereavement. After a time the wife 
mayiTefietatlmt if the b]^^ dies her all is gone. 

The thought of a benefit society or an insurance ofhcc 
may occur to her, and of all the misery she could be saved 
from, if some money were deposited in either, but it cannot 
come from herself to suggest this. To mention money 
in which she can have no interest but by the death of 
her husband, naturally seems to her unfeeling. With the 
husband, then, rests all the responsibility of rescuing bis 
wife and children from dcstittition wjtcn he exists no 
longer to provide for them. Let him ask himself what 
punishment could be greater to his spirit, if cognizant 
of human affairs, than to witness or know of the distress 
and perhaps crime, which his own prudence might have 
averted, and which five pounds a year would, in a measure, 
have alleviated. If a just and well-thinking man but 
steadily contemplated the possible future of his family, 
he would save every penny not absolutely needful for 
daily subsistence, and insure his life for the benefit of the 
helpless ones he leaves behind him. Five pounds yearly, 
commencing to insure at the age of thirty-three, would not 

- secure more than ^£200, but it is all a fiian with a very 
limited income can do, and he cannot be said to have 
done his duty to his family or country who neglects to 
make this provision. 

If every father who cannot secure a settlement for his 
daughter would not give his consent to her marriage unless 
her intended husband,^ perhaps of the age of twenty-five, 
insured his life Jor ;£2oo, by a yearly- payment of 165., 
much distress and trouble at the death of the husband 
might be avoided. Also if the father himself, having the 
means, secured a policy of insurance for ^£200, available 
on' the death of either husband or wife, and payable to^thc 
survivor, it would be of greater benefit imaer distressing 
Circumstances than making them a present of six pounds 
ye^irly. Then there would be £400 at disposal, and the 
father might so airange that ;£200 of it should go to benefit 
the children. 

The advantages of insurance, both of life and from tire, 
are so obvious, and the sums so trifling to obtain them, 
that it becomes a matter for censure where there is care- 
ln^sness about eithen Even a bachelor who mav never 
iriteiid- to martyr, or who may,;^t the age of Uiirty, have at 
his disposal a sum oi£24 5$. a year, or who can save this 
sum from his salary, may secure £ifOOo to his relatives or 
others, in the event of his dying before he reaches the 
age of sixty-five, or, passing that age himself, he may 
-receive ;£ 1,000, or exchange this sum for an annuity of 
j£ii 2 r6s, 8d. during the remainder of his life. Such a 
project should be an inducement to save.nme and four- 
’ pence weekly from the age of thirty for a period ofHhirty- 
five 

- At first, to 0 va^n or woman xiot having a miser’s spirit, 

mis petty is distasicCul, Imi the results, arc 
.t^bupding, and every encouragement to econon]l^. 
It is in saving pence unless it be 

tbio^n ond^cooftinued in a resolution to ^oid any upneccs- 
\aaiy aspenseB i ^but. evils often repres^d soon* cease to 

Ueccane exacting. It witt thus be seen that, at a definite 
Oadjv age-*and^ maq, wmr insure his life till he h ahdy — 
duUutgs weekly, invesfed as kn 
at the im/of tlie yeaf> will in twelve months 
of /aoo ; that % aMher death ^snes 


noiipaytMit of the premium, the wiMOle fe.}ost l 4 ow the* 
Post Officesavinga baidcs ofier a veiy moAoM taking 

care of the pence and^ shillings tiu tbOjOCid-iaf the yecu, 
when, vdthout-delay, the life Aould be insowi* If two 
shillings but of n weekly wage is deposited jh/the bank, 
there should arise no inducement to udee it put again. 
Some in^itable circumstance might happen, a pres^sihg 
need, and it ma^ be withdrawn ; but kt it be iihngified 
that the money is not there, and the need wHl not DO so 
prominent. 

In recommending to our readers thus strongly the 
system of life insurance, wc cannot overlook the fact that, 
especially at the present time, there is a tendency to view 
all associations of thjia nature with suspicion, owing to a 
series of disclosures which have revealed the unsoundness 
and insecurity of the working of some of them. But it 
must be clearly understood that these are only a few indi- 
vidual cases ; the principle of life insurance ia sound 
enough, and very many insurance offices fully deserve the 
confidence they inspire. We propose in our next paper on 
this subject to explain fully to our readers the prii^tolcs 
and working of an insurance office, and thus enabl^ them 
to judge for themselves of the stability of the undett^hg 
in which they purpose investing their savings. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

I. — LEATHER WORK. 

Leather work, or the art of modelling leather in imi- 
tation of carved wood, is an artistic occupation which has 
been revived of late, but has not yet reached cither jn 
beauty or utility the high standard it may be expected" to 
attain. Wherever lightness, elegance, and durability m 
ornamentation are required, leather work, either plain ar 
gilt, may be called into requisition. Cornices and torder- 
ings for panels, groups for the latter, picture -frames, 
brackets, card-baskets, and many of the thousand and 
one appliances of mpdem luxur>' can receive embellish- 
ments at the hand of a tasteful designer and worker in 
leather work, which may elevate them to the rank of art- 
furniture. 

Leather work is of very ancient date. In the Egyptian 
Room of the British Museum there are specimens of em- 
bossed leather supposed to have been manufactured 900 
B.c., and over the door of the same room there is a cross 
from the vestment of a Coptic priest, attributed to the year 
of our Lord 640. In the early part of the 17th century 
leather work was introduced into England' in the fon^ of 
tapestry or hangings. 

In Flanders especially, this tapestry was carried to great 
perfection. Its superiority over carved and moulded 
work consists in its adaptability to ornamentation, where 
lightndss and elegance, with economy of cost, are desir-^ 
able. It improves by age, docs not break, nor chip, apd'* 
is not readily affected by heat or damp. It can be gil^ 
silvered, or stained to any colour to imitate old carvings jn 
oak, ebony, &c., and admits of being easily cleaned. 

The materials and znstnnnents required consist ♦ of , 
basil and skiver leathers, liquid glue, copper wirg of " 
various sizes, some very small headless tacks, a sharp pen- 
knife, a fine brad-awl, cutting pliers, and a veiner (Fig. i) ; 
moulds for grapes, brushes, and one or two bottles of size 
and varnishes ; all of which can be purchased ht any fancy 
repositories, Basil leather is shccp;skin tinned brown, 
and i.MS^ed for the leaves and petals of the fiowers. Skiver 
leather consists of shavings from the currier’s blqck, and 
is used for stalks, tendrils, &c. Those who wish to be- 
come proficients in the art of making leather ornaments^ 
shoulaivork from nature in all its varied forms,,, 
spedmens froih tke fields, hedges, and gardens* when* 
.these #rd iKob|u:qcurable, the boqght pttciM mgy,^used. 
15% xns^:li^ayes, Wtiwsr id well 





a to«re4 and.tfadi cbt Hie p;<ci^ shapes thus : 
.]|^ the pattern on the leather, liol(jlh» it finnly ^wn wiHi. 
wis left han^ whi^ with the xig^ oraw a line Found the 





pattem a hard lead pencil; then, with a pair of 
flh:Hp adtKMhrs cot out ^ch leaf or petal thus traced, taking 


Fii^ a. 


to have the edges sharp and clear ; proceed thus 
untB BL saffident number of one size are cut out : and con- 


Fig. 3. 


lay them separately a bdard» vdpe axi^ 
out ; next marit or vdn them deeply with'^thfe veiner On 
the smooth side of the leather^ pressi^ headly where a 
tliick vein is required, and mote lightly where only ^er 
ones should be visible ; next tnodd this leaf with the 
fingers, laying it upon thepadm of the left hand to the form 
which taste or the model designs for it, endeavoiftitig, as 
far as possible, to give the i^uired effect at once, as 
working the leather is apt to iniure it : if any of the veins 
seem pressed out by the moulding, vein them afi^esh. In 
veining a better effect is obtained by working^the tool 
rather than ttmards the 
operator. 

The next process is to 
twist the stalk between 
your finger and thumb un- 
til it acquires a rounded 
form. A leaf sometimes 
requires a pinefe between 
the finger and tpumb to 
give it a graceful turn. 

If the leaves are for 
a formed design, to be 
constructed before it is 
attached to the frame, the 
appearance of the work 
may be considerably im- 
proved by passing a 
wire into the leather at the 
under part in, a direction 
corresponding to the cen- 
tral vein ; it strengthens 
and gives firmness of form 
to it. 

After moulding, the 
leaves should be dried as 
quickly as possible, with- 
out artificial heat, as fire 
is apt to shrivel, and 
make them brittle. When 
the leaves are dry, brush 
them all over (particularly 
the edges) with the pre- 
pared stifiening, applied 
with a earners hair brush, 
thinly and evenly. Wlicn 
dry they will be ready 
for use. The stiffening 
or size can be procured 
ready made, but it is pre- 
ferable to make % after 
tlie following recipe, whichk 
is not affected by damp, 
and dries quickly : mix 
cold, two ounces of Aus- 
tralian red gum, six 
ounces of orange shellac, 
half-pint of spirits of 
wine, put into a bottle, 
and shake up occasionally 



Fig. 4. 


:!inue in the same manner until several sizes have been 
Jcut, and requisite mimbef obtainea. Now^tihtow 
^fhem into a ba«{n of told water for about five minutes, 
them iuid sqtieeie them gentiy in aVloth,, 


until the gums arc dissolved ; strain, and it is fit for uSe« 
Stems are made of strips of basil leather, one-third of 
an inch wideband as long as the leather Srill allow ; so^ 
fthem till soft, wipe them, and then roll thdb' round as 
tightly as possible (the smooth side outwaida) on the table, 
and dry them ;idf required very stiff, add inside a pi^e 
of wire. Tendras are made in a similar manner, using 
skiver leather, and cutting it intb very narrow stri^' .jma 
winding themt^^^cn damp, roudd a farad-awl mr 
pin : dry by the fire, remove from the awl, ahd ^ dslicate. 
tendril wiQ be the result ; cut It to the le^h desirddi and 
aptfy a coat of stiffening to keep it in sStapU* . • , 
Berries ant made fay snfearifigwW 
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thm s)iayiiig>of je^^ther, md Jtd^ng it b(e^;w^n the Bnger 
and tbuxa^: it becomes TOtmd ; $evesal of these 

berries are glued togelher.to a thoi strip of rolled leather 
which. forms the stalk.. Orapes a^e formed by cutting 
rounds of, ski^r leather to the size requiredi which should 
be wetted and placed in the grape mould; then fill the 
leather in the mould hrmly with wadding, and tie the 
grapes securely with fine twine ; when the grape is 
finished put a piece of wire through the part where it has 
been tied up to form a stalk. For acorns and filberts the 
acorn and nut itself should be covered in leather. For 
larger fruitS the leather must be moulded, while moist, 
over a' plaster cast. 

It is advisable for the beginner to keep to foliage en- 
tirely at first, and learn to cover frames and brackets 
with them before attempting flowers ; therefore we will 
conclude this article with directions for that purpose, and 
a recipe for preserving leaves, and keeping them in form 
for imitation. ^ 

Procure a frame, draw an outline of the design upon it, 
then cut strips of leather about thrcc-i^uaitcrs of an inch 
wide, and as long as the skin will allow ; turn the rough 
side outwards, and with the palm of the hand roll these 
strips on ■ a table till they * are somew^hat rounded ; 
then smear • the inside with liquid glue ; now roll 
them together till the two sides nave adhered closely. 

The branch is now to be affixed 
to the frame, by giving it occa- 
sional touches of the liquid glue, 
and here and jtherc inserting 
headless tacks; .then glue or 
nail the foliage on thickly, so 
as to hide aU the woodwork. 
Great taste can be displayed in 
the aiTangement. Amon^ the 
most effective and easiest imita- 
tions for beginners to make and 
arrange, art the ivy, vine, oak, 
and fern patterns. 

We give patterns for the ivy 
and a fern frond, copied from 
nature and of the natural size. 
Fig. 2 represents the ivy leaf, 
as cut out of the basil : it may 
be used as a pattern. Fig. 3 
represents the same leaf veined : this also may be used 
as a pattern. Fig. 4 is an accurate tracing of a natural 
fern frond ; and Fig. 5 of an oak leaf. 

Stains and varnishes are to be procured of every shade 
when it is intended to imitate the appearance of old wood 
carvings.; To imitate old oak or walnut- wood procure 
asphaltum varnish. For modern oak, brown or yellow 
varnish ; for pine, white. To stain tlie leaves, brush each 
stem and leaf entirely over with the varnish, using a hog’s 
hair brush for the purpose. Brush well over the veined 
parts, and should the leaves, when dr/, not be so dark as { 
desired, another coat may be given, but it should not be put 
on too thickly, and one coat must dry before another is 
applied. The frames and brackets must Ido colout42d before 
the i^liage is put on, but before the wood will talhs the 
st^n :the frame**work must be sized all over twice with 
melted size. t 

far Preservmg Leaves . — Take onl pound white 
powdered stal:«d3^ dry it before the fire, when cool put 
a layer cd half an Inch at the bottom of a small box, 
taking caire that the. box is dry ; gaffior the leaves on 
a fine day, and lay as maJty leaves on tife starch powder 
as qsm be done without touching each other; then 
sptMkle starch powder.,<wer them, covemig all the leaves 
wdU . then put anotiher layer of leaves, and ^ proceed 
s 4 th ks before, until the box is filled-^ Fill 

up wjm powder, and fasten the box lid firmly down 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

In coinmnlCing a ^em of domestic medicine it is ne* 
cessary to d^ermine the classification of stibjects.’ The 
best arrangement of diseases ^vi^ be that which is most 
practical, which tan be most easily compreh^ded znd 
recollected. We will endeavour to be practical in bur 
division of diseases, and also to be simple in the languaj^e 
which we use, avoiding technical phrases as much as 
possible. Before desenbing particular diseases shall 
devote a few lines to a consideration of the symptoms by 
which we may know that a person is out of health, and 
wc shall be particular in pointing out symptoms which 
imply a serious case, or one for which the doctor should 
be sent. It is lamentable to see in some cases how the 
importance of symptoms is overlooked until disease has 
made serious advance. Let us, accordingly, first mention 

A FEW SYMPTOMS tAaT SHOULD ALWAYS BE CON- 
SIDERED GRAVE ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY US IN SENDING 

FOR THE DOCTOR. 

1. Foremost among these is a shivering, or what doctors 
call a a Latin word meaning a stiff coldness. Most 
inflammations and fevers begin with more or less of this 
shivering or rigor, and it is a symptom to which doctors 
always attach importance. It may be a severe shivering, 
severe enough to make the teeth of the patient chatter, 
and the bed shake ; or it may be slight enough only to 
make the patient feel a little cold, as if cold water were 
running down the back. Sometimes there is only a pale- 
ness of the face and the surface generally to represent 
this peculiar symptom. This shivering is . a very re- 
markable thing, and the exact nature and cause of it .is 
yet a matter of discussion among doctors. But, never- 
theless, the significance of it is admitted on all hands, and 
it is generally the beginning of an illness more (W le:^3 
severe ; often of only a sore throat, but often, too, of an 
internal inflsimmation, or of rheumatic fever, or of one of 
the eruptive diseases, such as scarlet fever or small-pox. 
In lying-in-women it is generally a* significant tbingjjbut 
the exact significance of it can only be judged of a 
doctor. It may mean the beginning of an abscess in the 
breast, or it may simply denote a weed, that is, a slight 
child-bed fever, characterised by alternate shiverings 
and sweatings, or it may imply a child-bed fever of a 
more serious kind, or an inflammation of the womb. It 
is probable that this symptom — a rigor — is a nervous 
symptom, and that it depends upon some effect produced 
upon the nerves or the nervous centres. In children it is 
sometimes represented or replaced by a thorough convul- 
sion. It is alw'ays an important thing, though the exact 
significance of it is to be determined by other symptoms, 
which do not always immediately follow. These symp- 
toms are generally pain in some part, as, for example, tnc 
throat, or in joints, or, in lying-in-women, in the breast. 
In other cases an eruption will succeed the rigor. Whin 
a shivering does occur, the proper thing to do is to 
administer some warm drink, put the patient to bed, apply 
warmth to the feet, and cover the body well, and, if he is 
not well in twelve hours, to send for the doctor. 

2. Another symptom of interest and importance is^an 
unusual heat 0/ the body^ or, as doctors say, an elevation 
of the temperature. The natural heat of the body is about 
98®, The temperature may be judged of roughly by the 
hand, but much more accurately by a thermometer, the 
bulb being placed under the tongue ot in the arm-pit, the 
body b*^ng carefully covered over with bed-clothcs. The 
patient should be an hour in bed before the thermometer 
IS used. A very convenient and sensitive thermometer 
for medical purposes, and costing half-a-guinea, latcl3r in-*' 
vented, will be found very useful for this purpose. It is 
the sfime time jh index 'thermometer, that is to it has ^ 
a short ^lunm of mercury detached from the inercufy 
of th% bulb ly a Uttle air, which remains at any point to 
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Vhichit has bm ralaei ^ 1 > 3 r 43f 4he patiesat^eafter 

V.;|;h<^ withdraw^ of the This inotvaaed heat 

^ >^'the bo^y is not «m]^ ^ of the sev.^y of 

disease, bi|t it ijs ' a vc^ symptom. Dr, Burdon 
;§|andeiisop^ .duties made the intmsting 

phscryatiba veiy first symptom whieh occ^red 

ms tl^ elmtiok.of temperature. When to all ordin^y 
appeamnce the aE^m^ was well^ a thermometer thrust 
intb^an intei^ part, often showed an elevation of the 
tempei^tture ^ ilm body by two or three degrees ; and in 
these baj^ he Was able to predict confidently that the 
sanima). for cattlerplague. Tlie advantage here was 

.lytmt, W m^mal might sooner be slaughter^ and removed 
ifirbm codtact with other animals bmre the more con- 
t^ous stages pf its disease occurred. And so in human 
4iaeasps a rise of temperature is an early and significant 
aymptom, and one not difficult to ascertain. A child, a 
ft;w 3(ears old, will not unwillingly become a party to an 
interesting thermometric observation, and will hold the 
bulb of the thermometer under its tongue. The writer may 
. Illustrate these points by a case:— A little girl at church 
bli d Sunday evening, ana making no particular complaint, 
vihas noticed the next day to be rather hot ir the skin, by the 
nmdkal man who was calling at the house for another pur- 
jiose. Sore throat was immediately suspected and soon 
Wher fimnd« And the thermometer being at hand, it was 
kept in the mouth by the little patient, and found to rise 
ijp foa^ P^hranheit. The patient may feci shivery, and yet 
the thermometer will show an elevation of temperature : 
so does this occur in disease. As our object at 

is to specify early symptoms which imply com- 
plaints serious enough to have a medical opinion upon, 
we will not dwell mrther upon the significance of an 
ilievated temperature. We will only say, with the view of 
"^bdwilng our readers how careful and precise medical 
tci^ce is becoming, that the thermometer is often used 
^{br ascertaining the existence of serious disease when 
other symptoms are very vague, and also for determining 
the, danger of particOlar cases. A very high temperature 
ot&rring in €he course of diseases, such as fevers or 
^cumatTc fever, is a dangerous symptom. If a high 
temperature succeeds a severe ^ivering, the case is cer- 
t9imy one few mediced, not domestic treatment. 

ShWerings and subsequent heat> or alternate shiverings 
and heat, accompanied with general aching and soreness, 
are the symptoms by which we may generally judge of 
the onset of some acute attack. Other preliminary 
symptoms occur, according to the particular nature of the 
disease setting in. For example, sickness generally 
accompanies the preliminary shiverings and heats of 
scarlet fever ; Sneezing and red eyes, those of measles ; 
si^hre acute pain in the back, those of small-pox. But 
theste will come in for more particular notice under the 
bead of the specta] diseases which they characterise. The 
grand thing to remember here is that shiverings and sub- 
' sequent heat of the body are generally the indications of 
a smart attack of some kind, 

1 Let us nov/ mention a few symptoms which may not be 
die forerunners of any acute attack, but which must never- 
^thielesa be seriously regarded ; amongst these wc may notice 
wSiekness, loss of fiesh, loss of colour, loss of strength. 

may be of no consequence. It may be caused 
by ap.errcgr of diet, eating unwholesome food or forbidden 
it may cure itsdf. There is one kind of sickness, 
bipMESt neglecting which we warn people., that Js, a very 
Incwanusifjfkness in children or younh people, 
with costiveness. Sudi a sickness as t^ls 
padlpnt to vomit men wate^ shouldhe regarded 
‘ as of serious ib^rt Vomiting is a commdn symptom at 
^ r wie Outset of semot fever. Of this more heredften Pend- 
ie# the arriyal 'qf doctor the prbper treatment of it is the 
Imndest food ^ smpit quarici dts, suc^ as mdk, or milk and 
viator.; aiid;a Utlto ofR^eecihg drink from fme to^me. ^ 
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occur either sin^ or together, 
advice almt rather than to tatm phym fee. 

With^esepreliminaryhiiiieg abOiztitxlq^ 
we will give in a future ntmiber 
particular diseases 


if 

-to take 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MEeHANiC. 

THE TOOL-cmEST {conHnu/td). * 

For mahogany a tool like a mootbing-|fin&e is ^ed, 
but the angle of the bed is much greater, eighty Or ninety 
degrees, and the edge of the iron is cut into liftle teeth. 
The action of this tool is more scraping than cutting, and 
is of most use in rougliing veneers. It is called a toothh^- 
plane. Beading-planes, for cutting beads of various sizes 
and curves, are constructed with irons of the inquired 
shape. Hollows, rounds, and various mouldings arc cut 
by the same n&ans. Fillisters,* or rebating-planes, are 
provided with knf^es which cut on the sides as well as at 
the sole, and are rhiefiy used for cutting out the cbanncl 
in window-frames in which the glass lies. They are often 
provided with movable stops and mfides, without which 
their action is very uncertain. Matcn-planes are provided 
with two sides, one of which has an iron constructed to 
hollow out a groove on the edge of a plank, the other side 
having a double iron, which cuts a tongue exactly ^.o 
match the groove, the object being to nt two planks 
together, edge to edge. It is common to work a small 
bead on one etige, vvhich is a great improvement to the 
appearance. These planks are termed ^^match-boarding.” 



Fig. uo. 


Fig. 20 is what is known as an old woman’s tooth*” and 
is used for cutting out grooves across the grain, stidii as 
slides, into which shelves arc fitted. The edges .of these 
grooves should be sawn out with a tenontsaw. 

Compass -planes have round soles according to the 
curve they are required to cut, and of . .course axe of great 
variety. 

The principle in a plane is the same zz with a chisel, 
with the advantage of much greater steadiness on account 
of the increased power of guiding given by the sole, which 
prevents too great a degree of penetration. 

The spokeshavd' is the lowest form of pl a ne , asid is only 
used for small widths. It is pulled towards tim operator 
by both hands. The angle df the edge .heir® only twenty- 
five degrees, the tool cuts quickly and easily. 

is by means of saws -that, the eamly 
worked materials are converted from the tree ibim to 
the crude shape they are required to assume h^mihe 
finishing proteases are begun; and as the ends to be 
^aocompUsiied are so varied in mognituile -Md 
so are the forms these tools ore giveh iiiimer 0 t|tt am 
diversified^ AS. saws, however, consist of tfaio bi^es of 
steel, fixed in ^venient handler, and ha^ng oM'^edge 
} serrated, Of cm pito teeth ; and it is in the aiab 
of these temh,,^nd the angles m whtok Acy 
that tho most important variations art to « Mlieed*- ^ 
all saws intei^ Unr wood, the tealfe are s%h% <11^ 
altematdy outbwdsyin otdsr^that 
prewmt a.larger suzffce 
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If mm 09 ii;, 4 m ^9 tbe tool 
'i^lpuld ^ ehol^.iiv^ tm wvdust. In 

mi^tai^ ^Mr»i tihi^e mng too And thii^k to admit 
OTr^^aet^” zs it is. tenAod« the back of the 


tA .xiUM^ the ci^ting edge. 
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Fi^. 91 . 

Fig* 21 i^hypws a “saw-set,” the nicks of which arc of 
different sizes, to suit the various thicknesses of the 
blades* 

As none of our readers arc likely to have occasion to 
Use the pit-saw, it is of no use to bring it before *them. 
The dext largest variety is the cross-cut saw, Fig. 22, 


Ie 


AAA/, 


■5^ 




Fig. 99. 

which is used fot felling and cutting tre<;s or timber in 
a diirection across its grain. It is worked by two men, 
oiie at each end, and pushed backwards and forwards 
with equal force, cutting both ways ; and for this reason 
the front and back angles of the teeth aue equal, or about 
sixty degrees. The teeth are kept so upright to prevent 
too great a degree of penetration. 

The ,rip-saw, Fig. 23, is the largest single-handled saw 
— about 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft. long — and is used for sawing or 
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Fig. 93- 

rifling along phmks ip the direction of the grain.* The 
teeth are, therefore, inclined forward, and work very fast, 
and number about three and a half teeth to the inch. 
The half-rip saw is of the same shape and form of teeth 
as the rip, but altogether smaller. The panel-saw is 
much narrower at the bottom end than the half-rm. Its 
width thei^ is about two inches, and it is much finer in 
the teethe generally nmnber about six or seven ^ 
theindi. 

The last three mav be considered to represent the ^st 
usual form of plain hand-saws. In ?ise they are grasped 
by ]d^e rkht .hand on the handle-rthe work to be .^wa 
being laid ofn the sawing-stool, and held by the left hai^ 
;or either kii^ After just notching the, end of the line 
to be .cut, strokes are lengthened gradually, and 
sw^ down«irds wi& considerable vigour and force, 
anif bromhe up with the teeth kept w|U down in the 
cut|'^ omde being used from top to IrottQm* A little 
ameared on the blade occasionally makes the 
saw go * 

Fig, 24, consists^ of a thin blade, 
edge in a metalgSm qr back, which 
^ ^ dttt. It is, nevertheless, mher 

>AttStmnw^«A esquires cifjgfol usage, or the 
, ade nw be .firumpied or bucldedr-a tSidt vary di^cult 
x^ray. If Ae buckle is only slight, a smait blpw 
thp middle of jt^ tdp.of the badk will 
setil but foiling jbiSr, tpjm be 

■' *' ' ■ ' * ‘9 •' 


m wd by n It .is , entirely unfit 

for its work while in tjbat ccaiuhtioa; are fine 

—ten to the inch— aqd the pitch js .not v-eiry (omard, 
the ba^ angle being about Sa^ degi?ces,%iil^ ithe cig, 
and the forward angle ninety degrees, Oewc^-saws 
exactly resemble tenop'^saws, but am sipaUer and much 
thinner in the blade and finer .jn |he teeth, pie bint 



Fig. 94 . 

♦ 

about careful usage should be doubljr observed vdth riiam. 
After making the line intended to be S9mn, these two 
saws arc used horizontally, .and ^0,$ tbc*|^ain .of tjte 
wood, and are grasped by the rig^ l^end, being inoy^ 
with short, quick, parallel strokes^ Tfie.work ^ulfi-be 
fixed higher than in rip sawing ; the bench is a con- 
venicnt height. 

Wc now come to saws intended to cut in curves or 
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circles — the most ordinary fona being the keyhole-saw, 
F.g. 25. This is a long, thin, tapenng blade, a, much 
thicker on the Aeeth edge than at ^the back, to allows of 
the curve to be made. In order that .the extreme end of 
the Uiin part may be used for sm^ circles without danger 
of crippling or breaking, the blade is made to ^de into 
a long hole right through the haxtdie, and is fixed at any 
required place by the screws, C. In using, a hole is^rst 
bored with a gimlet, touching the ^‘equired path of the 
saw. tlic tliiu end of wliich is then introduced and pushed 
backw.irds and forwards rapidly, but not too forcibly^ the 
straight or curved path being rqgulal^ by the tw^ of 
the hand. 


GARDENIJW^ 

IT.— THE WINDOW GARDEN. h 

♦ 

Although it is not in every man’s power to have a 
.garden, in t^ ordinary sense of the word, it m not 
difficult to inev '^ise a ^eenhouse, or to cultivate flowers 
in the very heart a town. Window-gardening is within 
reach of all who have a roof to cover them, and the nearei 
the sky the operations are carried on the better change 
have the flowers of thriving, A few boxes made . of , 
boards nailed togethet, or, indepd, anything that 
hold earth and permit drainage, will serve as „ the ^ 
ground-work of a window garden; and even in a house o 
whv're there are only two or three rooms, flowers may be 
cultivated successfully. 

It is erroneous to imagine that it, 4 s unhealthy to have 
plants in living-rooms. There are,, of course, exceptional 
cases, where the perfume of som^ particular flower pro- 
ducesirsickness or headache, but this only occOrs with 
delicate persons ; from sleeping^opms, however, ^grOwJt^g 
plants ought to be excluded. As a.rme^ it is a goodjfl^ 
to keep flowers in a liviQig-roq/in during the day, a?. rf\ey 
absorb the poxious gases in tHe atmospherel The?^ 
exhfiile nifiht ; and? as tliew thus poison the w of tbo 
room^ It is desirable, as then tiij. 
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' ^ave said that aiiTtitingr callable of containing soil | two good-idzed flower boxes'. Wheniii^leditigeamitkto 
ati outlet to moisture will do for flowers ; the country; they will have little difficulty in Obthiftiitgleave 
W grow in. Ordinary flower-pots are most frequently j to gather the earth that they want from the litdc htliocks 
but they are mat desitub^ when economy of space • of road^crapings piled at the side of the road, which are 
as an oMect. advantage of pots is the facility J full of valuable manure, choosing always those parts 

which they affiard lor changing the plants from time to I where the grass is stiff and sharp. For some plants — 


time. Zinc boxes drs often preferable to « 

day pots, and ^^ley can be had at a very J 

trifling cost or made at home without 
much trouble^ The bottom must be per- 
foratedt aiid the boa either raised upon / 

small feet of wood or iron, or set upon / / 

bridte •A wooden outside case is a very / / 

great advantage--^it ought to be a trifle / / 

larger than the zinc one — ^the intervening J 

space being filled with moss, or straw, or 

leaves. The object to be gained by ^ 

this ia one eveiy window-gardener must 
attend to-*-namel)r, to prevent the rays of i) 
the sun over-heating the earth in which 
the tootS( of his plants are lying. Very 
pretty and ornamental cases are made by 
pknttng common ivy between the zinc and .St 

wood, and letting it trail over the sides, p. 

or upon a little trellis-work, which is easily 
rtUL& by bendlng^ and interlacing willow 
wands, such as baliket-iiiakers use, sticking the ends into 
the eaithi^ I once saw a box of this sort with a very 
picturesque device. Four wands were fastened at the 
comers, from which four mo^d met in the centre ; round 
these a small-leaved clemaltis was trained, and kept so 
dose that it did not interfere with the passage of air 
' Or light to the other flowers. 

^ The pots or' cases having thus been secured, the next 
tiimgito do bef^ filling-in the earth will be to attend to 
the wainage. 9e very particular never to let your pfahts 
stand in water. Some few plants, it is true— hydrangeas, 
fof exampl^^like to have their roots kept constantly 
sioi^, but, as a rde,* plants, like men, arc better with 
their fed dry. 

The Mst way to set about the drainage is to cover the 
hole at the bottom cd* the pots with 
a pjie^e of a broken pot, so placed as 
to afford a free passage for the water; 
wtr this spread moss or straw, to 4 

prevent the earth running down and 1 

choking tip the drains^. If a case 
is used, set to wortc in the same way, 
ongMay the broken pieces a little 
. thicl^, and let the moss be also 
thickeA and well pressed down. A 
v*ecy* good drainage may be easily 
obtain^ by fllfing the bottom of the 
«box or pot with A layer of common 
coal cinders, about an inch in thick- 

*The next thing is to get soil— not 
dways an easV matter in a crowded 
% to'fttt, and oit^ entailing many a JH 

.long Walk. In ^ London it is very ® ^ ” 

difficult indeed get soil, if there ^ 

is no ground ndjdiping the dwelling Pi 

be kid uUder contribution. 

Tt will dfren pmye best economy 
to pfbcuie some froth a gardener, which will have the 
advai^ge of bdng prepared for the growth of 

.flowers*; and the expenie of getting such a small quantity 
as would bij^ i'equiim forU window-gWrdcft would be vciy 
‘trifling indeed. At any .Qkrge market where nower roots 


reme soil thef there round the roqk of the 

plants for a very triflinre^m. For a peniiy.or twcL the 
amateur window gardenoi Jgel enough soil to fill at Last 


namely, those of the fine hair-rooted sorts, 
such as heaths, &c. — ^a mom ^brims earth, 
mixed with flints ahd sand^, will be re- 
\ quired. This can always be Obtained 

l\ where heath grows. Whet^ you have 

\ \ time, and really mean to excel in youf 

i \ flowers, it is an excellent plan to carry 

\ \ home a few sods of the wiry grass we 

mentioned, and having charred the grass 
at the fire, lay the sods away in any dark 
dry comer for a month or two, when it will 
ready to powder down with the hand. 

I IgL some cases it is a good thing to mix 
sajjd with it. All soils, however, do not 
require an extra quantity of sand, and you 
can determine as to this in a vciy simple ’ 
way. Take a little soil in your h^d, and 
J work it into a pulp. If it feels gritty, you 

will require very fittle sand, perhaps none 
at all ; if it gets simply soft and smooth, 
add sand accordingly. The manure you mix with the soil 
must be perfectly rotten, and in a crumbling state. You 
must use your own judgment, when it is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, aji to adding sufficient moisture. It is a mis- 
take to use too fine soil, as it is apt to run together and 
cake ; therefore take rough soil in proportion to the size 
of your pots. 

In transplanting or repotting you must be careful to 
damp the earth and roots thoroughly, theti spread the 
fingers over the surface, reverse the plant, and tap the 
pot smartly, the contents will come out unbroken; 
separate the outer roots a little at the outside, pkee 
the plant in the pot, and crumble in the fresh earth 
round the ball of roots. If the earth is lumpy, and the 
roots scanty, wash the roots free from soil, keying them 
in your hands and manipulating very 
quietly, for fear of breakmg the fibres; 
then, replacing the plant in the pot, 
throw in the fresh earth, padking 
carefully, but lightly, when rapid 
l growth is the object. This last 

should always be observed; but if 
^ you want to stimulate flower bulbs, 

pack the earth firmly. After trans- 
planting, water equally with a rose, 
or if ^ you have not such a con- 
venience, take any flat thing— a lid 
or a piece of wood — and by holding 
^ it over the plant, a gentle stream of 
water falls. upon the surk^re, which 
will thus be diffused over the foliage 
as well as the soil ^ 

ip W raising seedlirits, warm^ air, 

^ ^ and comparative darlmess sire esaen- 

^ * tial. Warmth must range at 45 ^ or 

^ g L 50° to germinate fihie seed, after 

** which 60® is quite as as the 

young plants will I^r. Moisture is 
essential, but diould be equal, and never excessive* 
Comparative 4krkness is desirable, as ^ sw JttH 
sooner gern^atejand throw forth its shoot, Ufnto 
kept in a hardenjed condition by the mfluence ta 
sgn. Care ma-rt, however, be ilsdten to accuttom rite 
plants ^uafly to the light, and that a$ soon ^ 
begin *to show above the surface. The Ipreat seci^ in 
raSihg seedlings is never to allow thenj to get a^dum^. 
It is more mfficuft t;^ raise seeds in pots thaii m w 
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iktei^on^ give m few piactical 
pllliptiag a^ raisiDg. tbeia. ^ 

Om ahow designs for hanging-basketsy 

whidb may in the window by a hocdc driven 

infe ^ ceSingof th^ apartment, and^ when filled with ferns, 
creepers, &c, will be found to modnce a very elegant effect 
Qf mese Fig. x represents a basket made of rough pieces 
of ^rustic wood joined together, while Fig. 2 is of a little 
i^re elaborate kind^ being composed of twisted wire. 


THE TOILETTE. 

I.^H£ MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN {continued). 

Warmth . — If we would have the skin doing its duty 
properly, we must be sure that we do not subject it to too 
great changes of temperature, at least that we protect it 
sufficiently against surprises in this respect. This we 
are enabled to do by means of properly lelected clothing, 
which prevents the heat from beinc conducted, as it is 
termed, too rapidly away from the body. Flannel garments 
are the best for this puroose, since flannel is what is called 
a bad conductor of heat. Merino is the next best pro- 
tector. The young and the old require more clothing 
than the middle aged. Now in cold weather the young 
should, in this variable climate, be provided with flannel or 
woollen garments next the skin ; the feet should be kept 
especially warm. The custom of allowing young children 
to be dressed in a half-naked style is fraught vrith con- 
siderable danger. It may be fashionable, TSparian, and so 
on, but it is not sensible. The chest should be well pro- 
tected, and the sensitive stomach of the child as well. 
Flannel may be irritable to the skin ; in that case merino 
should be substituted, or a thin layer of linen placed 
inside the flannel. When the skin (be it in the infant, the 
lad, or the man) is kept uniformly warm, the circulation 
through its texture is ifiuch facilitated, and diseases, both 
of skin and internal organs, are warded off. In summer 
time, however, flannel is to be dispensed with, and cotton 
under-garments used instead, as the keeping the body too 
hot is then followed by various summer rashes, the most 
uncomfortable of which is the prickly heat.” When we 
say that infants should be warmly Clad, we do not mean 
that they should be boxed up indoors or in stuffy rooms 
all cfay ; they should be clothed warmly, in order that 
they may get the benefit of open air and the like, without 
running any risk of being injured by it, or the alternations 
of temperature that characterise our variable climate in 
England. So, in the summer time, when the average 
tenmerature of the day is high, the child should not be 
mumed up as though ho or she were in a vapour bath ; 
nothing so readily induces* little red rashes, which result 
from the excessive perspiration. These rashes arc known 
bytlicname of the reel gum, ‘‘red gown,” &c., and arc 
most firequently an indication that ^the sufferer from 
them r^uires. to be kept much cooler. Clothe well and 
wisely in winter, but lightly and thinly in the summer. 
Flannel encasing the chest and stomach, especially in 
ohildrin, in cold weather, must give way to thin garments 
of cotton in the hotter days of the sunimcr. This is a 
matter of ctmmon sense. • 

Exercise is absolutely necessary to a hlalthy state of 
skin. The only remarlc we would here make is this, 
that exercise should be regularly taken each day, ana 
that it should not be tak^ for at least two or three hours 
sffteir a mefil, since it then stops digdiion ; and that 
before me^s is certainly the cfst kind to take, 
as {t^sists a man In the fittest conditioiwor food taking. 
\iA^y kind of exercisdj when excessive/** is ot course 
accofnpftmed in; warm vrCather by perspiration. JVlwrt 
the latter is. too great, it should never be checked by 
imo^old water, sitting in draughtSj^or by throw* 


ing^ff the clothes and going to sle^ H the suiface be 
too rapidly cooled, it is not at all untisttsl for eruptions ^of 
various kmds to follow., 

Clean/imrs,ir-Tbe virtues of the use oi spap and water 
have been more appreciated of late. It is impossible to 
define the amount of good which results from habits of 
cleanliness, and this can very readily be understood by the 
reader, if he has comprehended the description of the 
structure of the skin already given. The skm is a great 
breathing organ : oxygen enters the blood through it and 
helps to purify the blood ; then the glands of the skin 
carry off, in the sweat and fatty secretion, matters that if 
retained would act as poison in the blood. The tendency 
of an unwashed skin is to become sluggish, the pores get 
blocked up, the oxygen cannot reach the blood, me 
perspiration does not readily escape, so as to keep the 
tem^rature of the body equable ; the injurious action of 
outside heat is therefore not counteracted by the free 
evaporation of the perspiration, the circulation gets de- 
ranged, and inflammation may be set up. Any one may 
guess ifor himself what an unwashed skin can do in 
choking up the ducts of the skin, if he examine the mass 
of cuticle and dirt which can be rubbed off d'le .skin of^a 
man who, not having had recourse to a bath or the appli- 
cation of soap to hiy skin for some time, takes a Turkish 
bath, or a hot bath, and remains under the influence of 
heat and moisture sufficiently long to soften 'the skin and 
the useless scales of cuticle which should long before hav6 
been cast off from the body. Nature can be helped by 
art in the preservation of health and vigorous action of 
organs. The application of water to the skin should 
be part and parcel of the daily toilette. From oldest time 
^'purification by water” has been inculcated as part of 
man's daily duty, and not without sound reason. By itA 
aid the accumulation of a layer of worn-out and useless 
cuticle is prevented, which otherwise forms a complete 
barrier to the entrance of the life-giving oxygen, and pre- 
vents, to a greater or less degree, the exit of poisonous 
products. So far, then, as to nhe necessity; now 
as to the mode in w’hich the skin should be cleans^. 
The use of soap is the most sure way of purifying the 
surface of the body. Soap contains what chemists 
call an alkali—a chemical substance (potash or soda) 
which, brought in contact with animal membranes or sub- 
stances, softens them. Moreover, it emulsifies fat. The 
effect of soap on the skin is therefore clear ; it softens up 
the cuticle, and it enters into combination with the fatty 
layer, so enables the water to gain free access to the skin, 
and friction to remove the loose particles of cuticle amd 
dirt. But tliere are good and bad soaps. Some have too 
much alkali in them, and then they wsolve or soften up 
the cuticle too much, and so expose or irritate the deli£a^te 
deeper layers of the skin. We should use a soap that has 
a small amount of alkali in it. The best of all the soaps , 
made, considered from a. medical point of view, arc, in trae 
writcris opinion, the transparent soap of Messrs. Pears, or« 
the well-known old brown Windsor, or a glycerine soap: 
The nicest to use is certainly Pears*s, but it is somewhat 
cxpeitsivc. It is the best for babies unquestionably, aifd 
may be used freely to them. Well, having obtainedna 
nice mild soap, it shoii be used to the face once a day, 
the heads of childreii\ ' a week, and the whole body 
once a week at least, x 1 ... .a "'addition to taking the 
daily cold water bath to be by-and-by noticed. If persons 
can afford the time and have the inejination, there can 
be no Q^stion that the tw^st possible results follow the 
use of soap to the arm-pits, the groin and parts about, 
and the feet, each day, and to mose who luxuriate in 
the thing, it4icatulot hurt to employ Pears's soap to thc^' 
body generally each day. Wc have, however, statetPtha^^**^ 
at leafet once a •week thte whole body should be soaped. 
Ordinary fellow soap does not meet with any favour at our 
han^if) and We condemn it. in the case of young children. 

f i' 





‘{KK^^ oii .UNidi The face, whim 
tiQ^ or difty^ or mfft m Hr^Ug^ should not be washed 
in sctetp. It is better, to bath(^ ni^rq^ it in a littie warm 
tliea powder baby powder and 

' 'tifi BAttrifKG m CaiNJERAt. 

Them MdiVidiials who could not ta!ee daily 

ablution in Of the sponge bath. It is true that 

the of unacquainted with such a 

tilings ndm chiltUmod to oGl age, as the morning dip 
the Oj^ld dOuthc, this is the reverse of what really 
the case. It is, perhaps, hopeless to expect that 
SLtty rmrmaiion can be enected in the case of those who 
up to the mid period of life avoided the.bath, but we 
may. be able, perhaps, to persuade mothers of families to [ 
tram ttp their children in the way they should go, and the 
yoOng .^rtioii of our readers to adopt a means of pro* 
mot^l^liealth, which will alone do very much, if persist- 
ently faQowed, in even prolonging life. The babe should 
be subicch every morning to a good sponge all over, with, 
in dte winter time, warmish water ; soap being used as 
well. Those parts in contact with the napkins should be 
washed carcfuHy at ni^t as well as in the morning. The 
temperature of the room should also|be good in winter, 
and Jhe babe dried rapidly by the use of towels warmed 
^fore the fird^ In the summer a^dip into tepid or nearly 
cbld watcif itself, or in the case of ruddy children, quite 
cold, is to be given. When the child comes to be three or j 
four months old it should have become accustomed to its 
“ tub*^ i;egularly in the morning, and in the summer time the 
water may be even cold, provided the skin feels warm after 
the diiki comes out of the bath, and after gentle friction 
sAtli a warm or dry towel. The head should be washed 
ihnit of all with soap and dattncl. When the child is in the 
bath the bade may be freely douched with the sponge. 

When children are given the bath from an early age, 
thdy it each day with peculiar enjoyment. There 
nce^ b® difficuity^in the way of expense ; a wooden , 
bath suitable for infants can be bought in the turners' 
shops for' a few shthings, and the ordinary sponge baths, 
fitt<m^for youths, girls, and adutts, of a common sort, cost 
something ihconstderhble. 

If the cold douche bath is token at an early age, it should' 
be persevered with throughout life, and only relinquished 
temporarily in febrile ailments. The best time for every 
onh to take the cold bath is immediately on getting out of 
bed, before the body becomes chilled. The test whether 
thj^ bath does ^ood. or ham is to be found in the occur- 
renWof shiverings, cold feet, a sense of coldness over the 
bodyi and an of ** glow" over the surface. In 

sup^ chciiimstatices, the water taken must be tepid, and 
friction with towels miist be freely employed. 

, Hot baths shbuid only be taken, as a rule, as a cleansing 
Operation 5 in fact, for the “ Saturday night's wash," so 
do speak. Thos^i who are taking active exercise, on the 
one hand, in their occupation, and those, on the other, who 
lead a sedentary life, are benedted by a good soaping all 
oPer and a rinsing in warm water every fortnight, ip ad- 
dition to their cold douche each day. 

. . .90 with the Turkish bath. It may be taken as a clean- 
sii^ operation ; it cannot supersede the cold bath in the 
mdfnfog. When the skin gets diy and inactive, and the 
cuticle feels rough, the forced perspiration and the tho- 
refa^h^ymShi'and shaping one gets in the Turkish bath, 
tena td yisfaoye the worn outhnd dead cuticle Wi^ch col- 
kccs w ^he The Turkish bath should be taken 

before a 'lrietdy riot at least until thret hours after a meal, 
and the bather ^lould be perfectly quiescent in the bath, 
lying* down aa much as posd^ble. He may drink a' little 
, ' water from tithe to time, tod pliii,ce a little water to the 
head if it gets dry and hot Turkish baths, hcTwever^ for 
Jbealthy persons^ do not fipd much favour wi^ us. vj,. 


A' good deal has been ^ wdith - ^ 
of fresh gloves and brashes. These are v^ry 
way^ but there is no better way (gf pramociitg the ptoper 
emmatkm of the blood (for fresh braaheS tod tbe we tot 
in thisr way) than by rubbhijf the sfchr freely,^ but mo- 
derately and frrmly, with a fairly rough towel; from 
iong^coifrinued cold weather, or Wst 
tion has been retarded, the skfo may b^edme 
fgel from the plugging up of die litifle swm glands WdifiiW: 
cuticle; then a vigorous application of the flesh'* brush, 
after a good soaping of the surface, may do very much 
good. 

In addition to the home or douche bath, there is the 
plunge bath, river or other, to be considered. Bathing in 
general, such as we now refer to, is very injudiciously 
practised, and it is much to be regretted that parents, 
heads of schools, and others, are so extremely l^orant 
generally of the best rules for bathing. The pi^er thne 
IS when the boc^y is moderately heated with mcercise, 
and when the process of digestion is at an end, and 
the water into whfth the bather goes has been sbmeWhat 
warmed by tlic sun. 

The reason for bathing when tht^ body is heated slightly 
by exercise is simply this, that the circulation is excited 
and active, and is on the z'lW, as it were, to prevent 
any bad effect of the shock of the plunge. If the body is 
codl, or the bather fatigued, the Vital poWers are depressed 
rather than stimulated by the cold plunge. The whole 
body should be immersed. As stated before, in reference 
to the cold doui^be, the test of a bath .agreeing with any 
individual is to be found in the occurrence of what is 
termed “reaction." If after the plunge the blood circu- 
lates freely through the skin, and a feeling of warmth and 
freshness is experienced, wc knov that the bath has acted 
a.s a tonic. If |tlic bather feels shivery and cold, the bath 
does harm, and when this latter condition is found to exist 
in weakly subjects, it is belter that jnedical advice should 
be at once taken, before bathing is again permitted^ The 
following rules, drawn up by the Royal Humane Society, 
are good : — 

r. Avoid bathing within /z£/a hours after a meal. 

2. Avoid bathing when exhausted. 

Avoid bathing when the body is cooling after per- 
spiration. 

4. Bathe when the body is warm, • 

5. Avoid chilling the body after bathing by sitting naked 
on banks or in boats. 

6. Avoid staying too long in the water. Leave it 
directly there is the slightest feeling of chilliness. 

7. Avoid bathing altogether in the open air if, after 
baving been a short time in the water, there is a sense of 
chilliness or numbness of hands and feet. 

8. The vigorous and strong may bathe early in the 
morning on an empty stomach. 

9. The young and the weak had better bathe three 
hours after a meal — best after breakfast. , 

10. Those who are subject to attacks of giddiness and 
faintness, or palpitation, &:c., should not bathe without 
firat qpnsulting their medical adviser. 


ANikALS KEPT FOR PROFIT. 

XL THE FEEDING AND GENERAL AtANAGSMBKT 
ADULT FOWLS. * 

A judicious syA m of feeding is very castifetial .to ^ 
well-being of has, of coorae^ tmtfi direct 

influence upon .ffae profit or los^ than any of thfe cirtom- 
l^tdnces-^^thot^gh equally impomnt—whiefa wc have 
l>efor«t enumerated. We shall, therefore, ettddifVOftr to 
giyCjthe subject a full and practical consiacration, 

obj^t^ is to gi^e liie quantity and quality df food 



y and if lt.}ve attained, the doiat^iic fohirl .is linqaes- 
tipn^lj’ i!he idbst ^oiitable of all live stock. Bat the 
pJrohtefd is mther a nice one, for there |s 90 ^‘naistakoon 
the 7%ht tfMe:" here. A fat hen is jiot oiiily' subject to 
znatiy dis^SCj^ hat ceases tb hy, or nmly so, and 
becoiiM a mere dtxg on the concern f while a pampered 
male hlrd is tary and useless at best, and very probably, 
When tlbiie proim^or most requires his services, may be 
attack^ Jby apoplexy and drop down dead. ^ 

That fowls cannot be remunerative if starved need 
scarcely be proved. Ex nihih nihil fitj and the almost 
daily production of an article so rich in nitrogen as an 
egg— 'the very essence of animal nourishment — must 
dehiattd an ample and regular supply of adequate food. 
We say no more upon this point, knowing that the 
common mistake of nearly all amateur poultry-keepers is 
upon the other side— that of over-feeding. 

The usual plan, where fowls are regularly fed at all, 
appears to be to give the birds at each* meal as much 
barley or oats as they will eat ; and thiif- beiti^ done, the 
owner prides himself upon his liberality, and insists that 
his at feast are properly fed. Yet both in quantity and 
quality is he mistaken. Grain will do for the regular 
meals of fowls which live on a farm, or have any other 
extensive range where they can provide other food for 
themselves, have abundant exercise, and their digestive 
organs »Ure kept in vigorous action. But poultry kept in 
confinement on such a diet will not thrive. Their 
plumage, after awhile, bemns to fall off, their bowels 
become affected, and they lose greatly in ctindition ; and 
though in summer their eggs may possibly repay the food ! 
expended, it wdll be almost impossible to obtain any in | 
winter, when they are most valuable. 

All fixed dietary scales for fowls are delusive. The one 
simple rale is to give them as much as they will cat 
eagerly^ and no more ; directly thev begin to feed with 
appiirent indifference, of cease to rui\ when the food is 
tlirowu at a little distance, the supply should be stopped. 
In a state of nature, they have to seek fnr and wide for 
the scanty morsels which form their subsistence ; and the i 
Creator never intended that they, any more than human I 
beings, dte till they can literally cat no more. It 

followSy rule, that food should never be left on 

the ground. If such a blbvenly pvaciice be permitted, 
much^of what is eaten will be wasted, and a great deal i 
will nev^ be eaten ,at all ; for fowls are daitity in their 
way, and unless at starvation point alw''ays refuse sour or 
sodden food. 

The number of meals per day best consistent with real 
economy will vary from two to three, according to the size 
of the run. If it be of moderate extent, so that they can, 
in any degree, forage for themselves, two are quite sufiti- I 
cieht, at least in imnmer, and shofild be given early in the j 
morning, and the last thing before the birds go to roost. ' 
In any case, these will be the principal 4neals ; but when 
the fowls are kept in confinement, they will require, in 
additkiih, a scanty-- and only a very scanty— feed at mid- 
day 

^ The iirsft feeding should consist of soft food of same 
kind, The birds have passed a whole night since tiiey ' 
were last fed ; and it is important, especWIy in cold j 
weather, that a fresh supply should as soon al possible be ' 
got into the system, and not merely into the crop. If 
grain be gSVen, it has to be ground in the poor bird^s r 
gizzard before it can be digeste4 ; and oh a cold winter's 
the detey is anything but beneficM. But for the 
reason,' at the evening meal fi^in forms the 
bea8\ food: whim can be applied; it is Rested slowly,, 
and Axdiskg the long tfolcl bights afforcS^upiicart and 
warinth to the fowls. * ^ 

A great deal depends uprni tins: system of feeding, ^ 
as.we aVe aware it is opposed to practice of 


who STiM fat the bfoakfast, edid if at all, at ^ 
nighl^ fet w sceptical reader make one stode experi- 
ment tUt fowls a feed of meal, say at.nve o^clock 

in the evening; at tweli^e. visit the rooks^ add feel the 
crops of the poor birds. All will be empty i the' gizzard 
lias nothing to act upon, and the food speedily disappears, 
leaving with an empty ^omach, to cope with the long 
cold hours before dawn, the most hungry and incesi^ 
feeder of ad' God's creatures. But if the last feed hds 
been gj-ain, the crop will still be found partially full, and 
the birds will awake in the morning hearty, strengthened, 
and refreshed. 

With respect to the morning meal of puhaceous food, 
when only a few fowls are kept, to supply eggs for a 
moderate family, this may be provided almost for nothing 
by boiling daily the potato peelings till soft, add mashing 
them up with enough bran, slightly scaldodjir to mbke a 
tolerably stiff and dry paste. There will ^ more^thnn 
sufficient of this if the fowls kept do nOf . ^cecd ofie for 
each member of the household ; and ais the peelings cost 
nothing, and the bran very little, one hrif title foo^J is pro- 
vided at a merely nominal expense, while no better could 
be given. A little salt should always be added, and in 
cold or Avet days in winter a slight seasoning of .pepper 
will tend to keep the hens in good health and iaymg. 
This food may be mixed boiling hot over night, and 
covered with a cloth, or be put in the ; in either 
case it will remain warm till morning— the condition in^ 
which it should always be given in cold weather, • 

If a tolerable stock of poultry be kept, such a source of 
supply will be obviously inadequate ; and in purchasing 
the food there is much variety to choose from. Suuill or^ 

“ pig potatoes may be bought at a low price and simi- 
larly treated ; or barley-meal may be mixed with hot*' 
water ; or an equal mixture of meal and “ shai*ps,” Of of^, 
Indian meal and bran ; cither of these make a capital 
food. Or, if offered. on reasonable terms, a cart-load of 
swede or other turnips, or mangel-wurzel, may be put 
chased ; and when boiled and mashed with meal or 
‘‘ sharps,” we believe forms the very best soft food a fovvl 
can have, especially for Dorkings ; but they cannot every- 
where be obtained at a cheap rale, and the buyer must 
study the local market. A change of food, at times, will 
be beneficial, and in making it 
the poultry -keeper should be 
guided by the season. It is, 
however, necessary to avoid giving 
too great a proportion of maize, 
either as meal or corn, or the effect 
will be a useless and prejudicial 
fattening from the large quantity of oil it contains ; it fe 
best mixed with l>arlcy or bean-meal, and is then a most 
economical and useful food. Potatoes, also, from thd 
large proportion of starch contained in them, are not 
good OfS a regular diet for poultry ; but occasionally^ 
mixed with bran or meal will be found most conducive to 
condition and laying. 

In mixing .soft food, there is one general rale always to 
be observed : it must be mixed rather tiry, so that it will 
break if thrown upon the ground. There should never 
be enough water to cause the food to glisten in the ligh{ 
or to make a sticky porridgy mass, which clings round 
the beaks of the fowls and gives them infinite annoyance, 
besides often causing diarrhoea. 

If the weather be dry, and the birds are fed, in a hard 
gravelled^grard, the food is just as well, or better, thrown 
on the ground. If they are fed in the shed, hou'cver. it is 
best to use .an Oblong dish of zinc, or, preferably, earthen- 
u'are, such as jsjpresented in Fig. 3. The trough or di^ 
must, however, be protected, or the fowls will walk upon 
it, scratch earth tnto it, and waste a large portion ; auwi* 
this is best prevented by having a loose curved cover, 
made /f tin and wire, as show’n in Fig. 4, vihiW 
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Fig. 4* 


pia the ground over the dtsh^ mU effectually 
p^eot the fowls having anything to do with the food 
eacept to cat it, which they ate quite at liberty to do 
through the perpendicular wirec,* two and a half inches 
• 4part. Many ea^xieticed poultry-keepers prefer to drive 
the wires into the ground, leaving tbem^ six inches high ; 
the trough is then put b^ind them, and a board laid 
over, leaning on the top of the wires. The effect of such 
a plan is precisdy similar as regards the protection of the 
food, andf its only disadvantage is, that the wires being 
always in tha ground rather hinder the sweeping of the 
^ed* ' 

' Sf the Ibwls have a field to run in they will require 

no further feeing till their 
evening meal of grain. 
Taking it altogether, no 
grain is more useful or 
economical than barley, and 
in summer this may be oc- 
casionally changed with 
oats; in winter, for the 
reasons already given, In- 
dian corn may be given 
every second or third day with advantage. Buckwheat 
is^ ch^cally, almost identical in composition with 
barley, but it certainly has a stimulating, effect on 
the producti^ of eggs, and it is a pity it cannot be 
snore frequently obtained at a cheap rate., We never 
Oglit purchasing a sack of this grain when wc can, and 
Imye a strong opinion that the enormous production of 
Cgm tad fowls in France is to some extent connected 
the almost universal use of buckwheat by French 
. pbultrv-^keepers. Wheat is generally too dear to be cm- 
^^jdewea, unless damaged, and if the damage be great it 
not be meddled with ; but if only slightly 
ndured, or if a good sample be offered of light tail ” 
wheat, as it is called, it is a most valuable food, both for 
chickens and fowls. “Sweepings”' sometimes contain 
poisonous substances ; are invariably dearer, weight for 
weight, than sound grain ; and should never be seen in a 
poultry-y^d. 

The mid-day meal of penned-up fowls should be only 
a scanty one, and may consist either of soft food or grain, 
as most convenient — ^meal preferably in cold, weather. 

Tta regular and substantial diet is now provided for, 
but nHU not alone keep the fowls in good health and 
laying. They are omnivorous in their natural state, and 
require some portion of animal food. On a wide range 
they wilt provide this for themselves, and in a small 
e'^blishment the scraps of tlie dinner-table will be quite 
sufficient ; but if the number kept be large, with only 
limited accommodation, it will be necessary to buy every 
week a few pennyworths of bullocks' liver, which may be 
boiled, chopped fine, and mixed in their food, the broth 
' ^ing used instead of water in mixing ; these little tit-bits 
^ will be eagerly picked out and enjoyed. A very little is 
;all that is necessary, and need not be given more than 
three times a, week. If fowls be much over-fed with this 
kind of food the quills of the feathers become more or 
less charged with blood, which the birds in time petccivc, 
and abnost invariably peck at eacli other’s plumage till 
they leave the skin quite bare. 

There is yet another most important article of diet, 
without which it is absolutely impossible to keep fowls in 
health* We refer to an ample and daily supply of gi'cen 
or ifro$b vegetable food. It is not perhaps tea much to 
say the omission of this is the proxiinatcHause of 
nearly half the deaths where fowls arc kept in confine- 
,, Itktat ; whilst with it, our other directions having been 
*- HOhtarved, tih^eiy may be kept in health for a long time in a 
“^pea only a few feet sqttajre. It* was to provide tips that 
^ fecommended. the open yards, to be laid down in 
head it -Jihg bolt green food for poultry ; and acnin of 
^'hle!ahhy pet^ , ' 


isvm an hour 4^ly on such a plpt* ^ 

shed to be dry, tad clean, th^ 

health, and'^not be more than the graas will bear. 
a shed only be available, feesh vegetables mu^ be thmu^n 
in daily. ^Anything will do« A good plan is to mince up 
cabbage-leaves or other refuse vegetablesi and mla 
freely with the soft food ; or the whole leaves may M 
thrown down for the fowls tb devour ; or a few turnips 
may be minced up daily, and scattered like grain, or 
simply cut in two and thrown into the run ; or if it qan 
be got, a large sod of fresh-cut turf thrown to the fowls 
will be better than aU. But something they must have 
every day, or nearly so, otherwise their bowds sooner 
or later become disordered, their feathers look dirty, and 
their combs lose that beautiful bright red colour which 
will always accompany really good health and condition, 
and testifies pleasantly to abundance of eggs. 

The water vessel must be filled fresh every day at least, 
and so arranged that the birds cannot scratch dirt mto it, 
or make it foul The ordinary poultry^fountain is too 
well known to nqed desenption, but a rather better form 
than is usually made is shown in the annexed figure. T^e 
advantages of such a construction are two : the top being 
open, and fitted with a cork, the state of the interior can 
be examined, and the vessel well sluiced through to re- 
move the green slime which always collects by degrees, 
and is very prejudicial to health ; and the trough being 
sightly raised from the ground, instead of upon it, the 
water is less easily fouled. Some experienced breeders 
prefer shallow pans ; but if these be adopted they must be 
either gut behind rails, with a board oyer, or protected by 
a cover, in the same way as the feeding-troughs already 
described. 

Fowls must never be left without water.- During a 
frost, therefore, the fountain should be emptied every 
night, or there will be trouble next morning. Care must 
always be taken sdso that snow is 
not allowed to fall into the drinl> 
ing vessel. The reason has puzzled 
wiser heads than ours ; but it is a 
fact, IL at any real quantity of snow- 
water seems to reduce fowls and 
other birds to mere skeletons. 

It is well in winter to add to the 
water a few drops of a solution of 
sulphate of iron (green vitriol), jusf 
enough to give a slight mineral 
taste. This will, in a great mea- 
sure, guard against roup, and act 
as a bracing tonic generally. The 
rus/y appearance the water will assume is quite imma- 
terial. 

Whilst the fowls are mouitjng, sulphate of iron should 
always be used ; it will assist them greatly through this, 
the most critical period of the whole year. A little hemp- 
seed should also,, be given every day at this season, at 
least to all fowls of value ; and with these aids, and a little, 
pepper on their food, with perhaps a little extra meat, or 
even a little ale to delicate breeds during the few works 
the process lasts, there will rarely be any lost. W itii 
hardy kinds and good shelter such precautions are scarcely 
necessary, but they cost little, and have their effect also on 
the early rec(/mmcncement of laying. 

, In addition to their regular food it will be needful that 
the fowls have a supply of lime, in some shape or other,, 
to form the shells of their eggs. Old mortar pounded is 
excellent ; so oysler^shells well burnt in the fife and 
pulverised ; of qie latter they are very fond, and it is an 
excellent plan keep a “ tree-saucer ” full of it in tlwii 
eVard. If thif^atter has beetf neglected, and soft’^shyll- 
les^ eggs have resulted, the quickest way of getting 
matters right again is to add a little limeto the drStking- 
waer. , * 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

THE TOOL-CHEST {continued), • 

Saws, -"T ot larger cun^cs and coarser work, a strong, 
narrow, tapering blade, fixed into a handle, is used. This 
is called a compass-saw. For more elaborate curves, a 
narrow parallel blade, thinner on the back than in front, 
is stretched in a wooden frame. This is called a turning- 
saw, and a common arrangement is shown in Fig. 26. 



The blade, A, is fixed by a rivet at each end to the 
handlos, n B, which are thrust through holes in the sides 
<)f the fr.ime, C C. A centre bar, i), keeps this frame 
distended, and acts as a fulcrum, whereby the force 
jjcncratcd by the twisting of the cord. E, is transmitted 
to the blade. The cord is twisted by the lever, F, and 
should consist of five or six turns of string whipcord. 
The parts of the handles which go through the frame 


may Jake in work of some size. The blade is of extremely * 
thin metal, with very fine teeth, so that if a pattern is 
sawn through two layers of veneer at once, one of light 
colour and the« other dark, temporarily stuck together, 
with a piece of paper glued between them for the con- 
venience of separation, the pieces of each set would 
correspond and fit into the holes of the other, and vice 
versus and so, with the one operation, patterns are 
produced, one dark on light ground, and the other light 
on dark ground. The joints of the pattern are barely 
perceptible, owing to the extreme thinness of the saw. 
In use, this saw is held with the blade vertical, and the 



Fig. 39. 


handle below the work, and both frame and work are twisted 
about as the curves of the pattern require. The jfrofessed 
buhl cutter often uses a kind of wooden vice, one jaw 
of which acts with a treadle, in which case the work is in 
.T. vertical position, and the saw is held horizontally. 
Fig. 28 shows a common metal saw, which is a stout 
blade, A, of hard, tempered steel, thicker at the teeth edge 
than the back in order to allow clcarage way, the teetK 
not being “ set,” fixed in a metal frame, B, in which it is 
strained by the nut, c. This saw is held by the handle 
in the right hand, and pushed forward with considerable 
force, the left hand being lightly pressed in the curve of 



being cylindrical, they can be turned so as to put the 
blade in any required position to keep the frame out of 
the way of the work. The handle behind the pilch of 
the teeth- -‘Which is the one taken hold of — is usually 
larger than the one at the other end. A stremger and 
larger form of this kind o£ saw is much used on the 
Continent for all sorts of carpentry work, in place of our 
rip and half-rip saws. The turning-saw may be used to 
cut out spaces, by first boring a hole;, into which the 



blade, released from one of the handles by^ taking out the 
rivet, is inserted. Of course, the limit M distance from 
the edge of the work at which these saw^can act, is equal 
to thei space between thft blade and thJ^^entre bar, d. 
Fig. 37 is a diagrara^of tne buhl-saw ; thes^aws ;|re used* 
for cutting delic4tc and elaborate patterns througli. thin, 
.^terials, such as veneer for inlaying, and they are filled 
in.{rames with'very long backs of li^ht metal|^sq that Aey 




the frame in order to steady the blade. These saws 
should be used as little as possible fi>r cutting steel, which 
wears them out very quickly, and they are loo hard to be 
filed up again economically. The ordinary forms of wood 
saws are sharpened with threc-corncred files, known as 
saw files, which arc moved rapidly to and fro over ihe 
front and back edges of the tooth. The blade of the saw 



is held in a wooden vice, but an ordinary bench or tail- 
vice may be made to answer the purpose, if a couple of « 
wooden chunps be placed in the jaws one on each aide of-** 
the bl!ldc, othertvise the 'gating noise is almost unbear- * 
able. Of Circular or vertical machine saws, it will not be 
necesj^y to Isay anything here, as they will not be likely 
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*e. — Fig. 30 shows the o^inaiy form 
t, which consists of a thin, fiat, steel 
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iC which 29 riveted into a thicker piece of wood, 
% d right angles to its the inner edge of e wood 
^ iS)rilli|&fgnei^ faced with brass. In using, the Uadc is 
UOlM'oii Cbfr wood to be squared, with the brass part of 
fto^lMsndle held close up to the edg& and being brought 
dp tihe required place, aline drawn along tl&c metal edge 
ho exactly at right angles to the guide edge of 
Ao 'itoetL Squares are also used in testing the ac- 
pf yiiitied work, in which case the work should 
^|i^;MWeen the eye and the light, so that, on.applying 
^'CaiiL H at once appear if it is at all untrue. 
‘‘|bir7ip principle and application is the mitre bevel, 
Which is a handle, with a shifting bUde, a, 
cap be set at any required angle by the screw, a 
Vhb mde can be drawn out to the full extent of the 
I;. in by which means a much longer line can be 
when not in use, the blade is turned round and 
iHk 4S line with the handle, in which position it 
^very Utde space. Fig. 32 shows the form of 
loiger squares used oy masons and others, which also 
dbm ns levels end tests of upright lines, by means of 
tibe ^ummet and line, c. For the horizontal test, it 
may^ used pn the same position as in the diagram, or 
tiqMd oyer with the side, B, downwards, in wluch case 
ihm pluttithbdb falls into the hole at A. The opposite 
•Miei C, hdd to vertietd work, will test its uprightness. 
Tito duttUM; will fall in this case into the hole A, as 
wtth Ibe last Ftg. 33 shows a common form of spirit- 
levsil, which consists of a hollow tube of glass, closed 
sw.eadi ^end, and full of spirits of wine, all but a 
WMI bubble of sir. This tube is mounted in a block 
it Mod. faced with brass, in the centre of which is 
an biMhing, through which the tube is seen ; across the 
a>thlA line, which marks the exact middle of 
ttwlevel^ and when placed on the surface to be tested, 
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the bubble Should stand exactly under this index if the 
wotk is correct. Levels are of many different shapes, and 
sometimes found set in rules or squares ; but in all 
^"1 their application is the same. Analogous in use to 
^ and (evUls are carpenters' straight-edges, often 
wh}diug-9ticks, which are, simply parallel slats of 
wn^ aboqt two feet long, 'with their edges planed per- 
ftpOT trqev* Suppose a long block of wood has been 
to an aj^paieatly true surface, place onlhstraight- 
" " lencf, and parallel to one another ; bring the 

t to get the two sticks in a tihe, and if any twist 
jn |he log Of u^ood, the Reiter length of 
! wm the fault If. however, the 

Msn iorMMMA^ parallel, the 

, jo Oden of Ajrir4l|fht'<cdgd is usually 
^ Udkich m idNxIibr tminglong sil^aCcSj^ 



bv bringing this shatp edge in contact whh the work 
ttdien between the eye auid the Ifglit If the light is seen 
^tnly through at any part, it is obUioUs that that pan is 
too low, and therefore the surrounding portions ttuiat be 
reduced to the some level For gauging across narrow 
logs, the metal edge of the square is mostly used ha 
the same manner. For marking across the graim a 
tool is used called a striking knife, shown in our iuus^ 
tration, Fig. 34, which is a Uade Sharpened with a 
slanting edge, which is bevelled from both sidea The 
other end of the blade terminates in a point; which is used 
for such purposes as pricking holes as gbi&s for the 
position of nails, &c. , 

Vtc^is , — These useful contrivances are 'almost indispen- 
sable if any work in metal is attempted; but should our 
amateur only desire to work in softer materials, he wUl 
find the screw bench, to be described hereafter, answer 
hi:> purpose, or at all eveats will )nly need a sm^l table- 
vice. r ig. 35 ghows the usual arrangement for the laigei 
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kinds of vices, called tail-vices, from the fact that one 01 
its arms is prolonged downwards into a tail, B, uidch 
rests on the door, and contributes much to the steadiness 
of the hold. The work is held between the jaws, A, 
which arc closed by tu-^ing the handle working the screw, 
C, the jaws openings when released by the action of 
the spring, D. These vkes should be screwed firmly to* 
the bench or tabic. Table-Vices are B^uch the same as 
the above, but smaller, and have no tail, but are screwed 
to the edge of the bench. They are onlv dt for light 
work, however, fti both the above, the iiisiaes of the jaws 
aie faced with steel, and cut into teeth, in order to increase 
the holding power ; these teeth, however, are liable to 
injure the suriace of dnished work, if such is reouired to 
be Ikld. To prevent this, clamps are used, tnaae of soA 
metal, and may be had ready to fit the jaws ; altbougl^ 
for nearly alft purposes, nothing answers better than two 
strips of sheet lead, the length of the jaws, and about 
three or four inches wide, nipped half-way in, and the 
remaining half bent over on c«iL.h side with a komsher,. 
so as to dt ^nd the* jaws and keep on them wcM 
opened. For Riding round bars or pipes^ A pair 
clamps, like d mid fig. 3$, will be found uSefUL iTis A 
piece of anglgpron, and & is sgiplar, but Aikktfr on one 
|*side, which me is died out into a gWj € \ the thrim &oes 
formed by the sides of the peck and tte <s fiviiqit 
a Vastly increased grip on rods^ aJt0w3M 
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Fto. 36 sBowi * likiMl or pbMriecvmitdi'tiMdlSiy'iMt^ 
nui'^s, Iv iMAdiiif flraall wire. Tfa«jawii«tc doted 
l)!|r»£lyniit,«nad«B'laii>die is hollow, te adiiiit of aloiig 
tod bdi g dipped duongfa. The round handle it vety 
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convenia:kt f % Iceeping work cylindrical if required, as 
the file may moved m a straight path while the vice is 
rotted backwards and forwards py the left hand, the work 
being lodged in the partially-opened jaws of another vice. 
To obviate the difficulty in holding large works, owing 
to the disadvantage produced by the radial motion of the 
jaws ii lese arrangements^ vices have been contrived 
in which the jaws move honzontally. Fig. 37 shows one 
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Fig. 37* 

of these, which, though usually fine specimens of work* 
manshlp, are of course -rather expensive (about 30s.). 
Tail-vices may be had from xos. upwstrds, according to 
weight, about 6d. or yd. per lb. being the average price. 
Table-vices are about 5s., and pin about 2s. 6d. upwards. 

Wnnehe ^, — These are used chiefly for turning nuts or 
bolts by means oi the heads, which are shaped so as to 
admit of being gripptd, mostly having four or six sides. 
The ordinary form is known as a spanner, but, being 
of certain fixed size, is, of course, limited in effective- 
ness to only just those nuts or 'bolts it happens to fit. 
In order to do away with the necessity of having a large 
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numb^ to fit every size, ’WTcnchcs are made with sliding 
jaiyi, which open or close by various ijieans. Fig. 38 
18 a diagram of what is ix^pulaily known as a screw 
hanttner.. The handle, A, turns in the collar, b, and has 
a serew cut in a hole bored inside it, into which screw 
the »tev:ible jaw, c, is drawn by the turning of the hancyc. 
There are ip-iny otlicr forms of .screw wrenches, but in all 
Ihe Wplicatfon is similar, and it is needless to describe 
each form- 1 

Before concluding this chapter on tools, it* ivill be as 
widl to teipg before the reaacr the common forms of 
he iritt be Sure* to want, and juy to let him 
Ti^fm the phmes by which to call then^ln Fig- 30, 
A that: ibost common form, the fait* naH It 

win 99^ fhat, looked ikt from the sidelthis is wedge 
from the oaraU^ It Mpws, there^ 
fbtei Ihe nail, Yjrihen driven into wood, shouM be 
weete side in a line wjtli the grain of thf 

Ja ddhe Wtm which die tiWd» net eo 


as <be betog bulged: do tibifc 

complete a oontact with the nail as if cMw as 
Apracdcal triad or two wttl soon showi^ 
axgumeixt Theim nails are very cheap, bbout 
and are known as inch, twe^inch, Ac., cut nsfitf ^ \ 
time the standard for their length was the ^ j 
of pennies; bat since the alteration in the eoinlm 
standard has given way to the more rational hue w 
measure. Bms, B, are cut by machinery from ' 
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iron, which is used without waste in their mamifhctUi^ 1^ 
the diagram c, showing the manner in which they fit onw. 
another, will show. These arc also wedge-fozmed^ m one ^ 
direction, and should be driven as directed for cut nails. 
The price of brads varies according to site, bring from 
about 3d. to IS. per i,ooo. i; is a round, flat^ieaded nail, 
called a ** clout,” much used for such purposes as natting.' 
on sacking of beds, t^c., or in any case where a broad 
holding surface is required. These nails, being almost ' 
exclusively wrought by hand, are expensive, iftKHxt 
per zoo and up^^rds, according to size. Ibe tack^ is 
a reduced form of the above, and will pe^ps be the 
most used of all nails in household requirements, fof 
nailing down carpets, blinds, &c. They may be had a* 
japanned or tinned tacks, at 4d. to 6d. per packet, con- 
taining 1,000. Wall-nails, r, arc used only for Jiattinjg up 
trees to walls, and such purposes. They ore made m 
cast iron, and conse<jucntly very brittle. Price, 2d. pear lb* 
The sort of long iron tacks known as French ptns, 
deserve to be much more generally used, as their grai9>> 
is very firm, although, owing to their cylindrimil aiwpCt 
there is but little danger of splitting the wood in» 
using them. They afe made of iron wire, fiatteBBfi 
at one end into a head, sharpened at the other 
a point. The price ranges from fid. to is« and over 
per lb. Gihip-pins, H, will be found useful for tacking 
on bordering, fringe, &c., to curtains, ottomans, 

They arc only short, very stout forms of pins made of 
brass wire, and lacquered of different colours to suit the 
different furniture ; price about 2d. per oz. Nails with « 
iron or steel points and brass heads or hooks of various 
shapes, will most likely be in much request ; they may • 
be had with screws instead of points, if requirtKi 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

• WOUNDS, BRUISES, AND SPRAINS. 

PoLoned IVounds , — ^The form of poisoned wound most 
(amiliar ip domestic surgery is in the finger of a cook; 
who has pijicked herself whilst trussing gamfi or cleaning 
fish. The slight prick, which is not noticed at ^the 
moment, becomes painful in the course of a few ho" 
when the fing^ becomes hot and swollen, and a 
finsh is seen tabe extending up the finger to the 
Ibis sta 4 e of things, if taken in tiihe, m.iy be effec 
Checked by^hO a])ptxcatton of a wetted stick of 
.caostiO aver aiL Che inflamed surface, and for 80<pi|tJK^ 
4 i|tanc/ bt^ohd it. The caustic, of coume, diome n 
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fmget^19la€k|bYlt this wears oiT 
. -ftf aftw days^ A solatibn of caustic answers as welV or 

* better, than the solid caustic in these cases, and the 
di^utary ^nitrate-bath^ of phote^aphy, to be found in so 
msaiy houses, is very good for tbe purpose* Instead of 
the inHammaioa spreading in the above described way, 
it may .te t^eohtrated in the wounded spot, and give 
Wse to el Vrfaitiow. In this case, fomentation of the whole 

^hahd, hot Jihseed^meal poultices, and support in a sling, 
the proper treatment ; but if matter forms, it will 
pihhii^ty requ^ an incision, in order to save the finger, 

, early recourse should be had to a surgeon. 

Of animals may give rise to poisoned wounds, with- 
^ tkore being any risk of hydrophobia ; add this is seen 
, . jU the case of pet dogs, cats, sauirrels, &c. The same 
treSMcnt as for ordinary wounds, followed by that in- 
'4icatedibr poisoned wounds, if occasion arises, would be 
in such cases. When there is the least reason to 
tear hydrophobia in the animal which has bitten, every 
precaution should be taken, which should include thorough 
^^uterikation or extirpation of the wounded part ; but this 
it is Impossible for a non-medical person to carry out effec- 
tttSily. The bite of the adder is the only exam pie of snake- 
poisciiti met with in this country, and its effects, though 
aeri^U^ are not ordinarily fatal. In order to prevent, as 
&t ^.poeinbie, absorption of the poisonous material into 
a string should be tied tightly above the 
which should be well sucked, the operator 
to rinse his mouth out with a little brandy 
a.nd iRi^^and not to swallow any of the poison. After 
I tins, tbt fomentations and a poultice will be the proper 
^trektiitent If the poison has spread up the limb, it gives 
* . me tb" great swelling of the part, and this may even 

* extend tb dm trunk. .Friction with warm oil is the best 
r^edy for diis state of things, but it often does not 
fsubside'for some days. The stings of wasps or bees 
pte paUfol, but not dangerous, unless some vital part, 
such as /the inside of the throat, is stung. The stings, 
which are often ^Ibft in the part, should be extepeted 
with ftde forceps or tweezers, and the smarting pain 
may be ktlayed by a little moistened carbonate of soda 
teng laid over, 6r some sal-volatile and oil rubbed on the 
park 

, , PenUratin^ Wounds of a slight character arise from 

ipbautions use of some common articles of domestic 
ustifimeh as an ordinary sewing-needle, a crochet-necdle, 
or a 'fish-hook. The ordinary needle, if buried beneath 
^ the skin of the hand or other part, may be readily ex- 
^liracted if so placed that both ends can be felt In that 
case, It is only necessary to press the end nearest the sur- 
' '^ce through the skin, and it can be easily withdrawn. If, 
^however, as more frequently happens, only one end can be 
felt, and it is uncertain what length of steel is in the. 
tissues, attempts to force the needle out lead generally to 
^ its ^ing burfed deeper j and it is better, therefore, to have 
recourse to medical advice at once, in order that the 
surgeon may, if he think it advisable, at once cut down 
. ^ upon the foreign body. Operations of this kind, though 
apparently trivial, should never be undertaken by amateurs, 
:5 sisWe the band is too important an organ to be cut into 
' lightly by one unacquainted with its anatomy ; and, besides, 

; is usually no great ufgency in the case, and the 

may very well be left alone until, in process of 
triune, it makes its way to the surface, as it is petty sure 
to do. Crochet-needles are more difficult to manage than 
, indliuny needles,x}wing to the hook at one enaJ'^ If merely 
accidjentally into the skin, the wound may be cau- 
, , ^ lancet or ^hatp and dean pen- 

^ , .> I^e* ad as to allow of the withdrawal m*the barb but if 
V in a^nger, or, as has happened, in the 

A it wiU be necessarj^.to push w point 
^ throum |n to ffut the Koo^ off with a* pah of wire- 
and for fhta medical assistance should, ifQpossible, 
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be obtained. Fish-hooks are to be treated on a siinQar 
plan, except that the disciple of Waltpn, being gene- 
rally alone and at a distance When the accident haepens, 
must be content to cut the line from the mischievous 
hook, and having forced the barb through the nearest 
point of skin, should draw the hook through the wound 
thus made. 

BUeders arc persons idio suffer from what is scienti- 
fically called a “ hasmorrhagic diathesis they bleed 
profusely with the slightest scratch, and the blood is so 
peculiar that there is the greatest difficulty in stopping its 
flow. This disease is found to affect sometimes only one 
or two members of a family, is often hereditary, and may 
be traced through many generations. It is, fortunately, 
of not very common occurrence, and is only mention^ 
here in order to warn parents of children who suffer from 
a tendency to bleed, that they should always inform their 
medical man and their dentist of the fact, so that, as far 
as possible, all^ sources of bleeding may be avoided ; and 
should hsemorf tiagc accidentally occur, immediate medical 
assistance should be obtained, since every hour’s delay 
renders it more difficult to stop the bleeding. 

Bleeding from the Nose is sometimes violent, and usually 
an evidence of some derangement of the general health, 
for which medical advice should be sought. In order to 
check the bleeding, cold water may be employed to bathe 
the face and head ; or icc-watcr may be injected with a 
syringe or india-rubber bottle into one nostril, when, if 
the patient will keep the mouth open, the water will flow 
round the nose and out of the opposite nostril. In slight 
cases, merely sniffing up cold atr forcibly will often 
chock the bleeding, and, in additidn, powdered alum or 
tannin may be used as snuff. When the bleeding con- 
tinues for any time, the surgeon should be called in to 
plug the nostrils. 

Bruises and Contusions are common accidents where 
there arc children, and fortunately a child is able to sustain, 
without serious aJfter-consequcnCes, a bruise which might 
be of importance to an older person. A severe bruise is 
alarming to the bystanders on account of the rapid swell- 
ing which takes place, and is annoying, in addition, to the 
recipient on account of the ecchymosts or discoloration 
left for some days after. The application of cold in any 
form has a tendency to check the swelling and sub-cuta- 
neous extravasation of blood constituting a bruise, and 
this may be applied in any form most codvenieift-— cold 
vinegar and water, iced water, or the favourite cold metal 
spoon. Raw beef-steak is popularly supposed to have a 
great controlling effect upon bruises, but apparently with- 
out good foundation. There is a medical reinedy of 
recognised utility^ in these cases, however, and this is the 
tincture of arnica ; and this may be painted on the skin, 
if not broken, or applied diluted with water, if the sldn is 
tom. There is, however, one caution to be observed in 
the use of arnica — that in some persons it excifos an 
irritation of the skin closely resembling erysipelasi par- 
ticularly if applied to a broken surface. Some caution 
should, therefore, be used in its first application, ^ugh 
the frequency of the occurrence of any untowarcl result 
is^probably very greatly exaggerated. Contusions are 
more severe accidents than mere superficial ,briiises 
(with whif^, however, they may be combtne4)f aince 
they may 'Endanger the life of the sufferer from injury 
to deep-seated and important oi^ans. The immecfiate 
effect of a^aevere contusion pf any part is ordiiuwily to 
produce faktness and nausea, and for this the patient 
should be laublin an horizontal position, should be wenifred 
plenty of fr^h air (and consequently should not be 
crowded uP9f< by bystand^s)j and may, if al^e tOtSWskliow, 
drink a snmll quantity of weak'^bnindy and water orsrine. 
Oa recovering from &e first fiuntness^iio other 
ipay appear, and the patient may have received nomither 
feyury l^n the ^ shock” of tbe aedd^t j bul IT, from 
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md sevtnrit); of the injury itsetfi it may be sus* 
pected A^t^dome internal injury has been received— as 
shown by long-continued faintness, by hiccup, pain in 
the abdomen or chest— immediate recourse should be had 
to m^ical aLl. 

Concussion qfihe Brain is the common result of a con- 
tusion of the head, and cannot be too seriously r^arded. 
In any case of injury to the head, where insensibility has 
occurred, a doctor should be sent for ; but even in slighter 
cases,, wljiien the concussion has apparently only produced 
a temporary dizziness, careful treatment; both at the time 
and after the^ injury, will be necessary to restore the 
patient to a healthy state of both mind and body. In any 
case of insensibility from injury to the head, no harm can 
possibly be done by cutting the hair close, and applying 
cold to the head until the surgeon’s arrival ; or should 
this be delayed, and the patient’s body be cold and the 
skill clammy, hot bottles may be put to the feet in addi- 
tion* Beyond this, however, it is never safe for a non-pro- 
fessional person to go in a case of sevc/e injury to the 
head ; and most particularly ought the administration of 
stimulants in any form to be avoided. 

Strains, — A severely sprained ankle is a common, and 
at tne same time a serious, accident As it is very pos- 
sible that the accidental twisting of the foot to one side 
may have broken the small bone of the leg near the 
ankl^ such a case should always be seen as soon as 
possible by a medical man. But if the sprain is of a 
sufficiently slight character to be treated domestically, it 
should be borne in mina that complications may occur 
at a later period, for which medical advice should not 
be too long delayed. In the case of a sprained ankle, 
it is of the first importance to get the boot off before 
the swelling, which invariably follows, has come on. If 
the accident has happened at a distance from home, 
the foot should then be tirmly bound up with a bandage 
applied round the ankle in a series of hgure of 8 loops, 
and the foot kept in* an elevated posture during the 
conveyance of the patient to his h^e. On reaching 
home, the bandage is to be removed, and the foot assi- 
duously fomented with water as hot as can be borne, 
until the pain is relieved ; some tincture of arnica or 
poppy-he^s being useful adjuncts to the fomentation. 
The application of leeches to bad sprains is often of 
service, but it is not safe to have recourse to them 
withdut medical sanction. The use of cold applica- 
tions to sprains, though popular, is not to be recom- 
mended. The cold lowers the vitality of the part, 
and tends to prevent the very repair which it is our 
object to bring about. Support and rest arc the points 
to be insisted on, and these are most readily obtained 
by strapping the joint firmly with adhesive plaister, so 
that no movement of the, ankle is possible. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to have a 
yard or two of good “strapping’’ or 
“soap plaister,” so that the pieces 
required may be cut “in the length” 
of the calico. Strips long enough 
to encircle the foot and cross by some 
inches, arc to be cut, and tnivt be 
thoroughly warmed, one by one, either 
by holding them with the plain side 
to the fire, or, better] by plunging 
them for a moment into a basin of 
hot water. The foot being then brouglft 
to a right angle wittt the leg, and 
support^ on the bed 'at a convenient 
heigiht, the strips of pbister are to be aulied as follows : — 
Beginning near the joots of the toes, first strip is to 
be passed beneath the*sole^ and the cndsliSosse^ over ilte 
insteps he tdaeed nearer the h^l, and 

to oiimap its predecessor for aoout half its width, ^yheii 
'katf a doiwn straps have thus been applied^ another .^ries 
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is to be made to pass around the upper part of the joint 
horizontally, crossing the first set on the instep, and thus 
the whole Joint will be supported and compressed, and t^e 
patient will be able to get about (Fig. 13}* A bandage 
should be applied over the plaister, to keep it from slip- 
ping. In a Couple of days the plaister will have bi^otne 
loose, owing to the subsidence of the swelling, and must 
be renewed, the old plaister being most easily removed 
by slipping the blunt end of a pair of sa^sors beneath 
it on one side of the foot, and dividing it so that it cun 
be taken away in one piece. For a sprain of mo^ 
rate severity the plaister will require renewing three or 
four times ; but even when its use is abandoned, it will 
be advisable to employ a bandage or an elastic “ foot- 
piece” for some time, as the foot will still require support. 
A sprain of one of the larger joints, and especiauy oi 
the knee, is a serious injury ; and if any severe symptoms 
show themselves, immediate recourse roust be had to 
medical aid. When a knee merely gives way occasion- 
ally under a person when walking, and there is no s^elUng 
or heat about the part, it will often be of service to support 
the joint with a knee-cap, which may be of elastic materiali 
and is better made to lace up than 
to draw over the leg. When the 
joint continues weak for some 
time, it may be advantageously 
treated like an ankle by strapping, 
the plaister being cut long enough 
to go once-and-a-half round the 
joint, and about an inch in width. 

The straps are then made to over- 
lap in regular series, from below 
upwards, crossing in front until the 
Joint is completely covered, as seen 
in the illustration, Fig. 14. 

A Strain is much the same as a 
sprain, except that it docs not 
necessarily occur in the neighbour- 
hood of a joint. It consists in the 
tearing of some tendinous or mus- 
cular fibres, and is generally the 
result of some violent and un- 
wonted exertion. The treatment 
consists in obtaining rest and 
support for the part by careful 
bandaging, the use of a sling, &c. 

The term “ a strain ” is sometimes 
applied by the lower classes to the 
occurrence of a rupture from some 
violent exertion. If any swelling 
should be noticed in the neighbourhood of the groin 
after some exertion or athletic exercise, a surgeon si^ould 
be immediately consulted, as the case may be a serious 
one, and a little delay be a matter of life or death. 


COOKING. 

SIMPLE RECIPES t^inueJ). 

Suet Dumplinr, — This is an^xcellent dish both for 
rich and poor, ior several reasons. It is wholesbhi^ 
pleasant, and cheap ; it may be made more or less sub- 
stantial ; and its flavour may be varied according to 
taste ; it can be eaten cither as a savoury or as a sweet, 
its value as nourishment consists in its containing a good 
proportion of fat. Writers on cookery cannot too strongly 
insist, and mothers of families cannot be too fully per- 
suade, that a certain quantkv of fat in our daily firnd 
is absolutely necessary to health. Young people, espe- 
cially, who have not enough of it to eat, are more UabU 
thansothers to fall into a consumption at the period Mim 
they are snakhig rapid growth. To such persons in 
the yhape of ce-liver oil* is administored as a audidns^ 
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, Ibv % n»tKt» IHtie in wiuu (ihane the fat is takmt, whether 


lUld it is useless to set t)efpre ddi^ate, i^erhaps fanciful, 
sldsiachs tlt^iags ftom ivhicb, however good for them, 
they tom iimy with dislike and loathing. The only 
way is to pHeat them, as it were, into taking, almost 
whhtMtt kttouring it, what is essential for their bodily wd- 
Ihm Tbe housewife at least ought to be thoroughly 
<MnpdhCSd of the great importance of all kinds of & in 
fmHf diAies, and never to waste any ; but, on the con- 
S6 j^rocure aU she can at an economical rate, 
le are families m which every scrap of , fat which is 
hNdtosd to its members seated at table is left on the plate, 
OM thrown to the cat or the pig. This ought never to 
l>e« |t«Win not often happen in families who live by out- 
door employment, but it will when their occupations are 
diftsiettt. We have no right to say an unkind word 
aMttt"** daintiness^ and the rest, if persons who are con- 
ihsMd nearly all day long to sedentary and monotonous 
empleyntent, in a close, in-door atmosphere, have not 
the sharp-set appetite of the ploughman who hears the 
slngiog of the lark and feels the freshness of the winds 
of Mmceh, from misty daybreak to ruddy sunset ; only, 
if they can eat no meat but lean, we urge them to use 
dbe some disguise. Hiey already take it in 

fianyiSiape^ unconsciously or without thinking of it, as 
in IWdli^vnilk, bread and butter, and even in meat which 
they tlW consider lean. Let them buy, therefore, not 
•Otm mmoe the less of good wholesome fat with their 
njest* add kft them employ it in some of the ways we 
4iie about to mention. For plain suet dumpling, the best 


4iie about to mention. For plain suet dumpling, the best 
is the kidney fat of beef or veal, which is sold separately 
in small quantities, and at a moderate price. Chop 
dus me,* am to one pound of dour, put from a quarter 
to half it pound of chopped suet, according to the 
ti^nesa you wish to make it of. Add a pimm of salt, 
and water or milk enough to make it into a paste that 
will hold well together. It is a good plan to mix qhe 
sett (and, If you like, the least dust of pepper) with the 
suet before mixing with the dour. Make this paste 
into duifrpUaigS about the size of your dst. It is better 
to make several of a moderate size, than a few large 
eq|d9 : they boil more thoroughly, and in a shorter time ; 

each person can have his dumpling to himself. 
F^r mdm ww ; tie each one in a cloth, well doured 
inside^ liOt too tight, but allowing a little room to 
sw^ A vm little practice will teach you the degree of 
tiflitnesS* l^row them into boiling water, and keep 


suet, and stick the rest on die outside of your domptlngs 
before tying them up in their cloth and boHing them. 
They wifi be received by the little ones with a heartier 
welcome than if the treasures they contained were unseen* 
It is said that a pleasing appearance is the best letter 
of recommendation.’’ You may call them dumpliUgs in 
their Sunday clothes. Moreover, the plan has a highly-* 
approved precedent Cabinet pudding (which is nomiitg 
but sponge-cake soaked in beat-up egg, and boiled in a 
mould) ought to have only garnished ^th dried 

cherries, or, in default of them, with jar*raisins stoned, by 
sticking them tf/suie the mould before boiling. 

Sue^ Mix up the above ingredients with 

milk, a quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs, two or 
three eggs, a little lemon-peel chopped hne, and a little 
larger allowance of sugar. Do not make this up into 
separate dumplings, but boil in one lump, in a weU** 
ftoured cloth, for a longer time — three or four hours. 
You see that in this case, as m the soldier’s itoous 
flint-soup, we %to gradually enriching a preparation 
which started from a very simple beginning. By adding 
sundry nice things to suet and flour, we have got from 
plain suet pudding almost up to plum pudding itself 

Short Cake , — We now cmne to things that are made 
with a crust (which we may call pic^crust, though in 
many cases it is boiled), enclosing something either 
sweet or savoury. And as wc have said a few words 
about fat, so now we would call the attention of hoOse- 
wives to the importance of sugar as an article of food. 
Its eflccts on the constitution are similar to those of 
iat, and it may be used as a partial substitute for, or 
in addition to it. They should also know that there 
are three things which, although so diflerent to the 
taste and the touch, are alike in their nature and their 
chemical composition. Those three things are gum, 
starch, and sugar. We often eat these, especially the 
two last, without being aware of it Arrowroot is starch. 
There is starch potatoes and in bread. Indeed, the 
more of it there is m potatoes, the more nourishing 
they are. There is sugar not only m most ripe fruits, 
but in many roots, as turnips, carrots, and parsnips ; and 
in many vegetables, as in younjsr green peas. When they 


siMk to the bottom. Serve them the minute they are 
tikeft out of the doth. They need no sauce ; but a little 
i liU of butter, as aiv indulgence, or some roast meat gravy, 
4be$ no harm. For sweet suet dumpling, alk>w a 
^liberal quantity of suet. With the salt mix a little 
grated nutmegs and a good table-spoonful of brown 
powdered su||^r;[ or, instead of using sugar, you may 
0&X a table-spoonful of treacle with the water' with 
iuMch yOtt make the dumpling-paste. Boil as before. 


If eauce be wanted, give matrimony sauce. 

DumpUnff^^hs before ; only mix with the salt, 
Wtti* suet six ounces of washed currants, or of 
eafeins stoned and chopped. Same cooking, and same 
saqiee. W«r*once saw an ailing child crying fer plum- 


. “ Give sne hue of those nasty plum dtanpungs,” and dts- 
ippehted with it into the kitcnen. In two minutes he 
rs&hied whh If siuek over tiie outside wi^ plums, s The 
child set to withtf^ppetite, and ate it. lf«youa quantity 
or ^'ums is scwifty, mfcs just aYew with your flo^^and 


IS DCtter grow older, it changes into starch. Almost all the sugar 
cw large eaten in France is made from the beetroot or mangdd* 
er time ; wurtzel. Sugar helps to fatten, and is therefore one of the 
himself, aliments which supply animal heat. It is a valuable 
I floured addition to food, though not an economical one ; and 
room to iamilics who can afford its use are to blame if they 
legree of pinch themselves in the article of sugar. Sweet things, 
ad keep however, require to be backed up with a sup{fly of those 
rding to kinds of food wbvph flourish the body — that is, which 
of them supply the materials for growth. Short-cake is merely 
they are pie-crust sweetened with a little sugar, rolled out about 
it a little three-quarters of an inch thick, and then baked in pieces 
It mvy, of any convenient size. It is mostly eaten hot, as a little 
alk>w a treat, at tea-time o^ supper, and is often made of what 
a little remains over and above of 
f brown Cooit Common Pie-Crust — You may make thi 9 ( Py 
^ou may putting six or seven ounces of flnely-chopped suet, ^n 
ter' with a little salt, to every pound of flout, and workix^ it mto 
^ before, a paste with a little cold water. But it is better to tty 
down,” or meU in a saucepan over a g^entle fire, SOet 
the salt, or fat you happen to have, and ^put it to the ffeukr just 
;s, or of before it gets cold. Very eatable crust may he nlade 
!kd same with the dripping from roast beef, veal, pork, or zftotton. 
nr plum- Even goosenirnping makes a not bad crust (though a 
; iodine* little strong iitv favour) for meat dumplings oit piesl* 
in, saidi Butter is nca&fMe grease for pie-crust. Swee^ mab 
and dis- pork-lard, too, rakes excellent pie-erpst, but it isiOj^h 
nutea he as dear as buUwr, so that it is h question of prioe^iqh 
18. V The you will 'use. The qutmHty of fet to each pbun^of &)Ur 
quantity is ris& a matter on which you will consult yom'*podklB^ 
loir and anoF cut your gaimens according to your dotlL tSqO 



amt$m 


n 


oiilicipf , of ox. lard will .maljse a.jri^ cntst But 

a <;TUjrt* /The^ arc the 
{0 n9 ho^ At Once substantial And which 
wffl sOmeii^. dei^^ on the coolers esbertness in the 
of her roUim-pin» and in her odug afraid to 
emjiiOy. a litde ot what homely folk caH “elbow-grease.'' 
A and rollings out, with judicious sprink- 

lings m flour between thcim will often make, with the 
Sflufte ntoterials, all the difference between a light crust 
and a heavy one. 

TteacifPuddinz , — Roll out your crust, to the thickness 
of from one-^ira to one-quarter of an inch, into an 
oblpw shape, approaching to what learned men call “n 
llelomm," ind simpler people “a long square.” 
ad, mis with good treacle ; then roll it into the 
^ e of a bolster ; work the ends together with your 
fields, and give them a twist to keep the treacle in. 
Tie it up in a well-floured doth, taking particular 
«<lire of the ends. An oval boiler is the most convenient, 
because the pudding must not be bent ^ Throw it into 
boiling water, and let it boil well at Jeast two hours. 
Indee^ It is not eosy to boil this class of puddings 
(roly^ltes) too much, unless you sit up all night to do 
it They should be kept boiling till the minute 

beftM^^ydP want to serve them. 

Make rather a rich crust ; spread 
!||wn sugar, and proceed as above. Matrimony 
is very nice to eat with this. 

^ofy^poly . — Peel and quarter a quantity of 
nd cut out their cores. Set them on the fire 
in a with a little water and a clovp or two. As 

they boil, stir them, and mash to a pulp. It will be a 
great iitiprovisment if you can put with them the rind 
of an orange peeled thin and shred fine. Of the pulp 
of the orange you will have no difficulty in disposing, 
especially ff there are children in the house. When 
smooth and tender, reduce, your apple-pulp to a thick 
marmalade by letting it stand by the side of the ftre 
to evaporate. On the Continent, a similar marmalade 
is made with pears, e^cially with windfalls after a 
heavy gale. Sweeten your marmalade, if required, and 
with it make your roly-poly as in the case of treacle- 
pudding. It is clear that you can make a roly-poly 
pudding with any description of fruit, jam, or marm^ade ; 
or you may even substitute for them a few plums and 
curtaiits. 

Ajlfifiie Dumpling , — Peel and core your apples ; cut 
thekn into small pieces. Put a small handful of these 
into the middle of a bit of pie-crust, and with them one 
clove and a little lemon-peel chopped fine. It is these 
little Additions which make things nice^ and it is not the 
oo^ but the thoufl^t and the trouble which prevent their 
bmn|^ added. You may also put in a teaspoonful of 
browitt’ sugar.’ ^cn work flie crust round them, closing 
it at the top with a clev^ twist, and tie them, not too 
jior yet too loose, in cloths flcured inside, and boil 
an hour and a half. There are recipes for 
, ^ apple^dumplings, respecting w'hich \re beg to 
ohtorye that when baked they certainly are dumplings no 
becpme turnovers, rolls, or whatever else 

y^^pihAse'; ^ 

apples vepy fine, and sweeten 
sugar. ^ lay three or four tRbtespoonftils 
of fhit' Nih middle of a circular or floval bit of 

of an inch> thick. Po)d itj. 
‘ >1^0 i unite the edges, and:p|es& or semlop 

#ith 4^ bowl of ,a teaspoon, qtj^whe tines of a 
uytblls qa a flat sheet ofRtbn or baking- 

been preyibusly . greased, V set , into a 

,t|nveni» To make quite sure of^flie apple tKun; 

. kft-srtll be found a good pten, instead of dhopf; 
av ^edimi^ to*use apple marmalaae, as made for apple 

. rT 


. ; HINTS ON CAairjNG,, 


Carvikg. is; quite a modem art, felr lhi;ks :have aoi 
been introduced in Eur<^ many centutiea *,^e^first 
were brought So England from Iti^y by Coryatt an 
English traveller, in 1611. In the days of . out. 'Saapn 
ancestors, joints of meat, poultry, and game, were h^Ughit 
to table on the spits on which they were coc^o4|! imd 
handed round to the company by the serving mien, m > 
their knees. Each perron cut what he pleased from . 
Joint, using a knife which he carried at his girdle fax 
the purpose, and tearing and conveying the pieces to 
his mouth with his fingers. The invention of forks is 
ascribed to the. Italians, who used them in the fifteenth 
century. Other European nations fed out of the same 
dish, the gentlemen cutting off pieces of meat for the ladieS' 
first, and all using their fingers. The first forks were two- 
pronged, much like our carvers. 

In 1653 it had become an elegant habit to use a*lDrk, 
but the roughness of the general manners at a ptriod 
ignorant of forks and of the art of carving may be gfe^ed 
from the instructions given in etiquette in a littfe work 
published at the date above namro, and entitled, “Tb^ 
Accomplished Lady's Rich Closet of Rarities," in which 
it seems necessary to warn her against a demeanour 
only likely to be found amongst the very lowest paem- 
bers of society in our days, as the fodowtog^^^ektract 
shows : — \ 

“A gentlewoman being at table abroad dr gt hsme^ 
must observe to keep her body straighte, and not lean by 
any means upon her elbowes ; nor by ravenous gesture 
discover a voracious appetite ; talke not when you hav^ 
meat in your mouthe, and do not smacke Ifike a pis^ 
nor cat spoone-meat so hot that the tears stand ui 
your eyes. It is very uncourtly to drink so large a* 
draught that your breath is almost gone, and youf 
forced to blow strongly to recover yoursdf ; throwing 
doune your liquor as into a funnel is an action fitter far 
a juggler than a gentlewoman. In carving at your oeh 
table, distribute the best pieces first; and it wiu appear 
very decent and comely to use a fork, so touch no pieou 
of meat without it.'* 

Twenty years later than this, the Highlanders in Scot* 
land cut the joints of food brought to table with fihe 
daggers they wore at their sides. Even at the present day 
in France, which takes the lead in so many eleganeie^ 
carving is an unknown art amongst the mass of tbemiddk: 
classes. If a leg of mutton is brought to table, the master 
of the house grasps the joint in his left hand by the 
knuckle, and holds it up from the dish, cutting off junliw 
of meat with a knife, commencing from the knuckle end^ 
but without system. When about enough for the fami^ or 
company has been severed from the joint, the rough-hdwR 
lumps of mutton are transferred to a large meat dislL a 
fork placed at the edge, and the dish handro round by the 
servant. Veal and boiled beef is cut carelessly iftto lumpi 
with a knife and fork, and handed round in the oame ^ 
way. ^ 

And yet refined manners attal|flbave been admired by 
the ^/J/e of all ages. Even the pw Ovid, so long ago sfr 
the Roman era, advised thoi^e vmo sought to gain the 
affections of others to be careful in their wdys at table. 
He instructs his readers — 



Yotri* meat gaatecn^^ with 3pcnir fbisent riiiiie. 

And. as in eating there's a certain grace, 

Dewaie with gtensy hands lest you besnutar your Atie.** 

We, who have the assistance of forks, and can read^' 
obtain instruction in the daintiest and most cconbmicp 
methods of dlitting the food brought to tabic, 
ibdttsh ^ b^i. bchpdhand'with ^ ancients, not; 
there wo in carving, ‘'a certain 

indst deatraibleto be achieved. . ^ 



HINTS ON CAAVINa 


• Mfiosi Fwis are by »o meafts an unoommon dish, and 
tone is often mauested to carve a fowl who, from w&nt of 
practice is obftgod to bluah and refuse. As sideboard 
cervtnig is not vet aaficiently general to render the chal* 
lenge impossible, we recommend every one of our readers 
to master so really aim]^ a thing ; for nothing makes a 
persoti look menre stupid than a bashful refusal to perform 
such a little service for host or hostess upon occasion. It 
looki as though one would eat his dinner at another’s 
es^Mcnae, but would not even put out a hand to assist. 
Poultry>«earvers are placed to divide fowls ; the poultry 
knife la short and tnick, and pointed and sharp at the 
tep. The great art in dividing all kinds of birds is to hit 
tM Joint at once, else • , 

there ts an awkward ftimb- ^ 

ling about, cut after cut 
raa4e% and a stupid delay, ^ 

To take off the leg, which 
should be ihe first joint 


centre of it, hold it firmly, place the fork under the 
portion to the left of the knife, and raise it from the 
dish at ri£:ht angles, till the bone snaps ; then cut 
through, and hdp the two halves separately, the 
wings are deemed the most choice portions of the 
fowl, and are usually served first. In Fig, 5 a little 
round is noticeable just in the bend of the wiUg, marked 
X. This is the gizzard in the one wing, and the liver 
in the other. The liver wing is generally most esteemed* 
When carving a fowl, it is usual to ask which isj[>refented, 
the liver or the gizzara wing. 

Salmon, — Fig. 3 in the coloured jdat^ represents a 
slice of salmon when brought to table. Salmon should be 

served on a napldn, and 
it is often garnished with 
sprigs of fennd or slices 
of letnon. A' silver or 
plated slice or knife, Fig. 
6, is used for this, as for 



sesaevsd, thrust the fork into 
the breast at A, in Fig. 4. 
Take one careful glance at 
your bird before you touch 
it wjth the knife ; • in this 
s^ce ascertain where the 
Joint is likely to be rela- 
tive to the width of the leg 
and the width of the body. 
Strike the knife to the joint ; 
fed for the centre of it, where 
the Jdmt is united ; send in 
the tip of the knife upright ; 
press it down straight ; and 
tkeh, with the weight of the 
hand, turn the knue over, as 


hand, turn the knue over, as 
obown in Fig. 4. Instantly 
thef joint cracks, and is 
severed* Now cut it off from 
the side, tdcing a nice slice 
meat with it, atcording to 
«ithe line in<Ucdted from a to 


C, in Fig. 5. Having re- 


moved one of the legs, take off the wing on the same 
side in a shfiilar manner. A good-sized piece of meat 
is taken off from the side of the breast with the* wing, 
awd is almost of triangular shape ; it is shown by the 
dotted line 4 rom o to r, and from f to k. SLemove 
. tto leg and Wing from die other side, and then take 
me “ metty-thought” off the breast. This is done by 
inserting the knue under the point of the breast-bone 
at t* in Fig. s, and sweeping it round at each side by 
a circular cut from^l, past L to m. Afterwards separate 
the rea^juder of dije breast from the back by cutting it 
right tbnkigh the small rib bones pf. the straight fine, 

1 ^ ^ marked JF k in Fig, 5. 

‘Tbb last piece of the Inreast is generally helped. entire. . 
. " Now only the 'hoick remains. Turn it on tne dish 
with the outsioe upward ; jrtant the knife upnght^n the ! 


L other kinds of fish, because 

$ted spoils the flavour of fish, 
A knife needs to be broad 
to divide the fiakes without 
breaking them. A fish-knife 
has a sharp curved point to 
disengage the fish from the 
bones, and is peiforated with 
holes to allow any water 
retained about the fish to 
run off. A fork is not used 
in helping fish. With the 
blade of the fish-knife, A to 
B, in Fig. 6, cut through the 
sdmon from end to end, 
close to the backbone, at 
the line marked a in Fig, 7* 
If the fish is large, it w^ 
loe necessary to make one 
' ''' or more cuts parcel with A. 

These are again dirided 
across into squsire pieces, as shown at B. This part 
of the saUnon, which is the prime, is cafied the 
thick,” 

With each slice of the thick, cut also one of the 
^^thin,” or belly, which is cut down in smaKer dices, 
as shown from E to F in the illustration. When the 
upper porticb is consumed, remove the centre bone wsth 
the fish-slicf* to the side of the dish* Cut the rdnajiqder 
as before, teking care not to damage the Mfmn on 
which it is IddL Each piece of fish is served fomi 
the dish to Shp plate on the fiat of the silver dioe. 
The centre of yhe salmon towards the shoulders, and 
the centre isatf are reckoned the best In our neat 
article on t])js suli^ect we shall give instnictidns for 
catvii^A the other dishes figured iiu our eotdired iHns* 
lion, as well as some more plain joints offbufeoberi’ 





CAS$£LL»!3 «0US£H01/D GUIDE. 


HOtJSEHOLD DECOtlATlVE ART. 

lI.--LEATHfiR«WORlC 

To nULke flowers and fruit in leather, it !s advisable that 
Nature should guide the learners entiidy ; never trusting 
to th^ own taste, nor to paper jtottems, when natur^ 
leavOs and productions are procuraole. It - 

is ahnost impossible to give a really practi- 
ca) written description ; however, I vnh cn 
dcAVour So explain the process of making X 

two or three of the easiest, as simply as I f 
can, but really recommend those desiring / 
to he proficients in the art, to take a couple [ 
of lessons to learn the more complicated I 
species, as roses, passion-fiowers, &c. V 
CameUias.-'-Cut out the petals (Figs. \ 

6, 7) according to the number and sizes \ 
iMuired, damp and mould them into shape \ 
with the fingers, and give them as natural 
a form as possible ; fasten all the petals X 

together with thread and liquid glue, a«2d 
put a piece of wire through 
the ii^le for a stalk, 
covered with skiver leather. 

The buds are made by 



piece of leather uncut at one end, roIUag the stripe^ 
rounB between the thumb and finger. The anthers am 
formed by a thin strip of leather bemg cut into 
pieces, and each portion rolled between ^*finger and 
thumt^ the end of each stamen beimr tipped wi£ liquid 
glue ; the anther can be easily aimeed^ The piece of 
— leather left at the end of the etamena 

should be rolled up as a stalk, put into 
the interior of the lily, pulled throu^ ^ 
X hole at the base, and then glued to ita 
\ proper place. The bud of the hly is formed 
\ by merely folding the whole corolla to« 

I gether, veined (see Fig. 8). 

. I To make Hops. — Cut twenty petals out 
J of skiver leather all the same size, the 
/ shape of the single petal, b, Fig. lO; then 
/ take a piece of wire, and wind leadier 
/ round the end of it, as in a, Fig. io,fasten- 

y ing it well with liquid glue ; this^ inner 

y body should be somewhat shorter tun the 
X hop is to be when completed, and pointed 

at both enda Mould the 
petals into a convex form at 
the end of each petal, then 
glue them altematelyi coiup 


rolling some leather chips, 
smeared with liquid glue, 
into the proper shape, then 
covering with two or three **• 

petals, and gluing down B C 

the 6ase to the calyx, tak- ^ L A 

ing care to leave the upper I 
part of each petal free. The I /l\ J \ 
calyx should be formed by I I ^ I W 

cutting a piece of leather to fi I I 
pattern, and moulded into /A X/ Mua m \ j 

shape with the fingers and jfji fV A M 

the handle of the vemer. J/n WwjfX/ I 

i!>oA/MU, Fig. 9, are formed I '/I 1^^ \J 

by cutting out circles of [//I ^ 

leaves, each circle being {// |K^-/Xr J 

sxnaller than the other, and X/ * jT 

each having a hole in the 
centre J a fine roll or *^‘*-*®' 

iriedget of leather is passed 

these holes, and holds all the circles together. 
Wviar ZMss * — Take a piece of leather and cut it 
into m petals, formed of one piece, tlhis : the three 
laigeit petals which alternate with tJfo others are 
brought uppermost} while the three smaller ones are 
behind: the leaves are then to^ vein^, imd 


and petals win require to be gtted to keep them 
m riliir proper places. Moulds can be procured to 
wqrit tte lily on ; but; Ht there is not ohqjit hand, some* 


mencing at the bottourflllcf 
finishing at the top of the 
y \ flower (c, Fig. to\ 

jTT t 1 constructing FruU^ 

aT ( y^X X X much care is necessary in 
f Cy the formation of the moulds. 

V choice of specimens, and 

the manipulation thrai^h<» 
X X out. The materials required 

[ /^ consist of some gutta*^ 

I / v percha sheets of various 

\i^ yry degrees of thickness, and 

W \ ffl // § some natural moulds the 

\\\Jfyy / rest of the materials arc 

^nc/X the same as those used for 

)mr other work, with the a^i- » 

ff tion of two fruit -moulding 

8 tools of different sizes. 

* construct a Peach . — 

a hard, unripe spcci* 
men, and obtain a cast of th^exact half by dipping a 
piece of gutta-percha sheet into hot water, and pressing 
u firmly over the peach, previously smeam with oUve 
oil. If neatly done — and the art will be acquired 
by practice — ^the natural division of the fhxit may be 
imitated. Remove the cast from the fruit, sm,ear the inside 
with oil,' and cut a piece of leather laiger than the mouldy 
dip it into cold water, and with the moulding-tool^prese it 
gradually and firmly, with a circular motion, into wt 
mould, men* set it aside to dry. Next pour some 
glue into the inside, and press in any odd mces 'cl» 
leatfler or shavings until the half is filled. ComrtSnct* 
another kaB^^d join the two parts with liquid ; ttb 
off ^e irre^lar edges that remain with the end Qt the 


HOME CAftMevma 


wiul muewt lil|ukl slue, to la»q» tiie 
pMs fim *)>«> onw and muiun. Lemons, a^WB» 
lUilllOM, plums, or my sinnlar fruits, are formed in frte 
mmie manner. PesM^ digs, or such shaped fruity requim 
easting with the apea at ime end and the base at another. 

CAerrA*«n mmbia ^ simUar way to grapes, which we 
desenbed ill out f o ti ner article. 

sheold he made by forming a mould of gutter 
pSKfrafrom and pressing in the moist feather as 

sttual, ttemtldiBg up and varnishing. 

JPiAtrU are very effective when made, and are thus 
pmdnieed :*->.Crack several ants, and choose as many half 
pieees as you can ; cut the edges smooth with a Icnifc, 
aiid Ibme is the mould ready. Lay one >of the halves 
hpMa a pieee of basil, run a mncil round the edge, and 
Cjttt out mt piece, which should then be dipped into water 
frwfrpRSaad into the half-shell mould and set aside to d^ ; 

fill up with leather in the manner described for 
remove from the mould, then glue the two halves 
rub the edges down, and the nut is finished. 


T|M bra^ is made by taking the natural bract of the nut, 
M in Fig. f I, laying it on the leather, and cutting it out 
fiwm it The of the nut is glued to the centre, and 
^ rest of the leather is brought round the nut so as 
le as natural an mpearance as possible. When 
smial have been formed, they should be glued together 
by thmr basesg to resemble a cluster, and the. stem and 
kavea, which are formed in the usual manner, affixed and 
aecordhtg to Nature's own design. 

Cwrmmltf are formed in the same manner as 
ivjTwtlawieiu 

are constructed like grapes, but of course 
the shape as different ; and, when the fruit is finished, the 
apfids are imitated by digging up the leather with the sh^rp 
Il^^iif a pen-^knift ; it is then fastened to its calyx witn 
giiie,&c. 

JRmp^irries md MtUberries are formed by rolling up 
slil^ of smeared leather uptil they are the size of the 
Meds, and having prpnously formra a pyramidal piece, 
fm sMS are to nxed to it until they are clustered into 
the proper size and form. The mass is then to be fastened 
to w calyx, preidously cut out by pattern, and attached 
to die atom as usual 

IVJIunU is made by rolling up leather strips, and cover- 
ing sAe seed with small oval chips, render^ concave by 
manns of pleasure^ and fastening them to a zig-zag strip of 
lcssiMBr«> 

7b mate Isatiur Figures , — Choose a good plaster of 
Bscia caat^ or a statue, and proceed as follows :-^Oil the 
fignm wdl with sweet oil, and having warmed a sheet of 
gpnta»«pere4ia by ioioiersion in hot water, press it firmly 
Wtfbo doth into every part of the cast r^uired ; allow it 
to Old remove it carefully. The mould is then to be 
oiued msuik, aikb the father (having been previously 
' st|etched} ahodd be dipped into cold water and aftcr- 
Mida pmsed into the mould, the inside to be filled with 
leathai* chips, as in the fruit process, and, when dry, rc- 
utemd 1 but 1 recommend that a couple of lessons be 
tdfaa 4n this as well as in the modelling of flowers ; 
asjto exed in this, the highest order of leather 'mo- 
iilening, demonstration is better than verbose 

dMsriimons. 

can be made with leather stems as follows 
Og 0 dece'of wood to the shape and size required ; wind 
and mui inppn it the stems, beginning at the top and 
fimwpg at the To join the stems, but each 

aad to an aagte^ so that thi^ fit ; join them wiffi liquid 
and lye a piecse of thread round m hold them tightly 
mBUther liil the glue is dry, when the thraadtfCan be cut 
-dC To imitate /the mark wim a pen, with the 

« dmheat atein, Spea ana dots from top ur bottom, out a 
IMfo Mit out of <ho imm tkt to make the aorance, and 
'^MuKlmahpndteatthet^ Andtgrith. 


this exsanfit 0 / iudushy we will conclude Our ka|ioii on 
leather work. It win be crbserv<d that the ittstmctmia we 
have given* have been merdy rudiihentary, teaching the 
leader how to form imitations in leather of single natural 
objecta We may. at some future time, give some desigtm 
for the grouping m these logethet:, &r the purposes of houso* 
hold decomtion. Such groupings may, ot course, be infihitf 
in their variety, according to toe slmpe or requirements 
of the object the leather-woik is imended to orxi^ent 
Frames for pictures, and mirrors, Iwackets, bo^stam!^ 
and similar articles, are good subjects for die artist in 
leather-work to try his hand upon, and may 4 ,be rendered 
highly ornamental by a tasteful employment of this sun}de 
but effective branch of the household decorative art. 


HOME GARDENING. 

THE SMALL SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

Among the many thousands of houses which have been 
built during the last few years in the neighbourhood of 
our large towns, few are without some small patch of 
ground which may be turned to account fof flowers. 
There may not be room for an extensive and showy 
display, but there is usually enough, either at back or 
front, to make an ornament to the house, and to afford 
some degree of amusement and interest to the owner. 
What to do with these small plots, is the difficulty with 
many who are without gaidenmg experience^ and have littir 
time to acquire it, and consequently we very often find 
such spaces either very injudiciously filled, or neglected 
altogetner. Wc shall try to put our readers in the way 
of making a flower garden, even if the space at thehr dis- 
posal be only a few yards in extent, and this at a very 
small outlay of cither money or labour. 

We must ask our readers to keep in view the hints we 
gave in our last paper, as to the planning of the small 
gjurden, and the prcpaiation and improvement of the soil 
Taking these as a starting-point, wc will suppose the 
beginner to have put his piece of ground in order by 
clearing away rubbish, well turning and breaking up the 
soil and imj^rting mould if necessary. For getting the 
ground ready, if it has ever been used as a garden before, 
he will find a three-pronged fork far more useful than a 
spade. It will be more effective in its work, while at the 
same time it is more easily handled. But, in seleflting 
cither spade or fork, do not choose a large or heavy 
implement. Select a tool that you can wield with ease, for 
by so doing you wUl be able to go over far more ground 
in a given time, than if you chose one which Apparently 
would turn up a great d^ more at a stroke, but would 
entail in its use a degree of fatigue which might soon 
compel you to desist altogether People vciy often fancy 
that It IS necessary to get tools for their wora of the aama 
size and weight as those which a regular gardener is in 
the habit of using, but this is a mistake. 

With such operations as trenching, manurini^ and 
making pits, all of which are most important, and wQt 
require a full explanation, it is not our pujposc to deal g£ 
presext Our readers who may desire information on 
those subjects will find it as we proceed ; it being ouf 
intention to describe all the various gardening operatioioa 


in their regular ord^i as they are successively . 

The ground prepared, it has next to be laid out Ttme 
iDust be the spufio in which the flownrs are to he giown, 


required. 


iDust be the sp^e in which the flownrs are to he grown, 
and-^what it iL equally important to provide frv— ^thi^ 
means of gettinif at the nower-fbed or beds from All points, 
for planting or cultivation. A small garden sihoula ham 
small beds ; bu^it is a common snistdm tp one 


ope%. fencing, the best orrangenient- is a flower ^xdor 
runmng xoond three of its sideSi^th a prslk the 




r 


xonsEHoia omoE. 


nMrtor f p tiim fence cncloeee the yow 

m eMitth and your vt^aSks around the sides, 

^ ^ 

femon of a straight and uniform line, or wuh 
‘ "" nSir IWttder fanning a waved hue. The latter plan is 

etty ai<refer*^ble where the available space is not so 
i |LS^ cskse a trivial effect. Besides being a depar- 
Ml the turesome uniformity which ordinarily meets 

t cy^it affords somewhat better means of tending the 

dowers, as the indentation of each curve gives a more 
convement approach to the plants. But in these and 
other matters, it is hardly possible to lay down any very 
defoite rules, and the reader must be guided by the 
suitability of the plan suggested to the space at his 
dtspos^. 

As to centre beds, 
beware^ in any case, 

Of the mistake to 
ud&lch we have be- 
foreailudedi) Itmay 
be easy enough to 
at a large bed, 
inning from the 
Idle and work- 
ing outward ; but 
when the plants 
come to grow, 
it is inqmssible to 
tend them properly 
without risk of in- 
jury. When they 
require trimming 
or watering, the 
plants are difficult 
of access, and you 
must step upon Uie 
bed to accomplish 
the work. For 
watering, in town 
g^ens, should be 
given occasionally 
to every individual 
plant : not to its 
roots* alone, but 
thoroughly over its 
leaveSf to remove 
from them the dust 

and other pollutions which choke their pores. And 
vdiea plants are in dower, it is necessary to remove 
likOiil them continually all decaying leaves and spent 
bioseotniL so that they mawbe*kept in health, and theur 
SB?’"' blooming may oe prolonged as far as pog- 

Accordingly, for any central space, kt the ground be 
<ttridod» so that access to all the plants is freely open. If 
mo i^ce v/ill allow the formation of one goo^stzed bed 
d<dy,if«em the U>tm of either circle or square ; there are 
dthm'S which will be both more pleasing to the sighoand 
nmtO edtivenienc feom the gardening point of view. We 
gijilre iwo 4k Wee dia^ams of suitable fosms of single 
tfp, «ad 3 « which will Buggett .then to our 

iVhM it t, totgOr space ovallafale, |nd more thad^j 
oIr ctuM bbl Oah be made) the ground mjw be portioned 
jbna% tOih^Mig a jjircle or an oval, 
tofnetr^ OiariUuBtmtioas Fig>.4aml5, 

I ni^fiUenUe^ tUt cate, always r emembw- 
. mau obnaen tatiaiy tbt «fe, as.well at ' 
iiM' nqinfpt to the idanitt. , 

... . Jlvh Ktn, whtiw |da«t thtiOat to Otne Jhe 
wl 0 mit ttad wiptmOy whtrt tho garden if ftMnod^ 


what wna pmnnutly meadow laml, tho grate 1 «&«q tha 
j^anttamiiim or between the beds. But we ngMt conlett 
we would Mtber relay turfs at any time than attempt to 
renovate and coarse grass, which can aentr he aude 
to look to wdlhs new; neither do we annove of tnifior 
either edging or lawn in very small gard(^ It mqtdiiet, 
in surantor particularly, incessant cluing and nttmuiany^ 
to keep it in tolerable order, and the tune whidh shtwld 
propeny be devoted to the plants is thus oco^pied hf 
their surroundings. What is best lor the purpose is a 
walk of neat gravel. * 

FORMATIOX or SaRDEIT PATHS. 

In the case of paths, we have heard it atated that 
perfect drainage is only absolutely essential in a very 
damp locality, or where there is a rush of water firem 

hi|^ ground near 
at hand; but wa 
beg to diner In this 
resncot,faec*aaewe 
lomc n|mi^ it that 
“whatenern wards 


I 



Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 



weV iw it fe 
mer^ the quctlioii 
of a little eitta 
labour, there is no 
good reason why m 
important a mflUlor 
should be slighteda 
Our plants to sluipe 
out the paths ex* 
actly, ana remove 
the earth in their 
entire coarse tpJdp 
depth of eighteen 
inchesiinaldiigp asit 
we!m,aclam,gquare 
trencm; Aen, hajv 
ing spread MBST^ 
or rubbish, sodi $B 
broken 

burnt brick ctay, 
or some similar 
hard material^ ao 
as to fill to the aiir« 
face, we permit it to 
lie for a tune, imav 
ming it down evMf^ 
now and again, until it has become perfectly solid, lit 
a week or more, according to the weather and labour 
bestowed, it will be sunk to a distance of six indies feem 
the top of the trench. Then place upon it a layer 'of 
coarse gravel, from three to four inches thicl^ and 
let it be well rammed down, and afterwards rolkd * 
as flat as possible; and as soon as you have made th^ 
surface to your liking, put another two-indi layer 
finer gravel over the whole, rdL it as before, and yon 
will have a path that will discHge any hmount of wet, 
and never give way or becomejBotteik or untidy^ let the 
weather be what it may. The g^vel for the purpose may 
be obtained in many localities at a very dight eapensfli 
and it is not necessary, although it may be desirable, to 
have more than the usual bottom of well-beaten'eaith ; but 
where it is not so easily procured, stones, shipgle, ruMle, 
or any sifhilar material, may be b^eri into the ground to 
form a solid path. All (^en paths, great or 
should be somewhat higher in the centre than at tlto 
sides, to allow water to run off freely, and so prew^ m 
their getting into a slqipy and unpleasant conditioti 
wet vA^er. a “ * ^ V ' ' 

In the ehaRS of material for the borders of bedlL tototo 
dM»r^yi some preferring a permanent edgUklg'm 

R 1 > 


ANIMALS KEPT rQlt«PLEASUlUL 


or niMerml, while ottieni will Mve nothing but 

IkHtin, But where flowen are need for the purpose,*it it 
iMMNieaiy to plaat very elosely, or one of the chief object! 
of 1^ edgiof-^iMuaely, to bmp the nouhi from being 
bMuibt ^ rti on to me path by ram, &c — will not be 
eeCu^ Nothhig amiiyers this end better, or looks 
neater, tlwa food term-cotta tiles, which may 1 e obtamed 
at the retfl of about tss Uie hundred, each tile nine inches 
ittimgtiiu Where this edging cannot be procured, rounded 
atoneelM awnettenes used , and m small gardens, in the 
vtieildty of towns, we have frequently seen borders of 
^tWeMdieBs, or broken bncks driven into the ground 
tte cfyfitgtn uwc&nnost. 

i md most lasting material for a pesrmanen t 

" toft but it must be planted with great care, to 
mgamst Aost The soil round the edge of the 
jilAte fimned must be patted down firm and even, or 
ItM hn^big chopped out the trench m a slanting 
tt Wivardd the walk, the roots of the box must then 
tins, and the soil pressed down tight as 
li being Ailed up around them They should 
" in Match or September, and clipped in July 
An odging of grass is objectionable, as we 
y lemaxltec^ as it requires constant attention 
lift tidy. 

* jOAJtP^riNG OPSI^TIONS FOR NOVEMSER. 

^ Itmdsif dOSOnbed as minutely as possible the principal 
bMkHD w ddne so far as regards the laying out, or, more 
speakings formation of a new garden, we may 
M ^ some instructions to those whose 

I are alrtody laid out, it being our intention to 
tihroqghout the course of our work a general 
of operations in the various departments of 
^ . I* November will be found as good a month as 
iiky far carrying out any alterations in the laying out of 
dhogtOdeii that may be thought desirable It will, how- 
ftvOfp be deSieisaiy to see to such work at once, as it must 
tk tiaiad that frost is very likely, nay, almost 
^SiftdliL to overtake us at this season of the year, and 
Ml a moment should he lost m hxmg upon \ 
wu intend to adopt, and carrying them out \ 
expedaton i for if the frost docs come it 
oAmt a Cimplete stop to any operation of importance 
Ikr and the progress of your garden maybe 

Mqr aftMisly delayed in consequence. Any deciduous 
t/itm dilftl Slmbs (as those that drop their leaves in the 
are called) that it may be thought desirable to 
liMmld be taken up and replanted in their new 
^cea without further delay , but evergreens (those that 
Main their foliage the whole year round) will not neces- 
aa4% raiuire to be so hastily dealt with, as they will take 
n Boat for a week or two. All such work as digging, 
making pew paths or renovating old ones, 
* Iftmi tittf, ftc«, ahoukL be seen to at once, for every fine 
JtfSf EfOt now IS worse dian a month at any other time, 
ftfiecialiy m the case of bad weather setting m for 
of time, no matter whether it be wet or frost 
many respects the former does more mischief 
ftie latter, so w as retarding progress is concerned 
alwmld also be thinking now of providing a show of 
:i for the following spring. Such bmbs as ane-« 
may now be planted, m patches of six or more, 
foobes doopf or they maybe put in five or six inches 

all oyer a bed or border ; while crocuses, snow- 

sumlalr wall kinds, which alwayii do best 
d in patoies of a dosen or more, may be got 
respective situations as ^pon as you can 
to do so. Only a very few fioweiF wiU be left 
garden nt this season, though there are some 
aotpble exceptions. Thy wbich will 

grow ahobid anpMimb ana imder any •;circtum8tances, 
gOI nevmfairik^ all ^the better for a llttli|,cxtra 


care ; therefore, those in flower out of domt 
their dead and dying blooms removed at bim enwHo 
throw addictonal strength and vigour into bum ii| " 
not yet opened. Small gardens uW requitg ^ jbb| 
much attention as larger ones, where a ccnMmft ft. 
of bloom is wanted, and as we preattme imM ^ 
principal aim ol all flower gardeners, we 
everything to be grown m pots first of all, as 
then have merely to sink them m the beds i and flM 
one fades it can be removed and replaced wifh smoetoilB 
else of greater importance. As an exaxppfo^ m pots m 
tulips be planted between hyaanths, and byjlhe time fibO 
latter have done flowering and are taken up the former 
will be in bloom. The vacancies caused by the removd 
of the hyacinths may in turn be filled up with pots of 
ncmophiia ^ Stocks, or yerl^ nas. which will be in bloom by 
the time the tulips af^ off Another very good |dan, by 
which your small plot of ground may be made to lookvety 
cheerful, if not exactly gay, during the winter 
IS to dress it out^with dwarf potted evergreens, to 
m the same maigicr as already stated , taking pMt nf 
course, to select hardy sorts, and to protect them tgiunft 
excessive frost. 



ANIMALS KEPT I OR PLEASURE. 

II— THE DOG PRINCIPAL VARIEIIES {fonttnmi) 

Next m point of general interest to those varieties of 
dogs which wc described m the previous paper, come 
those laiger animals which, on account of their strength 
and courage, man allies to hiinself as the protectors of his 
property or nis person Of these the most important is un- 
doubtedly the Lnghsh masttj^y one of the finest and most 
powerful of all the many vaiieties of dogs This breed 
IS probably that which was so eagerly sought by the 
ancient Romans fof combat m the circus, and was then 
known as the most powerful fighting dog in the world. 
William Ldwardes relates that m 1615 an Lnglish mas- 
tiff kiWcd a tiger m ludik m single combat , but it \% 
not certain wbether the modern mastiff is of quite sutSh 
colossal strength as these ancient animals* Still, he is 
a grand dog The height to the shoulder should be 
from twenty-six to thirty inches ^some reach thirty-four 
mehes) ; all the limbs sturdy ana strong The he&d is 
massive, with a noble forehead, eyes rather small and 
mild, ears small and pendant; muzzle broad and square; 
chest broad and capacious, and body very large, wkh 

E owerful loms; tail fine, and reaching rather below the 
ocks The h^dso«dest colour is fawn, or dark buff, with 
a rich black muzzle ; but very handsome dogs all blade 
are sometimes met with*, bnndled and red do^s alto 
occur , but white does not as a rule look well, and is little 
valued 

The character of the mastiff generally is truly iiobte. 
Indeed, he 1$ said to be the dog from which even hi$ 
master dare take away a bone. Cahn and quiet to aO, 
takes pleasure in the rough gambols <jf chudiren, and an 
mfan* of a few months old may be fearlessly cradled tn 
his colossal limbs. But let him be set at aqy living thing* 
or let danger«assail those he loves, or even fot him see 
violence attempted to be done, and alt tps fodSAil strengtb 
IS exerted wi& a courage that even the bujbftqg cftcmot 
exceed WlUt the bon is among wild beasts, the 
mastifif is amebg dogs— t}ie strongest, nefideit, most dig- 
nified . and wlm the lion is no^ the geidw ^ win 
an. • 

Tlie Bull^g was probably^ bted fitnft tlhe 
originally, and uie old and powerfol Indeed is 
^ modem bull-dog is a highly artdiciU animal, ^ 

*sh(^ pe of the skoU bemg ^vioosliy the ^sult of ’ 
jai^i9 umter-himg (the lower jaw latgemlng^, tka i 


very 

the 
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fix 


flat and b^li, and ^ 

muzzle tuitilKtf ^ 

cover the teetba Iw Is Aiep hnd fhll, and forelegs 
powerful, thia pm et the dog showing the mastiff 
character $ hut the loms 
are often weah* the dog's 
strength being chidlv in the 
necl^ fore^legs^ and jaws. 

The colour vanes jgreatly, 
white bAng most fashion- 
able» and so d^s the weight, 
wtucbtnay bcnnythmg from 
fourteen to sixty pounds. 

The diaracter of the bull- 
dog IS uncertain , some arc 
very intelligent and peace- 
able, otheis arc umioimly 
surly Many arc apt to 
be friendly with all unless 
something sudden occurs, 
when they will attack with- 
out the slightest warning 
Hence, although they are 
generally inoffensive, unless 
the temper be known as 
trustworthy, they arc dan 
geroiis do^ But whatever 
the disposition be, the pure- 
bred buU-dog always shows 
the following characters 
he alwa>s flies straight at 
the head of man or beist, 
and at no other part , he 
attacks without a sound oi 
warning, and will remain 

mute If beaten to death , and he never lets go till killed 
or made insensible U is singuhr that the slightest cross 
of ahen blood makes the point of attack unccrtim 
Though the bull-terrier, for instance, may be of equal 
courage, he will fly at the «• 
legs as wtU as the head — 
the true bull dog nevei 

The Bloodhound is now 
^ •^omewh It lart A good dog 
stands about twenty -eight 
inches at the shoulder, and 
is a muscular animal, but 
not nearly so massi\ c as the 
mastiff. The cais aie large 
and pendulous It is un 
necessary to remark on tl e 
exquisite power of scent pos- 
aessed by this breed. The 
aspect of the animal is 
generally quiet and very 
^aoiious, and tlic disposi- 
tion gentle if not roused. 

The i5/» Bernard dog is 
apparently derived from the 
Jbloodhotmd. Tne breed has 
several times been pjn the 
point of extinction^ being 
fcc^ up in very few hands, 
and It IS tnuch to be re- 
gretted It is not more exten- 
tevely propagated The St 
Jkwnard is a really msgntfi- 
oeDtaimnaL The colour is 
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THS FOl NDJ AMD. 


geoliwy orange or tatmy, f 

fohtei or ewen fvhiy on the belly, and what are con 

themionks the best specimens have a white cd- greatly animal in swimming, an eaiet^ 

and a white streak down is mally fond oL The best coloui is jwee Wi 

rtmftpest dogs have Ivm or no white* about new to this, we prefer a dun colour mdmng^io j 


The head of the St Bernard is not unlike in expressiots 
to the Newfoundland, but there is rather a deep furrow 
between the eyes. The limbs are of immense $!«& and 
the whole aitunal colossal in his proportions, being * 

* especially powerftil about 
the loms This gives to the 
breed what is, perbups^ ns 
strongest charartonsftc-^a 
shngtnr gait, oi walk, hfce 
that of the kon. Indeed* 
this peculiarity, combined 
With the size and colour» 
make the resemblance be- 
tween a lioness aiid this 
dog very strong. Some 
uncertainly exists amongst 
naturalists as to the idesi 
type of this particular 
species. The ongwd fit. 
Bemaid breed is Staled to 
have died out same dbity 
years ago That whkft we 
have described is the tcMd 
now kept by the monks of 
5>t Bernard 

llie New/amuiliemd is, 
peihaps, the most popular 
breed of any. He is stmplf 
unequalled in the Water, 
and has been picked up m 
the middle of the B^of 
Biscay, out of sight of hm, 
or of any other riuq;i tEhm 
which he had nrobaUly 
jumped overboard* # J^is 
character, as a rule, is of the noblest kind ; gmrous, 
biave, gentle, and of great intelligence, be becomes 
almost part of the family to whom he belongs* Equally 
good natured with the mastiff, ha is far less 

and enters mto SdTi^te 
pastimes with a aest oC 
which the larger bmds 
elsewhere menuoned w<AtUl 
be ashamed ; be i% th 
short, not Only: a good, 
but eminently « compa- 
nionable dog tbe mge 
bleed has been ktiowb 
to reach thirty^om ind^ 
at the shoulder, and 
though rather smalte tme 
than formerly, thirty Inrito 
IS often met wiw. 'ISjpt 
head is splendid, wifii bn 
expression at once 
lectual and benevedeht; w 
the eyes are to ouf faney^ 
too small in prapor- 
Ihe chest is jvtll 
^oped, and all tbeJftire « 
pSrt or the body muscular 
and powerful, but there is 
generally a weakness about 
the loins whicK gives rafbiw 
a slovenly gait to tko ani- 
maii comparra with olbar 
large Iweeds Wi^aiw 
vinced that this ddactoMfta 
be bred out with n 
cart The feet are large, and flatter than 
amiBdl m swimming, 

wd I 
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but, bbek and white are often met with. Besides the 
wdl^known lone^iatred breed, there is a variety of the 
Jaige Newfoundland with a short coat resembling that 
a mastiflj but thicker and more dense ; Ais, however, is 
not common. Them is also a curJy-haired variety ; but 
this kind of coat is rather troublesome to keep in good 
order, uniess the animal can have constant access to the 
wat^. We give an illustration of this very favourite 
variety of dog» 

Besides the large Newfoundland, there is a smaller 
variety, known as the Labrador dog, which is only 
about twenty inches high at the shoulder. Peeler, the 
edetmted *‘dog of the police,” one of the most re- 
iniakable examples on record of canine sagacity, was a 
Newfoundland. It should be observ^, that 
nmotfgih the Newfoundland dog is generally of an 
temper, there are many individuals of a very 
Wly i^iii^cter; and the variety, though bearing the 
klltics'jbf children with great complacency, cannot bear to 
te lanir deliberately so well as some others. The 
,^eat intelligence seems to resent such unworthy 
Mflifiment 

,, ' tp the Newfoundland naturally come the spaniels 

retrievers, which show a strong resemblance to it 
in - conft^ the Labrador is often called a 

l^^nieL . Of these we propose to treat in our next article 
on Ihia subject, as well as of the other principal varieties 
of dogi most . commonly used in sport. This branch of 
cmr subject being exhausted, we shall pass on to the 
feeding and rearing of the animal, together with an 
accent of the principal diseases to which he is liable, 
inn the most approved methods of treating them. 


THE TOILETTE. 

L-HfHk MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN {jCOttiinued). 

^ ie0*JBafAin;g. — Sea, water is rather more stimulating 
water, and this difference is perhaps the 
only one of any importance to be considered in reference 
to Uiis subject — that is to say, so far as tlie action of the 
pea water itself upon the body is concerned. It can be 
eeacIlQy uhderstooa that if ordinary bathing is sometimes 
l^bwnd by disagreeable results, because it is employed 
in, ,an injudicious manner, or at an improper time, ill 
are much more likely to arise under similar cir- 
comstanres when the skin is stimulated by sea water. 
WO' do, Indeed, discover that sea-bathing occasionally 
dpks harm; it is said not to agree” with this or that 
;|^r$on or child, and such an opinion is now and then 
held by parents and others. But it is often an 
. leiuSdr conclusion, for the simple reason that proper pre- 
cautions have not been taken to use the sea douche, as 
^be^Mv ol^rved, fairly and at the right time. It is ^so 
true that in some exceptional instances sea-bathing 
^JegnnotF be taken with comfort under any circumstances— 
when the best « precautions arc taken to prevent its dis- 
ag^ment, But these examples are rate ; and in^ the 
& smi^ity of cases in which it seems objectionable, *sea- 
bi^lng can be had recourse to with benefit, if it be used 
proper regulations. Now, as in the ordinary bath, 
wo lllbould be particular not to bathe when the surface is 
too much cooled, nor allow the body to be chilled. Half 
shbtdd not bo out and half in the water for any length of 
time, but the whole immersed. The bather shduld not 
go intd. tbp sea too soon after a meal, nor when he is 
oxhaust^ but when moderately warm by exercise, or on 
jRrst: getting up in the morning, if he or sh<; be in very 
...wigiwous hesOith. 

« In the case of children, it is best that they wait till 
* the'^nds have become thoroughly warmed oy thcisun, 
' w^tt the water is consecju^tly wannest. They shoult.not 


be permitted to go into the tfek in the evening, es- 
pecially if the wither be in the leest incline to 

be chilly. The time of A]l| perhaps, is in the aftcar- 
noon ; but there is no reason why a dip, as before 
served, should not be taken in the morning^ if the weatlier 
be suitable. The bather should be careful not to alter his 
usual habits. Children, of course, dine in the mid^e of 
the day. They are ready for their plunge two hours 
afterwards. We think it best that the sea water , should 
be allowed to come into direct contact with the body, 
without the intervention of any dress. It is best to 
follow this plan where it is convenient to* do so. On 
entering the sea, bathers should go thoroughly into 
It, and not dabble about, to get chilled knee-deep in the 
water. There is more harm done in this than in any 
other way, and it is the fault of young ladies. Bathers 
should keep moving about, frequently dip, and, at the 
outset of sea-bathing, be a short time m the water. The 
‘alter is a most important consideration, and must be 
noticed a little nfore in detail. When an individual com- 
mences bathing, if is best that he or she take one or two 
plunges, and then leave the water. After the next two or 
three days, five minutes* immersion may be allowed ; but 
‘t should be noticed if there is any feeling of chilliness. 
If so, the time should even be lessened, when a glow is 
felt after one or two plunges into the sea, but a cold- 
ness if tlie bather remains longer in the water. It may 
be well to take the bath twice a day ; but for short 
ntcrvals each time. The majority of persons, however, 
especially if they bathe in the afternoon, when the water 
‘s somewhat \tarmcd, will be able to remain immersed 
for ten minutes, and this is quite long enough for the 
majority of persons. At all events, when the first sensa- 
ion of chilliness or coldness is experienced, the bather 
should leave the water. Much harm is done by a pro- 
racted stay in the water, so as to check the reaction of 
the skin. Instead of tlic sea water acting as a stimulant, 
it then acts as a depressant. The bather on coming out 
of the water should dress at once and rapidly. The con- 
veniences at our watering places arc not what they should 
be; towels should be dry and w*arm, and it should be 
possible to have a pail or foot bath, with warm water 
to stand in, especially for ladies and children, so as 
not only to rinse the feet, but as a preventive against the 
body l^ing chilled- Reaction should be encourage^ by 
vigorous friction of the body, and the bather, when^oressed, 
should take a short and brisk walk, which will call the 
circulation into activity, if it be at all inclined to flag. 
If Uiere be any actual shivering or chilliness, a littfc 
warm tea or wine and water, or some warm simple, may 
be required. 

We have finished with the treatment of the skin in 
health, and now proceed to' speak of its management when 
it becomes disordered. 

DISORDERS OF THE SKIN. 

Dr^ -The skin may be dry generally or only m 
certain places. In the former case it may be a congenital 
disorder. Every now and again one secs children at sb?. 
montlw or a year old exhibiting a peculiar harsh, dry, and 
somewhat wrinkled state of skin. They never perspire^ 
feel the cold very much, and winds chafe their skin. 'Tnere 
is more or les^^calincss, and often little dark plates collect^ 
about the ankys, knees, and other parts of the body, 
These can be p;;ked off, leaving the skin harsh and rougn, 
like a nutmeg-giriter almost. In these severe cases much 
may be done, und;?r medical advice, by the use of baths 
and frictions, with oil or glycerine, to make, the sufferer 
comfortable. I n other cases a jdry.skin is not an affair^kh 
IS congenital, bat it comes on in aftdr life — in the child as 
well as ^he adult. The skin looks dirty and^muddy t^des 
^eelisjg dry; it itches, and scratching produces pimply 
eruptions* This state usually arises from a neglect of tm 
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proper use of the bath in those WhO" do not take much 
exercise and who sure hot t^ery strong. In other cases the 
skin genemJty perspites properly, but some one part is 
harsh and dry, such as the face or hands. Washing the 
face with strong soap will pnake it rough and uncomfort- 1 
able, and so will exposure to cold winds. ^ The remedies 
here are simple — the avoidance of all irritants, tepid 
bathing, and anointing the face with glycerine and water — 
or, what Is often better, painting it over with a little 
whiting paste at night for several times. There is just 
one remark worth making here, and it is this : Glycerine 
should genenflly be used to the skin diluted. It has much 
a^nity for water, and if the skin be very dry and harsh, 
pure glycerine mav, by rapidly uniting with the water of the 
tissue, occasionally do harm. The remark just made 
wiU apply to the skin when rough. It is the localised 
forms of dryness and roughness that trouble persons, 
and, as before observed, these are often the result cither 
of the too free use of soap or the action of irritants. 

Mif/s/ Skin , — This is one of the most ’unpleasant dis- 
orders to which the skin is subject, and*it is a source of 
very great annoyance to most persons. In some cases 
the whole skin is affected, being cold and clammy. In 
children it is a sign — especially if the perspiration occur 
particularly about the head, soaking the pillow tlirough 
and through at night — of deficient nutrition, and of a 
tendency to or actual rickets. No mother should make 
light of it, but consult a doctor when it occurs. The 
use of all that is bracing, plenty of fresh air, of good 
milk, and steel wine, will do wonders in these cases. 
In young persons and in adults, moist Ik ins imply a 
very weak constitution, or some special kind of debility, 
and need the physician’s care. We shall refer here 
particularly to those cases only which are partial— such 
as uncomfortable moisture of the hands or feet or arm- 

f its. Every one knows what a cold clammy hand ts. 
t may be a constitutional peculiarity, and it is not at all 
unfrequently sccts in persons of a lymphatic, lethargic 
temperament. Here it is very troublesome in warm 
weather. It is possible in many cases to find out nervous 
debility, unfair treatment of the stomach, an inactive skin 
as a whole from neglect, or some cause of weakness. 
Locally much may be done. Bathing the hands or feet 
in very hot water twice a day, the use of a solution of alum 
and ^It (two or three teaspoonfuls of these to a pint of 
water), putting on prepared chalk made into a paste, 
sponging with a lotion made of strong ammonia solution 
(one part to four or five of water), may be tried without 
fear and with success. But in other cases the perspi- 
ration is offensive, especially about the feet. In these 
cases it is often due to uncleanliness. The feet should 
be washed most sedulously twice a day with warm soap 
and water, and then bathed with a solution of carbolic 
acid in water (one part to twenty or thirty). Clean socks 
must be put on. Oftentimes the perspiration soaks into 
the boots, and there becomes rancid, aifd the unpleasant- 
ness will not be removed until the boots arc once and for 
t^r dispensed with. 



THE AQUARIUM. • 

fresh water vegetatio^. 

Although the aquarium, as herein treated, may be^ 
viewed chiefly as an object for the dccoraclon of a room, 
its utility as a means of amusement and instruction should 
not be lost sight of. The development of vegetation, the 
peculisirities of the dasy lo which the plants belong, the 
nabits of the cteatiires that maybe introdheed into the 
tank, and the microscopic wonders that aie invasiably.j 
generated, are nqt only a source of endless recreatitn, 
bjft may be turned to excellent Recount the educa- 


tion pf a family. The receptacle having been provided,* 
and the bed of the aquarium prepared according to 
the instructions previously given, the next operation is 
' to choose the plants and place them in tneir proper 
position. 

The best and most lasting of all aquarium plants is the 
spiral valisncria. This, however, being a native, of 
southern Europe, is not easily procunible ; but once 
established in your tank, it will grow luxuriantly. /Tfe 


VAUBMXRIA. 


ANACHARIS ALSlNiVTttVM. 


most prolific of the river weeds is the American water- 
thyme {Anacharis aisinastrum), but this is a plant "ike 
do not recommend encouraging. 'Of its introduction' xtAo 
this country there are several accounts, the most probable 
being that given by a Cambridge gentleman, who, havij|g 
received a plant from a friend in Canada, kept it rora 
time in a glass jar, but not seeing it develop itself into 
anything interesting or beautiful, ordered it to be thrown 
away ; this was done, and the drain from the house 
emptying itself into the Cam, carried down the germo xti 
the weed, which soon spread and became a great nuisance^ 
as it nearly filled the river, I’hosc of our readers, there- 
fore, who introduce this plant into ihcir aquarium should 
take special care to prevent any opportunities of its being 
similarly propagated. 

Another suitable jilant is the common frog-bit {Hydro-- 
charis morsus-rana:). Its habit of growth differs con- 
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sldcrably from cither of the above, which is an advan- 
tage where variety is desirable. Of the other 
suited for oitF purpose, may be named the arum {Ca^ 
palustris), the common stone- wort {Churn vuigaf%s\ tae 
water-soldie^^^J^'rt/wto and the spiked water- 

niilfoil/fl/J'^^S ^ yllum spicatum). ♦ 

In me laigest-sized tanks small water-lilies may be 
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of these is; that lilies die down in winter, and their leaves, 
if not removed, encumber the tank withoiit enhancing its 
beatity* . The common water-shield has pretty oval- 
shaped leaves, Vhich float upon the surface, and from the 
peemiar way to which they unfold themselves are an 
obji^ of interest. Reeds and rushes are sometimes used, 
but ieqnirc a deeper foundation for their roots than can 
be usually given. 

The best method of planting the weeds is to tie each 
of them to a pebble and sink them below the surface 
. bf the shingle^ Care should be taken to arrange them 
^ith some regard to effect, the shortest being placed 
to \front and the longest behind, A glass of aquatic 
. plants neatly arranged 
IS ;as oniamental an ob- 
^8 a fern case, and 
certainly less common. 

'Affer^ all the plants arc 
striinged, a little duck- 
minor) may 
be thrown in. These float 
upon the surface and har- 
bour minute inSectSt which 
serve as occasional dainty 
hnorsels |or the fish. 

Before*'the intended in- 
habitants of the aquarium 
aofe introdticed, the plants 
mould be /|^ven time to 
elMbUsh themselves— say 
about fortnight. If it 
, ^f)und that a green dim 
overspreads the surface of 
the glass, this must be 
taken as a sign, either that 
^too much light has been 
gWtna, or too many plants 
have been introduced in 
proportion to the quantity 
* of water. 

If the aquarium be suf- 
ficiently large, a pretty 
effect may be obtained 
by building up the rock- 
work, till it reaches some 
distance above the water. 

And leaving a space into 
which a fern may be 
planted, as shown in our 
sBastration. 

If it be intended to introduce small frogs or newts, 
which are 'quitt? ^admissible, the aquarium should be 
covered with glass, to prevent their crawling over the 
MP sides. They may appear perfectly contented and happy 
all day, but newts ha\'e nocturnal migratory habits, and 
are most likely to find their way down-stairs before morn- 
ing, unless prevented. The cover of a bclbglass should 
circular piece of glass, large enough to project a 

r ter of an inch over the rim, with a round hole cut in 
centre to admit the air. This also answers the 
puipose cf keeping out the dust when the room is 
swept 

. Aj^hibious crdlaturcs should never be kept entirely in 
the wntoTt To gi^e them a resting-place, a little island 
Ohouaj} be prepared for them, in this manner:— 'Take a 
. of cork of an irregular shape, smear.it over with 

iXMUiuie glue, and then sprinkle it with sand ; let it stand 
to dry, and then^pUce it in water for some time. (When 
f^seasotied,’^ it Imay be fioated on the 

aquarium. ^ The newts will soon give evidence df their 


appreciating this provision for their convenience, by 
climbing upon it ana diving from it. 

THE SELECTION OF FRESH-WATER ANIMALS. 

The first specimens of animal life which should be 

E laccd in an aquarium arc the molluscs. Of these, the 
orny coil shell {Planorbis comeu^ and the pond mud 
shell {Limnea stamaiis) are the most plentiful and best 
suited. Both these aquatic snails may be found in 
stagnant pools or sluggish rivers. They feed^upon the 
weeds, and may be captured by drawing a net along the 
submerged stems of rank grass or rushes tj)at grow close 
to the shore. They have been termed the scavengers of 
the aquarium^ because they assist in keeping down the 
superabundant vegetation, and consume the minute green 
growth that accumulates upon the sides of the glass. 

They are very active, and 
the motion of the planorbis 
is particularly graceful. 

There ai*e also two 
kinds of mussel that may 
be introduced, the swan 
mussel {Anodon 
and the duck mussel 
( C/nio pic forum), but they 
possess no especial recom- 
mendation, and require 
careful watching lest they 
die and pollute the water. 

Among the lively crea- 
tures that deserve a place 
in the aquarium, there 
are few more interesting 
than the common water- 
spiders {At^yroneia agna- 
fka). These form especi- 
ally attractive objects on 
account of their activity, 
and their habit of rising 
to the surface, drawing a 
globule of air underneath 
the water, and carrying it 
down, as if it were a jewel 
attached to the hind part 
of the body. I f the aqua- 
rium be in good condition, 
the watcr-spidcrwill some- 
times weave a web and 
construct its nest, and 
live in confinement for a 
considerable period. 

There are several varie- 
ties of the beetle to be found 
in rivers and ponds, but only two that can be safely .intro- 
duced into the aquarium — the large harmless beetle 
droits piceus), ami the little whirligig {(Jyrinus natatoi^. 
The former, though large in size, is distinguished for its 
amicable disposition ; the latter, though small, makes up 
for its insignificant proportions by whirling about ana 
persistently forcing itself into notice. 

The caddis-won^ or cad-bait, is a favourite object for 
the aquarium* It is the larvae of the May-fly, and may be 
found in the shallows of rivers and streams. With minute 
pieces of tvvMgs, grains of sand, and other obtainable 
f materials, tl^se worms construct grotto-like nests, .the 
particles of wUich they fqstcn together by means of silk^ 
threads, secreted in the same manner as in the silk-worm. * 
The methodical, careful, and business-like way in which 
the caddis builds its dwelling affords an admirable illus- 
tration^, of thjt instinct pqssessMvby the' insect tribe ; and 
the operation may be easily observ^' in the aquarium,, fay 
hse of an ordinary magnifying glass pla^B on the 
outside near the spot where the creature is^^t work. 
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HOME GARDENING. 

THE CULTIVATION OF SMAI.L GARIJENS. 

In the outskirts of London, and, indeed, of most towns, 
there arc to be found numbers of small houses at a 
moderate rental, with a very small 
patch of ground at the back, from 
twenty to thirty yards in length, 
and six or seven yards wide, so small, 
in fact, that at first sight it might 
appear Questionable whether it would 
be really worth the time, trouble, and 
necessary e^^ense to keep it in a 
slate of cultivation. We hope to be 
able to show that this would be a 
mistake. A plot of ground, however 
Tjinall, is far too valuable to be wasted, 
especially in the suburbs of towns, 
where all garden produce is very 
expensive ; and our present object is 
to show those of our readers who 
have small gardens of this kind howto 
cultivate them to the best advantage. 

The laying-out of them should be as 



Fig. a. 

sim^Jle as possible — cither with a 
path down the centre, and beds on 
each side to the boundary walls, or 
else with a path ruiming round the 
garden at about two or three feet 
from the wall. Of these, the latter 
is preferable, for several reasons ; it 
is certainly more sightly, and cnhblcs 
one to reach every part of tlie ground 
with hiciiity. Of course, if it be 
inerely intended to use the garden as 
ornament, it will be easy enough 
to fill the surrounding beds with 
flowers, the centre being laid out in 
gras.-., with a few small beds of flowers 
in the centre, as described in our 
last paper, but this is an expensive 
matter, as all the plants will have to 
be procured^ fresh ^ear after year, 
there not being sufficient space to 
propagate fresdi ones, or to keep a stock through the 
winter for the next summer’s planting .• If it is desired 
to make the garden remunerative, flowtTs must be 
made, a secondary consideration, 
part of the space sllould be filled with a Judicious 
selection of vegetables. In favourable situations^ such« 
a plot/ would grow the cabbages, lettuces, radislfes, 

V0L.1.\ * t . 



endive, onions, spinach, and the various useful herbs 
necessary for a small family, and, if all the ground were 
kept continually under cultivation, or, in other words, 
soon as one crop is done with it were cleared off, and 
another put innts place, it might be made remunerative. 

Smaller plots of ground, such as 
belong or accompany dwellings of a 
minor description, which might be 
better understood by t’ne name of 
yards, if they were only paved, would 
likewise pay the tenant to grow use- 
ful pot herbs, and such crops as 
onions, lettuces, radishes, and so 
forth, and as such, there is no reason 
why a foot of soil should lie idle. In 
a future paper, we shall again revert 
to the subject of gardens on a some- 
what larger scale, and how to make 
them pay. 

Cauliflowers, rhubarb, sea-kale, 
and even asparagus might l^c grown. 
A few of the most useful fruits, such as 
raspberries, currants, gooscbcrricsi— 
of course, small sized — might be 





planted here and there in the garden, 
currants might be nailed against the 
wall with advantage, and space might 
also be found for a few strawberries, 

GARDENING OPERATIONS FOR 
DECEMRER, , 

‘ Such of our readers as are desirous 
of obtaining an Ciirly spring display 
iof bloom, may do so by preservingfi * 
few autumn-sown annuals in pots. • 
Should they depend upon self-sown 
seedlings, wh^i are always the best, 
when obtaii^jle, they should take 
them up out' S the ground, and pl^t 
two, three, or four, according to the 
size and habit of the plant, in good- 
sized pots, which should then be 
placed in a frame or’ pit. Of 
these the hitter will be found to 
be the most effective for protecting tliesc or any other 
simdl flowering plants or shrubs through the wintet. To 

form a pit, the ^ound should be excavated to a depth of 

and the principal J three feet, aild lined all round with brickwork nine inches •• 

I _ ^ ' ' ill thickness, rather higher at the back than the front, so ^ 

as to aUow oflh^ covering sloping to tlie front. We have • 
found ybtoht^liiBkrds answer the purpose fairly, but oc 
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^ course they arc not so good a protection as t’rick^ and 
they wUl want renewing each season ; and for a flooring 
or bottom there should be a layer of fine coal ashes six 
inches thjck, which wiU not harbour vermin, or retain 
the moisture that runs from the pots after ii’'atenng. In ordi*' 
nary winter^ a frame on a hot-bed such as has been used 
for forcing in the earlier part of the year, will be found a 
sufficient protection. Both pits and frames arc covered 
with the (^dinary glass sashes, and in severe weatlicr a 
bass mat is the best additional covering. Those who arc 
not prepared to go to the expense of glass sashes, will 
fined tho following substitute both cheap and effective. 
Procaurc some cheap calico and stretch it quite tight on an 
i^rdinary frame, and then proceed to make U waterproof by 
means of a composition for which we subjoin the recipe. 
Get some thin cheap calico, and after having stretched it 
on your frames (or, if required in a piece, on the ground) 
quite tight, then cover it by means of a brush with a com-^ 
position ^madc of two pints of pale linseed oil, one ounce 
of sugar of lead, and four ounces of white resin. The 
sugar of lead is to be ground with a little of the oil, after 
which '’add the remainder and the resin, and mix the 
ingredients well together while warm. 

Water should be given with great caution in winter, 
but, when it is found necessary to apply it, moisten 
Ae soil entirely, without spilling any on the foliage if 
it cmi be avoided. In wet weather, the best way of 
^admitt^g air to plants in pits and frames, is to tilt the glass 
sashes qp behind, as by this means the rain is kept out 
of the and that which falls on the glasses runs away 
more tendily. In dry weather, these plants should be 
folly exposed, except in the case of frost, when it will be 
necessary to keep the sashes close. A frame with one light 
open and the other partially closed, is shown in Fig. 3. 
’Ah admirable plan for protecting small shrubs, when 
are unable to aflford a grccii-housc, is to drive six 
or more stakes into the ground in a circle, at equal 
distances from each other, round the shrub, and bind 
them toother with two hoops, whose size and diametrical 
pcqppttions must depend entirely iipoi\' the size of the 
plant Of plants to be surrounded. One of these hoops 
js to be nailed or tied within an inch of the top, 
and the other about half-way down, as shown in Fig. 2. 
This framework is to be covered with waterproof calico, 
as in the previous case. Fig 4 represents its appearance 
when completed. The third and last, though by no 
means the least important, is not a new idea, but it is 
equally useful in its way for the protection of rectangular 
beds of plants. It consists of a sufficient number of 
<vches, which may be formed of hoops from an old tub, 
which have been opened and pointed at each end. These 
should be thrust into the ground at the extreme edges of 
the bed, at about eighteen inches apart all the way down. 
Then place a straight stick or lath on the top, and one on 
each side, about a foot from the ground ; tie each arch 
Securely to these faths,' and you will have a frame strong 
< enough to hold the waterproof calico, as at Fig. 5. Care 
*' must be taken that in both cases the material used as a 
covering redChes the ground^ where it must be secured, 

, as, without this, the plants would be as well, and even 
* Tester off without any covering at all. To give air to 
j^nts thus protected, you must contrive to have some por- 
tion of the covering movable, as shown at Figs, i and 4. 
This opening should be as near the top as possible. Open 
these doors or windows, as they may be tenned, whenever 
tiie weather will ^permit, but close them at njght, or, in 
feet, as often as ,you think there is any danger of their 
takii^ haiin. 

Keep everything as tidy as possible, and if you have 
any bulbs Atili out of the ground, get thtbi in without 
delay. Cut dqwn fuchsias that are to remain ouball the 
winter and tsufc that their roots' are prottetp^ by a cover- 
/ing of coal sawdust, or similar &tcr&L ^.It is a j 


good plan to take up tea-roses, and lay them by in a shed 
or out-house, or, in fact, in any place where frost cannot 
reach them. Auriculas and other plants in frames should 
be kept moderately dry, and they should also be kept 
free from weeds and dead and dying leaves. 


COOKING. 

PUI>DINGS--CAKES-~rRITTERS--riSH,. 

Sausage Foils , — Lay one sausage, whole, without re- 
moving the skin, in the middle of the rolled-out pie-crust, 
and then proceed as with apple-rolls. This is capital, 
cold or hot, for hungry boys. 

Beef beef into bits half the size of a 

walnut, fat and lean together ; they need not be the 
primest parts. Make them into a pudding, as you would 
make apple^pudding, seasoning with pepper, salt, all- 
spice, and chopped onions. Put in a little w'ater to make 
gravy. People that can get them, add mushrooms and 
oysters ; but th'fcse are not absolutely necessary. This 
pudding lakes a great deal of boiling. 

Saffron Cakes or Buns arc a nice little treat for chil- 
dren ; pretty to look at, and easy to make. Their slight 
medicinal quality is stimulant- likely to do more good 
than harm. Their tendency is to lielp digestion, and 
they ai*e said to kill or drive out intestinal w^orms. To 
make your saffron loaves, cakes, or buns, buy at the 
druggist’s as small a quantity of saffron as he wall sell. 
Infuse enough of this in the water with which you make 
your dough tb give it a clear, light, yellow tinge, and the 
decided taste aitd smell peculiar to the flower, both which 
it will retain after baking. Then make your cake exactly 
as the giteau — directions for making which were given in 
a previous number (page 37) —with the addition of a little 
sugar, and taking care that it rises well. If to be kept 
some time, make it into good-sized loaves ; if to be 
consumed or distributed immediately, make into small 
buns or rolls. Baku in a moderate oven, neither fierce 
nor slack. 

Good Common Cake.- Mix a teacupful of good yeast 
witli half a pint of milk ; warm it slightly ; stir it into 
two and a half pounds of flour, and half a pound of brown 
sugar, and set it to rise. Then melt half a pound of 
butter with another h/ilf-pinl of milk, and add it Jo the 
former ingredients, with half a pound of washed currants, 
or a few carawny seeds, a little bruised. Again Icavb it 
for awhile to rise. When well risen, put it into tins, and 
bake. 

Pan cakes. --As these are a holiday treat, you will try 
and make them' as /^ood as you can. Shrove Tuesday 
comes but once a year. Allow eiglit eggs to a pound 
of flour. Separate the yo^ks from the whites. With 
the flour mix the yolks, a pinch of salt, a little milk, 
and some good yeast. The quality of the yeast is 
more important than the quantity. Beat* the whites of 
the eggs to a froth with a little milk ; this is done to 
help the yeast in making the pancakes light. Mix this 
with the flour and the oth^r ingredients. Stir in as much 
mo#e tepid milk as will bring the whole to the thickness 
of batter. Some people add a glass of rum or brandy,, 
and a little 'grated nutmeg. Cover with a clotli, and set 
it for two or three hours somewhere near the fire, to rise. 
Always wip^ out your frying-pan immediately before 
using it. Y(^ may have hung it up clean, but dust falls, 
blacjb fly, and ruct goes to work. When the pan is warm,, 
ut in a liberal quantity of dripping, pork lard, or 
utter. When that is hot, pour into the middle of the 
pan enough batter to make a pancake. As it fricit, keep 
raising, the etiges with a knife dr with a fish-slice. When 
the ^nder side is done, turn it quicVlyj taking care not 

break it ; to do this cleverly requires a littliApractice. 
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When the pancake is cooked, sprinkle its surface with a 
little moist sugar after it is laid on a very hot«dish ; and 
80 on, until your pile of pancakes is finished, sprinkling 
each with sugar in its turn. Over the top pancake squeeze 
the juice of one or two oranges. The oranges are quite 
an excusable extra. Peel them before squeezing, and 
dry the peel, if not wanted for immediate use. It will 
serve to flavour puddings and stews. Boiling water 
poured over it, with a lump of sugar, makes a pleasant 
drink to quench fevcrisli thirst, the bitterness and essential 
oil in the peel being slightly tonic. Some people prefer 
the juice of lUmons with the pancake, so it will be well to 
give them the opportunity of choosing. 

App/e Pancakes. — Put a little less milk into your 
batter — that is, make it a little stiftcr, and sweeten it 
slightly. Chop apple very small, mix it with the batter, 
and proceed as before. The pancakes will rccjuirc more 
care in turning, to keep them whole, but they are vei‘y 
nice when you do succe^. Stir up the letter every time 
you use it, to mix the apple equally. 

Apple Fritters,-- a few large app*cs ; cut out their 
cores with an apple-scoop, and cut tliepi across in slices a 
quart cr of an inch thick. Some cc>oks will tell you to soak 
inem an hour in brandy, in a soup-plate, with a little sugar 
dusted over them ; but that expL'nditure of lime, trouble, 
and materials is perfectly unnecessary. We do not say 
that it tioes no good, but you may make capital apple 
fritters without it. Let your batter bo even stiffer than the 
preceding, with the allowance of one or two more eggs to 
the same quantity of flour. The frying-p;^n, which may 
be smaller and deeper, should also contain plenty of hot 
fat. With a fork, dip each slice of apple first into flour, 
then into the batter, to make as much stick to it as you 
can ; then with your slice push it off the fork into the 
frying-pan. Turn it, if neccs,sary ; but there should be 
fat enough to cover it. When you judge the apple is 
tender, take tip your frijltcrs, let them drain on the slice 
an instant, then pile them in a pyramid on your dish. 
Fritters should be fried so dry as to be eaten, like cake, 
with the fingers, and served hot enough to burn the mouth. 
Other fruit may be fried in the same way as apples. Wc 
have eaten peach fritters, in the bourse of our travels, 
but hold them to be inferior to apple, the peach being 
one of the fruits which Jose flavour by cooking, w^hilc 
both ^.hc apple and the apricot gain by the process. 
Sm^l slices of meat, cold cooked vegetables, as carrots 
and^elery, joints of fowl, d:c., arc all excellent fried in 
batter. It is \vorth knowing, not only that a great many 
little remhants may be dressed again in this way, in a 
pleasing shape, but (in case you have to help to cook a 
stylish dinner) are actually used to ornament and accom- 
pany other dishes. They are layrgelv so employed both 
by French and American codks. 

Parsnip Fritters {America?^). — Boil the parsnips in 
salted water, so as to flavour them through ; make a light 
batter ; cut the parsnips into rounds, and dip them in the 
batter. Have ready hot lard ; take the parsnips out of 
the batter with a spoon, and drqj them into the lard while 
boiling. ^Vhen they rise to the surface, turn them ; v;Jicn 
browned on boUi sides, take them out ; let them drain, 
and set them into the oven to keep hot. Serve them 
with broiled, fried, or roast meats or fowls. Proceed 
in the same way for turnip fritters, to be use J as garnish 
for fried meats, hashes, stews, &c. 

FISH. . 

PercA, Eels^ and small Pike are exceflent fried ; but 
frying is rather a cosily way of cooking fish. The fat it 
takes would be better gnjioyed in making sauce to be 
eaten mth them boiJed. With roach, dac^ and 'bream 
(the big^r these, arc tlui better), you may make a 
nice, and extremely palatable dish in the follawh& 
manner;-^ , « . 


After dcaning your fish, salt them for a night. Throw 
them into as much boiling water as will cover them. Let 
them boil about five minutes, and as soon as the flesh will 
come away from the bone, take them up, and pick it off 
clean with a knife and fork, taking care nOt to.leavo any 
of tlic little bones in it. You will then have a {flhtefid of 
fish without any bone. Boil some mealy potatoes ; tnash 
them ; season with pepper and salt ; add a bit of totter 
or some roast meat dripping, and mix up the fi?h with 
the mashed potatoes equally, so that there is not more of 
it in one place than in another. You may then turn it 
out on a dish, and serve it ; or you may put it in a basin, 
and set it before the fire, to keep it hot till wanted. 
When oncc*made, it will warm up again easily. 

F.els are occasionally to be had in tolerable plenty. 
There are two easy ways of cooking them which are con- 
venient, because in both they are as good cold as hot. 
'I'he first is — 

Potted Eels , — For people with good stomachs and 
hearty appetites, there is no need to skin eels. There is 
no doubt, however, that their flavour and digestibiHty arc 
increased by skinning, although the skin contains fat, 
which greatly helps to warm us, by supplying fuel for 
the slow combustion within us, by v’hich onr animal 
heat is maintained. The pickled cels that are sent in 
casks from the nortlicrn countries of Europe to the 
south are never skinned. After cleaning your celi^ 
and cutting off their heads, cut them into pieces about 
two inches long. Put them into a brown earthen pot, 
to which, if there is not an earthen cover, you have 
fitted a wooden one. Season them with pepper, salt, and 
allspice ; if you have parsley and thyme in your gaVde'n 
put in a few sprigs. Pour over the eels a little more 
vinegar and water than will cover them ; put on th(^U 4 | 
and set the pot into a slow oven, or on the ashes on your 
hearth. They should not be too much done ;*as soon as 
the flesh will come away from the bone, they are do^c 
enough. They will keep some time. When herrings 
arc cheap, and before tliey arc shotten, you may pot them 
in the same way. These you scale, cut off the heads and 
tails, and cut them across into two or three pieces. 

Collared Kcls^ though a little more trouble than potted 
eels, make a very good and handsome dish. For this, 
the larger the eels the better ; quite small cels can 
liardly be collared. Empty your ccl ; cut ofl‘ its head ; 
open it at the belly the whole of its length ; wash it ; 
lake out the backbone, tearing the flesh as little a?- 
may be. Dry it by pressing it with a coarse clotlL 
You will then have a flat strip of cel-flesh, broad at 
one end end narrow at the other. Season the inner 
surface of the cel by dusting it with salt, pepper, and 
allspice. Then roll it tightly upon itself, as you woulil 
a ribbon, beginning at the broad end, until you have 
rolled it into a Jump something like a short, thich 
sausage, blunt at both ends, 'i’le it with broad tape 
(not with siring, w'hich would cut into the flesh when 
cooked), to keep it fi om unrollin&^d iheit cook in an 
earthen pot with a lid, exactly wyou do potted cels^ 
One Ijfrgc eel will be enougli to ^ at a time, and be ^ 
much as there is room for in your pot. If undersize^ 
you can collar several (rolling each one separately) at 
once. When you want them, you take them out of the 
pot, and after cutting off as many slices as arcTcquii-e^?? 
jVOr. return them to llieir liquor for future use. ^ They will 
keep thus several days or longer, and art; very convenient 
to have in store, to save cooking in hot weather. 

Coni^^erEet Pie .- — In many parts of the country, congers, 

^ or sea ocis, arj often plentiful and cheap. In 
j Vhcre they pul everything into a pic, conger pie is one 
the nrio$t approvq^. Take congers not thicker than fotir 
•wrist (tijpy gnii^'liie less) ; empty, and cut them int«ytwo-. 
inch le’j^yths, rejecting the heads. Wash, drain, arid dry 
in a ^xiarse clotli. Roll the pieces in flotu*, then 
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place them in your pie-dtdi, seasoning, as you do so, with 

S er, salt, and allspice. You may sprinkle amongst 
a li^ttle choppea parsley and lemon, or common 
thyme. Pour over them a tumbler of water, with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar in it, to help to make gravy. Two or 
three hard eggs quartered will be a nice addition. Cover 
all with a good solid crust, and bake in a moderate oven. 
This dish may be eaten either hot or cold ; if cold, the 
pie may be a little more highly flavoured with spice an'd 
vinegar. 

JjBTge Cmgef\ Roasted, is very good and easy to do. 
Take a cut, about a foot long, out of the middle of 
one of the largest. Clean it without opening the belly. 
If you can manage to stuff it with a stuffing made of 
bread crumbs, chopped parsley and lemon thyme, pepper, 
salt, and shred fat or suet, bound together with a r^w; egg, 
your roast will be all the better, as well as all the bigger, 
for it. Tie it round with string, and after a good dredging 
with '•flour, roast it. Put into your catch-pan a lump 
of buttpr or some roast-meat dripping, and, if you live in 
a cyder country, a tumbler of cyder ; if not, the same 
quantity of one-third vinegar, two-thirds water. Basic 
well your roasting conger with this, dredging it with flour 
from time to time. When half-done, change the end by 
which it hangs "before the fire, and continue basting till it 
is done enough. Serve th6 gravy with it. Large conger, 
,so prepared, can be baked in a dish, if the shape and 
site of the oven allow of its being basted now and then 
with the liquor (the same as you pul into the catch-pan) 
in the dish, into which you may also put a few potatoes. 
Baking the fish is less trouble than roasting it, but if 
cooked in this way it is more liable to over-doing and 
drying up. 

• SJtatif is a wholesome fish, often to be had at a rcason- 
price, as it bears travelling well, and is indeed, in 
cool weather, the better for being kept a couple of days 
after catching. It is best in autumn, but is never exactly 
dlit of season. Choose fish with the brown skin clear 
and healthy-looking, the flesh and under skin very white. 
Young skate, called “ maids,” arc tender fleshed and deli- 
cate ; larger fish are firmer, and altogether more profitable, 
having thicker flesh in proportion to the quantity of gristle, 
for they have no real bones. The upper skin should be 
remov^. If you have to do it yourself, strip it from the 
middle outwards. Save the liver. Cut your fish into 
pieces about four inches square — some out of the thick 
parts, some out of the thin. After washing, throw the 
thick pieces and the liver into boiling salt and water ; 
when they have boiled up a couple of minutes, put in the 
thin. They will take from ten minutes to a quarter of an 
hour in cooking. When they are done, arrange them on 
ydur dish, and miike for them some liver sauce, for which 
we subjoin a recipe. 

AiZ/er Chop some of the liver into pieces 

Smaller than peas. Put some of the water in w'hich the 
fish.has been boiled into a saucepan ; thicken it with a 
‘ little flour and butter or dripping ; add some vinegar, 
with a very small quantity,, of mustard mixed in it. 
Then put in your dioppcd liver ; let it come to «a boil, 
.p\d it is ready. 

P/aw Boiled Mackerel^ with Femtel Sauce. — Tf the 
fish have rocs and milts, by making an opening near the 
vent, you. will be able to draw the entrails at tnc opening 
made by the removal of the gills, at the same time leaving 
the roe or milt in.its place, and also to wash tfce inside of' 
the fish through ' those two apertures. The mackerel will 
thus -have a much plumper appearance than if the roes 
were taken out and laid beside them. When the fish- 
-kettle boils, throw in a few sprigs of the** freshest lights 
6clajn fennel you can get. Add a little salt, an^ when 
winte^alcr boils again, throw m your ‘Jjjgpk^^rel Skim 
'^ing oifly. Tltey will take' from twenty miinutcaj to half 
according to the size. When done, lay your 


mackerel on the strainer in your dish, previously wanned. 
Have ready some melted butter, not too thick. Take the 
boiled fennel out of the fish-kettle, chop it fine, and add 
enough of it to the melted butter to give it a light green 
tint. Add a dessert-spoon of vinegar, either common or 
flavoured uith tarragon. You may also stir in a very little 
made mustard, but so little as scarcely to be perceptible. 
When well mixed over the fire, serve separately in a 
saucc-boat. 

Codd Heads . — In some places, fishmongers ^ take the 
heads off their codfish before they cut up the rest of the 
fish to retail it by the pound. In that casc^’thc heads are 
sold cheap ; and when they can be had for somewhere about 
twopence each, they are well worth buying. They are 
in season thi’ough the whole of autumn and winter ; and 
wc have enjoyed many a cheap fish-treal with a dish of 
cods' heads, which contain several of the tit-bits prized by 
epicures — ^namely, the tongue, the chcek-picccs, and the 
nape of the ncc^. The fishermen in the northern regions, 
who lake cod in large numbers for sailing (to do which 
they are obliged cut off the heads), might be expected 
to throw them aw'ay, and waste them, in the midst of 
uch abundance. But instead of that they turn them to 
the best possible account. 'Hic tongues and the neck- 
pieces, as well as the sounds^ or swimming bladders of the 
fish, arc cut out and salted. Even the fins are dried, to 
furnish glue. The only inconvenience attending cods’ 
heads is, that if there are several, they require a laige 
kettle to boil them in ; but they can be cooked one or two 
at a lime, reserving the flcsli from the second batch for 
next clay's use. After taking out the eyes, wash the heads, 
drain them, and if you can let them lie all night with a 
little salt sprinkled over them, they will be none the worse 
for it. Put them into a kettle of boiling water, and boil 
from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes, according to 
■ c. Dish them on a strainer, if you can, and help with 
a spoon. 

For sauce, oiled- butter is good — i.e.. simply set a lump 
of butter in a cup before the fire until it melts, and with a 
spoon pour a little of it over the fish on your plate. In 
some English counties, nice mealy potatoes are considered 
a necessary sauce '' for codfish. 

For sharp sauce, take a few table-spoonfuls of the cods’ 
head boilings ; put them in a saucepan with a lump of 
butter or dripping, and a tabic-spoonful of vinegar f* dust 
in a little flour, and keep stirring in one direction till they 
are all mixed smooth and come to a boil. 

Both these sauces go well with any boiled fish, and are 
very nice served with many sorts of vegetables. To 
the.se we will add a third, which will be found equally 
simple and good. 

For brown sauce, put a good lump of butter or dripping 
into a saucepan. Set it on* a brisk fire, shake it round 
now and. then, and keep it there till it is browned, not 
burnt. Take it off the fire, and stir into it a good table- 
spoonful of vineg^ar. When they are well mixed, pour 
it into your saucc-boat, and serve. The mixing of the 
vinegar with the hot fat had better be done out of doors, 
on account of the quantity of vapour that rises when they 
arc^put together. Although the reverse of an unhealthy 
smell, it may not be agreeable to the persons in the 
house. • 

Any meat remaining on cods’ heads after a meal should 
be scparjited from the skin and bone before it gets cold. 
This rule apiities to all other fish. Arrange it neatly on a 
plate, and dust a little pepper, and drop a little vinegar 
over it. It wi^ furnish a nice little delicacy when cold, 
or you may warm it up with potatoes, adding any sauce 
that may be left, in the way W5^ have already directed for 
roach and Iffeam j or, after putting pn it the cold sauce 
l^t,<*or a bit of butter, you may sprinkle oven it bread 
c^mbs or mashed potatoes, and brown them ikfore the 
fere or in the oven. j 
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THE AQUARIUM. 

FRESH WATER ANIMALS {cOHCludedy, 


mon carp, Prussian carp, the roach, the tench, and the* 
gudgdon ; the two first named being the most preferable. 

As it is important to know what to avoid, it should he 
mentioned that the stickleback, though an amusing little 


' As temporap^ residents tadpoles certainly claim a few mentioned that the stickleback, though an amusing little 
words of notice. They arc easily obtainable in the spring, creature when Kept witli companions of its own kind, is 
and their gradual development into frogs affords a lesson too pugnacious to be admitted into a general collection ; 
in natural history especially interesting to the young. , and the S£^nc objection holds good with the perch, 

They should be introduced in the proper tadpole stage, There is another animal that may be safely placed in a 
when they consist but of an oval body terminating in a small vessel in company with those we have named, and 
pointed t^il, which is actively used as a propeller. Then that is the newt, of which there are two kinds— the <;mall 
may be observed the gradual budding of the nind-lcgs, the newt and the triton. They are both perfectly harmless, and 
appearance the head, and the ultimate change into | the latter is especially attractive on account of its bright 
the frog. On arriving at the final ^ yellow body, which is striped with 

stage of its development it be- . hlar.Lv 

comes amphibious, and will climb 
on the cork island that should float 
on the surface of the aquarium ; j 
then, of course, it requires its 
liberty, and should be placed in 
the way of finding a more conge- 
nial place of retirement. When 
the plants have become fairly es- 
tablished, and the beetles and 
snails have settled down in their 

new home, it will be time to con- v rp m can t>e consumeci. i ne Dcstfooa 

sidcT what fish shall be chosen to ^ biscuit powder, kneaded 

complet..- the furnishing of the peyslopment of the frog. up into piUs aW the size of pin- 

aquariuiu. For the sake of appear- heads, and shreds of raw beef cul: 

ance precedence with a pair of scissors; 

must be given to the ^ ^ ^ 

golden carp ; two of 
these, not exceeding 
four inches long, will jrfTTI 
be sufficient loi a cir- 
cular glass, 'fhemost 
interesting of the fish 
which may be kept in 
confinement is, how- J*"' 
ever, the minnow; 
these little creatures 
will live for a consid- 
erable time — some- the loach. thc triton. contents of an aqua- 

times for years - in a rium oftener than can 

healthy condition, and become so tame — fwn nr 

that Jjiey will take food from the fingers 
at the surface of the water, and follow 
thc hand that feeds them round thc glass. ; 

From six to a dozen of these wilt not 1 
be too many for even a small aquarium. ■ 

Sometimes a disease will attack thc min- 
now, and therefore, before being placed 
in the aquarium, they should be carefully 
examined. If ti whitish fluffy Spot be 
noticed near the tail, thc fish should be 
kept in quarantine, or it will contaminate 
the rest, and a general mortality wiM common nkat fii'gcr over the other end, any light 

ensue. This disease usually spreads substance can be lifted out of the water ; 
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THC TRITON. 



THE COMMON NK*\T. 


^dlow body, which is striped with 

An aquarium furnished with the 
creatures we have named will con- 
tain sufficient variety in form, 
colour, and habit to render it very 
attractive and interesting, aqd wifi 
need but little attention to keep it 
in order. Care should o£ course 
be taken that thc water does not 
get too warm or too cold, and 
■j^ that no more food be given than 
can be consumed. The best food 
is' a little biscuit powder, kneaded 
up into pills about the size of pin- 
heads, and shreds of raw beef cul: 

with a pair of scissors; 
these should be drop- 
ped in alternately, 
when the fish will 
catch thc bits before 
they sink to thc bot-, 
tom. This operjgym 
should not be per^ 
formed more fre- 
quently than once^a 
day. * 

* As it is not desir- 
able to disturb thc 
TON. contents of an aqua- 

rium oftener than can 
be avoided, two or three inexpensive 
instruments are required. To remove 
the stones at thc bottom a pair of forceps 
should be obtO-ined — a wooden glove- 
stretcher, to be purchased at any hosiers 
for a shilling, answers the purpose better 
than anything else ; to remove light# 
matters, such as decayed leaves, morsels 
of food, &c., a glass tube open at both 
ends is the most effective. By putting 
one end of the open tube against the 
ddbris to be removed, and then placing 
the finger over thc other end, any light 
substance can be lifted out of the water ; ' 



gradually from thc tail towards the head, till nearly h:ilf to lake it out by any other method^no easy t/isk, and often 
the body becomes coated with a woolly fungus, thc fish results in breaking it up and foult^j^thc water. When thc 
moves with an awkward jerk, and then occasionally floats bottorfi of thc aquarium becomes \ irty from an accumuhl- 


clplcssly 
The loa 


sly on its back, till in a few days it dies. tion of sediment, a syphon of india-rubber tubing may Be 

loach is also to be recommended as an inhabitant used; by letting the tube draw the water from thc lower part 

of the vessel the refuse will pass out without disturbing 


of the aquarium. It agrees well with the other fish, soon 


becomes tame, and invariably thrives ; its n.^vements are thc weeds, and clean water can be introduced • gently to 
somewhat curious, for instead of gliding abo it like the rcst,t make up for what has been taken ogt. It should always be 
it lies at the bottom, turns over the pebbles in search of food, borne in nlind that an aquarium, properly manh^ed, needs 
and jerks itself round glass with a spasmodic motion, no change of water ; in warm weather, however, it is neces- 
resting occasionally on the rockwork that lies in its way. sary to add a little water to make up for evapofation. 
It is sdso useful in a sanity point of view, for it picks up The writer has kept both large tanks and small vessels 


the stray morsels that Aay have f^en to ths* bottpm, and ' for more than a twelvemonth without changing thc water, 
thus prevents the w4ter becoming fouled by decaying frag^ An Ifluarium is more interesting and less troublesome 
ments of food that have been unobserved by its nijflre’ than mist •tUfei^iecorative objects that involve the suppoi^ 
livdy neighbourSi To the above may be added thc com- of eith& vegetable or animal life. 
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THE TOILETTE. . . 

l,— THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN {cofttinuei). 

* Pimples jFifid Rashes of the Face, — Infants at the breast, 
Ivfaen tney are much wrapped up or heated^ suffer from the 
d&velopment-*-on.the chicks, neck, arms, body— of little, 
vivid red, spft, raised pimples, the size of pins' heads, 
sometimes scattered about, often congregated** together, 
and accompanied by a little red blush. This eruption is 
called the red |fum,*' or “ red gown,” “ tooth rash,” and the 
like. It is a simple affair, due to congestion and slight 
mftammation of the skin, and it is a sign, as a rule, that 
the babe is kept too warm. Formerly, when infants were 
half smothered in clothes and close rooms, red gum was 
common indeed. As regards medicind, it may be 
to give a few grains of carbonate of sod^ to correct 
a^dity, two or three times a day-- in the food is as good a 
way as any— and to use locally several times a d:»y a simple 
lotion pomposed of a quarter of an ounce of oxide of zinc, 
a tea-spoonful of glycerine, and six ounces of rose- 
water. A little borax and glycerine, or lemon juice and 
will also be of service. In young persons who arc 
pissing into adolescence, “pimples” on the face arc 
common, in the shape of black specks, or red pimples, 
which are hard and raised, and often exhibit a central 
yellow spot ; a little fatty matter may often be squeezed 
from these spots, and from its form it has been mistaken 
for a worm, . The extruded mass is, however, only a plug 
of coticle^d fat which fills up the tubes of the little fit 
glands, disease of which wc are speaking is techni- 
cally called ac7ie. Some persAns think that acnc is due 
to a superabundance of nutritive fluids in the body ; but 
this is not the case. About the age of puberty the whole 
glands of the body become active, and if anything inter- 
feres with the circulation through the skin, that is, makes it 
the glands will not secrete their oily matter pro- 
perly, and will beemne, therefore, choked up with secre- 
tirni, and the collection of din from the external air upon 
the top of the choked-up gland appears as a black speck ; 
this is the simplest kind of acne. It will be seen that a 
vigorous use of soap and water, and rubbing with a fairly 
rough towol is best adapted to get rid of acnc, because 
by these means the skin is roused from its torpor ; but in 
other cases the glands will not only be choked up, but 
inflamed, the acne spots will be red and tender, and the 
face hot and uncomfortable. Here we must use soothing 
remedies. The.siime remark applies to those cases of face 
pimples which form a rosy rash in middle-aged females, 
or in those w^ho drink. As regards the general health, 
tll^re is frequently indigestion present, and the face may 
flush after every meal. This must be j>revented, as the 
rush of blood to the face only aggravates the acne. The 
bqjlt medicine is about half a teaspoonful uf carbonate of 
[ soda, with a little ginger, in water, an hour before every 
I meal, and aperiohts must also be regularly taken if in the 
‘ IcSi^st degree needed. After the indigestion is gone, the 
!i.suflerer may take five drops of dilute nitric acid, five of 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and a tea-spoonful of tincture 
of gentimt ih water, twice a day. Arsenic may be 
required in severe cases ; but it should only be taken 
uxi^cr medical advice. The face should not be roughly 
used, but bathed with warm gnicl and water night and 
morning if soap should be avoided, and the following lotion 
sbimild be ispplied several times a day with a piece of 
swmgSi'i it IS a panacea for pimples of all kinds about 
the fece ; — ^Take of oxide bf zinc powder sixty grains ; fine 
calaminu powdei as prepared at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
hidf-an^puncc ; bichloride of mercury, one grain ; gly- 
cerine, one teaspoonful j and rosc-tvacer, six ounces. For 
“Use, .sliakc the lotion up, pour out, and dab oh'to the face, 
allowing tlie .powdery substance to dry on, then brush 
* off the superabmidant }K>wder with a so^Jiy^dkeTdiicfi 
so as to make the apt>earancc passable." , Ever^khing 


that flushes or heats the face, especially beer, should, of 
course, be avoided. The same remarks apply to red 
blushes of ^he face. In the one case the disease is in. the 
fat glands ; in the other, the skin substance. The same 
remedies are useful in each case. 

Sh/a Cosme/ics , — This is the place to say a few words 
on the use of cosmetics. Some of them are harmless, 
some arc dangerous, and most of them injurious to the 
skin. Cosmetics are used either to give a delicate com- 
plexion or to heighten the colour, and they include soaps, 
lotions, powders, and creams. The whites are* formed 
of magnesia, starch, bismuth (which hardens the skin), 
.lead, zinc, white precipitate, &c. The rea paints are 
rouge and carmine. The only admissible substances are 
zinc, magnesia, and starch (violet powder). But tliose 
who use these should be very careful to well wash their 
faces night and morning, so that no cosmetic powder may 
remain behind to choke up the pores. Wc would recom- 
mend to all who “ will use something,” the use at night of 
perfectly freshly^preparcd or well preserved elder-flower 
ointment, and th^* use of the following lotion as a ens- 
^rnctic ; a little practice will soon enable the user to finish 
off the application with a bnish in such a way that it 
cannot be seen : — Powdered borax, five grains ; oxide 
of zinc powder, two drachms ; finely powdered calamine 
powder, as made al Apothecaries’ Mall, two drachms ; 
glycerine, eighty drops ; dilute nitric acid, four drops ; 
spirits of wine, thirty drops ; distilled water, four ounces, 
j Some of the com])ound5 sold under the name of milk of 
roses, bloom of beauty, and the like, contain lead or 
! bismuth in large quantities, which may after awhile 
harden the face and injure the complexion. As we have 
already said, only the mildest soaps should be used to the 
face. 

Dandriff or Scu7f incss is a common and troublesome 
complaint affecting children and grown-up persons alike. 
The skin scales over very freely, bran-like pieces being 
constantly shed, and there is more or less itching ; occa- 
sionally heat and redness are present. The scalp is the 
part most usually affected. In some cases the sciirniicss 
is a symptom that there i.s debility in the system or a 
slightly gouty tendency, when internal medicine is needed; 
but usually local applications suffice. When the scalp is 
rallier tender, vcr\' irritable, and inclined, to inflame, wc 
know of no bcltci* application of a simple nature than an 
embrocation made of equal parts of olive oil and Kme- 
water well .shaken together. The scalp should be well 
cleansed with warm water, ])ut without rough handling, 
and then the embrocation should be applied with a piece 
of sponge directly to the scalp. Ihis may be done every 
night. In some /rase.s the washing is only needed every 
other day ; no soap should be used. This is for the 
irritable cases. In tlie more indolent instance.?, where 
there is no heat of head, but mere scaliness, it may be 
best to at once some slight stimulant, cither in the 
form of ointment oj a wash, according to the taste of the 
user. The ointment should be made of five grains of the 
nitric oxide of mercury to the ounce of lard, or three drops 
of carbolic acid to the ounce of lard. The wash should 
be of^ the following ingredients Spirits of wine, two 
drachms ; spirit of rosemary, one ounce ; strong ammonia 
solution, a leaspoonful ; glycerine, a drachm ; and rose- 
water, six ounces. Where the disease is obstinate, medical 
advice must be sought. The lime-water and olive-oil 
embrocation alcove referred to may be scented according 
to taste, and is the best application for general use. It 
should be mixed pt small quantities, because it docs not 
keep long in warm, weather. 

En^ptiims , — These are very numerous, and occur over 
different parts- of the body, and it' would be an unprofitable 
t 5 jsk to describe them in any fulness. We shall therefare 
niSj'e \ 50 ine general observations upon tliem, and\give a 
few )plain directions how to treat me simpler and* morp 
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common forms. Whenever a child is feverish and really and Acre 'is none better than Ae lead ointment of* 
ill, and any cru|>tion shows itself, it should be^kept very the old London Pharmacopoeia^ spread thinly on burnt 
quiet and warm in bed. It is not difficult even for a non- rag, and changed twice or thrice a day. ’\^erc, ho^ 
medical persan to see when a child is distinctly feverish, ever, the case is severe, there is something radically 
by the flushed face, the languid look, the headache, red wrong, and medical advice should be sought, as also 
tongue, quick pulse, and hot dry skin. If a rash shows in those cases in which the simple remedies named 
itself about the face first, and there be much sneezing, fail after perseverance, 
running of Ae eyes, and a little cough, wc suspect measles. 

If the child “ comes out " with a scarlet rash of uniform ' 

characterf if the skin be pungcntly hot, the fever very DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

marked, and there be sore throat, with a strawberry tongue, 

we suspect scarlatina. If the rash show all over the back fractures, dislocations, hurns, and scalds. 
first, and then above the face and head and other parts, as Fractures, — The treatment of broken bones is much too 

little watery heads, it is probably chicken-pox. When important to bd entrusted to any but professional hands, 
modified small-pox occurs, there is a good deal of fever, but there are some points connected wiUi Ae early care 
and pains in the back, and Ae eruption appears first of of such cases w'hich may be advantageously insisted on. 
all in the face, which is distinctly pitted in a day or two. The great majority of fractures are what is tcchnicaliy 
All these cases require medical care. called simple, />., there is no wound of the skin ^om- 

Red Blushes of various sizes occur about tlie bodies of nuinicating with the broken bone; the more serious cuses, 
children in summer-time, and arc knowm as rose-rash ; where there is a wound, and possibly laceration of the soft 
they demand the employment of a slight ftperient and the tissues of the limb) itre tcraicd “ compound and when 
use of a little weak spirit lotion, or, better still, smearing the bone is broken into several pieces, the fracture is said 
over with benzoated zinc ointment. to be “comminuted.'' In all cases of fracture it is most* 

Sometimes, on the legs of young people, raised red important to avoid all rough manipulation of the limb, lest 
lumps of an oval shape appear; they are painful, aiKi the “simple” fracture should become “compound," by the 
they look like circles of erysipelas, or as if an absc-css end of the broken bone being thrust through the skin ; 
were goiu,^ to form, but this h never the case. After they and as the muscles of the limb itself, if excited to action, 
have existed a few clays the circumference assumes a have .a direct tendency to produce this undesirable result,* 
bluish tinge, and then as the places disappear, hue.s tlie patient should not only abstain from all \^)luntary 
similar to those seen in a bruise which is going away are cl'iort, but means should be taken to restrain all involun- 
noticcd. These cases rcquiic rest, c[umine,iiTild aperients, t.iry contraction of the muscles of the limb, as will be 
and the outward application of a little whitening and w'atcr. afterwards explained. 

They soon get wtU with rest. 1'he immediate effect of a severe injury likely to pro- 

Whenever a child about a month old is atUcked with duce a fracture is ordinarily a certain amount of faintness, • 

eniption about the soles of the feet and the parts adjoin- and this need give no alarm if the patient is not losilig'*« 
ing the bowels behind, and there be loss of flesh, with Iflood at the same lime. The only treatment required 
sore mouth and the “ snuffles” (cold in liie nose), it should will be fresh air, with perhaps a little cyld water sprinkled 

be taken to a doctor. * , on the face, the head being kept low until the faintness 

Very frecpiently mothers arc di.^treased by the occur- has passed olT, when a little brandy i*ay be given if Ac 
rciicc of chaiings and sore red patches in their infants patient continues exhausted. 

about the buttocks, the bend of the thigh, the loot of the Since severe accidents usually happen in the open air, 
nock, and the armpits, just, in fact, wdicrc two portions ox the * next /;reciuisilc w'ill be to place the patient under 
skin come into contact ; the irritation is accompanied by shelter ;^dnd the method of conveying an injured person 
great soreness and more or less thin cUschargo, which safely for some distance is a matter of no small moment, 
stains ^thc clothes put to the child and gives them an In the case of a broken arm the sufferer will naturally 
offensive odour. These chatings arc frequently an ac- support the iigurcd limb with the opposite hand in the 
companiment of thrush; in that case we sliould treat the position least' painful to himself. When this has been 
thrush at once ; the best remedy for ordinary cases is a ascertained, *and if there is any distance to travel before a 
mixture made of chlorate of potash and honey. For .a surgeon can be seen, the arm should t)C supported both# 
child a couple of months old we should give as follows : — by handkerchiefs arranged so as to sling it, and also by a 
Chlorate of potash, ten grains; honey, half a teaspoonful; liandkerchicf or bandage bound -not too tightly — round 
hot water, an ounce. WJicn cokl, give a teaspoonful the arm itself, so as to support the parts. A piece oC 
three times a day, and wash* the* mouth out after each card-board (such as is used for lying up glotcs), or a piece 
time of feeding with a little honey and borax. When of a common hal-box, four inches wide, may be advan- 
there is no thrush, and the child is weak and thin, or very tagcojii'ly placed on each side of the broken bone and* 
ftlt and flabby, cod-liver oil and steel -N^ine — five to ton secureti with the bandage which envelops it. The patient 
drops of the former and half a tcaspoonful of the latter— may then be safely driven some mile^ in a carriage; and 
should be given twice a day ; but the local treatment is a four-wheel conveyance with springs is to be 

the most important. When the chafings axe slight the preferred. '/*■ 

p;urts may be dusted over with fuller's earth, or, whaf is If one of the bones of the leg is' broken the patient isb 
very much the best, cc^ual parts of .starch powder and the immediately rendered hclidcss, and the greatest care will 
^ely-prepared calamine powder made at Apothecaries' be requisite, lest in moving him great pain sliould be 
Hall which we have referred to so many limes before, inflicted. 

The object is to keep the parts very dry ijvdced ; night 13y far the most satisfactory way to carry a grounded 

and morning they should be well washed with oatmeal Inaii is on spme form of litter borfte by /our boarers. A 

gruel, but gently handled, tlie powder being used hurdle, or a small door taken off its hinges, is a very good 

afterwards. The child should be ke]^ scrupulously substitute for a regular “ stretcher,” and cither, with a 
clean and dry, its napkins changed on ever> necessary mattress and pillow, will form a ver)*' comfortable temporal 
occasion, and Ae nurs^ should be most careful that means of tranl^port. When neither of these is at hano, 
the napkins are nof washed in soda, \^^encver the a blanket may be used to carry a patient in fot^ a short; 
child is changed, the powder should be dusied on tojlTiistancAorJ^^^ poles ian be’ procured and fastened 
the sore place?. In severe, cases it may hQ ;i<lvisal^^ togcthcr^fto lonn-a frame- work, the blanket can be tied to * 
whqgi there is much dischaiigc, to *apply an* ointment,’ the comers, as ’shown in the illustration, Fig. 15, and will 
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rihen Tat much more efficient and easy to carry. Whatever 
mdihod is adopted there are certain rules with regard to 
carrying a stretcher which should be carefully attended 
to : — A stretcher should be carried by four men rather 
than by two, and should always be cairied by the hands 
and not on the shoulders ; the drawbacks to the latter 
proceeding are the difficulty of finding on an emergency 
four men of the same 
height, so that a level 

position may be secured ; 

and also that any lilting ~ 

of the stretcher may throw * 

the patient off from such 
a height as seriously to 
aggravate his injury. Be- 

sides, the raising and ^ rig. 


wheaten straw laid along each side of the broken limb, 
and bound to it two or dtree handkerchiefs. 

In the ‘case of a badly-sprained ankle, or a crushed 
foot, it will be sometimes convenient to carry a patient be- 
tween two bearers in a sitting position, or semi-rccumbent.. 
The first method is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, Fig. 1 6, the opposite hands of the bearers being 

interlaced under thethighs 
^ and behind the loins, and 

the patient puling his 
arms round the bearers^ 
necks. This method is 
■ very trying to the bearers, 

and could only be en« 
dured for a short distance. 
15. A patient is much more 



fewcrlng of the burden is not i|^ 

an easy matter, and is apt to iS^/1 
frighten the patient when un- 

It is fwt i^yjsable that the 
bearers of a stretcher should 

men* arc carrying a stretcher, []|lj I^. 
and they mai;ch in step,” the 11/1 ■"j 
Jgad they arc carrying will I Hll vlt 
swayed to the right and ' I 
iSdt' side alternately, to the nllftr* 
ipreat discomfort of the pa- ^ ' 

tient ; but if one advances bis ' 
tight foot and the other his Fig 

idt, the bt|rdcn will be kept 

perfectly even. The same rule applies to the case of four 
bearers.' onW here the front and rear men of opposite 
sides ^sliodld keep step and be cut of step with their 
companions. 

A temporary splint may be advantageously to a 

tiFoken leg beiore the patient is ‘moved on tq^ the ^fiter, as 
has already been advised in the case of af’bfukdn sSi^m, and 
for this purpose nothing, answers better than some clean 
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B easily carried in the semi-rc- 

cumbcnl position, if placed in* 
the arms of two men, arranged 
ac shown in the illustration. 
Fig. 17, their opposite hands 
firmly interlacing in front, and 
their other hands being placed 
on each other’s shoulders, so 
as to support the patient be- 
hind ; thus the weight of the 
patient falls chiefly on the 
two arms behind him, and he 
carriedfor some distance 
without fatigue. 

is. L Another way of carrying a 

• patient is upon what is known 

among schoolboys as a ‘^sedan-chair,” each bearer grasp- 
ing his own fore-a^rm and that of his fellow about its middle, 
as shown in the illustration, Fig. 19, and the natient 
grasping the bearers’ necks, a^ shown befoire in Fig. i6. 

1 This i^ a cenvenient way to caJhry ladies over shsOlqw 
k^^eajns, &c., in the course of count^^ walks ox at pic- 
n&'S ; and as on those occasiops sprained ankles arc not 
I altogether tmknown, p disable member of a party may 
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thus be transported for a long distance with relays of 
bearers, the two working together being as far as possible 
of a height. * 

JDislocations,'-‘h dislocation, like a fracture, should 
always be submitted 
to the care of a sur- 
geon as soon as pos- 
sible. When a bone 
has slipped from its 
socket th^ limb is use- 
less, and there is more 
or less pain, gnd the 
neighbourhood of the 
joint is deformed. 

A dislocation of the 
shoulder is at once 
the most common, the 
most painful, and the 
most readily reduced 
of tliese accidenls, and 
we venture, therefore, 
to give a few hints for 
its treatment. A fall 
into a ditch is a com- 
mon cause of Ibis 
accident, the elbow 
being canght on tlic 
bank and suddenly 
thrust upwards, when 
the head of the bone 
slips out of its socket 
and into the arm-pit, 
giving rise to ex- 
cruciating pain from 
its pressure upon the large nciTcs. This being an acci- 
dent which may happen to a rider v ben hunting, or when 
unciblc to obtain assistance, bo may nnfely make an 
attempt to reduce the jfrin him- 
self, by using a gate for the 
purpose of a fulcrum, as shown 
in Fig. i 8 . Here, lifting his 
arm over the gate with the 
other hand, the patient grasps 
the lowest bar he can reach, and 
allows^ the weight of his body to 
hang on the other side of the 
gate until by the pressure of the 
top bar the bone is forced into its 
socket with a snap. 

Another method, which may 
be safely employed by a by- 
stander, is to seat the sufferer in 
a strong chair and to put thc*foor 
on the «ieat with the bent knee 
under the dislocated shoulder, 
as shown in Fig. 20. The 
arm is then to be grasped and 
forcibly bent over the knee, when 
the dislocation will probably be 
reduced ; no more violent efforts 
are justifiable in the hands of 
non-professional persons, and in 
any case, even of reduced dis- 
location, the patient should be 
seen by a surgeon as soon as 
it is convenient, lest any other injury which he may 
have sustained at the same time should liave been over- 
looked. • 

Burm and Scaids , arc probably not quite 
^ frequent as scald^ out are much more •alarm.^ 
ing at the time pf \hc\r occurrence, and, if severe^ axm 
much more serious in their results than scalds. Tile 
i^htest form of bum, viz., a super^cial bur^ or scorch, 


merely reddening without destroying the skin, may be pro- • 
duced by a slight explosion of gas, or the ignition of some 
article of clothing, which has been rapidly extinguished, 
Here the pain is severe for the moment, but rapidly sub- 
sides as soon as the 
surface burnt is pro- 
tected. This can be 
readily cffr'Tted by 
dredging flour over 
the part, and wrapping 
it up in cotton wad- 
ding ; or, should the 
part burnt be one not 
readily covered in this 
way, e.^., the face, by 
painting it over with a 
mixture of equal parts 
of collodion and castor- 
oil, or with a sd|tition 
of nitrate of silver, 
such as the nitrate- 
bath of photography. 
When the burn is more 
severe, little blisters 
rapidly form on the 
burnt part, and these 
vesicles^ as they are 
surgically termed, re-» 
quire careful treatment. 
If, as is sometimes re- 
commended, these ve- 
sicles are left to them- 
selves, the contents 
solidify, and a jelly-like, 
mass is left, which has afterwards to be got rid.p( 
by poulticing, to the great discomfort of the patient ;* 
or, even if this coagulation does not take place, the thin 
scarf-skin or cuticle raised by the 
blister is apt be tqrn away and 
leave a tender surface beneath. 
The best plan, therefore, is at 
once to prick the blisters on one 
.side with a needle, or to make a 
small opening with a sharp pair 
of scissors, and then caj*cfulJy to 
squeeze out the watery contents, 
pressing down .the skin gently 
but firmly with a piece of cotton 
w'ool. When this has been done^ 
the case may be treated by any 
of the methods already given for 
slight bums, but it must be borne 
in mind that fresh vesicles may 
fomi after the first dressing, and 
hence great care must be taken ^ 
in the subsequent dressings, not 
to tear open the blisters • un- 
inteniionalfc./; .Scalds closely re- 
semble slig*^ burns in both their 
symptoms \ i.nd treatment, and 
need not, therefore, be treated ol 
at greater length. Severe burns, 
such as arise from the clothes 
taking fire— crinoline Accidents, 
as they have been galled — are 
very serious, both as regards the life of the patient, and 
her future comfort, should she survive ; and medic^ at- 

t tendance should be immediately obtained. Lacking this, 
Jhowever, it may be noted that the imfnediate danger to 
the sufferer's life is due to the violent “ shock" which the 
fsystem^staihs, ns is shown by the faint, semi-conscious, 
and paWd t^tUfton in which the patient is left when 
conflagration is extinguished. The proper treatment will 
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,l»e to restore warmth and vitality to tho stifTerer, and this 
can tio best done by wrapping her in a blanket, and facing 
in bed (or before .a nre;, if it is winter), with hot bottles 
or bricks *50 arranged about the legs and trunk as to 
tni{iart warmth without interfering with the burnt surface. 
In the case a chSdfand of an adult too, if conveniences 
are at hand), a wann oath is at once the most soothing 
and appropriate treatment, since the warm water (the 
temperature of which must be carefully maintained at 90°) 
soaks off all the charred clothing, &c., and leaves the 
bums in the most healthy condition for dressing. At 
Vietinsi, baths are so cemtrived that patients sugering from 
bimaa nr obstinate skin diseases, can spend days or even 
we^ in them, and anywhere, with car; and attention, the 
tempefature of a bath could be kept up for some hours, at 
least* In addition to cxternial warmth^ a severely-burnt 
patient :will bear the administration of some hot cordial 
drink;, and then, pending the arrival of a medical man, 
no ha|!m can possibly be done by enveloping the burnt 
parts with cotton \vadding. 

Buim are dangerous, not merely from their immediate 
«£Bik:ts, but from the complications which are apt to fol- 
low in their train. Thus, in children especially, inflam- 
mation of the lungs is very apt to follow a burn about the 
trunk ; and again, ulceration of the bowel is found to be 
a fre«|uent cause of death in these cases. The friends of 
a patient who has been burnt should, therefore, be careful 
tp call the attention of the medical man in attendance 
:o any coKgh or difficulty of breathing on the one hand, 
or to the occurrence of any diarrhosa on the other. 

With the best care, burns are, undoubtedly, very 
fatal accidents, and, as prevention is belter than 
cure, 'it may not be out of place to urge the necessity 
for wire fire-guards over a/i nrc-places to which children 
dr females have acces.s. Men, from the nature of their 
are much less liable to burns than women, 
unless, indeed, they indulge in the pernicious practice of 
reading in bed ” by candle-light. Even when the first 
dahgers of a severe burn arc surmounted, the patient will 
have«much to undeilgo in the healing of the wound, and 
here a fresh danger comes in — that of the contraction of 
die tissues in healing, so as to leave great deformity 
behind. Patients and their friends are sometimes more 
to blame than their attendant for terrible contractions of j 
Ihe neck, arms, &c., frequently seen after burns ; and they 
do not carry out fully the surgeon's instructions, from not 
understanding their importance, and, being intent only 
upon healing-up the wpund, cannot understand the neces- 
sity for care and a^ntion. Tt may be laid down as an 
alhom that the quicker a wound heals, the more it con- 
' tracts, and it is evident, therefore, that the slower a wound 
can lie made to heal, the Jess likely it is to leave unsightly 
cantiactipns behind. In order to prevent contractions, 
it is often . necessary to confine the patient to an irk- 
^ s<jmc position, so as, to stretch the neck, or to 
\ apply a splint to keep out the arm, and these should be 
'•cheerfully borne, when they arc ordered by a competent 
* m^icat man. , 

It may not 'be inappropriate hero lo give a few hints 
asHo the best method of extinguishing the flames, when 
a Woman’s or child's dress has unfortunately caught fire. 
If the sufferer has presence of mind enough to throw 
herself on tlie grouxid and roll over and over until the 
by-standers can envelop her with some thick and non- 
inflatpmablc covering, heg: cliances of escape from serious 
injury will be much increased ; but, unfortunately, the 
terror of the moment ordinarily overcomes every other 
feeling; and the suffejrer rushes into the open air — the very 
worst Uiing she could do. The first thing foraby-stander 
^'*lo do is to provide himself, with non-inflammable 
article with which to envelop the i>atienk and a ofat or 
cloak— ‘or, better, a table-cloth or drugg«t-^m jj^swer 
the purpose, TbijQwingthU around the sufferer, he should. 


[ if possible, lay her on the ground and then rapidly cover 
over and beat out all the fire, keeping on the covering 
until ever^ spark is extinguished. To attempt to extinguish 
fire by water is u.seless, unless the whole body of flame 
can be put out at one blow ; and for one lightly-clad 
female to attempt to succour another, when other persons 
are at hand, is simply to imperil two lives instead of one. 
In the case of a house on fire, it is to be remembered that 
death is more frequently the result of suffocation from 
smoke, thkh from contact with flame, and every effort 
should be made to reach the open air by crawling along 
the floor (where Jhere is usually breathing ippacc) so as to 
reach a window, or, if necessary, by enveloping the head 
in a thick shawl to exclude the smoke while making a rush 
along a passage or down a staircase. 


THE HOUSE. 

•LIFE ASSURANCE, 

In furtherance of the promise contained in the article on 
“ The House," in a previous number (page 39), we now 
proceed to explain the principles upon which life insurance, 
or more strictly life assurance, depends. It is usual to 
speak of the insurance of any doubtful event, such as fire 
or loss at sea, and of the assurance of an event certain to 
happen, as death. 

The theory of life assurance depends upon calculations 
based upon the uniform mortality which has been observed 
to prevail among large numbers of individuols, and upon 
the increase of money at compound interest. 

From the death registers, mortality tables arc con- 
structed which tell us how many persons out of a 
certain number living at each age, die annually. From 
these tables the actuary computes what money payment 
— usually a sum or premium paid annually in advance 
throughout life — is sufficient to provide for the })ayment 
of a fixed sum, say ^100, at death. Several tables 
arc in use fi>r this purpose, of >vhich the principal 
are the Northampton, the Carlisle, and the English 
life 'ables. 

The following is a simple illustration of the manner in 
which the premium for a life assurance is deduced. 

Supposing, according lo any table of mortality, that out 
of 500 persons, all aged forty years, five die in the yea*, and 
that it is required to provide Z500 for the families of those 
who die, the contribution of each of the 500 will clearly be 
a five-hundredth part of ;^5oo, or In practice, how- 
ever, the premiums being invested at compound interest, a 
less sum than £1 would be required, viz., such a sum as 
invested at interest for the year would produce at the 
end of the year. An addition lo the net premium thus 
deduced is then made by the office for the expenses of 
management, and lo provide for the bonuses, tlie nature of 
which will be hereafter explained. 

Upon these twb simple principles of mortality and 
interest, tlie whole theory of life assurance depends, and 
upon them contracts have been undertaken by the different 
companies in the United Kingdom alone amounting pro- 
bably to ^£400,000,000 sterling. 

Life assurance is an institution which has now been in 
operation for *160 years, the first company dating from 
3706, and, notwithstanding the large amount of business' 
transacted, it lias not been, we may say, until 1869, that 
fliscrcdit has been cast upon life assurance companies. 

It is almost essential for us to make a passing allu- 
sion to this mat^r, temporary panic appearing to have 
taken possession of the public in consequence of certain 
rtppeals to the Court of Chanc%ry| which resulted ih the 
compulsory winding up of one large cqmpany. 

<^not, accordingly, be, too clearly understood that 
th^ collapse in that case anise mainly from numerous ill- 
considered, ajnalgamatjons with unsuccessful oompatii^^ 
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whose business was acquired at an excessive cpst, and 
Ax>m reckless disregard of the well-known fundamental 
principles of lite assurance, which are based upon un- 
changeable and mathematical laws, that cannot be ignored 
with impunity. 

The public were very much indebted, in this matter, to 
the intelligence of the writers in the daily papers, by whom 
this great question, one of the gravest importance to a 
large portion of the community, was very generally taken 
up. Of their widely-expressed opinions on this point, 
these remAks are an echo. 

The writer of this article, long before pointed out the 
mischief that nfcst arise, if the unsatisfactory methods of 
business pursued by a particular class of life assurance 
companies were persevered in. The result proved that 
his view was correct. 

The absolute necessity of life assurance in the case 
of persons whose incomes arc dependent upcui their 
lives — and this is so with the far greater portion of the 
population of this country — wc assume to admitted by 
everyone. « 

There can be no doubt of the fact that no other method 
exists by which a provision can be so well made for a 
dependent family, as by a policy of life assurance, for the 
moment the contract is executed, no matter whether death 
take place the next day or twenty years after, a capital 
sum is provided, which can be invested for the benefit of 
tlie family of the assured, or applied in any way for their 
advantage, according to the circumstances and require- 
ments of the case. 

No investment, in cither a savings bank qr a friendly 
society, will answer the same purpose - the essential 
peculiarity of a life policy being that the amount contracted 
lor is paid at deaths whenever that event shall happen, 
and, from the uncertainty of life, it dees occur, over and 
over again, that claims become payable and are honour- 
ably met, very shortly alter the policy is effected. So that 
a young man with a fixed income derived from a profession 
or other Boiircc, need not be deterred from marriage on 
account of it being impossible for him to mcikc a due pro- 
vision for his wife and family— indeed, wc may safely 
say that by means of life assurance, many marriages 
take place which otherwise prudence must liavc pre- 
vented altogether. 

The first thing to be done by a person who has made 
lip his fnind to effect an assurance on his life, is to fix 
upon an office. There arc two descriptions of companies, 
viz,, proprietary and mutual, the former being joint-stock 
or trading companies, and the latter private partnerships 
on a large scale — all the profits of the business belonging 
strictly to themselves, while, in the proprietary companies, 
only a certain proportion of the profits are divided in the 
shape of bonuses among the policy.holders, the remainder 
belonging to the shareholders. * 

There are numerous good companies of both classes 
to be found. Wo feel a difficulty in pointing out how a 
selection should be made, and can only suggest that the 
applicant should make choice of an office which, *above 
all things, regularly publishes full and intelligible accounts, 
showing clearly the amount of the liability and the sumjn 
hantl to meet it, and particularly how that sum is invested. 
Prubiibly, one of the best tests will be the fact th^t the state- 
ments of the office fixed upon can be readily understood 
by the intending applicant ; for the accounts of many 
companies are so mystified as to be unintelligible to the 
general public. 

The prospectus of the company shqpld next be 
thoroughly studied. The date of cstablislinient, though 
no guarantee in itself, still affords evidence of whether 
the comI)any lias stood the 'test of time. Tlw names of 
the directors should be scrutinised, to see if they arc*men 
of business 'and of good standing in the commercial worti ( 
The rates of premium should then be consulted. Those 


n 

vary according as the Northampton, Carlisle* or other . 
tables are adopted as a basis. I'he Notthaizipton table 
gives an unfavourable view of life at the younger ages, 
—say, up to forty-five— and the premiums deduced from 
it arc consequently higher than those that are based on 
the Carlisle mortality; while, on the other hand* the 
Northampton rates arc decidedly favourable at agcsabi^e 
foi;ty*»five— the exact reverse being tlie case with 
Carlisle table. 

The applicant would accordingly do well to select his 
office according to his age, provided always that the 
office charging the higher rate of premium does not offer, 
which it very possibly may, some compensating advan- 
tage ; for it must be borne in mind that the rate of 
premium is not the only point to be considered in the 
choice of an office— the amount of bonus addition likdy 
to be allotted to the policy, and the character of the 
company for lilx^ral conduct and honourable dealing 
being important elements to be taken into account, 

The bonus system will be exj^ined hereafter. 

The annual premium per ;^ioo for a life of Uurty varies 
in the different companies from ;^2 is. Sd. to /'2 19s. 3d,; 
at sixty, from j £6 is. 9d. to 15s. The rates without • 
participation in profits arc of course less. 

Life premiums are usually paid annually in advance. 
Some companies receive half-yearly or even quarterly 
payments. 

Assurances may also be effected by the payment of a 
fixed number of premiums, which arc of course much 
higher than those quoted. Some companies grant endow- 
ment assurances, by which the sum assured becomes 
payable at death, or on the life assured attaining a certain 
age, and indeed, generally, contracts can be entered into 
with the large companies for the issue of policies to meet 
almost every conceivable rc(iuircmcnt. 

The applicant, if at all likely to go abroad, shoujfd' ' 
ascertain the regulations of the company with which he 
is in treaty as to foreign residence, for which an extra ^ 
premium is charged, according to the healthiness or* 
otherwise of the locality. The condltidns in this respoct 
of some companies are much more liberal than those of 
others. It is now very usual to allow free residence in 
anypait of the world distant more than 33*^ north or south 
of the equator, us well as in certain other healthy places 
within the excluded limits. 

Policies become void if the person assured die by his 
own hand, by duelling, or by the hands of justice, or if 
the premium be not paid annually within the thirty days 
of grace which are allowed from the date of the same 
becoming due, ^ 

Tables showing the .amount of bonuses declared will be 
found in the prospectuses of most of the offices,, and 
though the past bonuses afford no just criterion of what * 
the future results may be, i^till they arc the best guides 
the public can have as to the prospects of bonus 
additions to their policies. It often happens that the 
assured, from unforeseen circumstances, arc unable 
continue their annual payments. When this is the case, 
a return of some portion of the^^ium paid is made, 
such return being called the sun# ftr value of ih 6 policy, ' 
And here it nuiy be desirable to^* .tout that in such cases ^ 
a return of onV a snudl proportidn of the premium paid 
(usually about a third, without interest) can be look^for, 
for though in the individual case no claim for payment of 
sum assured has been made upqn the company, still 
other policies effected at the same period 'having become 
claims, the excess of premium paid on the policy to be 
surrendered must be retained by the company to rdeet 
tiic Jpsses occasioned by premature deaths. 

^oans, also, for amounts varying with the value of thfft 
jfticiesy^e advaj^ced upon tbeTr security, usually at 
we per pcfiC.« int^^rest. Wc propose to continue QMf 
remai’ks on life assurance in a future number. 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE, 


such perfection through successive generations, that a 


^ jv well-broken doe will, on the scent of eame, stand with 

,n,-^THE dog; principal varieties (coHtmued), evgj.y naeihbcr rigid, in the exact position in which it bap- 
ThE IVaier Sfaniel is a moderate siz^d anin>al, father pened to be at the moment. This habit has now become 
stoutly built, with a close curly coat, which is generally of almost instinctive, so that a well-bred dog takes to it with 
a brown colour. . As might be supposed, he is very fond little training ; and it is recorded that a brace of pointers 
water, and appears to be specially adapted to that have stood at “ point for nearly an hour and a half, 
element, by an unustuil secretion of oil in the coat. This, without moving a muscle, whilst a sketch was made from 
however, often causes rather a strong odour when Undobrs, which their portraits were painted. The pointer should 

a I-- -Lf 1 a .. *^.1^ _ i 


and mai^s him less suitable for a domestic dog. 


have a rather large head in proportion, with a broad 


The Setter is too well known to need descriptfon, and. | muzzle, the lips or Hews slightly projecting. The neck is 


is^ so named from the habit, 
^her natural or acquired, of 
Crouching when he comes on 
the scent of game. Both this 
habit, and that of the pointer, 
havp been thought to be 
ori^i^y the natural start of 
surpiisc at coming on a fresh 
scent, cultivated and improved 
by successive training. The 
setters are more or less 
Kver-colourcd, or mixed with 
white The setter makes a 
capital pet dog, being very 
handsome in, shape, docile, 
and intelligent. Like the 
iittle cocker, and ip fact all 
the spadliels, it is also re- 
markably affectionate and 
mild in its disposition. For 





THE POINIER. 


very long, and set on at the 
shoulders in a very peculiar 
manner not found in any other 
breed, the shoulders being 
prominent, and higher than 
the head when the animal is 
in motion. The chest is well 
developed, something in the 
style of the hound ; but the 
tail, like the shoulder, is alto- 
gether peculiar. At the base 
it is rather thick, but lessens 
somewhat suddenly, and then 
continues witli a scarcely per- 
ceptible taper to within two 
or three inches of the end, 
when it lessens to a very fine 
point. Some of the best 
judges affirm that this forma- 
tion of the tail is th<; proper 


sportsmen who are noted pedestrians, or for shooting I criterion of good blood, and that its absence sliows a 


over wild moorland, setters arc often better compa- 


but we arc not sure this can be maintained. 


-nions than pointers ; their superior speed and dash, and pointer is intelligent, and of an extremely mild and affec- 
^hoHler feet, enabling them to keep on with vigour after the tionate disposition. When properly trained, and in good 
pointer would be exhausted. They should, however, be condition, it is always willing to work ; and no words of 
allowed to wet the body thoroughly every now and then, scorn are too deep and bitter for the conduct of those 
and to take a good drink at intervals, or they cannot stand who can delibera^lcly thc‘ poor beast with small 

the work. » shot, not to kill, but to punish him for disregard 'to their 

The little and arc know’n very likely contradictory commands. No variety is so 

to every one- They certainly arc little beauties, as far as foully abused as the poor pointer, and no dog merits 


looks go— and often are affec- or needs it less, and the 

tionate, good tempered, and 
amazingly clever at learning 
tricks ; but top often also arc 
such spiteful little vrretches, 
as to be a nuisance to all 
save their fond owners. A 
^reat deal of this, however, 
we suspect to be owing to 
bad feeding and consequent 
indlpslion. 

The Retriever is scarcely 
a distinct variety, '1)cing bred 
from any dogs likely t6 pro- 
duce a suitable animal. It is 
often bred from the water- 
spaniel and ' terrier crossed, 

«r a spaniel and poodle ; 

>ut the dog so well know^ c».vhovnd. "Sly 

under that name, is generally “ wmeh not only spoils their 

hired from the spaniel crossed with the Newfoundland, speed, but dlso their beauty of form. 

Hehce^ it, much resembles rather a small Newfoundland,’ The old English greyhound must have been a larger 
biit with a sharper muzzle, and a sharper look, haying animal than the present breed, as it was used to hunt the 
also longer legs ^nd a' more lively carriage. JHife* hand-^ stag, and even the wolf. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
somest colour is black. By care some few strains have j that the original breed was the hairy or rough variety still 
becn.peipetuatcd without a recent cross, and reared to I known as the Scotch greyhound, but which is nearly 
nearly tws size of a Newfoundland ; but there is always extinct. This animal is both larger and more powerfully 
more siihiness in the hair than is usual ftx that brdSl.^ built than the English greyhound^ and with very loiag hmr. 
A good retriever is a wonderfully handsome and intelli*^. We saw recfCntly a noble animal of this breed, which 
gent dog, very playful, and with a good tqpper^nothingrV >^t considered the finest specimen m England, and had 
^an exce^. • taken many first prizes. It was as tail at the shoulder 

The Ppintet is ft very characteristic dog; trained to as the largest mastiff> was ‘^feathered'* down to the toes. 


or needs it less, and the 
owner himself is mostly in 
fault. 

The Greyhound '\'i> in^shape 
the very ideal of light and 
winged speed, and when well 
bred, is of singularly grace- 
ful outline. All the bulk of 
the animaPs body seems col- 
lected in the capacious chest, 
whilst the slender limbs are 
models of symmetry and 
grace. Our engraving will 
save the necessity for detailed 
description, but it is neces- 
sary to remark that inferior 
breeds of this dog arc very 
apt to show an awkward 
and ugly droop at the loins, 
wUch not only spoils their 
^ of form. 
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and of an iron-grey colour. Like the modem greyhound, 
the dog was good-t€mpcred enough, but had an unmis- 
takably ferocious look about the head. The* few who 
possess these dbgs now are anxiously endeavouring to per- 
petuate them, and we trust their efforts may be successful. 

The greyhound is moderately affectionate and intelli- 
gent, but sometimes snappish to strangers. As is well 
known, it is now only employed in coursing. 

The other hounds, such as the foxhound, the harrier, 
and the beagle, do not belong in any sense to the house- 
hold, being, as a rule, only adapted for the pack. They 
vary in- size, bu* resemble each other remarkably in shape 
and qualities. We believe them all to have been originally 
derived from the bloodhound, crossed 


T9E HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

WOODS USED IN HOUSEHOLD CARPENTRY. 

Having completed our survey of the most necessary 
tools, it will only be necessary to make acquaintance with 
the few sorts of wood wc shall at first require, to be 
able to at once proceed with a practical job. In starting, 
we feel that a few words on the all-important subject of 
seasoning may possibly save some of our n ridcrs much 
unnecessary trouble and vexation. When a living tree 
is cut down the pores or vessels between the fibics will 
be found to be full of sap, and it is in the complete, 
though gradual extraction of this sap, that the success 
. of the process of “seasoning" consists. 


with the greyhound, but we question very ^ --y 

much if there be not a dash of the bull- 
dog in some celebrated strains, though this 
has been denied by good authorities. 

Hounds arc kept under the severest dis- I 
ciplinc, but when not under the control • 
ox the huntsman, whipper-in, or other* /||[]|||[ [[[([{ [^ 
attendants, arc highly dangerous to 
strangers. There arc, however, individual 
dogs which have shown remarkable attach- \ 
ment and docility. 

Of Sheep Dogs there are two kinds, the 
English rough sheep dog, which very 
much r.^sembles a very large rough terrier v[ 

without a tail, and the Scotch collie. The 
English dog is a very useful .animal, having a splendid 
constitution and great intelligence; but the tScolch collie 
is a far superior breed, and is every year becoming more 
higlily prized in England. This beautiful breed has 
a very fox-like muzzle, expressive but shy-looking eyes, 
sharp and graceful cars turning wtU over forwards, and 
generally a white line down the forehead between the 
eyes. There are both smooth and rough varieties— -the 
latter is most admired— ^biit his coat different from 
that of the Newfoundland, the hair being clo^r and 
slraightcr, and not so long. The tail 
is very large and bushy, and when 
running is always carried high, though 
in repose it droops. The loins are ''nX. 

beautifully arched, and the whole out- 
line rqpiarkably sprightly and graceful. 

Down the legs the coat is short. The 
colour varies greatly. 

The true-bred collie is one of the 
most intelligent clogs in the world, and 
perhaps surpasses all others in quick lO"' 
resource ancl readiness of invention in 
cases of emergency. It is in minding XJ/^ 
sheep, however, that its capacities arc 
best tested; for having, been trained 
to this work for generations,' a w^ell- 
bred collie takes to it “ naturally," and? needs compara- 
tively little training. A Scotch shcphei'd said his dog 
“could do anything except Carry the hurdles,” and the 
praise was not exaggerated. 

The Dalmatian or Carriage Dog is doubtless a hoftnd, 
the well-known spotted §kin having probably appeared 
accidentally from some cross. As a rule, they seem to 
care most for the stable, and hence are not adapted for 
domestic pets, thc>ugh inoffensive and good-lcmpcrcd ; but 
have Known individuals which have displayed con- 
siderable intelligence and affection. 

Many loss marked varieties have been fitted from our 
list, and w^e will only add in conclusion that in choosing 

dog,pcarc should always be taken to ascertain his dispo- 
sition. Individuals pf every race may be trsublcspme or 
even actually ferqcious, and every person owes it to scv^ietii' 
not to keep a dangerous dog. In our next paper we 
ent^r upon the subject ot*traimtifr ^ 


P If w^e look at the section across the grain 
of a tree, which is mostly nearly circular, 
we shall notice a nunq^ber of annukir rows 
of fibres, or rather the ends of them, and 
it IS from between these rings fhai the 
sap has to esciipe. It stands to reason 
that the cells contained between the rings 
nearest to the sur^ce will be the first to 
lose their nioisturcj and that the heart of 
the wood will continue wet long after the 
outside is ready for use. 

It is also w'cll known that in the process 
of drying, w'ood contracts cpnsiderably ; 

.j 40. but the inner fibres, being protected from# 

the influence of the atmosphene by the 
I outer rows, do not shrink in the same proportion. The 
I consequence will be' readily seen by reference to the 
diagram, Fig. 40, which shows the result which is almost 
sure to ensue if a log of green wood is merely left to take 
care of itself. It cracks in directions mostly radial. To , 
prevent this, it is common to grease or wax the ends 
sides of the log to defend it from the results consequent * 
upon a too sudden exposure to the atmosphere. The 
j cl feet is much more coippletcly avoided, however, by 
i having the logs split into quarters where the tree is of 
sufficient size to -^’arrant it, although 
this plan is not economical. The 

< only safe means, to gualtd against 
the disastrous effects of too sudden 
drying, is to expose the wood very gra- 
dually to the influence of the atmo- ♦ 
sphere. It is considered that, in the case 
of large timber, the process of season- 
ing is much facilitated by an immer- 
sion in water, which is said to dilute 
the sap anyhow ; it is of the highesif 
impoi-tancc that wood should be quite 
dry before being used, as, if it is not, the 
finished work will warp and shrink in 
’* a manner very unsatisfactory and dis- 

couraging ; none of our readers who arck 
fortunate enough to possess access to plantations of grow- 
ing timber, must imagine they will be able to cut down a 
tret' and use it at once to any advantage. It .will be found 
much ^more economical to purchase just the required 
artic.loVrom some respectably timber or hard-wood mer- 
chant, who will only supply it in a condition fit fdf 
immediate use. Shrinking does not take place to any 
sensible degree in the direction of the lengtli of the fibre. 

The time allowed for seasoning should in no case be 
► less than 'Iwo years, and in the Jarge hard woods must 
be even considerably longer. 

\Yp have selected the following six woods as being at 
once the most likely to be used in household c.arpGntry, 
the same tinne enough for our present purposes, 
describe the more valuable ancl exclusively 
fomam^tal varieties as occasion* require? : — 

1 Ash The wood of this tree, which is a, 

I native of Britain and North Europe, is one of the toughest, 
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most flexible, and elastic of home-grown timbers, and for 
this reason is eminently suited to all purposes re*quirin^ 
4hese qualifications, such as the construction of agricultural 
tools, wobden springs, fhunes of railway^ carriages, wheels, 
&c. ; but as it is of very slight durability, it is not suitable 
for construction Of out-door woric, or building purposes. 

^me specimens may be found dark and beautifully 
marked in grain, and arc then much prized for cabinet 
work. 

Se^\Pagus sylvatica) is a tree which attains con- 
siderable size in this country, the wood of which is of a 
reddish brown colour, and of very even texture and fine 
grain; , It is much used in small turned work, handles for 
took, cmnmon furniture, &c. but is unsirilcd for building 
purposes, owing to i% liability to be attacked by a small 
worm and dry rot. It stands water well, however, and is 
comparatively cheap. 

{Swietenia) is the most universally known 
and j^nzed of the furniture woods, as its immense ^zc and 
|preat soundness, its almost perfect immunity from dry rot, 
ita freedom from shrinkage, and its beautiful appearance, 
render it, the most valuable of all woods for domestic 
purposes. The finest in grain, or Spanish, is imported 
from Cuba, and is mostly cut into veneers, which are over- 
laid on pommon and cheaper wood. The Honduras is 
lighter in colour and weight than Spanish, but is better 
for solid work. 

Maht^any is also good for turning, and admits of a 
fine polish. 

oik (Qu^nus ), — It is from the numerous varieties of 
oak that our strongest and most durable timber for heavy 
building purposes and ship-building is selected, the 
wood being of immense strength and large size, and 
.peculiarly unsusceptible to the attacks of the weather. 
^ ^ere are many difierent varieties, nearly all being found 
in the temperate zone. The growth of the oak is slow, 
and the wo^ is consequently hard and firm, and of great 
tenacity, the best being of a light brown colour. 

The darker kind^ arc softer and less durable, but l^eing 
in most cases beautifully marked with crossings of lighter 
colour, Ci^led the flowerj^^re much prized for ornamcnial 
purposes, especially w church architecture and carving. 

Oak is rather difficult to work, owing to its great hard- 
ness, but is susceptible of a splondid priiflsh. Whecl- 
^ Wrights use oak almost exclusively for the spokes of 
wKeds, the rims or felloes being generally ash, and the 
naves elm. 

jPtHe -Under this head properly come all the 

varieties of the order Coniferof^ such as fir, white and 
yellow deal, larch, &c. The different species of pine 
supply the largest part of the timber employed for build- 
ing purposes, on account of the immense size and 
^raightness of the wood, the abundance of the supply, 
and the ease and facility with which it can be worked,' 
•combined with its durability and comparative strength. 

A large proportion is imported from Russia and 
Norway, and other mountainous countries produce 
great quantises. The durability of the pine tribe in 
proportion to the quantity ofxcsin and turpentine con- 
tained* ^ 

Yellow deni^ as it is called, is the best for carpenters, 
is even and straight in grain, and tolerably free from 
knots. Some varieties arc entirelv without these knots, 
such as St. John's pine, imported -from Newfoundland, 
[?ften be had two or thr 


which may often be had two or three fe<‘t wid^ and forty 
feat lohg* This kind is vei’y soft, however. 

The white kinds are haider and fretrr from resiij^ but 
leas durable if exposed to variations of moisture. 

Larch is softest of all, but the grain is large and 
knd, ofwing to the immense quantity of turpentinr/cou^ 
tainc^l in it, is well suited fol* out-docr work, /Mich as^ 
foiicc^posts, buried work, &c. .v r i 

It is pethaps worth whiU here just to touth upon the } 


various technical terms applied to the sizes into which 
pine and other, woods are cut. 

In its largest state (generally about one foot square and 
of indefinite length) it is known as timber, and when cut 
into three slices, these are known as deals-^eal being 
only the name for a certain size of pine, and not, as is 
erroneously supposed by many, a ^ccics of wood by 
itself. A smaller size than de^S, about seven inches by 
two or three, arc termed battens ; and deals ripped into 
three or four nearly square logs, of two inchc« by three, 
or three inches by four, are known as quartering. If 
‘ sawn into slices of about one inch by ninci to twelve wide, 
these slices go under the name of planks, which being 
again sliced form boards. If sliced diagonally, from 
corner lo corner, feather-edged or weather-boards will be 
produced. These are used for roofs and outsides ol' 
sheds to throw off the wet. Thinner slices than boards 
are leaves and veneers, each different thickness being 
reckoned by its size in inches, or parts of an inch. In 
the midst of flic immense variety of size and quality it 
would be useless to attempt to give any idea about cost j 
but pine may be obtained at any respectable timber-mcr- 
cliant’s at a cost within the capacity of almost every purse, 
as it is the cheapest of all woods. 

IVainui [ynglans rc^ia) is highly esteemed as a furni- 
ture wood, and is procurable of large size. The colour of 
the wood is grey, with brown or black blotches and streaks, 
which deepen in colour tow.ards the centre of the tree. 
The grain is rather large and coarse, as the growth of the 
tree is comparatively rapid. Walnut is easily worked, and 
susceptible of a fine polish. Its principal consumption is 
for gun-stocks, for which ir is admirably suited, owing to 
its light weight and durability. 

JOINTS. 

Having now the materials .md tools before us, let us go 
tbrougii a short preliminary course of what may fairly be 
called carpentci*s’ joints, as the very essence of carpentry 
is a thtfl^oiigh knowledge of how to build up of many pieces 
a fabric of the greatest possible strength, with the smallest 
outlay of material, bearing in mind the influence which 
humidity or over-dryncss exerts over all kinds of wood. 
If our reader is new to the work, let him commence by 
taking a log of quartering, say three feet long, and planing 
it up square, testing its accuracy as directed jp our 
remarks on the square* When he has accomplished this 
feat satisfactorily, he may saw the log in h.ilf with the 
lenon-saw, and will then have two logs eighteen inches 
long, with which to make the first and simplest joint in 
carpentry— the cross Joint. The object will be merely 
to let the two pieces one into the other at right angles^ 
until their corrx.sponding surfaces are flush or level, that 
is to. say, the part whctc the joint is made shall be no 
thicker than the log itself. The quartering, we will say, is 
three inches by two, and we will make the joint flat-Avise. 
Lay down, log No, i, and mark a line across it with the 
square and pencil or striking-knife ; from this line measure 
the width of the Ic^ lo be let in, and also draw this line 
across with the square, and produce each of these lines 
roUiid the narrow sides of the log. Set the marking-gauge 
to half the thickness of the narrow side, and mark on both 
sides with »it between the two lines. The part thus 
marked off must be removed by sawing the lines across 
die grain, and tlien chiselling the piece out, thus leaving a 
gap in log No. I three inches wide and one inch deep. 
Ttikc exactly the same* course with Ic^ No. 2, and, if 
properly done, the two will fit exactly together, in the form 
of a cross. Tliis joint may be variedj for practice, by 
placing the logs obliquely to other, instead of at right 
angles, ill wl/ich case, the required angle must be got by 
bevel, instead of the square;^ jFig. 43r shows the 
nbi^ed joint. This joint is much used in wooden erections, 
especially, ip its obliqjjie fonn, aa^wiil be seen hereafter. 
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HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.— I. 

Most persons have to write letters, and it is desirable 
that in doing so attention should be paid to a numl>er of 
details. There is no doubt that a well-written letter is 
often a great advantage to the sender, while it is always a 
pleasure to the receiver. The result is promoted by the 
proper choice of paper and envelopes, pens and ink. All 
these are so cheap and easily obtainable that there is 
seldom any excuse for the use of inferior materials, which 
arc at once impediments to good writing, and indica- 
tions of neglect.^ The writer should endeavour to execute 
his penmanship in a free and legible hand, so as to 
be neither crabbed and inelegant, nor overloaded with 
flourishes. Some persons of distinction, we know, have 
been famous for their bad writing ; and it is a fact that 
they have found it /ery difficult to read it themselves. 
We do not think there is, a valid excuse for this sort of 
thing, and we arc sure thatSfit can be avoided by proper 
attention and practice. -The opposite evil 8f fine writing, 
which covers a sheet of paper with fancy curves and 
luxuriant flourishes, is almost as much to be depr^'cated. 
A somewhat compact hand, with every letter defined, is 
the best for all purposes. It need not be formal and 
precise, without character, “like copper- plate,” in order to 
be good ; but it must be accurate and readable. Some 
persons think it beneath them to dot an /, to cross a /, 
and to d’^tinguish between such letters as n and u ; but 
all who asfiire to pleasing those they write to, and getting 
a good name, will be mindful of such matters. It may 
happen that the character of a young writer \fill be partly 
estimated by his regard to correctness in his letters ; ;ind 
we all know how much may depend on the estimate 
formed. 

Spelling is a decided accomplishment, and of even more 
importance than graceful penmanship. Therefore let 
diligent heed be given to this, and let every word be 
spelt as accurately as in a'printed book. , 

When a letter is written in a scrawling and an irregular 
hand ; when' the lines arc at uneven distances, or not 
straight across the page, when the characters are ill- 
formed. the paper blotted, and the spelling bad, it has .in 
air of ciecided vulgarity and negligence. 

Persons who really ought to know better, and who liave 
h.id a jfootl deal of inslruciion, sometimes fall into the 
error ot using small letters where capitals arc n^essary. 
Thus they will write a small /, when speaking of them- 
Jjclycs, instead of using a capital /, and they will even 
begin proper names of persons and places with small 
letters if they do not happen to begin a sentence. 

There is another fault of which some are guilty, and it 
is to write a whole letter as if it were a single sentence. 
They run on from beginning to end, joining their words 
with ands, driis, and so forth, until their name at the 
conclusion wind.s up the whole. Of course such persons 
never think of their stops ; and, indetd,thc use of stops, 
• or punctuation, is very commonly neglected in otherwise 
well-written letters. The number of persons who carefully 
mark the stops in tlieir epistles is very small indeed. The 
reason, or at ^iny rate one reason, is, that it is difficult to 
teach Uie rules for the use of stops in actual practice. 
Such as master the art in any respectable measure, 
^commonly owe it to reflection and habit, , 


HINTS ON CARVING, r 

hare is cpnsidqjpd a difficult dish to carve, 
for unless very young the bones arc hard to diwdc. tThe 
coloured pl^e, Fig. B* show*s the proper appearance oj a 
roasted hare when brought to tablei The head should 
^ be set to the leA of the carver* If tjjie hare not very 


young, cut thin slices the length of the back from o to H, * 
Fig. 8.* Next remove the shoulders by inserting the 
knife between the shoulder and the side at the dotted Irn^ 

J, feel the joint, cut down through it with some*strength, 

I and treat it as the leg of a fowl is treated, only more 
I vigorously. None of the adjoining meat is cut off with 
I the shoulders or legs of a hare. Having rcmovoil the 
shoulders, insert the knife at the dotted line at K and take 
off the leg. Treat the other side in the saftl^ manner. 

I The head is cut off by inserting the point of the knife ' 

! at M, which must be fitted into a niche between the 
[ vertebriK of the neck, and taking a circular stroke from 
I M to N, when the back-bone has been divided through, 
i Cu^ the lower, from the upper jaw through the line o 
I to 1% Fig. S. Then place the point of the knife up- 
right at Q, and split and cut open the head at the 
line visible in the centre of the skuH from thj^ nose to 
the ears. Many persons like the brain, cars, and cheeks. 

If the hare is young, cut off the shoulders, legs, 'and 
head, before touching the back, and then, instead of taking 
I off slices, cut the back across the narrow way in several 
pieces at the lines marked R R It K, !n Fig. 8. This^ 
is done by planting the knife upright, feeling for the niche* 
between the bones, and splitting the back. The ribs arc 
cut right through on cither side lengthways, and separate 
pieces served. The back of a hare is considered the besV 
and the leg the next most choice part. The shoulders are 
not usually coveted, as they are apt to be dry. ^ Never- ^ 
Iheless some like them, and they are wholesome, and 
prudent carvers wnll find a use for them. Serve a little 
seasoning and one of th® forcemeat balls with each piece. 

Rabbit,' - A rabbit, roast or boiled, is carved precisely, as 
the young hare is, the back being cut across in small pieces 
after the shoulders, legs, and head have been removed. • 
'fhe head is cut up last. Every part of the rabbit % « 
good. 'l‘hc back is considered the choice help, especially 
the centre piece. The .shoulder is preferred to the leg. 

I For rabbit pie, cut up the animal in the same way. Ifi 
roast, serve the forcemeat balls and seasoning with the 
meat ; if boiled, a littl® onion sauce. The kidney is con- 
sidered a delicacy. Each one may be cut in half and . 
served sepanitcly ; .and though not much to look at it 
will suffice for a relish, which is all that can be looked 
for. 

, Tifrkcy, -'A turkey generally appears on the board at 
Giristmas, if at no other time, it requires more skill 
to carve a turkey than any other bird, excepting a goose, 
and on the carver’s operations will depend how far the 
bird will go in point of economy. The breast is reckoned • 
the best, and tlie wing the next in preference. Gentle- 
men are often partial to the drumstick, the slender part 
of the leg. Commence by culling slices from the breast . 
on each side, as shown by the lines at A, in Fig. 9. 

If seasoned with herbs^ the seasoning will be found in 
doing this ; a little seasoning is served with every por- * 
lion. of the bird. If truffles or mushrooms have been used 
in stuffing, open “ the apron,” as it is called, by cutting 
a slit at c, and taking out the seasoning in slices ; next 
remove ihc wings at the dotted line V, precisely in the • 
same way ns from a fowl. Draw out the silver skewer, 
and take oft* the leg at the joint by inserting the knife 
between the leg and the side of the body at E, and parting 
the joint, which it requires some strength to do„wilhout 
cutting off any meat wifh it. When separated, the leg ap- 
]^rs as sho^n in Fig. 10, There ife a jobit at the dotted 
line A, which must be severed, and the two pieces served 
separately. B is the drumstick, E the scaled leg of the bird 
i^which is part of the drumstick; C is called the cushion, 
Tfy^’mumstickls often reserved till the bird is cold, and 
tMm gUfod for breakfast. The rest must be canned as‘ 
^*1bu wou^l jpwlj* dividing the iJrca'st, and cutting the 
Clack in half. • ' 

Cai/’s a very delicate and by no mcatiB an 
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imcommon dish, but it is noteworthy that it is iar more 
economical if carved in the manner we are about to dc-* 
• scribe, than any other way. Commence by making Jong 
slices froon end to end of the cheek, cutting quite through, 
so as to feel the bone throughout th^ entire stroke, ac- 
cording to the dotted lines from a to n in Fig. 1 1, With 
each 0? these slices serve a cut of what is called the throat 
sweet-bread, which lies at the fleshy part of the neck end. 
Cut also slices at P, which arc gelatinous and delicate, and 
serve small pieces with the meal ; this greatly economises 
the joint. A little of the tongue is usually placed on each 
plate, and about a spoonful 
of the brains. The tongue 
is served on a separate dish, 
surrounded by the brains, 
and is cut across, the narrow 
way, in rather thin slices. 

Some persons like the eye. It 
is removed by a circular cut, 
marked by dots at E. First 
put the knife in slanting at 
F, inserting the point at that 
opart of the dotted line, and 



;nore than does that from a leg on the skill of the' 
carver, and it is also a joint which may be made to go' 
much further by skilful cutting. Commence by thrusting 
in the fork at G in Fig. 12, firmly. Raise and half turn the 
shoulder over and upwards, holding it in this position by 
means of the fork ; slash lightly in with the knife at A, but 
do not cut quite down to the bone ; the meat now flies 
open, leaving a gap, as if a thick slice had been removed. 
Cut a few slices thickly at the lines marked n,and then at 
the knuckle side at those marked H, making, *both slope 
so as to meet at D. Those to be helped to meat should 

always be asked whether they 
prefer the knficklc end or the 
thick end. The cut on the 
blade-bone, marked C in Fig. 
12, is usually reserved till the 
joint is cold, and so is that at 
K. Thgj^grcular cut F removes 
slice of which should 
proffered with each piece 
of lean. Very many people 
think the most delicate cuts 
are to be found underneath 



* driving it in to the centre under the eye ; then wheel the 
hand round, keeping the circle of the dotted line with the 

• blade of the knife, the point still in the centre. The eye 
will come out tintirc, cone-shaped at the under part, >yhen 
thte circle is completed by the knife. There are some 
gelatinous .pieces round the eye, which are generally coti- 

. sidcred very desirable. The lower jaw must next be 
^ removed by cutting through at the dotted line from o to H, 
to do which successfully the dish must be turned. Many 
persons consider the psuate a dainty, and it should always 
pe offered at table to the guests or members of the family. 
It is found under the l^ad, of bourse, lining that part 
which fprms the rosf of the mouth. For the proficr 
appearance of a calves' head when brouglit to table, refer- 
ence must be made to Fig. 4 in the coloured plate. 

Shoulder of Mutton^ though costing less per pound, is 
not reckoned by some managers to be so econoijg:^*a 
joint as a leg. Still, there arc many persons nUd 
a contrary opinion, and a shoulder muttorkfis a ve?,*. 

» frequent jomt on a family dinner-tabic. *Tlic palatable- ] 
ness of the meat served a shoulder cjppcnds much I 

■ I 


the joint, which parts are represented in Fig. 13. The 
cut at j is a thin slice of brown meat, followed by other 
slices cut in succession. From K to L, long slices can be 
removed, by cutting through to the bone. The long lines 
at N, and the short ones at M, indicate the situation of • 
similar cuts. Taste v.aries so much in regard to which 
are the nicest cuts on a shoulder of mutton, that indi- 
viduals .should always be consulted before helping. Every 
part of a shoulder of mutton, except the first cuts, should 
be carved 'in thin slices, and even those arc not made so 
thick as llicy arc in a leg. The blade-bone is, in our opinion, , 
the choicest cut of all (that marked c in Fig. 12), and may 
be eaten hot, if the remainder of the shoulder is hashed, 
instead of bringing it to table cold; it is the belter way to 
hash it, for the meat is insipid cold. A shoulder of lamb 
is treated similarly ; so is a shoulder of veal, which is sent 
to tabic with the under part turned to the catyer, who 
comtpencaf^ by serving the railckle, and then cuts as the 
uqdcr part of a shoulder of mutton is cut, aftcr.wards turn- 
ing the joint and carving the upper part, according to 
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GARDENING. 

the window gaeden. * 

The practical malt of good gardening is to keep up a 
show of blossom or ornamental foliage all through the 
year, to effect which it is necessary to know the seasons 
when the various plants arrive at perfection. Supposing, 
therkore, we begin our year in winter, though few flowers 
are blooming out of doors, yet our window garden 
may be gay enough, as may be seen from the 
following list of flowers which bloom at that 
season, all of \vhich ate available for our pur- 
pose Pompon chrysanthemum, tree carnation, 

Chinese primrose, polyanthus, single garden 
, anemone, mignonette, musk, Neapolitan and 
Russian violet, wallflower, scarlet geranium, 
myrtle, camellia, China rose, heaths, daphne. 

Besides these therc.are many more, but as 
these require more and greater space 

fer growth than most oPour readers will be 
able to Sparc, we shall leave their names until 
a future number, and say a few words upon the 
culture of each of those given in our present list. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums arc especially suit- 
able for winter window decoration, both on 
account of their size and variety of colour. Though 
naturally dwarf plants, they will admit of still further 
dwarfing, by having the points of the shoots “ laid^^ at the 
end of August. In potting you will require rich light soil, 
give plenty of water afterwards, and when they have done 
flowering remove them iiito a yard or spare *vindow, and 
protect them from sharp frosts. You can increase your 
stock by dividing the roots or suckers, in April or May. 

Tret Carnation . — Make cuttings in spring, repot in 
May, again in September ; pinch off the points of the 
early shoots when you first repot, so as to retard the 
flower-buds. Train upon a wooden frame or up the 
sides of the window. 

Chinese Primrose — Sow in April or Mfly under a square 
of glass ; pot and repot, twice, 
as the plants increase in size. 

Use sandy, fibrous, rich earth, 
and see that you have free 
drainage^ When past flowering 
treat as chrysanthemums, and 
repot f 9 r the second season. 

Polyanthus takes a mode- 
rately large pot, rich loamy 
soil, and should be watered 
with liquid manure. 

Single Garden Anemone . — 

The roots of these and their 
bulbous brethren, arc the bet- 
ter for being taken out of the 
earth when flowering is over, 
and st:ored tor the summer. 

This, hojycver, must not be 
done until the foliage withers, 
which shows that nature is resting. 



„ Good plants may be 

had by putting in the roots early in winter, and keeping 
the poU in a dark cool place until their leaves appear. 

Mignonette. — To bloom through the winlcr,» select from 
the box or bedi and repot a strong woody plant, train it 
up a frame of sticks, and water sparingly. 

either from seed, cuttings, or division of 
the roots. Keep very moist while, growing, and dry while 
the plant is sU^in^. 9 

Vsolet^f Nee^olHem and Pussian.-^'K^^eA in May, ex- 
pose the air as Inuch as possible, cither in a border, 
yarq^/or window -box. Use wcll-inanurcd,^ich ^arth, 

watering Whcf\ the runneraappear, nip them backJ ity h 
w t,o concentrAte the strength in tibic main root. Xin'tak( 
September repot into light loamy gemd soil, and place in, 
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your window. Give all the air you can, and witfh t h f * 
leaves frequently. 

IV aliflowers may be made to bloom in winter by ciitv 
ting back in spring or summer, and from their perfume 
arc always a favoftrite adjunct of the window gaxd^' 

Scarlet Geraniums . — The sweet-scented and oak^Ieafed 
are the best for winter growing, and will go on floweilii^ 
up to February. Of their treatment we shall have 4M:ca- 
sion to speak under the head of pelar^;onimna. ^ 
My rile . — No folia^ is prettier and fresher. 
The plant will last for years, is easily propa-^ 
gated by cuttings, and although apt to grow too 
large for its share in a windoii^ case, can be 
kept, within bounds by pruning. Sandy loam, 
inixeH with heath and a little silver sand, is the 
best soil in which to grow myrtles. Repot once \ 
a year ; wash the foliage now and thQu, as soot 
smuts blister the delicate green leaves; 

Camellias . — Choose the double, which afe the 
best flowering sort, and treajf in die some way 
as the myrtle. A very simple way of striking 
camellia cuttings is by merely putting a spray 
(first nipping off the flower-bud) in a small 
cine bottle half full of water ; let the stalk iqst 
enter the water. Hang up the bottle in a 
warm place, and in a short time you will have a wcll-» 
rooted young plant to pot. 

China Roses.- ^ Plant in midsummer, or even later ; use* 
rich loamy soil, well drained. Strike at any lime fiom 
cuttings. 

^ yA\z/Ay-“being rather capricious in their growth, must 

MJC planted in heathy soil well mixed with .silver sand and 
le.af mould, thoroughly drained, and kept free from Wcl. 
The pot must be rather small in proportion to the size of 
the plant. Give plenty of air, and protect carefully agaiqgt 
hard frosts. 

Daphne — although not very ornamental, and apt to 
straggle in its growth, will nevertheless always find a placq 
where sweet uerfumc is acceptable* Heath soil and loam 

is the mRst suitable eailh. 
lie careful to keep off frost, 
or, even a sudden chill, and 
remove from the window at 
night. Indeed, we may here 
observe that this rule should 
apply to all winter flowers. 
The temperature failing so 
suddenly inside the room by 
the dying out of the fire, 
renders the plants extremely* 
scn.sitivc to the change in the 
outside atmosphere. If such 
a misfortune as a frostrbiUf 
occurs, remove the plant to a 
dark place, and let it recover* 
itself; light will blister and 
decay the surface affected by 
the frost. 

These flowers will have shed their beauty in January,^ 
when ydu should have your bulbs ready to fill their place/ 
Of these the following will flower in January andP 
Febniary : — Hyacinths, narcissus, jonquils, tulips, cro- ^ 
ouses, snowdrops, and scillas. The pretty effect a selec- 
tion of these will produce when well arranged, Is shown 
in our illu.stration, Fig. 3. . 

The treatment of these several sorts is much alike. 
Plant in soil mixed with leaf mould and well-rotted 
manure, early in autumn, say September. Keep id^the 

1*4 



Fig. 9 . 


dajKuhtil well rooted, which process is encouraged by 
Iwlnlva saucer supplied with water below the pot. 
lyheiitAe roots am thoroug^y grown, which will genemlbf 
take plate JhP eight weeks, remove the pots to the 
1 and the flo^r -and foliage will soon show. OtesA 
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A^tild be taken to have the draina^ act quickly, ae 
atflyougn the plant should be well supplied with pdhstant 
iKoiiiture, it must not get dogged with earifu If the 
iSinvers of* the hyacinth l:^ia to show before the stem 
has sprung up far , enough to let them develop fully, you 
dhh force its^ growth by twisting a paper funnel and placing 
it over the. 'plant ; flowers .i^ways seek the light, so the 
hyacinth will strain to reach the greatest light as shown 
oy Iheapertut^ at the top of the funnel. 

. By>the *time‘«your bulbs have finished flowering there 
ane- many -pretty spring flowers ready to blossom, so wc 
wiU.sap[pOse‘you have been preparing a stock of prim- 
roie%/v]olets>: ranunculus, anemone, Indian pink, forget- 
and lily of the valley. • » 

.^Of^lwse, Primroses are perhaps the most popular, 
rmindiBg as they do of country lanes ; they require no 
furtilier care than good drainage, and to be planted in light 
soil mixed with leaf mould. 

Vi^hU we have already described. 

PkfiuiUtiiuSi AnetnoM , — These arc treated in the same 
nmiiRd^ as the' single anemone mentioned before. 

InHan Pink^ Forget-me-mL — Sow in November, thin 
too thick, keep cool and dry. 
iiAly of the Valley . — Take close plump roots and pack 
iij^tly in the pot, shake in a lijp^ht sandy soil, and place in 
a sfituccr constantly half-full of water. 

To follow the early spring show you have a large and 
very beautiful family of flowers, known as annuals. 
We scarcely need say that an annual is a plant which 
is sown, blossoms, goes to seed, and dies in a year. 


Some annuals, it is true, may be made to live on for ksiderable care; the leaves will grow yellow and drop 


several years, but this is only by coaxing nature into 
m unusual course, by picking off the buds, or pruning 
•bflurk. 'The annuals suitable for our purpose arc those 
, nq|^ requiring artificial heat, and therefore designated 
' murdy and naif-hardy ; of these the following list will 
Suffice to keep up the summer supply MiiyuuiClie,i 
Igbdia, mesembryanthemum, frartuk^, b jdsam . cocks-! 
comb, convolvoluS| anagallispcal^drinia, ncmophila . ; 
and^mimulus. 

> The treatment of these small-seeded annuals is alike: 
Sow in March or April under a pane of glass, thin out, 
and transplant when large enough. They will then be 
ready to nil your window in June, or even the end of 
May, and continue flowering until the harder wooded 
perennials are ready. Of these, the favourite sorts suit- 
able to the window are : — Pelargoniums of various sorts, 
fuchsia, salvia, and calceolaria. 

For low-growing plants to fill up the case, you should 
keep up a supply of lobelia, musk, and moss. Mignonette 
never comes amiss for an odd corner, and the common 
wild mosses, grown in flower-pots, form a lovely relief to 
/the bright colours of the geranium. 

PelargamwnSj usually known as gcianiums, arc pro- 
. pagated by cutting's made from March up to the end of 
^ At^st. 

The scarlet geraniums are not quite so suitable for 
window gardening as the large florists* geraniums, which 
^ grow luxuriantly in the house, and often, too, under the 
most adveri&c circumstances. In taking cuttings you should 
raxset well-ripened stems, removed as far as possible from 
the flowering shoot ; let them be about three inches in 
letigth, and cut across a joint with two or three joints 
; tfte culting should not be sunk deeply in the soil, 
an inch is quite deep eTx>u^h. 

Pelargoniums Require rorcing every year ;* first you 
must ^prepare them for the operation by hardening the 
wood*m the open air. When they have been out of doOrs 


the young shoots break away, then they must be repotted 
into sandy loam, leaf mould, and fibrous earth. Take care 
to nip off any decaying roots, water freely, and shade 
from the glare of sunlight Plants repottca in February 
will flower in June, and you can go on, keeping up a con* 
tinuous show by merely taking care to repot at proper 
seasons beginning when the plant is young, or by nipping 
off the first young shoots, thus obliging the parent stem to 
send out fresh flower stems. 

Fancy or dwarf geraniums arc much grown npw, and if 
nicely pruned form lovely little shrubby plants. These 
require more water while sprouting, ami should have 
smaller pots in proportion, while the addition of a little 
heath soil is a great advantage. The best time to make 
cuttings of any geranium is in March and April, and then 
you should take the little side shoots, and having struck 
repot them once or even twice during the summer. 
Before leaving the subject of propagation by cutting, wc 
must impress upon the windofr gardener that to have 
a good strong ^lant to stand the winter he must strike 
his cuttings not sooner than March or later than June. 

Some of the fancy geraniums bloom almost continually. 
This is a grand object to achieve in a window garden, 
so we advise our readers to buy a plant of Gaines’ scarlet^ 
Rollissen’s purple, or the Prince of Orange, a strong young 
plant, any one of which may be had for three or four 
pence at a nursery gardener’s ; and here let us observe 
that the first outlay is the last, as a good slock can always 
be kept up by propagation, or exchange. Those geraniums 
which are kept in foliage all the winter require ton- 


off if you do not keep them moist, which is best done by 
syringing, or washing delicately leaf by leaf with a small 
sponge or bit of flannel, an operation which pn be easily 
done after the day’s work, if you are careful to draw the 
plant-case into the room, and avoid any chance of frost 
catching the damp leaves. While plants arc blooming,, 
care should be taken to keep them moderately moist 
Fuchsia . — There is nothing more graceful or ornamental 
than this queen of window plants, and on - the whole 
nothing more simple in its cultivation* Propagated like 
the pelargoniums from cuttings, the plants require much 
the same treatment, that is to say, repotting, pruning, 
and hardening. One thing, however, the fuchsia is more 
greedy of, and that is water ; you can scarcely water a 
healthy plant too much, always understanding that the 
pot has a quick and thorough drainage. Give all the air 
possible, and when the lovely bells fall and the leaves- 
turn yellow put the plant out - of doors to drink in life 
and vigour from the pure breath of heaven. Take care 
however, that it does not get frost-bitten ; prune aiid 
remove into smaller pots for the winter in October or 
November, and set it somewhere where neither frost nor 
excessive damp can reach it. 

In March, when the plant is shooting, you must form 
it carefully. Slips pulled off close to the old wood in 
April will strike well, and make neat plants for flowering 
in autumn ; the parent plant must be repotted in a slightly 
larger pot, and kept well watered- by syringing the stem, 
rather than deluging the root, ’ 

The best form in which to train a-ft^chsia is that shown 
in Fig. I. The plant throws out more graceful branches, 
and takes up less room in the winter ; the stem will go on 
growing until it attains a considerable thickness. ' Liquid 
manure is good for fuchsias while they ar^ preparin]^ to 
bud, but should not bo given after flowering, and the 
flowers should •never be wetted, or they will drop off 
before their tiniJ. 


three or four wecjks, cut back the young sHoats, givinja:?^^ SaMas . — The acarlct, by pjoper management, piay he 

plaht the form required ; this is the fittest opportujdJy foU contemporaay with the chrysanthemum as well as the 
cuttings, as you then make a bbtter selection anpdo no^ ^^laj^oniums, and all the precaution necessary* is to top- 
damage the plant. • . >our cuttings taken in early slimmer, and force the plant 

After pruning, ilie plant should be kept pretty dry until to go ovef prepan^ion for flowering again. 
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domestic medicine, . 

DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO CHtUDREN. 

In treating of the diseases which arc incidental to child* 
hood, we shall content ourselves with- noticing those of 

• common occurrence. Now, as most of our ailments are 
? the result of our own imprudence or misfortune, it might 

be expected that childhood would be free from disease ; 
but it is*really the most dangerous part of life, if we 
exclude age, which has been called second childhood. 
The organisation of an infant is a very sensitive one, 
capable of being injured by many things, especially by 
improper food, by bad air, by cold, and by heat. In 

• some large towns it is very difficult to rear children ; in 
Liverpool, for example, one child in every four dies 
before attaining the age of twelve months, ll would be 
well if people would regard the constitution of a child as 
a thing requiring great consideration an^ care. Gene- 
rally speaking, the life of a child is endangered by affec- 
tions of its nervous system, such as convulsions ; or of 
its bowels, such as diarrhoea ; or of its breathing appa- 
ratus, such as bronchitis ; but these are by no means the 
only dangers with which childhood has to contend. In 
these papers \vc propose to treat shortly of the following 
diseases of children : — i, convulsions ; 2, diarrhoea ; 3, 
dentition ; 4* bronchitis and croup, and nervous croup ; 
5, eruptive fevers ; 6, whooping cough ; 7, certain skin 
diseases ; and 8, worms. 

L— CONVULSIONS. • 

These are of common occurrence in young children, 
owing to the extreme sensitiveness of their nervous 
system ; still a child is npt always convulsed when it 
is said to be so. Nurses are very fond of talking about 
“inward convulsions,” which often mean nothing more 
than a few slight twitches about the muscles of the face, 
especially of the lips. Such twitches •often precede or 
forbode an attack ot convulsions, but arc not themselves 
entitled to this name. When a real fit comes on it is 
too easily perceived. The twitching of the lace is no 
longer slight, but of the nature of a jerk ; the muscles of 
the trunk and limbii are alternately stiffened and related ; 
and if the muscles of the chest and body are much 
the child becomes blue from the way in which 
the fits interfere with respiration. 

What are the causes of such fits ? They 
vary in diflTercnt cases ; but they may be resolved into 
three or four principal classes. First, fault in' the 
food of thi child. The food may be unfitted to the 
tender wonts of the infant. It may be artificial milk 
instead of maternal ; or it piay be bad milk instead of 
good. And even in the case of a child fed with its own 
mother’s milk it imiy happen that a sudden derangement 
of the mothet^s milk— as, for example, J)y a fright— will 
^ cession a convulsion in the child. Another error of diet, 
r^ognised as an occasional cause of fits in children, is 

a too much food at one lime — gorging the stomach. 

er common cause of fits is the irritation caused^in 
sensitive cliildren by the process of teething. It is amaz- 
ing how one or more teeth pressing on the gugi may irri- 



Idrcn ; and may be suspected to be the cause in any 
paiticular case if they have been noticed bqforc the occur- 
rence of the fits. Our list of tlie causes of such attacks 
would be incomplete if we did not specify bad air, such 
as is nfbt with m close, illArentilatca, unhcj^hy rooms. 
Fonncrlyi in the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital; Dublin, a 
lAtge propbrtion of the children used to die of fits. No 
less than a sixUi of tlie children died within a fortnight 
afu^ •their birth the disease knowh as ffielbck-jaw of 
%ifant$, in which not only the qiuscles of the jaw, but the 


other bivscles of the body are affected litrith a .stifihessi. 
The children attacked with it almost invariably *died. 
Dr. Joseph Qarf^e entirely abolished this disease in 
Rotunda by securing the belter ventilation of the wards 
by a system of shafts. We mention this disease,^ not 
only because it is of the nature of fits, but also becattsc 
its complete extinction in the Rotunda is one of the most 
striking instances that can be brought forward of the 
good effects of fresh air. 

Treatfnent,--^Whcn a child is attacked with convul* 
sions, pending the arrival of the doctor, two or three 
things maybe done by those in attendance. First^ let 
them be advised not to be too excited or too officious. 

It is very alarming to see a child convulsed, but generally 
children do not die in fits, and the best service will be 
that which is rendered in quietness. The things which 
it is generally right to do are to admit plenty of ,air to 
the child’s face and mouth, and to put it into a warm 
bath in such a position as to give it plenty of ^air in 
breathing. The further treatment of tne cnild will be 
best judged of by the medical man ; but if from any 
cause his arrival be delayed, the steps to be taken must 
depend on the probable causes of the attack. If tie 
child should have taken doubtful food, this source of 
irritation must be rectified. If it have taken a. laige 
quantity of food, there would be little harm in trying *0 
excite vomiting, in the interval of the fits, by ticlding* 
the mouth with a feather or with the fingerr If the 
child be in an exhausted state from previous diarrhoea ©r 
other causes, a little simple food should be introduced|, 
either breast-milk or fresh milk and water, or barley 
water, or, if the child be very much reduced, ^ little 
very weak brandy and water sweetened with sugar. If’ 
the gum is red or swollen over a coming tooth, ndthing; a. 
gives such relief as lancing the gums ; this, of course, 
can only be done by a medical man. But the nicdic^ 
man is ‘sometimes foolishly opposed by parents in this 
matter. We need scarcely remark that in the actual fit 
the child will not be able to swallow, and during {hi.s 
time the attendants should be careful to let it have plenty 
of air. 

Before leaving the treatment of children subject to- 
convulsions, we should say the gicat duty of friends is to 
preserve sucli children from the causes of them, which 
we have specified, and in every way to strengthen the 
childrcp. It should be remembered that fits imply a 
morbid sensitiveness, wdiich is often constitutional. ?y 
good food, by pure air, by plenty of sleep, and regular • 
living on the part of the parent, such sensitiveness is 
diminished, and with it the chance of fits. 

II.—DIARRIUEA. 

This, like the preceding, is a very common ailment of • 
children. It is the cause of much of the mortality of young 
children ; and where it is not fatal it often greatly weakens 
and injures the system. It is so common, and it injures a 
child so .slowly and gradually, that it is on the whole too, 
lightly i^gardcd. We shall describe the general causes^ 
of it, and some domestic means by which it will often be 
remedied ; but if these fail we advise parents not to neg- 
lect to get medical advice for diarrhoea. A child with 
diarrhoea should especially not be neglected when* it lool^ . 
pale, when it is cold and clammy in the skin, an<J when it 
lies with its Eyelids half closed. The diaithoea'of children 
may be divided for practical purposes into two classes ; — 

I, that which occurs in very young children in the *firat 
fifw weeks or months of life ; and 2, that which occurs in 
cJjliiclJ'l^j^bout and after the age of six months, during the 
, period m teethings Both these forms of diarrhoea are 
most apt td ^c^tir and most difficult to cure durii^ * 
summer anc^utiimn. 

7^he ibarrhiea of very Young- Childly . 

I generally dtpenefs on error of diet, on artificial fbodc 


( 
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/Cf oh .something faulty in the tnilk of the mother.* The 
.motions of the child are generally green in colour, and 
frequently |>assed. The child cries much, or gives other 
signs of uneasiness in the bowels. Very often some 
degree of vomiting exists along with this diarrheea. 
Such a case as this is eminently one for good domestic 
management. It is hnpossiblc to lay down rules that 
will suit every case ; but wise women will find out what i 
food agrees ivith a child and what seems to poison it. 
This kind of diarrhoea is. often seen in children that are 
■fed with the bottle, or in other artificial ways. And it is 
wonderful how such chihlren will often improve as soon 
-as a lyet-mirse is got for them. The ‘green motions 
become yellow, the wrinkled skin looks plump and fresh 
/again, and the expression of the face alters from an aged, 
-haggard look to a happy, well-fed appearance. Where a 
ar<;t-nurse cannot be procured, the best artificial fbod 
rs^hould be given, and of this, generally speaking, the best is 
that which i$ made of milk and water in equal proportions, 
in the proportion of two-thirds milk to one-third water. 
If should be sweetened with a little sugar, and given at a 
temperature of 90^ to 95® I’ahr. It is of the greatest 
moment that the milk should be fresh and free from 
Tall acidity. In the way of domestic medicine, a tea- 
‘^oonful or two of lime-water may be given mixed with 
me food, or a. teaspoonful of the following mixture may 
. »c taken. two, three, or four times a day : — 

Chalk mixture 6 drachms. 

Water 6 ,, 

Bicarbonate of soda 6 grains. 

“' .Wlxcie this diarr«ux:ri depends on any tcniporarv fault of 
.the mother’s health, this must be rectified by appropriate 
especially by .simple diet and quietness of mind. 
Jf^the diarrheea is not iiuickly removed by domestic care 
and treatment, medical advice should be taken on the 

2, The Diarrhesa of Teething Children, -- Many 
< children never cut a tootli without liaving some diarrhn'a. 

I Jf it continues long, or if it is associated with vomiting, 
or if the child is getting obviously thinner, then it should 
be regarded seriously, and the doctor should be sent for. 

' The domestic treatment of it will consist in the most 
careful regulation of the mother^s living, favouring good 
milk on her part ; where the child is brought up by the 
band, in giving suitable food, cj^ecially milk as above 
directed. If this produces vomiting, then give barley- 
water, or barley-water and milk, until the stomach settles 
a little. If the child is very exhausted, and lies with its 
«yes half closed, then a little very weak brandy and 
water may be administered. For example, a tcaspoonful 
of pale brandy may be put into a wineglassful of water 
. and sweetened ; of this a tcaspoonful may be given fre- 
-tqaently. If the motions are green, and the skin hot 
.. and dr)'^, two tea«poonfuIs of the above chalk mixture 
. ittflfy be given evety three or four hours. If there is 
.' .i^ickness or, sweating, the following mixture will often 
/^nswer better 

K) Dilute sulphuric acid 12 minims. 

Compound tincture of cardamoms i drachm. 

Simple syrup 2 „ 

Water ouncev 

/A tcaspoonful or two icaspoonfuU to be taken (according 
; to the age of the diild) every three, four, or six hours. 

When diarrhoea occurs in older children than those of 
;a year or t\yo, it should not be checked immediately, 
•-espcciany if it have follow^'d close upon some obvious 
o^xTor of diet It may even be prope?: in 'this lattjpii;^!lie 
t6 give a very small quantity of castor oil or^^egefey 
/.powder. If the diarrhoea continue^, thei) the abovk' 
mixtures may be prcxrurcd in twice {he quantity, and a 
dessert-spoonful or a table-spoonful given djcery three or 
ibur hours. Generally speaking, it will be ; afe to bc^^in 


I with the chalk mixture, and if this is not eflTectlve the 
other may be tried. If the case is urgent, hov^^ever, or 
the child delicate, or the summer very hot, it will be 
proper to take medical advice at first. 

Inflammatory Sometimes, particularly in 

young children fed with the bottle in unhealthy large 
towns, diarrheea resists all ^remedies, and changes 5s 
character ; the motions losing altogether the appearance 
of ordinary motions, becoming green and sour, fonsisting 
largely of slime, perhaps mixed with a little blood; 
sometimes they resemble spinach or chopped vegetables. 
Vomiting is apt to set in. The little patient gets ver>' 
pallid and thin, and soft and flabby. The case is not 
now one of simple diarrhoea. It requires the best 
medical skill, and should at once be removed from the 
sphere of domestic medicine. 

THE "HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. ‘ 

JOINTS {continued). 

The next kind of jointing wc will try to describe is 
morticing. For simplicity, wc will use logs of the same 
size as before, and will suppose that it is required to join 
the end of No. 2 log into the middle of the narfow side of 
No. I (Fig. 42), a T-shaped piece, of course, being tlie result. 
Plane up true, as before, and square a line, A n, on No. 2, at 
three and a ciuarter inches from the end, and continue the 
line all around the log. Now take the morticc-gaugo 
(Fig. II, paf^c 24) and set the two points to the widili 
of iJic inorticc-chiscl, which should, in this rase, be about 
three-quarters of an inch, and then adjust the pair of point . 
to mark on the narrow edges of the log two parallel line';, 
each at an equal distaneo from its respertixe side. 'J'Jie 
gauge is easily set by tapping willi a hammer to about tlie 
right place, and then tc.stcd by pricking holes from one 
edge, and then reversing the action to the other edgt, 
until the marks made from cither side coincide, and v/hen 
oih c set correctly, llie screw should be tightened, to 
pre . enl the fioints shifting. Mark the narrow edges of the 
log with these points from the square marks A and Hlo (he 
end, and then across the end to join them, and remove 
the wood on cither side as fai as these marks, as shown 
by the dotted lines, the cut in the direction of the grain in 
be taken with a rip-saw, and the transverse cut mill the 
tenon-saw. It only remains to smooth off the roughness 
left by the saw,and this part of the joint, which is called tlu 
tenon, is finished. In the middle of log No. i mark round 
the log, with the square, two lines, A K, A B, at a distance 
from each other equal to the width of N o. 2, viz., three inches, 
and mark the nanow edges, A A, between these lines with 
the gauge in the same ‘jiosition as before, and asL the logs 
are of equal thickness, the marks will fall in the middle 
in this case, as on No. 2. If wc now look at our marks, 
we shall find we -have two parallel lines, a three-quarters 
of an inch .apart, and three inches long. Turn the log 
completely over, and make the same gauge marks on the 
bottom, and a corresponding oblong slit mark, bed placed 
exactly opposite A, will be the result. Next lay the log on 
the stool or bench, and fix it in the most convenient 
manner (it is usual with carpenters to sit on the w'ork to 
keep it steady), and take the chisel, and holding it with 
the edge at right angles to the length of the hole to be 
cut somewhere between the two gauge lines, and the bhwje 
quite upright, hit it a smart blow with the mallet. Now, 
with tlie chisel, take a cut a little further either ^ay, but 
always keepinjf the flat side of the blade towards the end 
you are approaching, and gradually advance abput one- 
cighth of m inch at a cut, to the end of the required sht, 
or/nortice, as it is termed. When the line A^is Reached, 
the tool is reversed from the place v^^here the cut com- 
menced.tiil it comq? to the B. Once below the surface, 
the blows of the mallet must be smart and swift, and thq 
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turned over, and worked from the other side, until the 
t\yo holes meet in one and so form 
the mortice. Even though the 
wood to be morticed -werQ very 
thin, it would be necessary to 
commence from both sides, or 
the cd^Ss of the work, supposing 
the chisel to come right through 
from cither ^ide to the other, 
would be splintered and uneven 
from being forcibly bulged out. 

The oblique ends, i: F, of the 
hole arc afterwards cut from the 
top of the log, to make room for 
the wedges, Hi, in No. 2. Clean 
out the ragged parts inside the 
mortice, with a wide, ihin-bladed 
chisel, and drive in the tenon ; 
from the under side, it should 
project about a quarter of an inch 
through the top. Now drive in the 
Avedges, « l, lightly, saw off all that 
projects above the surface, and plane 
smooth If the directions have been 
attended lo, and the work accurately 
done, the joints should fit exactly, with- 
out play or looseness, and the shoulders 
should come well up to the under side 
of the block. Should it be required to 
remove the tenon from the mortice, 
before finally wedging up, the mor- 
ticed block, No. T, must be tapped on 
the *iidc from which the tenon enters 
it. The weight of the. block and the 
force of inertia will cause it to jcrl<f 
out a little at each tap. Any at- 
tempt to force it out from the top 
a\oukI spread the fibres in the tenon, 
and rivet it more firmly in its place. 

This joint will tax the powers of the 
novice, but will be founa capital prac- 
tice, .tnd in after work we shall 
have constant need of it, as it is 
about the most important joint 
in carpentry. The correct pro- 
portion for the thickness of the 
tenons is rather more than one- 
third the total thick- 
ness of the morticed , 

log, but the dra wing is 
purposely made with 
the tenon larger for 
distinct ness. F or the 
best work, two tenons 
are used, aj Fig. 43, 
ranged side by side 
on the end of the 
log, and fitting into 
tAvo corresponding 
mortices, in which 
rase the lines A BCD 
arc sawn doAvn with 
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It must be remembered tliat no joint, 
however well constructed and 
executed, is so sound and strong: 
as the same size of solid wood^ 
and, therefore, piecing should 
be avoided, if consistent with, 
efficiency. 

We next come to dove- tail- 
ing, which, though not by any 
means difficult, Avill, neverthe- 
less, require considerable care^ 
and dexterity to produce accurate 
work. Wc will suppose Ave re- 
quire to make a box two feet 
long, one foot thick, and one foot 
deep, of inch material. ^F'or this, 
Ave shall want ten Veet six: 
inches of inch board, twelve- 
inches Avide, but, as deal is oilly 
irjually nine inches wide, Ave slialf 
have to glue up three inches more,, 
to make the right w'idth. Cut up* 
the planks into lengths of tAvo feet 
one inch each, and strip down ten feCt 
three inches wide, and cuf also into^ 
the same lengths. Tlane, or shoot, as. 
it is called, one edge of each width, 
perfectly true, and square carefully,, 
testing the accuracy Avith the square 
and straight-edge, and then Avith a 
brush smother the planed edges witbJhot^ 
glue rather thin. Now place the pieces 
edge to edge, and press evenly and 
smoothly, so as to force out all the 
superfluous glue, .sliding the ed^cs a 
little across each other. Be very care- 
fill to bring the pieces back flush and. 
level. It Avill be ncces.sary to leave 
these boards for some hours under pres- 
sure, and when perfectly dry^ if properly 
done, tl)c glue joint Avill be stronger 
than the wood is itself. The 

Z essence of success is the com- 
plete exclusion of llie excess o£ 
glue. These pieces must h% 
carefully planed up smooth, 
and the edges shot and squared. 

Next square up the 
ends, and reduce tlie 
length of two pieces 
to two feet and 21 
quarter of an inch 
for the front ‘ and 
back, and of two for 
the ends for one foot 
and a quarter of a|^ 
inch. The quarter 
inch is for a slight 
overplus it is usual 
to leave muil the 
joint is. finished, 
wlien it is planed 
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the half-rip saw, the space E being remov^^cl with the iiior- 1 off true. Now rule off on the end of cacli i'f th^ four 
tice-chiscl. • 1 pieces, and on both sides, a space equal to tlie thickness 
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Take the mitro-bcvel and set it to about 6o® or 70®, 
exact angle is not important^ and set oiT on the. edge 
qS each end of a, the two outside pins, and any con^ 
Venient number of pins between them, the bevel being 
teversed to mark the two sidos of each pirn. Produce the 
bevel round Imth faces of the board, with the square, as 
far as the lines e e. Now fix the board firmly in the 

bench| end up, and with the dove-tail saw (Fig. 24, page 4j) 
cut the c. Lay the board flat on the bench, 

f^e dowjfiwardsi and take a sharp chisel and a mallet, and 
Kiye a cut exactly on the square line, between each pin. 
Turn the jp^ece over and cut from the other side gauge-line 
the pieces between the pins are removed, taking care 
/that the pins should not be iniured in the process. Care- 
fuQy sq^uait: the spaces with the chisel, without using the 
and trim off the roughness left by the saw on 
tjhe 

take the fsont or back (2) of the box and lay on 
• the hebek inside uppermost, and place on it the end A 
with its inside edge touching the square mark 
with its top and bottom edges flush with those of 2. 
IN0W, with the point of the striking-knife, mark off the 
jj^yefs on the edges of each pin, and produce the lines 
%rith tlie square across the end of B and to the square 
tnark on the other side, with the mitrc-bevel. Saw the 
lines b A with the clove-tail saw, and remove the spaces 
i chiselling out across the square line, arid K K by 
oawlng. The pins on the ends of a will then exactly fit 
the dovb-Uils in B. The four corners of the box require 
to bq treal;ed in the same way, the pins being worked on 
^ach end ojf the shortest side or end^dmA the/dovc-ta‘ils on 
^ach end of the longest cur side of the box. Glue in firmly, 
and, "after the work is dry, carefully plane off the project- 
ing ends. The appearance of the joint will then be as 
a^wn in Fig. 46, m which the end grain of the wood is 

, ^Thc lK>ttom, which should be of thinner wood, may be 
•Vtilod or screwed on, and the top should have a ledge 
round the front ^und end edges which will shut over 
the 'body. A narroV slip of wood (about three inches) 
nailed round tlie bottom and nicely bevelled or mitred at 
tfic corners^ will much improve the appearance of the 
work and add to its strengtli. 

For small common work, it is a very frequent practice 
to ndtat up the edges to an angle of 45^ and glue them 
tbgeliher, and then, when dry, to make little saw cuts 
omiquely,. alternately inclined upwards and downwards, 
and glue thin slips of veneer into these niches. This 
mediM is nuich easier than dove-tailing, and is tolerably 
atrong. It is known as the mitre and key-joint. Tliere 
are several modifications of the dove-tail joint, such as 
47« which shows only from the side, and not in front. 
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This Arrangement is used for drawers in cabinet work. 
The baitre or secret dove-tail has the pins and dove-t^ils 
worked on a bevelled edge, and when joiI^cd up, neither 
can be seen at all. These, however, are required 
for ihe higher class of cabinet work. . v 

. In our neiict paper we shall give instructioiis for^making* 
and fixing a caipentes^s bench. 
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FISH {cofttidued). PLAIN SOOTS* 

Plain BraiUd Mackerel. — Moderate-sized fish are the 
most convenient for broiling. Open them at the bdly 
the whole of their length. Remove the head ; you ipay 
leave the tail — it will make the dish look more important* 
In districts where fish is a r^ity, it is common to leave 
every fin, even on fried fish— That is. on fish truly fried by 
plunging them in boiling fat— for the sake of improving 
their appearance ; it makes them look half as big 
When the fish is opened, and laid flat on its >back, you 
may remove the bone ; but leaving it wiH help you %0 
handle it, and save all tearing of the flesh. Dry the 
inside of the fish with a napkin ; sprinkle it with a little 
pimper and salt. Grill the inside of the mackerel fir^t 
After turning it, while the back of the fish is exposed to 
the fire, lay on the upper surface a few little bits of butter* 
These will melt and enrich the fish while the broiling is 
being complete^. As soon as done, serve at once. No 
special sauce .is usually served with broiled mackerel. 
Those who like it can add a few drops of catchup,, or 
other flavouring. When broiling is not convenient, 
mackerel .so split open can be fried. In that case, the 
tail-fin is best cut off. The fish must be well dried pn 
both sides, between the folds of a napkin, and thipn rubb^ 
with flour before frying. Putting butter to it afterwai^s 
is needless. No sauce is absolutely required, but anchovy 
sauce may be sent up with it. 

Potted Mackerel.— •Cle2Lrt the fish in the way directed 
for plain broiled mackerel ; cut off the heads and tails, 
and divide each fish across into three pieces, so as to 
have the shoulders, the middles, and the tails. After 
washing, let them drain. Have an earthen pot, a pat^ 
dish, with a cover of the same material. A common 
glazed deep stoneware pot, with a wooden cover, will do 
in case of need. At the bottom put a layer of mackerel ; 
season with salt, ground pepper^ whole pepper, bay-leaf, 
and cloves., Then put in more mackerel, and season 
again, and so on, until all is in its place. Over this pour 
a little more vinegar than will cover the mackerel. If, 
however, the vinegar be very acid, or if it be desired . to 
keep the fish for any time, the vinegar must be diluted 
with cyder, water, or beer ; because, in cither case, too 
strong vinegar would dissolve the fish, inste.ad of allowing 
the flesh to remain firm, which it will da if the ^tschgtn 
of the liquid is nicely adjusted, even after llie back-bpne 
has become so soft as to be eatable- Cover the dish or 
pot with its lid, and set into a slow oven for an hour 
or two- if very slow, it may pass the night there. 
Mackerel so potted, and closely covered, will keep good 
for a week or a fortnight, or longer. It may be eaten 
with a little of its own liquor poured over it, to which a 
little salad oil is a great addition when pepple aye not 
frightened by the words “eating oil.” With the accom- 
paniment of a well-dressed salad, it makes a nice cool 
supper dish after a fatiguing evening’s work. It is 
economical, because the mackerel can be bought when 
they are plentiful and cheap, and kept in this way till 
thqir season is over. Potted mackerel, too (being classed 
with kers d'etuvres^ works) of supererogation, side dishes, 
kickshaws), may be presented even at wealthy tables, as 
a supplement to any meal. 

Pickled Herrings^ French Way (excellent cold)*— 
Towards the end of the herring scasox^ the fish is 
very cheap ; but it is better to pay a trifle more bc®^ 
they are shottep. Choose herrings which, retainir^, their 
shape, are plun^, and not too bloodshot about the' eyes — 
i,e.f which have not been crushed together in large heaps, 
either in the fishing-boats, cr in casks^ or baskets. If 
many 'of thb scales come ofl^ it is^a sign they have, so 
sufl^red. For this reason, whep you live near the coast, 
the fishizigs of small boats are often to be preferred. The 
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herring is one of the fishes which die almost instantly they 
are out of the water. Comparatively few people have seen a 
Jiv^ herring. Scale your herrings ; draw the entrails, 
leaving the milts :ana roes in their place ; cut off their 
hehds, wash them, wipe them dry with a cloth ; salt them 
fouri>ai>d-twenty hours in an earthen vessel. 'Hicn put 
imQ a well-tinned or enamelled saucepan with whole 
pepper, cloves,' sliced onions, and bay leaf. Pour over 
the fish enough vinegar and water to cover them, act them 
pn a brisk fire, and let them boil ^wo minutes. ' Take 
them off the fire, and let them get nearly cold in the 
saucepan, befgrc you put them int^the covered dish in 
which they arc to be kept for use. . Arrange them in that 
with care not to .break them ; pour the liquor over them, 
put on the lid, and set them in a dry cool place. Sprats 
.Und pilchards may be pickled in the same way ; indeed, 
all that is dircc^ed for herrings, is applicable to the latter 
of those fishes cspecially- 

, Fresh Herrings^ Frying herrings is a needless 

Cifpenditure of fat; their flesh is quite oilf enough in itself 
tol broil thcin^ and they .will need no butter to be eaten 
with them, particularly if they arc salted for a night, which 
renders them firmer, and improves their flavour. Scale the 
fish,. draw the entrails without opening them ; score them 
crosswise on each side in two or three places, cutting the 
flesh, down .to the backbone, but not dividing that. Heat 
your grid^on, and then lay your fish upon it over a clear 
fire, into which (if of coal cinders) you have first thrown a 
little saft. While the fish arc broiling, raise them gcntly 
now .and then to prevent them sticking to the bars. 
When well done on . one side, turn them to the other 
without breaking the skin. Although they should not be 
<lricd up, they require thorougli cooking, especially if they 
have roes and^ milts.. Serve on a hot dish, immediately 
they are taken off the gridiron. They need no sauce, 
but a little salt and a hot mealy potato are proper 
accompaniments. 

Siamese Herrings^ Freiled as 2' wins , — Scale your 
licjrrings, cut. off their heads, open them at the belly the 
whole of their length, , from the tail upwjirds. Flatten 
them ; witli great care, draw out tho backbone, and 
remove any litlle bones that have not come away with it. 
Sprinkle the inner surface of each fish with pepper, salt, 
and a dust of flour. Then place them together in pairs, 
pressing the two inner surfaces into as close a contact 
as ySu can. Lay them on the gridiron ; w'hcn the 
undermost fish is broiled, turn them with a pair of 
tongs or between a couple of spoons without separating 
them. When thoroughly broiled and served on their 
4ish, each pei'son can have a pair of herrings still holding 
together, as his rightful portion. 

Fed Jierring , — Lay a red herring in a deep dish, pour 
MUng water overMt, and •let 'it lie there five or ten 
inmutes, according to the degree of dryness and saltncss. 
“Take it out of the water, peel off the skin, open it at the 
I^Hy, and by laying hold of the head, carefully draw out 
tue backbone and every .little bone that springs from it 
Lay the herring-flesh on a board, and cut onc-half of it 
into long narrow strips or fillets, the whole length of the 
foh, the other halt into small squares. Make some 
buttered toast ; cut cacli roimd of toast into quarter. In 
the middle of each quarter lay a square of berring-rfesh, 
encircling it with one of the narrow strips. This will give 
you mock. anchovy toast. Slice bread and butter; lay 
sdtiares and fillets of herring upon it ; place another slice* 
of bread and butter over it, and you have mock anchovy 
s^dwlchesi Put a few bits orherring-fle^ into a mortar ; 
pound them well. Put them, into a sauedpan with a lump 
01 butjcr, and soxhe flour and water. Keep stirring iii one 
direction till they are mixed thoroughly #iiid smooth. 
When St, bpfis, yqif obtain mock anchovy sauce, tP be 
eaten -with beef Aeaks or, fish. N.B. If this and similar 
sauces pil iif the makingi the intpduction^ ojf a.smidl 


quantity of cold water will set all to rights. The saitnb 
pounded herring-flesh may be used in a similar way to 
essence of anchovies, for heightening the relish of several 
brown soups — ^hare soup for instance.' 

PLAIN SOUPS. 

Boil some water in a saucepan, with a clove of garlic 
chopped small, and a small quantity of salt. Cut veify 
thin slices of bread into a soup-tureen, pour over them 
a table-spoonful of good eating oil, grate a little nutmeg 
over them, and, when the- water boils galloping, pour 
it over the bread. This, which is the genuine Provencal 
water boiled, docs not read like a very substantial mess ; 
nevertheless, a hundred thousand families in the south of 
France have nothing else but this for breakfast, and enjoy 
good health, notwithstanding. You may make the same 
kind of thing, only better, thus : If you dislike, or have 
not, garlic, chop two or three onions into a saucepan of 
new milk, or skimmed milk, or even butter-milk. Put 
slices of bread and butter into your soup-tureen, grate 
nutmeg on them, and pour your boiling milk over them. 

Let the tiircen stimd to soak three or four minutes before 
the fire, before serving. Instead of buttering the bredd, 
you may use unbuttered slices, and, to make up for the 
deficiency of oily matter, boil some finely-chopped Suet 
wRli the milk, which will be found a very tolerate sub- 
stitute. 

Cabbage Soup (from “ Wholesome Fare, or the Doctoi? 
and the Cook’’). - Please try this. Wash fhotoughly, 
and shred very fine— as if for making pickled cabbage — 
the hearts of one or two summer cabbages, or of a very 
delicate savoy, according to size. Slice and mince^some 
carrots, turnips, and two or three leeks, all very fine, and 
mix these chopped vegetables well 'together in a salad- 
bowl. Have ready a good broth ; pork or beef-boilings^ 
will do, when not too salt— the great point is that me 
meat should not have been too long in salt; not more, say, 
than three or four days — Frencii cooks prefer a vami^ 

•of meats boiled together ; for instajite, a piece Of lean 
beef, a knuckle of veal, a small piece of salt pork, dnd a 
bit of the neck or shoulder of mutton. These meats 
should not be cooked so much as to render them imcat- 
able, either cold or warmed up in a stew,'Or €V*cti served 
hot at tlic same dinner at which the soup appears: (Thus, 
the beef, served in the middle of a stew made of sliced 
carrots, turnips, and onions fried brown, will be ivelcomed 
as a dish of beef d la viode; the veal, covered with a little 
parsley and butter, will be excellent boiled knuckle of veal ; 
the neck of mutton, masked with caper or na&turtihn^ 
sauce, accompanied by mashed turnips, will give you the 
Wclshm.in’s notion of heaven ; and the pork,- cold, will 
be delicious for breakfast, or to cap a thumb-piece in the 
field.) For these purposes, they are invariably used m 
France, instead of being thrown out to the dogs, as broth- 
meat too frequently is in England. When the meat S • 
enough done, according to your judgment, take it out, * 
make the broth boil galloping, and then throw in'your 
bowlful of well-drained shied and chopped vegetables. 

Let them boil on, without the lid, till the cabbages, 
arc quite tender, but not cooked to a mash. While 
vegetables arc boiling, slice and. chop one or tw’o large 
onions ; fry them, in butler or dripping, to a rich brown. 

If more convenient, they may be prepared beforehand, 
and set by, cold, till wanted* Add them to the’ soup, and 
mix them yp with it. • ^ . 

Meagre Cabbage Sottp^ for abstinence days, is made in 
the same; way as above, using water instead of brotji, and 
often adding to the cabbage a la^c handful of chopped 
•sf rol — an dkcellent anti-scorbutic and purifier of the - 
'l)looti% A larger quantity of fried onions used, and, at 
the tirne o^^jiddiiig them to the soup, .a small of • 

grated crumb bread is also incor|)orattcd with it, tb 
make it nourishing. 
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^ THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT- OF 
. CHILDREN. 

XI. — CLOTHING FOR INFANTS {continued). 

The fashions change in regard to babies’ clothing as 
well as in the toilettes of the more mature, but usually 
less often and less conspicuously. The greatest altera- 
tion that has been made for some time is a very sensible 
one, and affects the length of the little ones* toilettes. 
Rom that once reached absurd proportions arc curtailed 
to the . length of a yard ; nothing is to exceed this ; the 
yard may even include the bodice. Of course, the petti- 
coats and flannels are all shorter in proportion. In our 
last number we promised another description for a 
chemise and a 
flannel. The 

chenuse we now ■■■■ 

describe is cut y 

piecisely like the y 

first, but sleeves y 

are added. In- X 

stead of hemming X ^ 

round the open 

sleeve edge, as ® 

brfore described, 
the little sleeves 

%Te added in, and - ^ . 

hdp the Tttetter to ^ 

cover the baby’s r — 

anns. For the [ /{( 

sr.sr.j.ffii T d ^ ^ 

four inches wide ^ 

eight inches ^ n.. 

and a quarter 
long. Hem it 
along the upper 

edge, then unite. • . riTTTTTTT 

Unitfc the edge A p v ) V 

S to the edge c D, 7 1 \ \ '1 

Fie. 24, in a kind T i. j 

of loop, as shown \ / ^ i \ i 

in Fig. 18. When \ / /> 

laid down flat on L "g T[ f 

the table the loop m' d ^ 

takes the form of r! 

Fig. 19. E is run / \ 

ond felled into the / ^3 \ 

demise, p is the j fiv 1 X^ 

outer edge of the | J I \ 

sleeve already > X, J, .. , 

hemmed. Two " 

other ways of 

xhaking sleeves 

are shown by .Figf* l6. The first, a finely-drawn piece 
with 'a gusset ; the second, as a frill drawn at one end 
only ; both are edged with lace. Another way of making 
tte baby’s flannel is shown in Fig. 23, which represents j 
tfee back of the little garment, and Fig. 21, which displays 
the front. The back has either three or four box-plaits 
in one with the back breadth of the skirt. The front of 
bodice is made of two plain pieces wide enough to | 
wrap over one another, and joined by a band (which also 
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from 1 to I. There are semicircles for armholes cut and 
tape straps added at K and K. The dotted lines show the 
portiohs meant for the back, and to wrap over in front. 
The points are folded round the baby’s body, and tied by 
strings sewn on at H and H. Another necessary item will 
be twelve yards of good linen diaper, a yard w'ide. It will 
cost about one shilling and sixpence a yard. Cut twelve 
squares from this, hem them round, and fold four times. 
For . a pilch to wear over the squares, lake a square of 
flannel, fold it shawl-shape, and cut it in half. *• Take off 
the two shawl ends, marked by the dotted lines N and N. 
in Fig. 22, and gather it into a band, as in Fig. 17, about 
fifteen inches long. Button it at R and R, and add a loop 
at o also to fasten on to the buttons at R. 

The House Cloak or Flannel Wrapper . — A yard of flan-, 

nel^ twenty-seven' 
or ‘'twenty -eight' 
g IP inches wide wilt, 

» be required. This 

y JTiust be shaped! 

yX to ajgt exact square 

yX of twenty - eight 

yX inches. To cut^ 

X a square of^any- 

ig. ° thing always fold 

your material 
across, as shown 

r rr-i W, bring- 

rm \ 4 ^ ^ “‘"S 

J * J l ix. ifi.' across equally to 

' ] the selvage at B. 

J The fold comes 

' *^1 I*' at the dotted line 

.J c c, and when 

v;- y folded the matc- 

_ rial resembles 

• Fig. 15. Cut it off 

“ j ^ jL T ( doited line 

) “ I I 1 Tl^ D D D, you then 

^ > I -5 \ 1 I / have a square 

'^weeoim \ \ \ / exact. To cut the 

\\1 / baby's wrapper, 

\ I- y AJ keep your square 

'o /T \ 1 ^ TVV folded, as ehown 

/ Ml M 

^ cut it out as 

X. ‘ 3 * shown in the 

x». plain line in Fig, 

30, the dotted line 
A indicating the 

jp-X -■■ ■ •— Jfl folded square. To 

N c D . ornament the 

fl«annel,workitall 
round the edge in 

scallops with blue or scarlet crochet silk, and work a dot 
in every scallop. To scallop the edge cut a card out, like 
Fig. 31, cutting holes for the rounds. This can be done 
by tracing the outline on the card first. Then with a red 
chalk pencil mark the scallops and holes all along the 
edge of the jflannel. Run them over with cotton, after- 
wards button-hole the edge in silk, and work the large 
dots in satin stitch. On the wrong side of the flannel 
square, at the dotted line marked S, in Fig. 30, put onsA^ 


goes over the plaits behind) to the skirt* in front, which '‘ribbon case, and i*un in a string to draw the hood round 
wraps over and ties on one side. The dotted line L shows the b.aby’s neck. This flannel square is worn over the 
how for the body of the fl;innel folds over on the under dress in the h^^use during the month ; and afterwards 
side. M sliows where the under skirt ends, and is but- when the child is curried from room to room. In an- 
toned to the upper one. The third way of makiiw-«ifc>J other number we shall describe some babies’ froefts and 
flannel, very suitable for summer, is given in Fig. As petticoats. • * \ 

strip of flannel six inches deep and fourteen hiche.s long, * 77ie Bab/s Cloak.--\\, has been very. usual Idtely, and 
torn O to o, is cut away to points cacfi «side. it and H. more fashionable, to drape a baby in a simple deep cir- 
This is bound all rounck 7'he oJdrt is plaited set On cular cape out of doors, in preference the old cloak 
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with its cape. There is no essential difference in the 
pattern needed. The cape is merely a cloak without its 
second cape, and with the trimming differently arranged. 
If a young mother has not a pattern for the purpose she 
can easily make one herself. In Hie fust 
place, let her take one or two old news- 
papers— we will suppose she takes The 
Echo — and tack three of them togctlier 
lieatly with needle and thread, as shown in 
Fig. 20. ^ The centre of these united papers 
must be ascertained by doubling them. 

Then spread them out upon a table that 
has a cloth u^n it. Pin the end of a yard 
measure securely to the centre, through tlie 
cloth at the top of the paper. Then take 
hold of it where the 
figure thirty*six 
inches denotes the 
yard, and move if 
from end to end of 
the paper, holding 
a pencil in the same 
hand to mark its 
movements. The 
yard measure is 
pinned at A in Fig. 

29, and moves from 
B to G at the other »5. 

end, the thirty-six 
inches, or yard, marked on 
the tape, and then again from 
B to G. The line in the 
centre, it will be observed, 
is exactly straight, being 
rendered so by folding the 
paper after the circular line 
IS made. Having marked 
the half circle thus • de- 
scribed w'ith a pencil, 
allow it at the line 
C and G, each side of 
the centre n, five 
inches shorter, accord- 
ing to the 
dotted line 
I) D. ^ l^cncil 
this nicely off 
as shown in 
the illustra- 
tion, Nowcut 
out the pat- 
tern with 
scissors ; fold 
it together, 
and give the 
comers the 

little’ slope or curve marked 
at £ and K, 

When a cloak is to be 
made it is cut just the 
same, but a cape is formed 
two-thirds of the size, at the 
dotted line marked k, and 
a collar at that marked A. 

For a baby's circular ca])c 
a collar is added, but the 

trimming is put on the neck like n collar* jincl of the same 
shape. Either cloak should rne<.u:v.r ‘ ilie 1 ' jinrl, 
that is, from the ncek 10 thp edge in the cenre ofThe hack, 
not m6re than one yard ; a ci rcifUtt- cape rail 1 1 aving 

obtained an accurafe pattcrxi if is to cm t* - r.a\'inal. 
Two j'-arcls of cashmere r;t .v*. Cd. or 4^. a \anl is inquired. 
White i,: the ’most ccaccmcd, and scv.rict th-i durable 





of colours. Cashmere washes well, and dyes equal to 
new. ^ A very pretty circular cape can be made of white 
cashmere, trimmed with bright, light blue llama. A design 
for this is given in Fig. 26. The llama is put on ‘broadly ; 

it must be cut to the curved shd[pe of the 
cloak, and joined in breadths ; it encircles 
the lower edge, and is rounded off towards 
the front. Up the front several handsome 
blue ribbon bows are sewn on, and the 
cloak secured beneath them by hooks and 
eyes. The llama should be tacked on fiat 
after the breadths are joined, and very 
fine cotton should be used for the pur- 
pose. Turn in the upper edge, and sew k 
down with a narrow white silk braid.. A 
handsome cloak 
may be lined 
throughout with 
white sarcenet ; but 
it is very general, 
and far less costly, 
to use fine white 
cambric for ihc 
purpose. Having 
tacked on the blue 
trimming, aaid 
neatly run it into the 
hraicl at the edg?, 
put the lining upon 
the cloak {qlc^ to face, and 
lack it round, leaving the 
outside of both visible. 

nicely together at 
the edge, and then turn it 
inside out, so that the ^;ight 
side of the cloak is out- 
wards. A trimming, like a 
collar, of the blue has, of 
course, been placed 
V)n the cajDe as well as 
the broad edge. Add 
tlic bows, and the 
cloak is complete. It 
is very easy 
and very sim- 
ple to make. 
The trim- 
ming may be 
cf silk instead 
of llama, an<l 
quilted in- 
stead of 
plain ; ho 
braid is then 
needed. 

In cutting 
the newspaper pattern, we 
should call . the ^ reader's 
aticntion to the fact tliat 
it must be doubled after 
culling to sec that both 
::idcs are alike. Indeed, 
it V ill be as well to cut it 
in half from A to B at 
^ ihr dotted linp down the 

centre. The cashmere is 
ri:l in t jucces, the tjcam coming down the back of the 
unless it is wide enough to get the vholc cloak 
wf'^icut a ^am. Pin the pattern thoroughly on the 
hnalrj'vd ; double, before cutting. 

*ro inake a clcak, as licforc named, the same directions 
miJ-d l)e followed*, and the cape and collar cut cn a similar 
plan, but f mailer. The cloak is irimined down the front, 
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w shown in Fig. 25, the trimming becoming wider, and 
off at the end. The cape is ornamented all. 
r^nd, and so is the collar. The cloak may be of white, 
scikrlet, crimson, or blue cashmere, < and the trimming 
of sarcenet, either white, or of the same colour as the 
doak, .lined with a little wadding, and quilted. The 
wadding is tacked to the silk, and the quilting done, the 
silk beittg shaped and the breadths joined before it is 
applied to the cloak. In using a sewing-machine keep 
the waddineiippermost. 

Fig. ay oners a pretty design for a baby’s cloak ; the 
edges scaQbped and pointed, and trimmed with a small 
at erery point 

It is decideoly best to buy the baby’s hood. The cap 
Onder the nood is a caul w'ith a full lace edge. The 
"laCe'muBtbe removed to wash it, and re^^uillcd each time. 
A boy^s hood is distinguished from a girl’s by a rosette, 
A Itood, as soft as possible, is a better covering for a baby 
than aw fancy kind of hat, however pretty it may look. 
,The stifmess of a hat is unsuited to the tender softness of 
a baby’s head ; neither is it any protection to the child, 
are Only worn under hoods, and not ipdoors. 
iiin Fig. 36, under the cloak, a pretty design is given for 
handsome frock. It is made with two flounces and 
work between; one row over the first flounce and two 
the second. The flounces may be worked, or of 
plain fine, muslin edged with work or L*icc. Fig. 14 is a 
design fcr a body to wear with this skirt. The braces 
match thelinunces. The stomacher is embroid^ed : and 
bows tic the ^ouMers. 
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111. — LAW OF WILL-MAKING. 

is a Wtil f — ^A will or testament is the legal expres- 
sion of a man's wishes in respect of matters that he desires 
to have attended to after his death. If the dispositions to 
btfmade by a will are very complicated or numerous, the 
^sest plan is to hav^ the will drawn by a lawyer, whose 
charges it is far better to incur than to run the chance' of. 
the' will being disputed or set aside after the testator's 
death. But in cases of simple bequest, whether of. land 
or movable goods, and, even in difficult cases if the testator 
is quite sure Tic can express his meaning simply and clearly, 
there is not any need for the intervention of a lawyer. 
Sudden necessity, remoteness from professional help, 
desire to keep within one breast the particulars as .to pro- 
perty and to bequests — ^thesc and other causes might render 
K desirable that one should know how to make a will for 
oneself. 

Haw to Make a Will. — Tliere not any prescribed 
form in which a will must necessarily be made, and when 
an unprofessional person is going to make a will he must 
qjtrefully get rid of the idea that any form is possible. Let 
hfim write his wislies down as simply and easily as if he 
\yere writing a note, avoiding the use of all technical ex- 
pressions, and aiming only at making himself intelligible. 
Many persons* have frustrated their own intentions by in- 
troducing into wills made by themselves technical terms 
eA tbc exact meaning of which they were ignorant, and 
which bad to be construed according to the technical sig- 
nification. Formerly it was of the highest importance 
that wills 'Should be so worded that no other meaning 
thaii that intended shoyld by any possibility be placed 
upon them.* Then it was almost indisperisabl6 that the 
services- of a lawyer should be retained. Now, however, 
a will is construed according to the evident intention of 
the testator, however badly he may have expressed him- 
nolf, so that the simpler the wording of the aocumentfCnci 
better. The whole law of will^ was reipodelled ofi this 
principle in the first year of the reign^ of kir present 
Majesty. The only conditions imposed up6n t^tators are 

■ I 


conditions which are meant solely to guard them against 
the misdxicf of fraud, and to prevent their being subjected 
to undue influence in the mwiag of wills. They are 

1. The testator must' be of sou&d mind, and not less than 

twenty-one years of age. ' 

2. His w'ill must be w-i-itten, tie only exceptions to this 

rule being soldiem and '5£ulors,'wlio may, in conside* 
ration of the service in wh&h they are engaged, make 
^ verbal assignments of theit property. 

3. Tbc will must be signed b^'-the testator, or Some one 

acting for him at his request, in the presence of two 
witnesses, both, present at the tim^ who must also 
attest the testator's signature. 

The testator s signature must *be placed at the end, or 
at the side of the will, or, indeed, in any place where it 
will be apparent on the face of the will that the signature 
was intended to give effect to the writing signed as his 
will. The signature will not give effect to any bequests 
underneath or J^llowin^ itj or inserted after the signature 
is made. These are the only qssential conditions. With 
regard to the last it is sufflcienjt if the signature is made 
under the rcquirca circumstances, which can be sworn to 
by the witnesses, but it is better to have a memorandum 
to the effect tliai the conditions have been complied with. 
Such a meinornndum sav^s much trouble. The hsual 
form of it rims thus : — 

Signed by the testator, John Hopkins^ \ 
and acknowledged by hinl to bo has J 
last will and testament, in tie presence ^ 
of us , present at tl^e sami time, and 
subscribed by us in the presence of 
the said testator and of ca4h other. 

j 

Who may Make a Will.—' Any man or unmarried woman 
of sound mind, and of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, may make a will. Ordinarily, married women 
cannot make wills', because they have not anything to 
bequeath, their property, by a rule of law, becoming the 
propc ity of the husband on marriage. Where, how^ever, 
a woman has property settled upon her fpr her own use 
and benefit, with power to dispose of it by will, she may 
dispose of the same by will made in the same way as any 
other will. 

Witnesses to a Will. — Any one capable of understand- 
ing what he is about, and able to write his name, . may 
witness the signature of a testator ; but it must be remem- 
bered that a witness cannot receive any benefit pnder the 
will. Should a bequest have bccii made to him it is 
taken away by the mere fact of his being a witness, and 
the portion he wou 7 d have taken goes to the residuary 
legatee. If, therefore, it be iptended to give anything, let 
it not be to him who is to witness the signature. An 
executor or trustee may be a witness, subject to the above 
rule about bequests. The witnesses may be as many 
more than two as the fancy suggests, but two there must- 
be. They must both, and at the same time, see the testa- 
tor sign the will ; and they njUjSt, unless there be good 
reason why not, sign a ' memqrandum to, the effect that 
they have done so. There is! not any precise clause of 
attestation, but it will be as well 'to use that already gpven- 

Unwritten /-f /'//r.— The only persons who are allowed 
to make wills orally Are soldiers actually engaged on some 
expedition, or sailors actually at sea, To them it is per- 
mitted to make wills orally in consideration of their being, 
by the nature ofi their calling,' constantly in the face of 
death, which may surprise th^ at any moment. So far 
as sailors, however, are concern^, there is a rule pf the 
Admirajty th^t any will 'dj^osfiig of pay, prize money, or 
anything else which womd have torpa^s throjugh the 
Admft-alty Office, sl^all be reduced' to yA-iting,. either bf 
the testator, or some ope Writing at hisxequest 
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fFAaf may h$ Begt^aihed by /^///. — Anything and 
everything: that a man possesses or is entitled to m.iy be 
bequeathed by will Formerly this was not so* » It was a 
rule of law, founded on the Roman /;ode, ,that a man 
could not leave the whole of his propeJ*ty aWay from his 
family. The Roman law obliged him to leave a' fourth, 
at least, to those who were naturally dependent upon hirn, 
and the English law gave tp the children of a testator their 
"'■resisonaWe part,** which was calculated with reference 
to the man’s position in the world. Now, however, a 
man may*do just what he likes with land or money, with 
Ihis one restriction— hp may not bequeath land, or money 
to, be spent in Mhying land, to any religious or charitable 
institution. If he do, the dead hand (or mortmain) shall 
Recover the bequest for hSs family. The object of these 
festrictions is to prevent people from making death-bed 
dispositions, perhaps undqr undue influence, in favour of 
charities to the disherison of their lawful heirs. A gift 
oMand to a charity must be preceded by a licence from 
the Crown authorising the jiift, and inu^t be by deed 
executed in the presence of two witnesses twelve calen- 
dar months before the death of the donor, and enrolled 
in the Court of Chancery six months after its execution, 
l^ney, however, may be left to a charity or a religious 
institution so long as it is not directed to be spent in the 
purchase of land. 

Codicils^ or “ little writings,” are the expressions of a 
man's wishes conceived after his will is complete. By 
their means he can revoke the whole or part of his will, 
^inake fresh dispositions^ or rc-arrange the dispositions 
already made. They are made in exactly t^ie same way, 
dnd under the same conditions, as wills, but instead of 
being described as “the last will and testament,” they arc 
called “ codicil ” or “ coc|lcils ” to “ the last will and testa- 
ment.” 

JRevocaiim and Nullification of Will — A will is con- 
isidcred to be revoked by another subsequently dated, and 
is of course so by any codicil, memotandum, or writing 
made as and for a fresh will, in which -the former will is 
Expressly declared to be revoked. Thq only act by which, 
ipso fiacto^ a will is nullified, except as above, is by the 
marriage of the testator. Formerly a number of events, 
*as the birth of a child, an alteration in the condition of a 
man's estate, nullified a will ; marriage is now the only 
revoker. 

*Prdbate of a V/ilL — ^When the will-maker is dead his 
cx’ecutors, if they mean to act, should prove the will ; to do 
this, they must make an inventory of all the property of 
the deceased, and have it valued. )Cnowing the total 
ainount of the property, they should go to the registrar of 
the Probate Court (local registries exist all over the king- 
dom), before whom they -must swear to their belief in the 
signature to the will being the signatpre of the testator, 
and that the amcKint of the property does not exceed the 
sifln estimated. If the will be not disputed this is suffi- 
cient proof, the will is given, up to the (Joiirt of Probate, 
ai\d an official copy is made of it, whicli is delivered to 
the executors, and is called the probate copy. This is the 
warrant for the executors to act in the administration of 
Ibc estate. Probate duty, which varies according to ^hc 
aftioiuit ot the property, is charged and paid before the 
'delivery of Ihe probate copy. If the will disputed it 
must be proved in solemn form s the witnesses to the will, 
SLt\d any other witnesses' whom it may be thought neces- 
'^aiy to summon,, are examined and cross-examined in the 
Court of Probate, and the will is admitted to proof or not, 
Recording to what may: appear. A will pnee proved in 
solemn form cannot be disputed afterwards ; the executors 
*40 . a will proved only in common form arc liable to be 
c4ted at any time w|ftiin thirty years to prove it in 
iolemnfonn* • ' ' • • 

£xe0aors and The persons appointed by a 

testator to be bis excciitori, or to trustees in any trust 


provided for in his will, may, if they choose, renounce the* 
office, isither at the time of their appointment becoming 
known, or afterwards. In such cases the Court of 
Chanceiy, administering the prerogative of the. Crown as 
father of the country, takes the vacated places, and the 
will is administered by the officers of the Court. If the 
executors accept office, they are to all purposes the rimre* 
sentatives of the deceased testator. They may even b«ore 
receiving probate do all necessary offices for the deceasied ; 
thus they may incur charges for burying him, and for 
supplying the immediate wants of his family ; they may 
seal up his papers and take possession of all bis goods, for 
the purpose of protecting them. Having received probate^ 
they may do all things that their teslatbr might himsetf 
have done ; they may bring actions to recover debts due 
to him, and they are the proper' defendants’ in actions for 
debts, &c., due from him. It is their duty, ,wiihin a 
reasonable time^ to get in the whole of his estate, and to 
pay, 1st, the reasonable funeral expenses,' and the cost 
of proving the will; 2nd, debts due f to the Crown for 
taxes, &c. ; 3rd, debts due on judgments: dbtained^t law, 
or on decrees made by the Court of Gkancery, and debts 
due on recognisances; 4th, .debts on bonds, covenants, 
and the like, not under sesd, and *debt5 for ^ rent of any 
kind ; 5th, simple contract diebts^ that is tosay^ debts on 
contracts written but not sealed,* and debts incuired with- 
out any writing to prove them, as tradesmen’s bills,- or 
wages ; 6tli, the legacies ; 7tb» ^ the restduar>^ * legatee. 
An executor is bound to pay away the estate in Ihe' 
order mentioned. If there should not be enough to pay 
all, he must pay the higher classes of claimants as far as 
the money will go, leaving the rest ; \and he is personally 
responsible to a higher olass creditor if he has paid, through 
neglect or inadvertence, a creditor of the lower class, and 
have not money left to pay^the higher claim. If he have 
complied with these conditions in administering the cst^, 
he is protected against all the world on proving his pica 
of plene adpninistrami. It is competent for an executor 
to renounce after he has begun to administer. In thstt 
ca&c he must account for wliat he has done sb far ta the 
Chancery Court, which will then take over the chaige 
for him. 

Intestacy — Aaministration.^K man dying without a 
will is said to be intestate. In such case, and in the case 
of a will being set aside as having been made when the 
testator was insane, or under, undue influence, the Court 
of Probate will grant power to the widow, or the next of 
kin, to administer the estate, according to certain known 
rules of law. The court must .be satisfied as to who is 
next of kin, and also as to the ainount of the intestate’s^ 
property, then, it will on application grant letters of 
administration. Landed property will go to the heir- 
at-law, and personal property will be divided accord^* 
ing to directions laid down in an Act of Parliament 
called the Statute of Distributions. ;Whcre a widow and* 
children are left, one-third of the personal property 
goes to the widow, and two-thirds .’go to the childxen ; 
where there is a widow and no children, half goes to 
the former, and half to the next of kin ; where neither 
widow <nor children, the whole goes < to the heirs of the 
intestate’s father, who divide it equiiilly, females as wel^ 
as males. In dividing personal property the law makes 
no distinction of sex, but gives to all equal shares. Where 
a man dies intestate, and no claimant at all* appears, 
the Crown, as the ideal owner^ of everything in the 
Ikingdom, Or belonging to any 'subject of the same, 
puls in its claim, and takes the whole of the .property. 
Where a person dies under circumstances that cause 
his property be forfeited, as When he dies by the 
hand of the law, for treason or murder, any will he may 
have nfede is void, and the, Crqwn takes his goods. On, 
petition,* hoswever^the fiunily of such a man are aHoWodL 
the property . ' 

# • 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

. IL^DIAPHANIE. 

Diaphanie js the att of imitating the most beautiful and 
costly stained glass by the inexpensive and exceedingly 
simple process of transferring 
a species of chromoditho- 
graph in transparent colours 
to tne surface of an ordinary 
pane of glass, and may be 
used not only a$ an embcl- 
lishmenti but as a metliod of 
s^dUing out, and hiding an 
unsightly view, such as black 
wsdis, chimneys, &c., so fre- 
quently eye-sores in a town 
residence. 

The art was first practised in 
France ; the original method 
consisting in printing the sub- 
ject in colours upon tissue- 
paper, which paper was per- 
manently fixeaupon the glass, 
by which means the light was 
intercepted, and thebrilliancy 
and transparency of the co- 
louring destroyed. This sys- 
'tem hasten im- 
proved upon, and 
by the method 
now practised, 
the colours them- 
selves are trans- 
ferred to the sur- 
faaSt of the glass, 
while the paper 
is removed, leav- 
ing a most per- 
fect .imitation of 
stained glass, 
upon which 
, neither the vio- 
knee of the sum- 
mer sim nor win- 
ter frost has any 
effect, Nor is the 
art applicable 
only to windows; 

^t maybe used to 
ornament fire- 
screens, lamp- 
shades, Chinese 
lanterns, and 

^ ^ancy panes in conservatories, 
and is in fact available fon every 

• purpose in which the combina- 
tion of transparency and orna- 
ment enter. The designs used 
for diaphanie arc produced by 
Si new process of lithography, 
and are mostly copies from well- 
known and valuable subjects ; 
these you purchase in sheets, 
and arrange at jdeasurc, taking 
care, however, not to mix up 
design^ belonging to different 
periods. Numbers of beautiful 
designs are sold at all the paint 
and oil warehouses, where there 
is always to be found an extensive cjjoicc of !fLd 3 jccts, 
.sacred, medheval, and picturesque, SLccokMiig* to the 
device and subject required. The simplest .plan of ]>ro- 
ceeding is to** have .a pane of glass to work up m the exact 


size of that in your window ; this, with the design, a few 
sheets of lead-foil, a bottle of, each transferring varnish, 
clearing 'liquid, washable varnish, a roller, and a flat 
brush, is all that is required.* 

In the first place, the artist must be very sure that the 
pane of glass is free from 
imperfections, such as specks 
and bubbles, and scrupu- 
lously cleansed; of course, 
if it be already# fixed in 
window frames, you must 
take it as yon find it. 

Being assured the glass is 
all right, lay it flat upon a 
folded cloth ; then trace the 
outline with a pencil line ; 
those portions where the 
border ground-work and sub- 
ject join to serv e as a guide 
for the laying on the lead-foil 
and the designs which should 
have previously been cut 
out. The lead-foil should 
bo cut into’^ strips the width 
of one-eighth of an inch, 
thoiigli they may be a little 
wider or narrower, accord- 
ing to the sixe 
of the Avindow 
you desire to 
decorate, or to 
the taste of the 
operator. The 
lead -foil is to 
give the effect 6( 
the white glass 
which forms the 
borders of most 
coloured glass 
windows, and 
when put on the 
glass it looks 
quite tr.xns- 
jDarent. 

In mating the 
pattern, the de- 
signs may be cut 
out and arranged 
to show the ef- 
fect of the com- 
position. Next 
lay, the glass 
upon the pat- 
tern according to the method 
shown in Fig. i, and cement 
upon it the tin-foil previously 
cut in strips to the proper width; 
gum is found to be the best 
cement for laying on the tin- 
foil. For circles and other 
shapes the straight strips cf 
foil are cemented, and when 
nearly dry, stretched with - the 
fingers of one hand, and pressed 
down with the thumb of the 
other. No attention need be 
shown to the creases which may 
come in the foil, as the smooth 
handle of a knife ov paper 
cnttei^ sliglftly wetted and rubbeu o^cr them, flattens and 

• Rollon* of thf liast Jcswiptioa, 2.s fca. . (per 

.ind IS. 6 I : cleariuc '.per boitlc), is. 6dU; waMiaWc vaTmu) (per 

boLili:', a Wiush, aU. 
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makes the foil flat and even. Having arranged and 
allowed the foil to be firmly fixed, you can prqpeed with 
the laying on of the designs, which should be a little 
larger than the foiled spaces made ready for their recep- 
tion, so that the foil may overlap the edges. We cannot 
enjoin on the beginner loo much neatness and care in this 
operation. 

In laying on the designs ; the uncoloiired part of the 
paper must be made quite damp with a sponge ; then put 
on the gljfts and the painted surface a thin coating of the 
cement. Care must be taken that no air bubbles remain 
between the glass and the prints, and the papers must be 
kept damp while the o])eriilion is being carried on, for 
if the cement be allowed to dry, the transparency will be 
destroyed when the clearing liquid is used. It is a good 
plan to commence rolling in the centre and working out- 
wards, by which meihocl any superfluity of varnish will 
ooze out at the edges, and not damage or destroy the 
£.urface of the picture. The work having advanced thus 
far, it should be carefully laid aside for two days at least, 
or even for three, after which you may begin to rcmo\ c 
the paper. 

The next oporatirm is in reimwc the paper; this is 
done by once more wetting it, then rubbing it gently and , 
evenly with the hand, :i sponge, or ]UL‘ce of cloth, the work 
being kept damp all tlie while, and great rircumspection 
used, lest by undue juvs^ure any blemish be caused ; this 
must be specially giMided again.st when, the greater pan 
of the paper having l)een removed, the i)ainLcd surf.icti ! 
alone is exposed to l!v' Jiand or cloth, and is liable to 
scratch or rub off. After the gkt 'S has bi'?n allowed to j 
dry thoroughly, a thin ccMiing of tlie clearing liquid is to ! 
be applied, and when this liaij l;ecome dry and hard, ! 
the work should be re-fLiled, over the edgt s of tlie trans- 
ferred picture, f(j])<nving llic lines of the tirat foiling, and 
proceeding in the manner dtsenlv'd before ; after which, 
one or two coatings of^the Uhishid-Ir varnish completes 
the work, whicli IjjulI dry and harden jlhoroughly before 
it ib inserted in flu* fiMua-worl; of the wariLiow. 

"riiis same art may be :ij)])'ud for the adornment of 
window blinds, u])on muslin or silk. The operation 
consists in stretching either inaterLil lightly on a frame, 
taking the sheets of (liT.ign, l.ijing the plain side upwards 
to receive the diajfluinous liciuid which is put on wuth a 
brusli*; when dry, another coating should be given. A 
coaling of cement should innr be applied to the coloured 
side of the paper, taking great care to press it equally 
with the roller. There is now nothing left to the com- 
pletion of the tmnspanmey but to varnish it. If the 
picture be misty, the diaphanous, or clearing liquid, 
shbuld be used agnin. (Ordinary engravings can be 
printed on glass in the same manner as the painted 
designs. The engravings which* arc to be used should 
contain no size, 'fhe iflain side of the picture should be 
damped with a sponge. Apply to the other a coating 
of washable varnish ; then warm the lay on the 

print, press with the roller, and place; it at some; distance 
from the fire to dry. The next process requires great 
care, or the beauty of the engraving will be injured. 
Danip the print again with water, and rub off the .sif^er- 
fluous paper after this, and when the miniatyre has Ix'cn 
absorbed, apply the clearing liejuid with a camers-hair 
brush; and lastly, when it is thoroughly hardened, the 
washable varnish can be applied, anci the work is then 
finished. < 

If the learner of the art of diaphanio p:i>'s close atten- 
tion to the exact rules laid down in this Jrticle, there will 
be no difficulty in becoming proficient in thi^ very elegant 
art, which every housa may be improved in its de- 
corations. Of Ihe^ diagrams with which 4 his pnper is 
illustrated, Figs,;! and 3 are deidgns suiiablc for a hall 
window. Fig. 4 shows two patterns for groundwork or 
bordiering. • , . 


. COTTAGE FARMING. 

I. — DRAINAGK {continued). 

In draining roads, a drain at each side is more effectual 
than one in the middle. If the road is broad, and the 
ground wet below', an additional drain in the middle may 
be necessary ; but if there is much traffic on the road, so 
that the surface becomes consolidated and close, the 
water will not sink to the middle drain, and heiicc, if with* 
out side drains, will flow at the sides, wash aw'ay light 
material, and keep the road unsightly. But with a drain 
at each side, as shown in section, Fig. i, the road may 
be kept dry without either flowing or stagnanjt water, if 
attention is properly paid to the side-drainage by the 
removal of sill and the cutting close of the grassy edge.* 

Thus, in the section, a b the ground on either side, c 
the middle of the road, m and « the two sides, and e e the 
two drains, filled with porous material to the tqp im- 
mediately below the grassy sward at each side. As fast 
as the rain falls upon r, it flows to m and «, ai\d thus 
percolates into the drains before it has had time to accu- 
mulaic. 

Another plan, well adapted for a cottage road, is a liglit 
tramway of stone sunk an inch or two inches below the 
general surface, the two trams serving the double purpose 
of ways for the cart-wheels, and for rain-water. 

When the mcad<nv is flat, with a moist or wet bottom, 
it is naturally very liable to rut in the spring time while* 
carting and top dressing arc in progress ; or iryou have 
wet weather, then in harvest time. To obviate this as 
much as possible a road is formed across the middle, but 
of such a character, as to yield grass and hay in as great 
abundance as the icst of the field. This is done by open- 
ing two drains, as in Fig. i, and digging out a shallow spit, 
tlie turf having been previously removed by a banking*or » 
paring tool, llrickbals, broken stonca, gravel, and any 
rubbish capable of supporting the cart-wheels and horses' 
feet are carted in, and laid in such a manner as to en- 
courage lltc ’‘oots of the grass to pQjictrate downwards. 
This is rolled, or made flat and smooth, and the turf relaid 
and coj)iously watered, if the work has been done in the 
summer time. Such a road, although it would not stand 
much continuous c.irling, is amply sufficient for the 
purposes of the me.idow. 

— This, in small farms, is generally done with 
tiic barrow and spade, during such spare lime as the 
cottager may have. Stagnant waters being highly in- 
jurious to cattle, and unsightly and cumbersome to 
ground, should be removed by draining off and filling in# 
the pond. 1 1 will be seen if the earth formerly dug out 

to forn tlie pond has been laid on the margin ; if so, 
you have the material to fill in at hand. This also 
applies to superfluous ditches and hedges, there being 
sufficient material to do the work of levelling, without 
seeking it from a distance. In the case, however, of 
filling in a ravine, the cottager must look out for a knoll 
or ridge as near as possible to the sphere of operations, 
and attend carefully to the following rules : — lake all 
the rich earth from the bed of the ravine and throyr 
it up on cither side, for coining back, as surface soili^ 
do this also with the upper layer of soil on the ridge, 
and then cart or wheel into the bottom of the ravine the 
under strata and the ridge, and having done this, spread 
the two surface layers again uppermost, in order to give 
*1 the richest. soil to yield grass. K the ground thus to be 
levelled is of a regular shape, make a trench four feet 
wide, throw the top spit to the opposite side, aiicj then 
dig out the bottom to the depth required, and wheel it 
^nlo the ra\fi^e you wish to fill up. Place the top spit of 
the setond trench at the bottom of the first trench, leaving 
llie gn^ssy^dc ^permost, theii wheel out the bottom of 
! ilio second trench to the proper depth of the ravine, tutfi 
• down the ^p'spit of the third trench into the bottom of 
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1}ie second one, the .grassy side, as before, being .upper- 
most, and so on until the levelling is complete. 

’ Ciayinfe Peaty^ Pdrous. Graveliy^ and Sandy 

L$mS ^catly improves their productiveness — 

ILav clay on sand 
you buy land " 

is an old farming proverb, founded upon successful prac- 
tice. When from 200 to 4Po cart-loads of clay per acre 
are applied to lands lying in grass or heath, it is oetter to 
break them up to aeration until the clay is thoroughly 
incorporated with the staple. I'hcy may then be laid 
down to grass if desirable, but it is more profitable to 
kc^ such. soils under arable husbandry. 

Chalking and Marling.-- k very great brtadth of mea- 
doW land is subject to permanent improvement by the 
application of chalk and marl ; and whenever the cottager 
haa the command of such, 
every opportunity should, be 
mbrac^ to apply them as 
lieqtiired. Like clay they, in 
SCHtne cases, are lying at a lower 
level than the meadow ; in 
otiief places^ at a higher level ; 
sometimes so close at hand as 
to tendor the expend of Cjsirt- 



Irri^aiieH^ according to the^ modem acceptation of the 
word, IS now generally understood to mean the application 
of town sewage to meadow or arable land on thejprincii^e 
of gravitation ; but the practice itself is identically that of 
the old plan of applying river water to grass land. In point 
of fact, the more closely the modem sewage practice com- 
plies with the details of the old water practice, the more suc- 
cessful it proves. According to the plan described and 
illustrated in most old works dn agriculture, the land was 
laid up into ridges soniewhat higher at the crown than at 
the sides. Thus, Fig. 2 may be taken as an illustration 
of one ridge, of which a ^ is the crown, ''and cdmAe/ 
the two sides, a is the highest end of the ridge, c e Ae 
headland; and b the lowest end or footland. Along the 
headland the water is conveyed in an open ditch, not 
shown, and down the crown of each ridge a channel js 

opened with the spade or 
plough as shown at a and 
into this the water for irriga- 
tion is directed. As the ridge 
has a slight inclination, the 
water does not flow out of the 
channel 3 at a right angle, 
but obliquely. It need hardly 
be said that the water does not 


ing a secondary consider^iitioh ; then at others, so far off, I flow in parallel lines, the object of the waterman in charge 

that liming the land may .conic cheaper. The object of -1- ^ • 

their application is to supifly lime to the land. Marl is of 
an Extremely diversified Character ; but wc shall treat of 
this when we comC to Arable Husbandr}'. 

Liming is best done by a compost made of vegetable 
mould and ^uicklimi;, and when lime is naturall)^ defleient 
in the soil, it may bfticn he ihorc cheaply and efflcaciously 
'applied in this manner than in the form of artificial com- 
Vpodhds, in which lime, is the chief clement, 

Fencing\% another important point, where every, foot of 
ground is so much lost or gained. The favourite live - 1 
mneds are not well adapted 
for Cottage farms, for wnich, 
in' our opinion, there can be 
nothing so good as stone or 
brick walls, where they can 
be had. At the’outset walls 


cost more money than many 
otnCf isorts of fences,' but 
thdr many advantages soon 
make them pay. Firstly, 
they arc ready for use as 
soon as they arc biiilt ; secondly, the grass grows licaltliily 
close up to them ; thirdly, if properly tempered mortar 
be used in the ' building, they will not harbour insects or 
vermin. Taking these advantages, it will be seen that a 
^one or brick wall, is an investment of cyiilal which 
increases the annual productive value of the farm, 
apart from its purpose aa a substantial durable fence. 
A thorn hedge takes more space, and requires to be 
protected, at the outset, 'by two mil fences — one on each 
side. . These harbour insects, which, as the rails decay, 
attjSck the young hedge, and in process of lime kill plant 
a&et plant, leaving those gaps which are the torment of 
the farmer's life, and occupy a most unreasonable time in 
Ailing up; so much, indeed, that it is in the aggregate 
dottbtfut whether the stone and mortar wall is not the 
cheapest even for the short leased farm. Subdivision is 
best effected* by a wire fence, although partially dependent 
upon the nature of the boundary line, number of acres, 
and the Object to be followed in keeping the land in grass 
or arable. 

Li&uid economy of time and capital 

has been attained by the -new systems employed foV the 
application of liquid manurc—viz., i, irrigation'*; 2, warp- 
ing ; 3, the liquia xh^ure cart ; and 4, tfie hyf^lrant hose 
and jet, 'j 



of the work being to spread the water as evenly over both 
sides of the ridges as possible. Town sewage is now being 
applied in a similar manner ; but as the solid portion of 
the sewage cannot be equally distributed, it is better to 
filter it out, and apply only the clarified liquid or soluble 
portion of the sewage. The chief objection to this plan, 
as now practised, is the waste of fertilising clement in 
the application, as water flowing in an open ditch in con- 
tact with the atmosphere rapidly purifies itself of animal 
and vegetable matter lield in solution. In this respect the 
practice is capable of much improvement, as will be shown 

under the improvement of a 
subsequent practice — viz., 
hydrant hose and jet. 

Warping. — FI o wi ng water 
is capable of conveying a 
lar^c per-centage of its 
weight of sofid matter, as, 
clay, in a state of susperfsioq, 
which it deposits equally 
over land into which it hajs 
been d i reeled and allowed to 
Mib£.ide. Thus, if a small farm is surrounded with a tempo- 
rary embankment, and water carrying clay in suspension 
pumped or turned In from a higher source, so as to fill the 
enclosure to the top of the embankment, and if the water ■ 
is then allowed to settle, it will deposit the greater portion 
of the clay equally over the surface of the small farm* 
The pure water is «hen drawn slowly off, and the work 
termed warping. In this manner from six inches to si 
foot in depth of clay may be laid on poor fenny soils, so, 
as wholly to change their character, and the work is one 
in successful operation, and increasing in adaptation with 
recent improvements in hydraulic machinery and ap- 
paratus. On 3mall fiirms it is generally done by contract, 
at so much per acre for a given depth of warp. Warping 
is also applied to dry, gravelly, and sandy lands by irri^ 
gation. In this case the water is drained off below, and 
the warp remains upon the surface ; and when one ridge 
is done, the muddy w ater is turned on to another. The 
channel a lvg.«, has to be clayed to prevent the /Water 
[esinking. The porous soil gradually filb; up from a b^ 
c d and zr f. This work may likewise be done by' con-i 
ti act, by means of movable pipes, hydrants, and hose, or 
by fixed pipes, &c. ' ^ ‘ 

In a future number i,t is our intention to- give 
illustration^ 6f this subject. * 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOE PROFIT. that, whatever success m.ay be obtained otherwise by 

, . * * constant care and watchfulness, it is never so sreat as 

1II.-;^INCUBAT|0N OF POUtTRY. ^ when the sitter can be shut into a sepanatc ijm, and be 

Muck disappointment in ithe . hatching and rearing of entirely uninole{jted. An extensive run is neither ncce&sary 
young broods would be prevented if more care w'ere taken nor desirable, as it only entices the birds to wander, 
that Uie eggs selected for setting were of good quality— not whereas, in a limited space, they will go back to Acir 
only Ijkcly to be fertiW, but the produce of strong and hardy nests as soon as their wants are satisfied. A shed five 
birds. This remark applies to common barn-door poultry feet square, with a ryu the same width for ten feet out in 
quite as much as to the pure breeds. A friend once front, is quite sufficient lor three hens. 
complaiT»ed to us, that out of a dozen eggs only four or If the hen must be set on the ordinary nest in the fowl- 
five had hatched; and on inquiry, wc found that the house, unless she can be watched every day to see that 
fitting had becjft procured fj:om an inn-yard, whore, to our all goes right, it is best to lake licr off at a regular time 
knowledge, only one cock was running with about twenty every morning, and after seeing to her wants and due 
hens, from which, of course, ho better result could be return, to shut her in so that she cannot be annoyed. She 
expected. When the eggs have to be procured from should be lifted by taking hold under the wings, gently 
elsewhere, therefore, whatever be the class of fowls, rc- raising them first to see that no eggs are enclosed. Very 
quxred, it should first of all be ascertained that there is fair success may be attained by this method of manage- 
at least on<j cock to every six or eight hens, and that he ment, w'hich is obviously almost imperative in very large 
be a strong and lively bird ; and next, that the fowls be establishments, where numerous hens must be sitting at 
not only of the kind desired, but that tlifty are well fed one lime ; but where such large numbers do not ^llow of 
and taken care of. From scraggy, half-starved birds, it a special poultry attendant it is rather troublesome, and 
is impossible to rear a large ]^xood^ as the greater number on an average there will be a chicken or two less thanjf 
even of those hatched will <|ie in infancy. It only remains the hens can be put quite apart, where Uicy need neither 
to ensure that the eggs be fresh, hnd a successful hatching be watched nor, mtcrferecl with. Since we adopted this 
may be anticipated. '] plan we have* from good eggs, always hatch^ at least 

With regard to this latteil point, eggs have been known nine but Of tw^ve,, and. generally more ; and have had no 
to hatch when two months old, oit' even more ; but we trouble or anxiety .till the broods, were actually hatched, 
would nc\et' ourselves setJ from choice, hny i^gg which which 'is anythwi;but the case on llxe other .system. ^ 
had been laid more than a fortnight f arid hiftcr st/t^onth, With reSj^t to thq arrangement of the hatching run, it 
or less, it is useless troubleJ 'Fresli, iiggs^ if a|t well, should, if possible, be in sight of the other fowls, as it 
hatch out in good tifne, ajid .thd chicks stropfe and will keep the sitter from becoming strange to her com- 
lively ; the stale oncs '^wiys’hdteh last, Wing, panions, and prevent an Otherwise iucviublc fight on her 
as much as two days later than new-laid, and the restoration,, to, the possible damage of the brood. Wc 

are often too weak to break the shell. ' We havirWsft^^^SJf.wrsclves, as stated in the first chapter, a shed five 
invariably noticed, whch dofripclldd to take a portlbn ijr, ;%ct and five deep, open in front to a small gravel* or ^ 
stale eggs to make up a siltlngv* that even Driien such- , Under sl'cd must be, besides the nests, a 

have hatched, the suDsequept deaths have’ principally oc- shdlpw /bewe of sand, dry canh,or fine coal 

curred in this portion of ihabrclqd ; and,thht if nonept hen to cleanse herself in, which she specially 

eggs were more than four or .fiVc days old, they not only' ni^dg-ajfc’Ws timp ahd food and wa^cr must be always 
hatched nearly every one, And within an hour or two of ready fbV h$x. With .these precautions the hen may, and 
each other, but the lossfes !iri any .ordinary sea^»h .weiti should, tn every case, with the exceptions presently mcn- 
very few. i . ‘ tioned, be left ^tirely to herself 'I hcre are, hovrever. 

When the eggs are . fran| thq home stock, their quality’ some birds which, if not removed, would starve upon their 
should, of course, be abpVe suspicion. It is scarcely nests sooner th^ leave them; and, therefore, if tlie hen 
neces^iry to say, that in c^dcr to ensure this, every egg has not been oiT for two or three days (we would lest her for 
Ixjforc storing should have legibly written upon it in pencil that time first), we should certainly remove the j^oor thing 
the date on which it was laitl. JCggs intended for setting for her own preservation. To feed upon the nest is a 
arc best kept in bran, the lar[jt: end downward, and should cruel practice, which has crippled many a fowl for life, 
never be exposed to concussion. Another very good plan and cannot be loo strongly condemned. # 

i? to have a large board pierced with a number of round Of all mothers wc pretcr Cochins or Brahmas. Their 
holes in regular rows to receive the eggs. abundant “Huff and feathering is of inestimable advantage 

Hundreds of years ago it was thought that the sex of to the young chicks^ and their lame and gcnik disposition 
eg|;s could be distinguished •by* the shape — the cocks makes them submit to any amount of handling or man jo- 
bemg produced from tUosejof elongated shape, and hens ment with great docility. Cochins certainly appear clumsy^ 
from tne shoil or round (pthers have pretended to dis- with their feet, but wc have never found more cjiichcns 
cern tbc fqture sex from th^ position of the air-bubble at actually trodden upon by them than with any other b^ped. 
the large end. Wc need scarcely say, that these and Many complain that -they leave their chickens loo soon, 
all other fancies have, hundreds of times, been proved but wc have not found it so oursqlves. If they arc kc^*! 
to be erroneous. There is not a breeder of prize poultry cooped, instead of being set at liberty, they u*ll generally 
in England who would not jgladly give twenty^ pounds •f^ur brood their chickens for two months, even tul they hav® 
the coveted knowledge, and thenceforth breed no more laid a second Ixitch of eggs, and desire to sit ag.iin j and 
cockerels than he really wanted ; but the secret has never by that time any but very early broods arc able to do 
been discovered yet, and it is eWn impossible to tell before without a mother’s care. With regard to Brahmas as 
the egg has. been $at upon a short time whether it will mothers, they bqve a peculiarity we never observed in any 
produce a chicken or not. > , •other fowl-r-lliey appear actually* to Iqpk behind them 

Wc have already mentioned thdt the sitting hens ought when moving, lest they should tread upon their h^tlc ones- 
to have a separate sht^d a"pd run providAl lor them, in Dorkings, also, are exemplary mothers, and go wiilxithcir 
ordcr^at the other hens may not occupy their nests during chickens a long time, which recommends them strongly 
absenca, or they thcmsclve^o back to the wrong ones, as for very early Broods. And lastly, a Game hen has qualities 
they will often do if allowed to sit in thcefowlhousc. which tiftcn make her most valuable. She is not only 
Even in a*vcry sin^fdomcstic establishment Ave strongly exemplary hei* care, and a super-excellent forager for^ 
necoiiamcnd that the small additional space requisite be her young l^oqd,but Aviil defend them to the last gasp, 
devotecl to this* purpose, for all our experience J.as proved and render /a good account of the most deicrmined cat 
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^ ever existed ; indeed, it would be a difficult 
richer Jn any case to steal a chick in daylight f?am a 
Game bciu But whatever be the hen chosen, 
she should be well feathered, moderately short-lcggcd, 
and tolerably tame. ^ A very hk;;h authority* lias affirmed 
that none but mature hens sho'jld be allowed to sit, 
and that pullets are not to be trusted ; but ou^. own 
experience and that of very many large breeders does not 
confirm this. We have constantly set pullets, and have 
rarely had any more reason to complain of them than of 
older birds, 

^ThB i^ts may be arranged under the shed any way so 
that no pne can see into them, with the one proviso that 
tfecjr be actually upon the ground. Chicks tluis obtained 
always show more constitution than those hatched on a 


the hen will be in the strictest privacy, will be both 
perfectly ^eltercd and kept cool, and will never mistake 
her own nest for the one which may be placed in the 
other corner. If a third must be made room for, let her 
nest be placed the same distance from the wall midway 
between the others, and like them, with the front of 
the nest to the back of the shed. There will then be 
still nearly a foot between each two nests for the birds 
to pass. 

A damp situ.ntion is best for the sitting shcd,«and will 
ensure good hatching in hot weather, when, perhaps, 
the neighbours are complaining that their chicks are dead 
in the shells. Attempting to keep the nest and eggs very 
dry has mined many a brood. It is not so in nature ; 
cveiy morning the hen leaves her nest, and has to seek her 



wooden bottom at a higher level. This holds good even 
at all times of the year. We are aware that eminent 
authorities who recommend ground-nests in summer, prefer 
41 warm, wooden box in winter for the sake of the hen ; ^ 

‘ l^Ut she will rarely suffer. The heat of her body whilst : 
sitting is so great that a cool situation seems 
gffatpful to her — at least, a hen set on the 
^rbutid rarely forsakes her nest, which is other- 
wise no uncofnmon case. We knew of a hen 
SM^ich, during the month of January, made her 
test on the top of a rock in one of the highest 
imd most exposed situations in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, and brought a large brood of 
strong chickens into the yard* It is only neces- 
sary that the birds should be protected from 
MMnd and rain, in.order to avoid rheumatism ;• 
and this is most effectually done by employing Fig 

for the nest a tight wooden box like Fig. 6, 
open at the bottom, and also at front, wi^ the excep-J 
lions of a strip three inches high to contain the straw. ‘ 
Let one of these boxcs.be placed in the baclcnsorner 
lit the shed, touching tlie side, the front being turned 
to the back wall, and about nine inches from it; and 

' • Mr*. rergtiMon Walr. ^ 



precarious meal through the long, wet grass, which 
drenches her as if she had been ducked in a pond. With 
this saturated breast sl\e returns, and the eggs are duly 
moistened. But if the nesf be dry, the hen be kept diy, 
and the weather happen to be hot and dry also, the 
moisture within the egg itself becomes dried 
to the consistency of glue, and the poor little 
chick, being unable to move round within the 
shell, cannot fracture it, and perishes. Such 
a mishap will not happen if the ground under 
the nest be damp and cool. All that is ne- 
cessary in such a case is to scrape a slight 
hollow in the bare; earth, place the nest-tox, 
already described, over it, and put in a mode- 
rate quantity of straw cut into two-inch lengths ; 
or, still better; some fresh-cut damp grass may 
be ppt in first, and the straw over. Shape the 
strawy also into a very slight hollow, and the 
nest is made ; but care must be taken to well nil up the 
corners of the box, or the eggs may be rolled int6 them 
and get addT«;d. Some people prefer to put in first a fresh 
turf, but if the nest be placed on the bare ground, as we 
recommend, this is useless. The rest of our remarks upon 
this subjeet^must be postponed to a future number. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

nr.— CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS OF TH& HOME. 
The materials to be used include all kinds of ever- 
greens^ everlasting dowers, and coloured and gilt papers, 
it is a strange thing that, though mistletoe is used in the 
decoration of houses, not a sprig of it is put into a church. 
11 lit in hou^e decora- 

curiously-forked Fi| 


leaver may be applied with excellent effect in wreatns, 
or overlapping one another in borders. The varieigatoa 
ancuba maxes a pleasing variety in the colour. . • 

Yews and arbor vitce are useful, especially the 
sprays of them, for covering the framework or devices. 

Myrtle and box also are pretty in narrow borderings, 
into viiich coloured everlasting dowers may be introducecL 

The black bunches 

soinetimcs be used 

trast m the decora- 
if chrysanthcmuihs, 




branches, with their 
terminal pairs of nerve- 
less pale-green leaves, 
and white crystalline 
bcrri«5. 

Holly is of course 
the special tree of the 
season. Its leaves bent 
into various curves, its 
thorny points, and its 
bunches of coral-red 
berries, make it the 
prince of evergreens. 
Let it be conspicuous 
throughout the decora- 
tions. It is a good 
plan to strip off the 
berries, and use them 
strung in bunches, as 
the berries get hidden 
when the sprigs are 
worked into wreaths 
and devices, and the 
berries, bent into little 






Christmas roses, 
primulas, and ca« 
mellias can be oly* 
tained, the general 
effect is heightened 
and the decoration 
becomes more elabo- 
rate and more elegant. 

The best wreaths foi» 
decorating the banis- 
ters of a house, or 
any pedestals, pillacs,, 
or columns, are those 
made in a rope qf 
evergreen sprigs. 
There arc several .ways 
in which such wreatjbs 
arc made. One way 
is as follows Get 
a rope or stout cord 
of proper length, and 
a quantity of twine and 
a handful of. evergreen 
twigs. Begin at one 


bunches, dotted about the festoops here and there, look fend of the rope, which should:* be attached firmly to 


very effective. 

Jvy mujst be introduced with care. 


Small single leaves 


something. Dispose a bunch of the twigs round the 
rope, and tie them on with the twine ; then dispose 


come in with good effect in small devices, or to relieve a another bunob so that the leav es may conceal the stalks 
backgibund of sombre yed or arbor vitse. The young of tho^ already on, and give the? twine a turn round them, 


Laurel is a vary useful ^een in sprays^ and the single | ip place of a rope, to use only a pieceorstout twine to tun 
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wYaatbf fto as pmtnt Its foiling to pieces^ 
t^ad bf twine to tie the twig^ on, to u^c hue* wire, 
lust be hmljr ti^isted round the twigs 
’ Ilk all ktlncdi of wreaths the thickness of ^hc wreath must 
1m cansfoily regulated at the outset, and evenly miuntauied 
ttroughoite^ and atet should be token that all the foliage 
is m CMM direction, especially where two persons 

SM W^fkmg a(^ the same rope The wreaths may be made 
df one kind of ervergreen only, or of an> number of kinds 
ihfetidt the latter has the better effect 1 here should be 
id equal mixture of the fine kinds, as ytw, box, &c , to j 
hew the 'irreath light and spiayey Whether the beme s 1 
he uefo on the hoUy twigs or thicaded and attached at 
M^als, IS, of couise iccoiding to the *11510 of the 
ddeeraton If thicadcd, they iie best fastened among the 
liolly leaves m bunches about as Kige as the natuial 
cltteters, so as to imitate their natural effect 

In fastening the wreath to the pillars, take cut not to 
put It on itpside down, as foliage must nc\ cr be pi iccd in 
n direction cuntiaiy 10 that of its growth AAbtn small 
chaplets or wreaths are constructed, each should be m ide 
by one person, as the effect is frequently spoilt by the 
two ends not matching, or it is othti w isc w mtin/ in 
unifottnit!!^. When the wreaths aie fin died, and btfoic 
they ere hung up, they should be kept in some cool pi k( , 
or dee they TOnVel up ; if necessary, a hUL watei may be 
sprmUed over them 

If hoUyibbetrics are scarce, a good substitute may be 
found hi rose hips, which may have a small piece of wiu 
paused thrbhgh tliem as a stalk, and several twisted 
together. The fallen holly beincs, sti Ling on wire made 
into tibgs, and slippksd over the leaves, aio very cfiectne, 
ilso split peas, glued on heic and thcie in the shipc of 
small rosettes, look like golden floweis, md thevmiy be 
^ made to resemble holly berries by pom mg over them red 
seahng-wax melted in spirits of wine 
Where definite shapes are requned there are scveial 
ibethods of accomplishing the desired effect borne use 
a groundwork of tm^r perforated rinc 

If outline foi ms arc employed, to be covei ccl w ith k i\ cs 
or Umbers, these will bo best colouied bl ick 1 he method 
of arranging the leaves and flowers will depend 111 a gie a 
tneaiUre upon mdividuil taste If it is uquned to use 
^itiasses of berries m such a inannei iliat it would be 
fnCdnvenient or difficult to fasten them together by any 
otiier means, paint the places required to be filled in witli 
a Stifi'eoat of glue, vciy hot and drop the bciiics upon it 
When the glue is dry they w ill be found to adhcie 

HoUy strung has a veiy good effect It is vciy quickly 
dohe, and looks like a rich cord wlun finished, \nd all the 
banisters m a house ina> be driped in holly It is mule 
by threading a packing needle wiili the required length of 
twine, and stringing upon it the Ingest and most cuilv- 
tlboking holly leaves, taking cue to piss the needle 
throu^ the exact centre of c ich kaf 1 lit borderings, to 
Ifleflat along panels of cabinets, doorwavs miriois, and 
the backs of sidcboaids, should be mule of leaves sewn 
id strips on brown papci , or yards of buckram, cut in sti ips 
and sewn together to the lequired lengths Garlands or 
^aXf'Wreaths (I ig i) are best mode on barrel hoops for 
tlieir foundation For making letters there is nothing that 
bends to the shipc of the letters so well as crinoline 
Wfioa, Single letters arc best cut out m brown paper, 
add iho loaves sewn on with a needle and thread 
tUee ddboration is very effective, and looks like carved 
Ivofy, The required shape should be cut out in cartiidge- 
papm and fitxnly glued down to its intended foundation, 
ana Mtbh covered with a coating of thick i^^arm paste, or 
etdfiibg white gtrni into which the rice ^ams must be 
dtopped> nnd arranged so as to he closely and ri^larly 
together, and the whole left until it is *pctfe<lly ^tiff and 
dry InunortoHhS, and other coloured dried dowers, may 
be nved Uk the Mpe manner. 1 he best plan of applying 


the rice is fiist to take a small quantity in a paper funnd 
and scatter it over the design tdf dry Wur on more gum, 
then scatt& the iice on again, and repeat the process till 
the piopcr thickness and evenness is obtained. When 
finished a sharp penknife wUt remove alt superfluous 
grains Monograms made in this Way, if the shadows are 
picked out with Indian ink, roughly put 6n, give a very 
good effect Alternate letters of rice and sealmg-wax 
berries look very fanciful and gay. 

Mottoes and monograms m white cotton wool ipave the 
effect of snow Ihey are produced by cutting out the 
letters in thick white paper, and pasting over them an 
even piece of clean white cotton wool, whiA is, when dry, 
pulled out so as to giv e it a fluffy or snowy appearance 
Ihe ktteis should afterw luls be carefully trimmed with 
a sharp pair of scissors, and mounted on a ground of 
colouicd paper 

If the it IS a lamp in the dining loom, supported by 
chains, liolly wreaths twisted round the chains look well , 
while a ehaplct^tound the base, and a small basket filled 
with mistletoe, suspended fiom the centre of the base, 
look veiy effective Bordeis of evergreens may be placed 
ilong the back of th • siclcbo ird, and if there be a mirror 
in ii i small chaplet in the centre, and seeming to join the 
holders, looks vfeiy pietty Pictuies and mirrors can be 
frimed with mack up holders of evtrgrecns Where these 
lie sejuau, bordris imngccl in the shape of Oxford frames 
1 )ok V cry pretty J f the entrance hall be in panels, narrow 
borcki in >-s of box mil ivy look well, laid on all round, a id 
m the centie liilf hoops or chaplets or a monogram 
Sciolls with mottoes, bidding pcopU to be welcome and 
happy, cither lajd on bnght (oloured calicoes, with holly 
bordeiings, or else mcicly the word “ Christmas,' done 
inlmrel leaves and vaiiegaltd with immortelle flowers 
J ven in the bedrooms the frames of pir lures and mixrors 
can be edged with wicaths 

In 1 ig 4 will be found a bold and effective device for a 
large spxce is, f ir example, the end wall of an entrance- 
hill or 1 inding Ihe cioss pieces ue stout sticks, the 
suf of which must be itguhlcd by the spicc intended to 
be filled , ind it will be found advis ibie to join tliem in 
th( rcntie by a cross joint, othciwise they will be very 
awkwud to nunage They ein then bi wreathed with 
holly md mistU tor, as shown m the* figure The legend 
surroLiiidin/ them is made of letteis tn gilt pipei, pasted 
on to colouiecl c iidboaul snd the fi^mie of the rdbin is 
cut out 1 V c u Aboard and p iinlcd 

1 he monogr ini in I ig 2, signifies Christmas, and is 
\ciy pictty made cither of leaves and bctrifes, or moss, 
glued on cardboard, ind edctcl with three diffeient shades 
of immortelles 1 he boidei is made ot bosses of diffeient 
coloured immoitciles and the outside row of star points 
with fern fronds fig i is a bordering for the cornice of 
a hall, or large loom, and is made of laurel leaves and 
rosettes of coloured piper or immortelles In Fig 3 the 
trefoil IS made of holly leaves, and the border of laurel 

In our decorations we must not forget the dining-room 
table when our guests gather lound it A very pretty 
ccnlie-piece is made by covering an inverted basin with 
me bs, into which insert spngs of holly quite thick until it 
forms a pyramid of boUy On the top place a figure of 
Old FaihcJ* Christmas (which may bo bought at any 
ba7a ir dr sugar plum shop), and instead cf the holly sprig 
he generally holds in his hand, place a spray of mistletoe* 

A great many lights are required, where fir and holly are 
much used, m tible decoration, otherwise the n&ct ts 
heavy and glodmy 

These hints “will make it an easy task to adorn the 
house for Chnstmas , but half the pleasure coi^ists iH 
inventing n**w devices, and giving sceme to one’s tai&te and 
inff''mnty, new ideas springing up and developing them- 
selves as the occasion arises, till the wdrker fmds delight 
m the worHf and 1$ thus best rewarded for the toiL 

t 
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.7.- THE' 'HOUSE.' 

’ ■■'’’\HtrtrsE;-HtrKTiKol'' ^ “ 

TEE^ vord ;^^ho^e” ,il^s in our language a>force and 
wlikh it scarcely has in any other, and which 
ni^keflTt {Peasant to the cars of every Englishman. The, 
Imusis; is iiot whole of home, -but, inasmuch as a 
good and comfortable and wcl^brdercd house contributes 
greatly to the happiness of hpme, we propose to' say some- 
thing upon that subject. At one time or another it is the 
lot of inbst ,pf us to have to seek a house as our place of 
residence^ and also to deal with inconveniences in our 
actual dwellillgs. With regard to the first point, no 
absolute rules can be laid down which shall be applicable 
in all cases, although some hints will be found of general 
utility* We cannot always determine where wc wUl live, 
as that is often very much controlled by circumstances. 
Some have to select their dwellings in large towns and 
cities, where the conditions of salubrity may be less 
favourable than is desirable. But cvci» then it is not 
seldom possible to make a selection, and wlion it is pos- 
sible, every precaution ought to be taken to secure as airy 
and healthy a situation as may be. Supposing we have 
so much lil^rty, we should endeavour to avoid close and 
narrow streets and densely-populated districts ; we should 
seek for a residence which does not lie low, or on soil 
which is at all swampy and ill-drained, and we should try 
to get Of house built upon gravel, sand, clialk, or rock. 
We must also aim at liavjng a good share of sunshine, 
and liglijt, and air. Even if we can choose our home in 
the suburbs, we shall be wise to look out for an open 
situation, and neither too closely hemmed in by trees, nor 
standing upon a bad soil, A very large number of 
speculative builders will remove from ihe ground they 
build upon every particle of gravel, or other useful 
subsoil,- in the neighbourhood of I-ondon, and will have 
the cxca-vations filled in with all kinds of refuse and 
rubbish. It is nccdles& to say that one's house might as 
well stand in a marsh as upon suclf materials, for un- 
wholesome exhalations will arise, and various forms of 
disease be induced in consequence. This is not all ; the 
houses erected upon such ground are liable to be damp, 
and apt to settle down, causing cracks in the w^alls and 
partitions, bulging out in some places, and shrinking in 
others ; hence windows and doors get out of order, and do 
not sfhut and open properly, and expose the inhabitants 
to draughts. 

In the case of newly-built houses it is usually possible 
to find out whether they have been honestly erected from 
the foundation to the top. If old and worthless materials 
have been largely used in the construction, and if the 
work has been executed in a slight and slovenly manner, 
it will soozt become apparent., • 

AU these are matters to be inquired into, even if wc are 
al^t to take a house favourably located ; and of course 
it is .suicidal not to make inquiry if wo are going to pur- 
chase, a house. But even these points are not all, because 
drainage, lighting, ventilating, and internal arrangc- 
tnents have to be looked to. Axi ill-drained house is a 
tttdsante, tod yset, because proper drainage is apt be 
expensive, builders arc often tempted to sin in this matter. 
As for the lighting by means of windows, the windows 
should neither be too few nor too small, nor should they 
be badly placed. The ventilating is a matter which is not 
always ao readily determined, though in general there will 
be cause of cbmplaint if the rooms are small and the 
ceilings low, and u the halls and passages^re nah-ow and 
ci!imfin&d.^ For the internal arrangements "there will need 
ta be ^darefid inspection. It should be seen that every 
door !dhd window opens and closes properjy, and has 
amwopriate fastenings; tliat cupboards, shelves, ^nd 
obsets ate fixed Mn suitable positions ; that ranges and 
fieorgndef are adapted to the places shey occu{{>‘ ; that thb 


floors aetod ^md level, and not foU of gppcat cnwici^ 
and wido spaces between -thefn and Ae debiting 
boards round the. rooms. If gas is. laid. on» the. tedw 
o^ht to;beLSi^cient for the number of lights, » tod. thd 
pipes should not be too small, nor limited tO'>IOO.fto 
rooms* K there are Venetian blinds, they muk 
inspected -and tested, and care taken that they; tochm 
proper condition and order. Water, of course^ wiU Ire Ud 
on, and it must be looked to. Inquire if the pipe^^iis of 
sufficient bore ; whether the taps are in good state, aowod 
and strong ; whether the water is on the main, or only iai 
in at certain hours of the day ; whether the cistern--^ 
which there must be one in any case-^is out of doors^or 
indoors ; and of what material and capacity it is. If the. 
cistern is out of doors you will be without water whem 
severe frost sets in, and you will perhaps be annoyed by 
the bursting of the leaden pipes when the tliaw comm. 
There is no need really to have the cistern out of doors, 
and it is a nuisance when it is so; Should it not be 
properly covered over, the water will be contaminated with 
what arc termed blacks,** in and near large towns, and 
cities. Then, as for the material, a leaden tank or cistern 
is not wholesome, but mischievous, and therefore one of 
slate, or some such material, is in all respects preferable. 
The sink-stone in the back kitchen should be lai^e enougil 
for your requirements, and should be properly prerided 
with a waste-pipe to carry off the water. Such things <r to 
copper or boiler, oven and boiler, and well-gonstrueled 
water-closets, in proper positions, will also all have to, h6 
looked after. Finally, a coal-cellar of adequate capachy. 
and into which coals can be readily conveyed from &e 
street, without filling the house with dust, l^grimiiig 
everything, and causing endless confusion, is to be 
regarded as a necessary. ' 

There will be less to look after out of doors, but some^' *- 
thing demands attention even there. If there is no footr 
pavement with good kerbing, there will be annoyance in 
wet weather, and the steps will get very dirty. A lofty 
and a narrow fiiglit of steps is undesirable on many^ac- 
counts. If steps are numerous, they are inconvenient to 
ascend in b.ad weather, and require much extra cleaning;' 
while, if they are narrow, they look mean, and do not sup- 
ply good accommodation. In front of some houses there 
IS an area, with an entrance to the basement under 
ground-floor. Although this construction has somcadvaivt 
tages, it is open to serious objections. Should the door be. 
left open, a draught like a hurricane will sometimes sweep 
through the whole house. These areas offer a temptatito 
to dishonest persons, who by their measis may get acceto*^ , 
to an unwatched kitchen or breakfast-room, and carry 
away a plate-basket or other valuables. The messengers 
of tradesmen, the milkman, the butcher, the besuth^stons 
boy, and others, may, and do, at these area entrances, 
waste time in idle gossip. Anyhow, they furnish fres 
quenlly too ready exit or admission to such as one would 
rather keep out or in, as the case may be. The house- 
hunter will be wise to look at this, and, if he takes Sttch 
a house, to decide whether be w'ill keep that entrance 
regulai^y locked or unlocked. Where houses are in ter» 
races, this construction may be the only one that ailaws^ 
of a second entrance. In some terraces, the back doors 
open into a lane at the reav of the gardens behind, in which 
case no prudent housekeeper will forget the loc^ Semw 
detached houses most commonly have a side door leading 
jn-ound to the back, and it is a good*arrangement, probably 
the best, for town dwellings. Such a door should, how^ 
ever, have good fastenings, like all others, because il wiU 
not be wise to leave it always open. 

* A small garden in front of the house looks well, unfoss 
in closiV neighbourhoods where nothing flourishes, or in^ 
north Ul^der favourable circumstances, 

little garden & a desirable adjunct, provided it is well ki^pt, 
Lotuion dwtSlings of moderate sire selifom have gardes 
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^^rcnmd, and yet in the suburbs few need be without a 
pimbh in the rear. As everybody loves flowers, everybody 
m&k desire such a ga;4en* We say ** loves' flowers " for a 
^Ididi^-garden is not in every case possible near the 
ISietropoSa Flowers and cvei^greens and ornamental 
trees can be selected for a^ituations, and a small garden 
is not necessarily expensiVit ^^hile it may aflbrd pleasure 
and opxmnunities for exercise. If a house has a garden, 
its condition should be noted, and it will be borne in mind 
that agarden to a new bouse is too often a mass of rubbish. 
Thefe may be no paths, or none properly made and 
gravelled ; or there may be no flower-beds, or none with 
more than a sprinkling of soil over brickbats and mortar, 
and dse like. Now, if a garden does not* cost much to 
keai^ ft costs something to make, and he who has to pay 
for ihe first laying-out of such a garden as we have 
deecribed, will be suffering for others’ faults. “ A pound 
saved is' a pound gained,” and this is never more true 
foaxi in the matter of a garden. Surely it is as much the 
duty of landlord to provide gravel paths to a garden as 
floors to a house, and it is nothing short of dishonesty to 
jt^trry away the soil, and thus to force a tenant to buy more 
to put in Its place. 

If there are any out-ofifices, see that they are what they 
profess to'be ; that the so-callcd stable and coach-housc, 
for example, are fit to contain a horse and a vehicle larger 
than a perambulator or a bicycle. The cabins which arc 
idvertised^for stables and coach-houscs are too often 
ridiculous. 

Without going further into these details, it must be a 
fondamentaT principle with one who seeks a house in or 
gear a great city, or anywhere else, to ascertain what he 
requires and can afford. If in business, the house must 
not be at too great a distance, nor of difficult access, in- 
‘ valving serious outlay of time or of money, or of both. 
If with limited income, or quiet and domestic habits, a 
house is not to be too large. Nobody ought tq take a 
smaller house than he requires for comfortable occupa- 
tion^Jf he can afford to pay for it. As a general rule, it 
should be borne in mind that It is bad to get a house 
either too large or too small 

Another question which house-seekers should put is 
as to the character of particular localities. They may, if 

they like, ask whether such a street is fashionable or un- 
foshionablc, but they will surely ascertain whether it is 
respectable or not. Everybody knows that some neigh- 
bourhoods are not in good odour, and that, in consequence, 
they are gradually deserted by persons of real rcspec- 
' Ubillty^ and commodious houses become inhabited by an 
inferior class at a lower rent. However, it is to be observed 
that the scale of rental varies in localities respecting the 
dbaracter of y/hich no objection is raised. Some of the 
suburbs of London arc more expensive for rent and living 
others, although not more healthy and respectable. 
Pu^^ishes in which rents are moderate, and living cheap, 
T^^ofteu contain an additional number of poor, and in 
nctual practice it may be found that what is gained in rent 
and otner items — especially provisions — is lost in rates 
and taxes. 

^ The inequality in taxes is remarkj^ble, and therefore 
every man who is about to take a house should obtain, in 
writlnjg, a list of the taxes to which it is liable, the amount 
at. which it is assessed, and the actual sums it has paid or 
would have paid for a year past. Many persons get 
annoyed by atscaveries' in this direction which might have 
been <made earlier, and avoided. Those who go to buy a 
houM may foil into even greater mistakes. For instance, 
a house is to be sold for ;^ 75 o in one place, and elsewhere 
the same, or one very similar, can be bought for £6q6. 
Sumosing the houses arc equal, and the localities equal, 
jSna the leases equal, the house at piav be the 

deareit The , purchaser may discover that his extra 
groHAd rent alone is more thw interest iip^n the difier- 


enoe between the prices of the houses. Attention will have 
to be given, therefore, to other points then rent and price 
when nouseii arc taken for a tei^ or the lease purchased. 
Long as our list of precautions has been, it is by no 
means complete ; but it is impossible in any papi^ on 
this subject to specify everything which in various 
circumstances may demand attention from « an intend-* 
ing tenant. Our object in specifying these has been 
to exhibit a summaiy view of uie points to which 
housc-scekers should direct their attention. Wc have had 
in our mind rather thus far those who would rent than 
those who would buy a residence, although we have 
dropped a few hints which the would-be buyers may turn 
to account. 

Far less need be said about choosing a residence in a 
small town or village, although even there, there are 
sundry evils to be guarded against. The reputation of 
the place generally should be ascertained, and if it be not 
considered a healthy one it should be avoided. In any 
case, the situation selected should not be too low or 
confined ; it ought not to be damp, to be in close 
proximity to standing waters, nor to be near any manu- 
facture or occupation from which noxious gases and bad 
smells might rise. To choose a house on the top of a hill 
is not always wise ; for, unless the constitution be strong, 
exposure to cold winds and fogs and rapid changes of 
temperature will he hard to bear, and productive o? mis- 
chief. A moderate elevation is best, and if there be a 
slope it should be gradual aad not steep. Much also 
depends upon the subsoil ; if tenacious, like clay, the water 
which falls wili not percolate through it, but run oif near 
the surface, and a house upon such a slope will suffer, of 
necessity. If, however, the side of the hill be sand, 
gravel, or stratified rock, there will be less danger. But 
in all cases, the soil in the immediate vicinity of the 
house should be flat ; not higher at the back walls than 
at the front, and properly drained, especially at the rear 
of the building. 

It is alw.iys well for ordinary persons to secure them- 
selves against violent and cold winds, as the north, north- 
east, and east. Therefore, houses exposed to these winds 
should not be chosen ; those with an aspect ranging 
from south-east to west arc usually preferable, especially 
if sheltered on the other side by high ground or trees. 
Wlicn gardens and orchards either slope towards the 
south, or are open on that side, they will produce curlier 
and better crops. Houses at the sca-sicle arc to be chosen 
with regard to corresponding advantages, although when 
they arc only visited for a temporary sojourn little is 
thought of the house, the greatest part of the time being 
spent out of doors. 

Wherever a peiibanent residence is in view in a small 
town or the open country, will be necessary not only to 
ascertain in general all the peculiarities of soil, climate, 
aspect, &c., but also facilities of access. Good roads 
arc important ; and now that travelling is so common, 
it is of importance to be within convenient distance 
of a railway-station. Another point is the cost and 
ready procurableness of coal, provisions, and whatever 
else is required for domestic consumption, and not pro- 
duced in the garden. Water is simply a necessity, and 
cannot be dispensed with, and it ought to be abundant at 
all seasons, and good. In some places, otherwise de- 
sirable, water is plentiful in autumn and on to mid- 
summer, and then so scanty as almost to fail. With 
regard to the quality, nothing need be said to prove that 
bad water, as mere surface drainage, or springs chaig^ 
with certain mineral substances, is an unmitigated evil ; 
you cannot be too particular in this matter. Finally, 
wherever a^esldence is erected or provided, care should be 
tak^n that it is supplied with all needful domestic offices, 
that it shquid have a pleasant look-out, ”and that it should 
neither k in a loadv wilderness nor in a close , hnd 
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crowded thorotighfare. As already observed, the house 
is not the whole of home, but it goes far tQ make one : 
and it is our duty to do all we can to have a bright and 
healthy dwelling, and as many domestic conveniences as 
we can get. 


hook H is useful for holding down blocks to be morticed, 
and other purposes. It is nothing but a piece of strpng 
iron bent something like a crook, and fitting* Idosely into 
the hole in the bench at k. The block to bo held is 
placed under the part H, and a sharp blow with a maBet 
on the top of the crook fixes i|b A blow on the back atT 
releases the work. ^ 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

^ THE CARPENTER’S BENCH. 

Fig. 48 shows the simplest possible kind of c^enter’s 
bench, but it^^ almost needless to state that it is not an 
absolute necessity. Any solid old tabic, or wide shelf, 
about two feet nine inches or three feet from the ground, 
can be used to plane up a piece of wood upon if a screw or 
nail be driven in as a stop for the wood ; but there would 
then be no means of holding a board on edge fpr the 
purpose of planing it, and wc shall therefore describe the 
figure for the benefit of those who wish igay a bench 
for themselves. 

A bench may be made cither as a fixture or movable ; 
the former, of course, will be 
preferable. It consists of a 
strong frame, firmly mor- 
ticed and screwed together, 
and strengthened by a thick 
plank along the front, and in 
width two to three feet across 
the top, which should be of 
planks not less than two 
inches thick. In front, and 
at the head of the bcncTi 
Fig. 48, is the bench vice, 
consisting of the board n, 
whicli screws in and out by 
means of the screw c, which 
works in a wooden nut fast- 
ened behind a, the further 
end being supported by the 
rod o, which projects from 
the sliding board through A, 
in which it slides looic. I'he 
screw c is turned by the 
handle F, and the vice is 
opened or shut according to 
tne direction. The wooden 

spike at M falls into a small groove in the screw c, and 
keeps the shifting board close up to the head of the screw 
when turned outwards. The slide D is often replaced by a , 
screw like C, and this, perhaps, is a better arrangement. ; 

The stop E may be simply a square log, fitting tightly into j of rank and title, or to others, in speaking to* whom 
a hole in the bench top, and having a few sharp teeth at ' society requires attention to certain formalities. Therein 
its edge, which bury themschxs into the wood required to j an etiquette in these things, inattention to which is 
be held and keep it in its place. The stop is knocked up ! nothing but a breach of good manners. It is therefore 
or down with a mallet, but soon works loose. A better 1 very desirable that we should learn how to address persons 
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HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.— IL 

Of all faults in letter-writing the most important to be 
avoided is bad grammar. Those who arc not in the habit 
of writing much are very apt to blunder in Acir grammar, 
although w(!ll and correctly-expressed sentences are among 
the chief excellencies of a letter. Everything should be 
said in as easy and natural a style as possible, without 
any attempt at quaintness and originality. A letter is 
not a fine oration, to be adorned with rhetorical fiourishes ; 
nor a poem, to be filled up with pompous and high- 
sounding phrases. The choice of words is very important. 
They should in no case be low and vulgar, and any 

approach to what is called 
‘‘slang” is to be avoided 
most carefully, pn the other 
hand there must be no fool- 
ish ambition to use uncom- 
mon and pretentious words, 
the meanings ot which have 
to be sought but in a dic- 
tionary. It is necessary to 
vary the style according to 
the persons addressed. To 
relatives and intimate ac- 
quaintances the style may 
be more lively, cheerful, and ‘ 
unrestrained. Playful and 
affectionate epithets can in 
such cases be properly •jnr 
iroduoed. When, however, 
one writes to superiors or 
strangers, all that is written 
should be in as calm and 
dignified a manner as can be 
adopted, provided only diat 
the language be ^ways 
simple and intelligible. We 
advise persons w'ho keep a diary, or put down notes of 
occurrences’, or write memoranda, to adopt the style in 
which they ought to write to strangers and superiors. • 
Now and then Icttcis have to be addressed to persons 


Fig. 43. 


fdrm^ of stop is that of which we ^ve an illustration 
in Fig. 49. It consists of .a plate, B, to which is hinged 
at p the knife C, which is screwed down by the screw 
^ and the edge K being cut into teeth,* which stick 
}niu the wood, as in diagram. The spring, f, coiled 
in the box underneath, keeps the pl.ate \^11 up to the 
head of the screw, but the top plate C can be screwed 
down quite level with the bench top, which is a great 
advantage, as it then cannot be at all in the way. The 
lower plate is let into a hole morticed in the wood of th# 
bench, to which the whole is fastened bjy the screws H I. 
The screw principle introduced here gjves great advan- , 
tages over the hammering up or down of a plain block, 4 
from 4 he fineness of the adjustment obtainable, enabling 
the workman to pl^ne the thinnest boards ^fithouf danger 
of taking a piece out of his plane-iron. The price Of this 
dqg is about three shillings. T^ere are several other 


ftHeeX atopa^ \pt this seems the^mmplest • The bench {^occasion the forms employed in addressing tided pefaom, 


of rank and title, and, in fact, cycn'body we wrijtc to. In 
addressing ordinary gentlemen it is enough to style them 
Sir, at the beginning and end of letters. Ifwe have some 
kno^Wcdge of them, wc may say Dear Sir ; and if we arc 
intimate with them we may say My dear Sir, A similSr 
rule applies to ladies, who, under corresponding circum- 
stances, are addressed as Madam, Dear Madam, or My 
dear Madam. It is a custom with some, who feel that 
they need not be quite so formaj, to head and end their 
letters by laying My dear Mr, Jones, or Dear" Mr. Jones ; 

A still greater familiarity is allowed in addressing very 
intimate fsiends, and it is not rude to say in such u case. 
My dear Jc^cs. Nay, there arc cases in which personal ^ 
names can be employed, but prudence must dictate con- 
cerniSg these : they may safely be admitted in writing to 
brothers, a»d sisters, and cousins, and also in addressing 
playnrntestaod school-fellows. We reserve to another 







inmates of the house- domestic 


^ ^MATES OF TB® HOUSER-DOMESTIC 

.iv^DOMESTIC ^SERVANTS ANP THEIR DUTIES. 
13 ^ jervant grimncc is being csmstantly discussedto very 
puijpose, simply because more people are capable of 
^'d^)l6ring an evil ^an sn^ggittlng a remedy* Admitting that 
the clas^f domestic servffis has generally become more 
deficient in ability than any other body of labourers in the 
social scalCf soipe allowances should be made for their 
shoAconmi)^ dwtng to the exceptional circumstances to 
liidneh^of lale ycars they have been exposed. To cite only 
theincreased facilities of locomotion* F ormcrly 
gms ivei:o content to live from one year’s end to 
in the same situations from sheer** inability to 
, >1he eicpenses of travelling any' distance. Now-a- 
, , ^ trains have thrown the servant-market open, 

odhteQuently, even remote provinces arc drained of 
adp. The rush is to large towns^and especially 
WfAmdmi, where wages arc high^ and dress and pleasures 
fhmiifiib and cheap* Arrived at their destination, servant 
i^:rerym€ly find their mistresses unable or unwilling 
tidhdp'them. 

l not to be so. Middle-class employers did not 

«dNrays i:onsider it beneath them to engage practically in 
the ^ work of housekeeping. But since the frenzy for display 
and excitement has seized upon all classes alike, mistresses 
aJt' apt t!0 impose upon their servants lesponsibilitics 
the latter are unfitted by previous training to dis- 
charM. Nothing is more natural than that vexations 
and disappointments should be the result. 

litis not be expected that any sensible change for the 
bdtter''will take place yet awhile. Not until education 
pmper has corrected the existing false notions of employer 
am employed, may we hope for a happier state. In the 
''meanwhile^ every mistress has it in her power to help the 
good fime in coming, by fulfilling her own part of the 
contract with her servants scrupulously and diligently. 

The first step in this direction is, as far as possible, to 
makex no engagemen^ls which do not promise to be of a 
lasting nature. By this is meant, not to engage a servant 
with a known unfitness for the place. Many ladies arc 
prone to take young women into their service, just to stop 
St gap, or to tide over a difficulty. All that they want is, 
to find some one to fill the place for a time, whilst they arc 
suitmg themselves at leisure. 

^Of coarse it will be remarked, that it is impossible to 
do the wcnic oneself, and that the risk must be run. To 
this it may be replied, that it should be every mistress’s 
dndeavour to acquaint herself with servants’ work ” 
generally, in order to meet such emergencies. If ladies 
were euj^osed to possess this knowledge more generally 
fiioci'is Commonly believed, servants would be less inde- 
petiAteftt*^ And for this reason ; like other workers, they 
CD'iive by the demand for their services. As it is at 
{Kment, cooks that^ know nothing of cookery, and nurses 
dlht iare ignorant of the nurture of childhood, get as 
gdM place& and oftentimes higher wages, than women 
ymn *i«aHy kn'ow their business, and are high principled 
to do w'hat they undertake. 

of wages. It is a very prevalent notion that 
wages secure efficient service. The assumption, how- 
e>vuar: ds ^ from being well-founded. As a general rule, 
uervants are satisfied with the average rate of 
wa((ba;*]and care more for a comfortable situation, where 
tho^pgynmits are fair an^ certain, than for higher remu- 
neratioia ilbah is customary. Exceptionally high wages are 
apt tO ‘be;regatded as a bribe rather than as a v/ell-camed 
reward* It is better to pay for length of serv'ce than for 
the qaaHties tuttumlly supposed to be po*#scssed by senrants 
in Tespecclve nlaces* Thus, if a servant enmrs a 
steifiony say atj(;wefve pounds a year, it is a (better plan 
to inevease her li^es yearly one pound, thar> to pay a 
outset whh nO^ospect of a nse. Many 


servants leave good places for the sole reason that Iffiey 
Have no suCh encouragement to remain. The policy m 
refusing a similar increase is short-sighted, far‘ changing” 
is generally a costly experiment. It is not to be suj^osed 
that wages arc to go on continually increasing ,* a rmnthOa 
to be arrived at at last ; but thO limit should be the fidl 
extent of the employer’s means, and somewhat over and 
above the possible worth of the servant’s labours 'to a 
stranger. By this means, there is some very great possi- 
bility of securing personal interest, if not attachment, in 
those who serve. 

Intimately connected with wages is the finding of extras. 
For some reason or other, which it is difficult to account 
for, many iiousekcejicrs do not undertake to find grocery 
and beer, but allow money for those articles of consump- 
tion. Either such things arc necessary to the diet of 
servants, or they arc not. If they arc necessary, it is better 
by far to provide tea, sugar, and beer, than to give mottcy 
which may not applied to its proper use. In point of 
economy, the money payment is a losing one, because a 
housekeeper having to feed a certain number of persons 
daily, the better all the meals are supplied, the more 
regular is the consumption likely to be, A girl that goes 
without a good tea is more likely to prove an inordinate 
•suppcr-catcr than one who has previously enjoyed a good 
meal. 

With regard to beer money. If beer be a necessar>% 
the money ought to be spent in buying the required 
nourishment ; if not, there is no sense in giving wages in 
lieu of it. 

Perquisites are happily going out of fashion ; but a 
certain class of servants still stipulate for them. The 
principle is bad, and tends more to promote dishonesty 
than any other flaw in our social habits. When a mistress 
once allows licr ^»crvants of their own accord to dispose of 
any articles, it is almost impossible to draw a line between 
what is a rightful perquisite or what is a misappropriation, 
not to say a theft. ‘The articles may be of small worth, 
and. perhaps, useless to the owner ; but the power of dis- 
posing of such things is a temptation to swell the profits 
by unfair means. 

In a well -managed household every remnant of food 
and clothing should be disposed of by the mistress’s 
hand. If she pleases to give away things that are useless 
to herself, the gift is acknowledged as such. Oitf* the 
other liand, if a servant has |the power of taking certain 
articles as a right, no thanks are due. Dripping, bones, 
rags, and worn-out apparel all have their uses, as we shall 
endeavour to prove in the course of subsequent articles 
on this subject. 

With regard to '.i plan of household work. Whether 
an establishment be larg;* or small, positive rules should 
be laid down for observance in all that relates to the 
comfort of the family and the despatch of work. The 
best plan is to ha\^ the order of work and rules for the 
in- coming and out-going of the servants legibly and 
tersely written, and pasted on the walls of the kitchen. 
A little ornamental bordering and varnish makes the pla- 
card^ appear both pleasing and permanent. Any express 
duty required of the servant should be particularised 
thereon. 

In order to carry out' the above plan successfully, the 
mistress should have a corresponding table at hana for 
her own reference, so as not to give contrary orders in- 
advertently, and thereby nullify the rules. 

Whether foljpwers ” are allowed is a question often 
put by a servant , on applying for a situation. Except 
Under very rare circumstances, it is better to disallow the 
I privilege. While speaking on 'this subject, we ma;^ add 
that thd wordf'“ followers "lias a very clastic thcaiilng, and 
as it '*is difficult to draw a line between those ■that hrd 
unobjectionable and oth^ise, no Hardship eiafi be folt Hk 
refosing visits to the kitchen sa^TUpon 
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periteissioii. The ^nmngem^tit to elfoa 
cally a^servitnt shall be permitted to go out a^u see ker 
firieMs, does dovay,witb the necessity lor having them to 
call on her. »,Ajt the some time, a mistress should be 
careftal not to < bind herself to .spare her servant on a 
certiinsday in c^very month, as is sometimes demanded. 

Once;- in a month when convenient” is a better under- 
standing. 

Most servants, in addition to the monthly holiday, ask 
to be nllbwed to go to church of a Sunday once in the 
day. This request is reasonable ; and if a servant really 
goes to a placa^f worship, some inconvenience should be 
borne by her employers to secure her this liberty, but if 
she goes instead to see her friends, it should be a matter 
for consideration whether she shall go out or not. At .any 
rate, the absence ought not to extend beyond the lime 
occupied in the church service. 

Dress is a very disputed point in these days between 
mistress and maid. Any attempt to restrict young women 
in the choice of their garments will be found fruitless. 
Certain fashions, however, which arc likely to be destruc- 
tive to the employer's property, or unfitted for the per- 
formance of a servant's duties, a lady has a. right to 
prohibit — for instance, crinoline. 

Caps and white aprons for answering the door and 
waiting at table, are befitting to young women in service. 
Those hUle crochet caps, now so cheap and Ijc coming, 
are the best head-gear to stipulate for. Chignons ought 
to be strictly forbidden in the house. Large holland 
aprons, to be worn whilst bcchmaking and jlusting furni- 
ture, are necessary garments ; also, cotton gowns for 
morning wear. 

If ladies w'ould be at a little pains to mention their 
wishes on this subject, young women in service would 
supply themselves with suil:<blc wardrobes. Whatever 
clothing a servant chooses to wear when out for a holiday 
is beyond a mistress's rqjle. 


COOKING. 

50U?G AND MKAT DISHES AT MODERATE COST, 

Pea — The quality of this will much depend upon 

the water with which it is made. The peas arc often 
found«fault with when it is the water which is really to 
blame. Nevertheless, some peas are good boilers — others 
not ; but unfortunately there arc no moans of knowing 
them beforehand. Split peas, when good boilers, are 
cooked sooner , than whole ones ; but split peas wdll often 
behave as badly as the w'orst wdiolc peas. The water to 
cook di^ peas, cither white or blue, should be jv^?— rain 
or river-water, without a particle of salt. Soak them for 
a night in some of this, and ‘then set them on the fire 
separately not with the meat nor w4th the meat-broth 
ioibake the soup), in a saucepan with the water cold. 
Let them come to a boil gradually, and simmer slowly till 
they are quite tcmler. Then pour them into a cullender 

e )d oyer a bowl, and squeeze them through it with the 
of ifa wooden spoon, so as to retain the skins (if the 
peiw are whole; in the cullender. The crushed peas 
which have passed through the cullender |irc what is 
called the purde of peas. Take any good meat-broth or 
stock you nave, not too salt When it boils, throw into 
it a good quantity of celery cut into short lengths, and 
a smaller quantity of chopped carrot and turnip. The 
flavour of the celery ought to prevail ; ^vhen it is not 
to be^ had, a little celery seed crushed jvill be a good 
smb^ititutc. When the vegctabltss arc tender, stir in your 
puidc^ 4and serve accompanied by toasted bread, cut into 
5<|i«res., t 0 ;spak in it^ Another flavour much npprovM with 
itopp |h» that of sage. Dry the leaves before a g«itlc 
rub 'them powder between , your hands, end serve 

in i laucer for c^ch person to dust Tnto his plate of soup 


alm^afthe cl^oses. Pea soup, a good thing in itsdf« 
may hie madic, still better by taking one or. two hocks oi 
pork, slightly salted (or, if much salted, well steeped in 
tepid water to dsaw out the brine), and making the broth 
for the soup with them, and when the soup is 
cutting up the pork into pieces and adding k 

thereto. Your pea soup then t^omes victuals dOid drink 
I in one — substantial diet for a hard-working man. .Pegs 
[ are a valuable article of food, and their use might. hn 
I extended with great advantage. For instance, if you 
your bread at home, sometimes add one pound of 
meal to every stone of flour, and it will make the bread all 
the more nutritious. Pc.as are a very supporting food both 
for grown pccqifc and for children. I'hey should be eaten 
— wc arc told on medical authority — once or twice a week 
all the year round. 

Vegetable Soup, — Slice into a pail of cold winter two or 
three lettuces, a leek or two, a few onions and potatoes, 
and one turnip. Any garden vegetables you have maybe 
added to the .above. Put a good lump of dripping into a 
saucepan with a close-fitting lid ; when it is melted, put 
in the vegetables, with no more water than hangs to theto ; 
shut down the lid, and let thorn stew gently, shaking .them 
about to avoid burning. When they are half done, stir in 
[ enough broth or water to make the quantity of koup you 
I want, add .a few leaves of celery and sorrel (if iq be had)^ 
j and a tcacupful of green peas, or, cook half a pint of dry 
peas, and mash them through a cullender into your, soup** 
Let it boil till the vegetables are done enough; season 
with pepper and salt ; stir in a little bit of butler. Put. 
slices of toasted bread into your tureen, and pour the soup 
over them. • . 

Shin of Beef Soup. — A departed humorist has said, 

“ Of all the birds that fly in the air, commend me to the 
shin of beef. Tlierc’s maiTow for the master, meat for 
the mistress, gristle for the servants, nnd bones for the 
dogs.” iJy successive stewings and warmings-up, it be- 
comes better and better every day, until it is all of it coir- 
sumed. It may be cooked as follows :*^Takc three or/our 
pounds of shin of beef, cut the meat into two or three slices 
down to the bone, which should remain undivided and still 
j cntlosctl in the ilesh. Plug up each end of the bone with 
a stiff paste made of flour and water, to keep in the manow. 
bet It on the fire in a boiler of cold water, with six or eight 
pcppcrcorii^i and three or fohr cloves. Skim as Jong as 
any scum rises. If you season with salt, it must be very 
slightly; otherwise, by continued boiling and warming- 
up, the broth will be so reduced as to become too salt. 
Let it boil gently for four hours, then make' it boil^ 
fast, and throw in a few peeled turnips, carrots^ and 
onions, with a small bunch of thyme and parsley. When 
the vcget.Tblcs arc lender, you may serve the soup with 
bits of toasted bread floating in it. When the soup has 
been 5ier%'cd, take up your beef, remove the slices oU 
meat from the bone, separate them, if needed, with a 
Icnifc and fork, put them in the middle of a hot dish,4and 
arrange the v^'gctables round them, cutting the carrots 
and turnips into shapely bits. For sauce, fry chopped 
onions •brown, stir in amongst them a dessert-spoonful of 
flour, dilute with a little of the soup, add two dessert*^ 
spoonfuls of mushroom catchup (for the making of which 
we will give a recipe in due course), pepper and ^It, stir 
all together, and pour it over your slices of shin, theii 
ser\ e. For the marrow ; toast large round of brea^ 
•lay it on a hot plate, spread thc*marr«w roughly on 
season with pepper, salt, and a Httle mustard, cut it) into 
as many pities as there arc persons sitting at the tablq^ 
and serve. \ - 

Sausages and Cabbage , — Shred a finc-hearted cabbaigO 
or sav<?y into a mil of cold water, picking it over teal 
by leaf to seg tha% no impurities are left ; rinse the iheed 
cabbage welj thtrein, then put it into a deeg sa^eptA 
of boiling soft water, without salt. L$rt it boil, WitttjtiMI 
t • 
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lid off, and with only just water enough to cover ,it, till 
tiljie cabbage is tender. Stir now and then, to prevent j 
its sticking to the bottom, and if the liquor evaporates too ; 
much, fill up with hot water. Contrive, when the cabbage 
is done, to have just enough liquor left to moisten it. | 
TTien bury in the cookec^cabbage a pmind or more ofi 
uncooked sausagel Putfhe lid close down on the sauce- 1 
pan, to keep in the heat and vapour ; let them stew, not , 
too slowly, shaking them now and then, for twenty or I 
five-and-twenty minutes. Have ready, on a hot dish, a 
thickiiSi round of toasted bread. Take the sausages out 
of the cabbage with a spoon, and arrange them in a row 
on the toast Squeeze the cabbage in the saucepan with 
the 1:feick of your spoon, and pour the liquor over the 
sausages and toast. Then serve the cabbage, neatly 
pll«Ml on another hot dish. This dish has the advantage 
of being, easily heated up again, when it is quite as good 
as at first. If no sausages are left when the cabbage is 
watmed-up again, spread it in a layer on a dish, and on it 
put a few poached or fried eggs, or three or four slices of 
toasted bacon. 

mEpping Sausages . — ^Take sage, thyme, and especially 
knotted marjoram, if you can get it. If they have 
been splashed with earth or sand by ihc rain, as often 
happens, you must wash them thoroughly clean, and let 
them dry in a current of air. When quite dry, strip 
the leaves from the stalks, and chop them veiy fine 
together. «Mix a small quantity of this thoroughly with the 
chopped sausage-meat (which should be seasoned with 
adlapice and nutmeg) before putting it into the skins. 
The dose of this will depend upon taste ; at the first 
trial,* it is better not to overdo it. These aromatic herbs 
can be dried in a slow oven, rubbed between the palms to 
a powder, and kept in bottles for future use. In a fresh 
' state, a very small proportion of parsley and chervil may 
be mixed with them. 

Roast Pork and Potatoes^ Fried Whole , — The pig must 
be scalded, not singed. Take a good piece of the loin or 
spare rib, score the f>kin, to make nice crackle, and let 
out the fat. Roast it before the fire, over a catch-pan. 
Take middle-sized or small potatoes ; first wash and dry, 
then peel them, so as not to have to wash them after 
peding ; wipe them dry with a napkin. When the pork 
IS roasted, pour the fat into a small deep saucepan ; set it 
on the fire ; when quite hot, fry the potatoes in it to a light 
dear brown. The fat will serve again, or for other pur- 
poses. 

Haricot Mutton . — Take the chump end of the neck, 

^ or the breast, of mutton ; cut it up into small pieces, of a 
size to be helped with a spoon. Set them on the fire, in | 
just enough water to keep them from burning. Keep 
timing them about in this, till they are half-cooked and 
nicely browned. Then take them out and lay them on a 
d'islt. To the gravy remaining in the saucepan, add more 
water, with flour, pepper, salt, and a sprig of thyme and 
parsley. Stir these well together, then return your mutton , 
to the saucepan. After it has boiled a few minutes, put i 
in some peeled potatoes (whole, if small, halved, if 
laxge), a carrot sliced, a turnip the same, and cither 
^mall onions whole, or large ones sliced. When the 
VOgetabies arc cooked, your mutton is ready. Serve 
the whole together on the same , dish. You may lay 
dices of toasted bread, as sippets, at the bottom of, or 
FOirnd, the dish. They will make it both more sightly 
and more 'plentiful ' ' 

PigP Fiy is •much nicer, tenderer, and more econo- 
mics^ baked than fried. Into a large puriding-basin, 

a slices of the heart and liver, pieces ofr the chitter- 
^ frill,** and spleen, intennixed vith sliced onions, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and allspice. ^ Cover 
them with water, »n which a little flo,'Vr hns^ been care- 
fully mixed ; pbt a plate on the top, an^ set in the 
oven tiU done eiiQfigh. 


Pigjl liver , — Open the liver, by cutting it in halves 
horizontally, but without detacning the separate por- 
tions. Lay it thus open on a dish, season it with pepper 
and salt, and pour over it a little oiled butter ; let it so 
remain a quarter of an hour. Then spread over it equally, 
a stuffing made of bacon, chopped parsley, and shalot, or 
whatever other stuffing suits your taste and judgment 
Then close the liver, and wrap it in caul, or ‘‘leaf," or thin 
internal sheet-fat of a pig or calf. Lay this in a deep dish, 
with a slice of bacon under and upon it ; cover closely 
with another dish over it, and set in a gentle oven. When 
done, take it out of the leaf-fat, and servj^t with its own 
gravy, relieved by a little vinegar. 

Black much-approved recipe), — Have ready 

well -cleansed pigs* entrails, exactly the same as arc used 
for containing sausages. Keep them steeped in cold 
water, until you want them. To one pint of fresh-drawn 
pigs* blood, lake three pints of onions ; chop them toler- 
ably fine, and pook them till they are nearly or three- 
quarters done, m a saucepan, with the least drop of water 
at the bottom, stirring them all the while, to prevent them 
browning. Take two pounds of fresh pork, without bone, 
fat and lean in equal proportions; chop it up fine. Mix 
well together the minced pork, the onions, and the 
pigs* blood, seasoning with salt, pepper, and allspice, or 
mixed spices ground together. Tie one end of your 
sausage-skin, and, by means of a funnel or sausage-stuffer, 
fill it at the other with the mixed ingredients. Then tic the 
upper end of your pudding, coil it in the desired shape, 
or tic it into short lengths, and throw it into boiling 
water, which you will keep galloping for twenty or five- 
and-twenty minutes, according to the thickness of the 
pudding., Then take it out, and set aside to cool So 
prepared, it will keep good two or three days in summer, 
a week in winter. Wlien wanted to serve, you may 
broil it gently over a slow fire ; but this requires care, 
to prevent the skin from cracking. A better way is to 
set it a few minuses in the ovTn of a cooking-stove, or 
in a Dutch or American oven, in front of an open 
kitchen-range. 

Pigd Heady Boiled with Vegetables . — Take half a 
pig’s head (without the brains and tongue), put it into 
an earthen vessel, with half a pound of coarse salt, and 
leave it three or four days, turning it frequently, and 
basting it with the brine that forms. Put it into a^oup- 
kcttlc, with six quarts of cold water ; bring it to a boil, 
skim, add pepper, shred onions, cabbage, and celery; let 
it simmer over a gentle fire, and add potatoes three- 
quarters of an hour before serving dinner. Then taste 
if the broth is salt enough ; soak with it some bread in 
your soup-turcen ; pour the broth over it. Drain the head, 
and serve it, accompanied by the cabbage and potatoes. 
With a little pea -powder, previously steeped, and a boil 
up after mixing it, you can convert the broth into pea- 
soup. 

Pumpkin and Rice Soup , — ^Wash in cold water the 
uantity of rice required to make your soup ; ' set it on the 
re in cold water, let it boil till nearly done enough, set 
it aside. Pare your pumpkin, and cut it into bits as big 
as a walnut ; put it in a saucepan with two or three sliced 
onions, one cr two cloves, a leaf each of celery and parsley, 
a trifle each of pepper, salt, and sugar, and amply sufficient 
water to make your soup. Boil till you can crush the 
onions and pumpkin to a mash ; mash them well with 
a large wooden ladle ; pour all through a cullender, to 
strain off the j^brous portions. Then set the strained 
pur^e on the fi^e again ; add to it the boiled rice and a 
good bit of butter, and keep stirring (to mix well, and 
prevent sticking to the bottom) until the rice is tender. 
Then iierve,^a you will have an exc^ent autumnal soup. 
Thei-e is no reason why, instead of water, you Should not 
use any good meat or poultry-broth (not wt) which you 
happen to have. ^ . 
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Kig. X. 

the sea it is not always 
water, and therefore it 


the aquarium. 

MARINE AQUARIUM. * 

In a formei* number instructions were given for the 
management 0^ the fresh -water aauarium. These, as 
far as regards the admission of light and regulation of 
temperature, apply equally to 
salt-water aquana; but in 
other respects, tlie marine col- 
lection r^uires greater atten- 
tion to detail, and therefore 
must be treated aadependently. 

In localities near the coast 
there is, of course, little diffi- 
culty in obtaining the objects 
necessary to furnish an aqua- 
rium; but at a distance from 
easy to get even a supply of 
becomes a matter of considerable importance, at starting, 
to know how to proceed in the manner least likely lo 
result in disappointment. 

The first step to be taken is to choose the vessel. The 
best form is the ob- 
long square tank, 
with the back 
sloping inwards to- 
wards tliL bottom, 
all except the glass 
front being made of 
slate. But as this 
is not easily pro- 
curable, the confec- 
tioner's cover in- 
verted, and fixed on 
ast«ind, will answer 
the purpose. As it 
is advisable to pre- 
sent as large a sur- 
face of water as 
possible to the ac- 
tion of the air, the 
vc.ssel chosen should 
not be deep, but the 
greater the circiim- 
lerenoe the better. 

It should be pro- 
vided with a jrlass 
the centre. 




ROCK l-nOL WITH (>RA\VRKD AKD ANRMONES. 

fi, s, 3. 4 . — Aciifiia meumbrynnthemum in dinrmit Mngc!. of «vpnn&ion | 


t«igc oC a visit to a watering-place, and make an agree- * 
ment with a fisherman to fill a small cask or large jar, 
and transmit it to you by rail. In giving him instruct] onsT, 
tell him to procure the water not less than a mile from 
the shore, in order to avoid the importation of impurities, 
By this means the witcr has succeeded in omaining 

water fromWcymouth,Broa£ 
stairs, and Harwich, the ves- 
sel used being a nine-gallon 
cask, and the total expense 
not exceeding sixpence per 
gallon. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the vessel 
should be new, or, if a stone 
jar, carefully cleaned. 

Fitf. 2. There arc a very large 

quantity of beautiful objects that may be kept in a 
marine aquarium ; but as the most attractive are not 
easily procured, and require some care in their manage- 
ment, the beginner should first try his “prentice hand" 
upon such as can be most readily obtained ; these for- 
tunately arc the least likely to perish from neglect. ^ 

Presuming that a 
vessel has b^n pro- 
vided bcfoi^ leaving 
home, and that a 
few gallons of water 
(twice thq, quantity# 
actually required for 
the aquarium) can be 
forwarded or taken 
back as luggage, the 
visitor to the sea- 
side may easily ob- 
tain all that he re- 
quires by taking a 
ramble over the 
rocks at low tide. • 

• The most speedy 
method of gathering 
the objects is as fol- 
lows : Take a tin 
can, as shown in 
Fig. I, a net with 


cover having a circular hole cut in 
This will check evaporafion, keep out the 
dust, prevent anything getting out, and yet admit suf- 
ficient ain 

The water is the next matter lo be considered. Some 
wtiters have recommended the u^c of artificial sca-watcr, 
prepared by dissolving a mixture of 
salts in rain water ; but the risk of 
failure is too great to make the 
experiment worthy of trial. There 
arc certain ingredients and living 
organisms in natural sea-water that 
would bo absent from the imitation, 
and upon the presence of these 
success may possibly depend.* 

The easiest method of procuring 
real sea- water, is to take advan- 

• An analysis of xoo parts of the water of the CJiannel gives the following 
mult:— 


Wat^r 

Chhiride of sodium (salt) 

Magnesium 

Sulphate of innj;nesium 
Salphateof calcium ... 

... ... 

ite of hme « ... 
» of inagpeiium... 

1... .1* 


... 96-^70 x 

... j a 

... o*’6o j £*0 

/ L'l Id 

“un 



a ‘long handle, Fig, 

2, and a hammer, 
and go to the beach about half an hour before low water. 
Choose the spot where the rocks stretch out farthest from 
the shore, and make your way over them to the water's • 
edge. To do this some care is required, for the wTack 
that covers the rocks is exceedingly slippery, and a false 
step may launch you into a pool. As salt water is not 
beneficial to shoe-leather, those who 
are not provided with sand-slippers^ 
should rub a little tallow over their 
boots, especially in the crevice above 
the sole, before starting out Fii*st 
dip your can half full of water, and 
then wriggle the net quickly round 
the edges of the rock pools within* 
reach. There are several kinds of 
small fish that may thus be caught, 
but as ;hey do not live long in con- 
finement, yoa need not feel greatly disappointed if you 
l^fail. You will have no difficulty, however, in capturing a 
few sJirimps or prawn-s, cilthough it requires a practised 
eye to SCO 'iriiem. Wlicn in the water, they are almost 
Jran.sparent,\id thus easily elude detection, and when 
caught in a net they are scarcely observable, unless they 
force^itlTemsclves into notice by jumping about. 

You will ^ve {^scovered that the rocks on which yotj^ 
stand are inlersected by fissures, which are concealed by 
the sea-weea. Take the handle of your net and threw 
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ihB j^eed back, so as to CTtjpose the crevices to vm^* 
Here^ clinging against the sides of the rocks, you vjJiU 
iee .Gonvpx^shapcd spots of a jelly-like substance, the 
colours being either brown, olive green, or red. These 
are the commonest kind of sca-anemoner — the most 
curious, and at the same time the most hardy, of the 
objects you will find. But there *hcy arc likely to rc 
maiiit Unless you know how n dislodge them. Place 
your finger upon one, and it will throw up a jet of 
water, and at the same time tighten its hold, so that 
it canoiot be removed without being mutilated ; but 
approach it cautiously, and quickly force the thumb-nail 
under fhe edge of its base, and it may be peeled off 
unhint without difficulty. If you do not succeed in the 
first attempt, leave the creature alone, and try another. 
This' stnooth anemone {Actinia inesetribryanthemum) 
will well Tcpay you for the trouble of taking, for it 
win uped less care and yet outlive everything else that 
vott may happen to get. 


ECONOMY IN COAL. 

The price which coal has now attained, after a steady 
rise almost unexampled in any article of household 
consumption, makes its cost a very serious part of 
the expenses of middle-class and poorer households, and 
.should direct attention to simple means, .by which an 
economy of from 25 to 40 per cent, in the domestic con- 
sumption of coal can, without trouble, be easily effected. 

Many grates are far larger than necessary, and by the 
insertion of cast-iron ** checks ** at each end, may be 
filled’ with only two-thirds the quantity before required, 
without any loss of heat. A still better plan, where room 
enough can be spared, is to insert cheeks of fire-clay or 
brick, and to put in the back of the grate also a sUib of 
the same* By even the slab at the back alone, the 
quantity of fuel required will be diminished ronsiderably, 
while the heat will r^^thcr be increased than otherwise. 

As/us should never be thrown aw.iy,^ut carefully pre- 
,, served and mixed with an equal quantity of coal-dust or 
small coal, and then slightly damped. Use this compost 
att the back of the fire, where it wdll burn brightly and 
pleasantly. Many servants know thi.’., but will not do it 
unless compelled, though it v/oiild really save them the 
trouble of sifting ashes. 

But the chief of all means for saving fuel is the 
following: — Cut a piece of sheet-iron onc-cighth of an 
^ inch thick, of a 'shape and size to reach within one inch ' 
each side of the grate bottom, and to project one and a 
half inches in the front Lay this over the bottom 
fp*ating. In making the fire, half fill the grate with 
coals ; then put some shavings or paper, and over this 
tfome sticks or/bits of charcoal. On the top lay a few of 
'yesterday's cinders, and finally some pieces of coal, not 
shovelled on, but carefully laid by hand. Many servants 
will ridicule thus lighting a fire “ at the top,'* and will 
tell you the, fire will not ** catch ” downwards through the 
qoal. AV// try and you will find that this plan 
fftot only saves an incredible quantity of coal, but that it 
saves the housemaid trouble, and the room is far better 
warmed. The fire is to be replenished at ike bottom^ by 
putting picGCS on the ledge and pushing them in, also 
wbcfover an opening occui^ among the live coals, but 
never on Ahe top. The shovel and poker must, in fact; 
be rdiscairded, and only the tongs used. At least one- 
third of all coal Used in sitting-rooms moc/ be saved 
in this way, the reasons lor which arc ‘very siinplq 
The coals; are kept quietly glowingj instead of burning 
fiercely away, without giving any more heat ; ^tod all 
smoke (which is simply /«r/ wasted) has *to pass 
through, the nfef, and is consumed to prot*t, insteaa of 
going, lip the chimney. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. . 

in.— THE 3>OG ; TRAINING. 

It a dog be kept for actual service, such as minding 
sheep, or assisting the sportsman, he will generally be 
more efficient and valuable if trained up from birth by his 
owner, than if purchtised when professedly “ broken by 
another. The animal will not only be much more under 
control, but will understand his master’s peculiar signs 
and gestures in a degree he will not do if bfoken by a 
stranger. In fact, even when you have trained your mvn 
clog, if you lend him a few days to aivfther person, tbe 
chances are that, on his return, it will be some little time 
before he is quite as useful as before— so rapidly and 
strongly do even individual idiosyncrasies become reflected 
in the intelligent animal. 

Training dogs is much facilitated by the fact that habits 
handed down through successive generations arc trans- 
mitted almost as strongly to the offspring as natural instincts. 
Thus, a Newfoundland maybe as intelligent in general as 
a Scotch collie ; but the most careful training would fail 
in making him so good a shcep-dog as the other becomes 
with very little trouble, for the simple reason that his an- 
cestors for generations have been trained to that duty, and 
he takes to it almost as a second nature. It is the same 
with sporting dogs ; and hence the great importance of 
obtaining, if possible, puppies from a well-bred strain — 
they do not give one quarter the trouble in training. 7 'hcy 
arc, in fact, naturally disposed to do what is reqiiirbd of 
them, and their inclinations often need little beyond con- 
trolling and "directing. It has been said, indeed, that a 
cross-tJrcd, or otherwise slow and dull dog, when trained, 
will be more reliable and useful than a better-bred and 
more docile animal ; but we do not think such an opinion 
was ever held by any 6ne who had really tried both. 

For the training of the S/ieep-do^ xery little definite in- 
stniction can be laid down, success depending almost 
entirely on the intelligence, patience, and, we may add, 
kindness of the shepherd. An impatient, ill-tempered 
m \n will never train a good dog ; while with a good 
master a well-bred collie may be taught to do almost any- 
thing. The education of the pup should commence as 
soon as he can run faster than the sheep, so as to “ head ” 
them : till then it is useless to begin, thougli he should be 
taken out with them in order to become friendly with 
them, and to understand the most common woi'ds of 
command, which he will soon do if in company with a 
steady old dog. Indeed, an old, well-trained animal is 
almost essential to the training of a yirst-rate • sheep-dog 
wMih any ordinary trouble, though they may be trained 
without, if the "Shepherd have time .and patience to 
persevere. If, however, there be a sagacious old dog’ to 
a.s.sist, tho task is very easy*.’ As soon .as the pup can go 
fast enough, he should be sent in company with the md 
dog to fetch in stragglers. After two or three times he will 
do this by himself, when he should be most sedtidously 
taught to leai^c them alone when he has performed the 
duty. The next lesson is to “go round them.'' and keep 
the flock together ; and the old dog again will do half the 
teaching ; without him, patience and good temper is the 
only method. The young dog must next be trained to 
obey not only the voice, but the waving of the hand in any 
direction. When, in addition to this, the pup can ke^ixp 
the flock behind while his master walks b^ore, he is as 
well trained as orditiJury shepherds have any idea 
but is very far short of what he ought to bc» to, the incal- 
culable saving, of time and labour. He can be taught by 
dividing the flock and putting him in the xniddfe, to drive 
different flocks without mixinp* one animal ; tp Jutnj> over 
a hedge in arder to head the flock iiv a lane/Aml ih fiict 
can6e m^de, and in Scotland often is, so perfect busi- 

ness as to be trusted with the sole oversight of thousands 
of sheep during the \Vnolc day» keeping all .in their proper 
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ISjeding-grottndft, txi4 show-ng a sagacity and fertUity of 
invention in cases of emergency which is sometimes^enough 
to stagger belief* la mountainous countries, such as 
Scotland and Wales, it is surprising to see the skill which 
the sheep-dogs will evince in collecting the flock toge- 
ther* They appear to the full as eager in their task 
as the shepherd, and rarely, if ever, fail to collect all the 
stragglers, in spite of the formidable difficulties which 
veiy frequently lie in their way. 

Englfsh rough sheep-dog is rarely capable of such 
perfect education as the collie, but will perform nil the 
ordinary work req^red of him with steadiness and skill, if 
carefully trained. 

In the training of Pointers the greatest patience and 
Constant watchfulness are necessary, and the first lessons 
cannot begin too soon. Wc have already remarked on the 
strong instincts of this breed, and it is often so developed 
that puppies still suckling will point on seeing chickens, 
or finding bits of meat, or coming on the irack of a 
mouse. Where the dog is too highly bred, in fact, the 
propensity sometimes is so exaggerated as to make him 
useless, causing the animal to point at valueless birds, or 
stale scent which the game has left for hours before. In 
order to prevent this, an occasional cross of the fox-hound 
is often used, and some of the very best dogs, such as have 
been sold for 200 guineas, are thus bred. This cross also | 
much improves the endurance of the animal wjtliout 
injury to his poweri of scent, but it must .always be em- 
ployed Vith judgment, and only the best of the offspring 
should be preserved. ^ 

At a few weeks old, as soon, in fact, as they feed apart 
from the mother, the pups^- not only of pointers, but all 
sporting dogs intended for breaking — should be called lo 
their meals by the firing of a gun, commencing for a fcwd.iys 
whilst actually engaged in devouring their food. At fiist, 
they will be more or less terrified, but will soon associate 
the sound with pleasurable .enjoyment. It is b^sl to leave 
off when this object is altaincd. They must also be taught 
from the first to come to heel at a call or whistle, being 
invariably, as soon as they evidently ttuderstand the 
command, made to obey it by a sufficient but temperate 
chastisement for every neglect. 

When old enough to walk out into the fields, the pups 
must be well practised in coming to heel, and when toler- 
ably perfect in It, taught to obey the word At 
first the command should be uttered with ihewlKlp at 
the feet, forcing it down at the same time by the prossiiic 
of the hand; repetition of this ill soon*ica(.h the pup 
what 15 meant, and cause obedience, vhich may bo occa- 


mewe in^ttence than almost anything else in securing 
good sport ; but if the various stages have been mtended ^ 
to as described, there will be lit lie of cither difljculty or 
punishment about -the process, and the Avhclps may be 
trained to perfect obedience in regard to all the foregoing 
sp\.uts by the time they have reached the age of four or 
five months. 

The young dogs may now be tak?n to the gaitiO, if 
possible, in company with an old one. Their incessant 
chasing of the small birds should not be checked, as it 
will niake them eager, and the calm disdain of the old dog 
for .>uch small deer will, as soon as they meet with rem 
game, soon make, them ashamed. The example of the old 
dog will also spteclily teach them to point and hunt with 
the greatest eagerness ; and as soon as this is accom- 
plished, he should be kept at home and the pups taken out 
by themselves for tlie final stage of training, which con- 
sists in bringing tlicir eager delight in hunting under 
perfect control. And here will be found the benefit of 
teaching them to “ down charge^^ or to drop at a wave 
of the hand, bcfo}e they have been allowed lo scent game. 

If this lesson be deferred till after, when all the dogs** 
hunting instincts arc in full exercise, the task of subduing 
them will be long and difficult ; but, with the habits of 
obedience to signals and watihing the loading of the 
gun thoroughly taught fust, it will not take long after to 
turn out a thoroughly good pointer. 

The first lesson is to prevent the other dogs^when a 
comrade has found game, from rushing in upon the scent 
— to teach them, in fact, to back ^»s point. 1'hc trainer must 
wait till the first dog lias made a decided and tolerably 
steady pc»int, and then, if another dog runs in, his name, 
and the word sohoP^ or other word of caution, must be 
shouted in a stern voice, at the same time waving the 
liand. Of course, if the preceding lessons have been attended 
to he will know tJiat he ought to drop at the well-known 
signal; and if he docs not, he mmt have both a good 
scolding and enough of the whip lo impress the fault upon * 
his memory pretty sharply* Wc repeat •licrc, once for all, 
that the great majority of degs may be trained with veiy 
little correciion, which should never be administered wan- 
tonly or unmercifully ; but still, when needed, to give less 
than shall be well remembered will be useless, and there- 
fore is nothing but mere cruelty, Gencially from two to 
halt-a-(lozcn smart cuts with the whip will be found quite 
sufficient foi the pin pose. 

Again, if the game should run, and the dog follows, the 
otheiswill naturally approach, and they may be allowed at 
first to follow on the scent in order to increase their 


sionally rewarded by a bit of bread. When obedient at 
the feet, the pup should be ordered **dor/m” when at some 
distance, and if a steady old pointei; can assist, will soon 
obey ; but, if it docs not, the traifler must walk quickly up 
to It and repeat the command m a stern voice. On the 
second disobedience a good scolding is jydded, and if a 
|hird time the order be neglected, a smart cut with 
the whip accompanies the ^^do7r///^ and probably im- 
prasses It on the youngster's memory. This lesson is of 
very peat Consequence, and must be well attended 
teachmg the dog by degrees to drop at the mere wave of 
the hand, as speaking much in tlie field wouldtspoil the 
i^rt* The animal must never be allowed to rise till or- 
ated to hoid upi* or simply “ or directed by some 
of the kind. 

The next stop is to teach the pups to drop at the 
report of the piece by ordering them imme- 

diatety after discharging it, by degrees omitWng ihc com- 
mand, and meeting any consequent neglect, at first by 
rebuke, afld the second thne IJy slight chastisement. On 
no itccount must they be allowt^ to rise until thS piec^e is 
reloaded, Checking any attetnpt to do so by an imperioifc 
^diotonP ^This lesson also is of the utmost importance, 
thcttnighly teaching a dog to** down charge ''luting of 


ardour. But if an> pup attempts to go before the one that 
found, he must be at once checked, and punished if he 
disobeys ; for the first dog would feel it keenly if his scent * 
were taken from him, and probably prove quite unruly for 
the rest of the day. 

Young dogs should be allowed to play with the first 
game they see killed. They enjoy this greatly, and wiUi 
every successive bird they moutli, their ardour m the sport 
seems to increase, w'hile they larcly injure it much if left 
lo drop It* themselves. On no account should it be tom * 
or snatthed from them, it might teach them to tear it, 
and such a habit makes a dog almost useless. 

Hav ng thus got the pups to back each other’s point, 
thcie tcmains only to perfect them in observing the 
iioivn chivge^' when m actual sighl^ of the game. The 
b&l way is td fire when the biids rise, but at first not 
hitting them. Still the dogs will endeavour, in all pro- 
bability, to gi\f chase, but probably an afigry “ doWt 
charye*' will m&cc them to obedience ; if not, the whij^ 
musl aga\p be used. If any dog is peculiarly olislinate, it 
is best to fasten a light but strong line to his collar, and, 
just when he has gaithcrcd full speed, to fetch him u:; 
shAiply, which Aill send him tumbling over in a way hj 
will^much dislike, and with a few shaip cuts of tho whip 
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Wifl soon bring him to order. The same experijnent may 
be employed to teach an obstinate dog that he must not 
chase rabbits, hares, or birds. We may here remark that, 
unless towards the latter part of their training the dogs 
are allowed to find .plenty of their proper game, it will be 
very difficult to prevent them hunting and pointing small 
birds, for a good dog must hunt something ; but if taken 
among jg;ame they*soon learn the difference. 

A pomter thoroughly obedient in all the foregoing may 
be considered a wdl-trained dog, and any other special 
points. of training for sport it will be found comparatively 
easy to teach him. He must, however, be taught, as far 
as possible, to receive his orders by motions of the hand, 
in order that he may avoid any noise which might scare 
the game ; and he must be made to keep sufficiently 
hear the sportsman for the birds he springs to rise within 
shot 

If it is desired to use the pointer as a retriever also, the 
pup should be taught to **seek” while in the house by 
throwing bits of bread or meat. After awhile a small 
carcase may be constructed out of a rabbit or hare- 
skin, stuffing it with cotton-wool and briars mixed. This 
win soon teach 
him to seize 
tenderly, with- 
out' breaking 
the plumage. 

Then,r when 
. they are being 
trained in ac- 
tual pursuit of 
game, the only 
thing to ob- 
serve will be 
that the dogs 
do nqt run m 
and seize the 
game until or- 
dered to seek 
Point- 
ers which re- 
trieve seldom 
do so well 
when' in com- 
pany, as they 
tend io spoil 
the other aoga 
which have not 
been so trained ; but when alone will often perform in 
both capacities to perfection. 

The Setter is trained in very much the same manner as 
the pointer, the principal difference being that he “ sets," 
or crouches, instead of “ pointing,” on finding his game. In 
endurance the setter will surpass the pointer, having 
harder feet and more power of., limb. A setter has also 
more fire a^d'^dasb, which often enables a quick shot to 
bag more Liirds within a given time, and to get over more 
ground ; ‘but these very qualities tend to make him a less 
perfectly obedient animal, his impulsive disposition seek- 
ing to break out, as it were, on every occasion. Some 
sportsmen, indeed, affirm that a setter can never be 
thoroughly broken ; but this is contradicted by many dogs 
of this breed, whose behavioui in the field is quite unex- 
ceptionable. It is, however, essential, even more than in 
the cape of pointers, that their training should commence 
wl>en yet little, pups, and that they be kept from the first 
thorot^hly under control, so far as they h? vc been taught; 
but if this be attended to they will usui.’Ily turn out most 
useful assistants, whilst to our fancy they are about the 
handsomest of aft the dog family. ' 

The Heifiev&r almost invariably eSnta^ns a cross of the 
NeKwfoundland,Vsl^^ the other pafent^e may be, and 
his training is comparatively a very simple matter, though 


it should be commenced, like that of all other 4ogSi when 
very yqung. As with other sporting dogs, he must first be 
taught 'to pay implicit obedience in the Way of coming to 
heel, and dropping every time the piece is fired — in feCt, 
never to have his master when "on business,” except 
ordered to do so^ He should also be taught, from the very 
milk, to “seek” articles thrown about, and to ca^ tenderly^ 
by carcases stuffed with briars, as already described. Such 
a dog is more than half trained. Very often, retrievers are 
not sufficiently taught to “ down charge,” and the conse- 
quence is, that they break away after the shot, whether it 
be a hit or miss, frighten the game, apd spoil the chance 
of a great many other shots by their impetuosity. Having, 
therefore, trained the retriever to “ down charge,” and, m 
fact, to remain perfectly quiet in the field, except ordered 
to “ seek,” little remains, except the teaching him to bring 
the g^me to your very hand, and to deliver it in no other 
way. Nothing can be more annoying than to see your 
dog find th^ game and bring it, perhaps, within a dozen 
yards, and then drop it in some heavy crop, such as a 
thick field of turnips, which very effectually secures you 
from ever finding it also. The retriever must likewise be 

taught to do 
his work with- 
out loss of time, 
by occasion- 
ally giving him 
food as a re- 
ward, but never 
until he has 
carried the 
game by your 
side a little 
while, and you 
have taken it 
from his mouth 
with your own 
hand This is 
highly neces- 
sary, or he will 
get the habit 
of dropping 
tnc game to 
eat the food, of 
which we have 
already spo- 
ken. In train- 
ing a retriever 
for watcr*fowI shooting, it is best to begin in sum- 
mer, in order that the dog may not have to face the 
cold water all at once ; and it is, necessary to check 
him if he eve. attempts to catch rats or other vermin, 
as he will often waste his time in hunting on his own 
account. 

Spaniels are much used for shooting in cover, and arc 
seldom so obedient as field dogs, being necessarily often 
out of sight. To be of much use, they must be early 
accustomed to the game they arc intended for, otherwise 
jthey will gad about after anything alive, or open on a 
^stalc scent, either of which makes a dog of little value. 
They mry be easily taught to hunt in any direction, ac- 
cording to a wave of the hand, and to drop on the report 
of the piece; but it is difficult to get them to thoroughly 
“down charge;” they will generally rush to seize the 
game, if it falls. If the dog can be taught to “ down 
charge,” lite a setter, it is better; but, if he is too im- 
petuous for^his, the sportsman may be well content with 
making him retrieve properly, by bringing it tenderljr to 
the hand. Few spaniels «wiU do more. Most spaniels 
op(m on<ihe scent, and pretty loudly too ; but some breeds 
are mute on certain scents, and the«well4mbwii dumber 
spaniel is perfectly sg. 

In training all sporting dogs^ a command of temper is 
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indispensable^ for an unnecessary lash, or even rebuke, 
ought never to be given. One object only should be 
sought at a time, or the dog will get confused ; ticicher 
should he be trained too Tong at one period, lest he 
become tired and disgusted. When he behaves pro- 
perly, he should be patted and encotiraged— in fact, 
made a Jrisnd of throughout, and only corrected when 
really necessary. 

Having trained your dog to your own satisfaction, and 
got him to tMiderstand and obey your signals, you will do 
well never to lend him on any consideration, except to a 
person both trust^rthy and not v^ry unlike yourself in 
conduct and habitftwhen in the field. To lend a' good 
dog to a bad sportsman, is infallibly to spoil him for at 
least several days. If you have shot in company, and your 
friend and the dog mutually understand and respect each 
other, no. harm can ensue ; the great 
point undoubtedly is that the dog 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
sportsman who uses him, and in the 
hands of a bad sportsman a good dog 
is very soon spoilt. 

In training Greyhounds for coursing, 
the great point is to exercise their 
power by slow degrees, so as to 
develop without overtasking them. 

The exercise should, therefore, com- 
mence with a little,- gradually in- 
creasing as the young dog*s strength 
grows. The forenoon is always best, 
if the weather is tine. Daily rubbing 
or scrubbing, with a tolerably hard 
brush, is very beneficial, giving firm- 
ness to the muscles, and keeping the 
skin in good order. Sometimes the 
limbs are fired to increase their power, 
but we question if any advantage is 
gained by this cruel operation. The 
feeding is very important ; it usually 
consists of oatmeal and flesh ; but 
the training of all hounds is now so 
reduced to method, and comprehends 
so many details, that it is utterly im- 
possible to enter upon it here. 

In ironing dogs for performance 
no method can be laid down ; but 
kindness, firmness, and indomitable 
patience will always succeed. No 
other rules can be needed, for no boy 
ever yet ihilcd in training liis dog to 
do anything he desired. Wc do not 
think seventy is ever needed in this 
branch of training, but wc ncveijook 
at the poor wretch who perfonns id 
some penny show at a fair, without commiserating him 
fer the brul^ty he has probably Jiad to suffer. 


beds and borders be oval, round, or simply curved, rather 
than angular. If you have room for a grass plot, all well 
arid good ; but wc do not like to see a lawn too small to 
be effective. It will^be seen by the following plan that we 
have provided for one in this instance. On this lawn we 
would plant a few miniature ornamental trees, such, for 
instance, as copper beech, silver birch, red or black thorn; 


or some of the better kinds of conifers, .as cypress, pines, 
&c. The plots marked 2 may be planted with f-*wers ; 
3 is shrubbery. A deodar would form a very good 
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GA 1 U>ENS must necessarily vary in extent and shape. 
We will take as an example a plot of ground ninety feet 
long by forty wide, and although this will afford very fair 
scoTC tor canying out a nice arrangement with economy, 
still simplicity of design will be necessary^ Wc do not 
advocate intricate plans on a small scale, as they only entail 
extra labour without an equivalent return. iJlippose, then, 
that the frontage is laid out as a lawn and flower garden, 
wewiU proceed to give a few^ints to enable our readers 
to mlow oUt our jnan with such variations as J:heir rf>wn 



centre, as it is not of rapid growth, and it would be 
some years before it would overgrow the place. For 
kitchen and fruit garden, wc have set apart two-thirds 
of the entire plctf . • On the wall a let a peach, nectarine, 
apricot, or vine be planted, or one of each, if the aspect . 
and situation allow of it. If the produce is more than 
required for home, the surplus will 
always find a ready sale. The centre, 
or main portion of the ground, may be 
croi)pcd with vegetables ; . and if you 
follow a system of rotation in cropping, 
and have due regard to the applica- 
tion of manure, you cannot fail to 
make your garden pay. Let herbs 
occupy the border, h, cover wall 
e with plum, cherry, and pear trees. 
The wall d will do for tomatoes, and 
the border e for smaller crops, such 
as lettuces, radishes, and the like. 
The centre of the garden can be 
divided into eight ^ols, as repre- 
sented in the engraving, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a complete system 
of rotation cropping, full directions for 
which we intend giving in a future 
number. 

CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

At this period of the year all tea- 
roses in exposed Atuations shoukl 
be taken up at once and laid in by 
the heels, m a shed or outhouse, or 
wherever they will be beyond the 
reach of frost. Every description of 
bulb should be planted by this time, 
though it is better if they are got into 
the ground by the latter Clnd of 
November. Fuchsias intended to 
remain out of doors ‘all the winter 
should be cut down, and their roots 
should be covered with long litter or 
coal ashes. Pinks, pansies, and other 
choice things in open beds and bor- 
ders, should be covered with light 
litter in frosty w'cathcr, or with hoops and mats. Tulips 
and other bulbs require protection from frost if they 
occupy an out -door situation. Plantations of sea- 
kale, rhubarb, and liOTse-radish may be made. Now 
is the time for making new drains, improving water- 
courses, and planting edges, if you have not had an 
earlier (.pportunity of doing it. Early peas and beans 
may be sown on a warm border, or where, they can have 
the necessary protection during frosty or very wet 
weather. Strawberry-beds may be made, but it ’ is not 
the best timp for planting the strawberries. ^ Goose- 
berry and currant trees may be still planted, pruned, and 
manured. may afterwards have a ^ight forking 

between the ruws, taking care to incorporate the manliro 
with the soil during the operation. Aged fruit trees will be 
much in*proved by the* soil being well dug round and 
about their roots, »nd a six or seven inch thickness of 
old manure lad in* a ring at least three feet round Uie 
i of each. 'Trees of a younger description, that' are 
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iiecesi^rily' of a luxiuriant growth, should have no wianttili, 
^ir tixe surface of the ground between advancbig crops 
of vegetables whenever the weather will permit Mahe a 
sowing of small salading at least twicq a week on a warm 
bord^i or under as most convenient. 


THE .REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

in.— THE NURSERY. 

Tiri aspect of a day-nurscry should be light, airy, and, 
if attainable, exposed to the south. It is impossible to 
oyer^estimatc the worth of this situation in the attempt 
•to rear cliildrcn in full health and buoyancy of spirit. 
Tjhe ruddy bloom of a well-trained child betokens some- 
thing more than a soimd constitution — it indicates a 
|oyDU5 temperament and keen enjoyment of life. Children 
immured in gloomy apartments never wear this look, 
in save their clothing, they are liable to resemble the 
ilt-fedt population of crowded cities, whose playground is 
^ the nearest gutter. 

Doctors agree that the best place for children is tlic 
upper part of a house, where the air circulafes moVe 
freely, and the odours of thp basement are less penetrat- 
ing. Not that nurseries should be in what is termed the 
** roof of the house ; still less should a child's playroom 
have a sloping ceiling, such as attic aparlnicnts too often 
have. *What children require is, a cheerful prospect 
without, and an airy, roomy space to romp in. Tlic 
custom, which is gradually gaming ground, of converting 
thfj brcakfast«room on the basement-floor of suburban 
vill^ jinto day-nurseries,' is very objectionable. One can 
quite understand that want of space and insufficiency 
ot attendance often render these arrangements arbitrary ; 
but the error invariably discovers itself in time in the 
increased want felt for stimulating food tonics, and other 
remedies for enfeebled constitutions. 

The Furniture;^ of nurseries requires a few words of 
comment. The bare necessaries of comfortable livinif are 
all that should be admitted into apartments where spnee 
■and cleanliness arc indispensable. A large room full 
of furhiture is less healthy than a small one scantily 
fitted up* 

Seg inning ^vitll the- walls. It would perhaps shock most 
people |o tell them that the very best walls for a nursery 
ajre those which ai*c simply plastered and whitewashed. 
Every year, in the spring, the whitewash may be renewed 
at trifllh]j cost, doing away with the harbour for fleas and 
more objectionable insects. Next in fitness is a painted 
wall, admitting of easy cleansing with soap and water 
when reauiredT Equal in excellence is marbled paper 
\*amishea, like that of halls and staircases of modern 
houses. 

Bedding is an important question, particularly if there 
many children to provide for. If possible, each child 
sliould sleep alone; never with its nurse. Small iron 
bedsteads c arc best; but if there arc many children, 
especially little ones, it will be a good plan^to have 
wickerwork cradles, made in the shape of the bassinet 
without the hood. A basket of this description, measuring 
three feet two inches at the bottom and two feet two 
inches .wide, will be capable of containing a child till 
thftjp ycturs of age, at which time he may be quartered in 
some <$hcr apa^itment. The advantage these basket-wosk 
havn is that the bedding may be removed from 
thq, nursery by day, and put elsewhere tpv air, and the 
stowed away ,one upjf.n another till 

wanted. ‘ 

' Horsehair are the b*e.>t if the cxpenic can be 

aflbriiled^ They are best because tjkoy admit, of being 
impicked and put together agaiC It is only 
necessary to unpick the ‘^tah&,” and empty the horsehair 


^nrto a wash{ng*tub filled with soap and water* 
has been thoroughly washed^ together wkh the It 
is as gdod and sweet as hew* Every one acquainte^J^'th 
nursery management will be h'^are of the . necessi^lUfor 
such cleansing. ; ; 

India-rubber sheeting is very much used: 
several folds of good thick blanket are laid beneath an 
infant, the bed is cold, comfortless, and injurious to the 
tiny body. , . . , 

An excellent addition to the amount of bedding allowed 
will be imder-niattresses of dry chaff. These are 
inexpensive, can be made at home, and may be easily 
renewed. They are warm and springjT Here and JhOre 
a tab will add to their evenness, bolsters made of the 
same arc comfortable • and economical. . For very young, 
infants, especially when teething, a cot pillow-case of wash- 
leather, filled with horsehair, will be most suitable. 

Nursery bedding should not be aired in the same rpom 
as that occupied by the children. If, however, no other 
means exist, the mattresses and clothes should be laid 
before the fire whilst the little ones arc out walking, the 
windows and doors being left open during the process. 

The fittings of a nursery should be few and washable. 
Plain chintz curtains are preferable on this account to 
woollen matcri.'ils. Sand -bags are requisite along the 
windows, in severe weather, because children cannot be 
kept from lo(fl;ing out and tapping at the panes, thereby 
exposing tliemselves to draughts. The bags should be 
movable easily. 

Pictures, illustrative of Scripture subjects, domestic ani- 
mals, and ftimiliar scenes, are admirable for ornamental 
purposes. Mounted on card-board and covered with 
varnish, they last a long time, and may be safety w^ished 
without destroying their beauty. . 

It is not advisable to completely cover a nurseiy with 
carpet. A square of fell, bound at the edges, and fastened 
at the corners and sides with a few carpet-nails (those 
made with large flat brass heads are the best), is easily 
removed, and light to shake. The felt should be taken up 
one d.ay in every week, and the room thoroughly scrubbed. 

excellent addition to the ordinary means of cleansing 
consists of a lump of lime in the pail of water used for 
scrubbing. The lime not only whitens but disinfects the 
boards. Wliilst the nursery is scrubbed, the windows 
should be left open a few inches top and bottom, and 
a fire kept brightly burning, except in the height of 
summer. 

Chests of drawers, wardrobes, and the like, arc out of 
place in the nursery. The sharp angles of the furniture 
make playing in the room dangerous ; and such recep- 
tacles add to tlie impurity of the air. A hamper for tpys 
is better than cupboards usually appropriated for the 
purpose. Children love to make a litter, and, to bq able, to 
get at their possessions without much trouble. Cupboard 
doors arc better off their hinges. 

If the liouse'is large, and the nursery distant from the 
main supplies of provisions, a safe should be established 
on a landing or m a spare room, wherein bread, milk, 
butter, and nurse’s grocery may be kept One or two 
sixucepans for warming infants' food, and a kettle for the 
nursery tea, add greatly to the nurse's comfort in t^isy 
households. 

Another nursery fitting should be a small kitcjifi^rr^hf^ 
instead of the ordinary fire-place. These nursciy-'J^jK^ 
fitted with a lK>iler, are a great saving of time ana trouble, 
when hot water is frequently wanted, as in the of 
the morning 5ind evening bath. 

Nursexy feitders are in such general use, that, it serins 
almost unnecessary to recommend theih. No jroom apr 
propriatech to children is safe without queh a prot^tiioKi 
from fire., To be perfectly safe, however, and* beypnd the 
reach of long sticks, it is ncedflil that a Wire guard 
be suspegidcd on the ^te within. With this addition^ 
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tills outer fender may be used as a olothes«horse for airing 
amaE articles of lineU. 

In planning the .arrangements of a nursery, the utmost, 
foretbouj^t should ’be displayed to inako the little estab- 
lishinetii as independent of we rest of the household os 
'possible^ 

■With ^ard to ventilation : the well-being of children 
ihuch depends on a plentiful supply of fresh air, and dan- 
gerous diseases are generated by breathing over and over 
again the same atmosphere. If a child wakes languid in 
the morning, instead of being sprightly and refreshed, it 
may be taken as a tolerable indication of inadequate ven- 
tilation of the sleeping-room during night. Some provision 
for the admittance of fresh air is indispensable. An open 
stair-case (provided the door of the slecping-rooin be left 
*open) will generally supply a current of fresh air. The 
register of the fire-place in the skeping-room must also 
be left open. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. * 

Every housekeeper is aware that many articles of food 
are considered in season or out of season at certain times 
of the year. It is needless to inquire into the reasons 
for this, though a satisfactory explanation could be given 
in most cases. Bearing the circumstance in mind, we 
propose to give from month to month a list of the principal 
articles in meat, game, and poultry, fish, vegetables, and 
fruit, which arc in season. It will be observed that some 
things, as beef, veal, and mutton, arc always in season ; 
but they may nevertlieless be repeated in the monthly 
lists. 

December. — Jlfeat — Beef, veal, mutton, pork, doe 
venison. 

Poultry and Garni, — Hares, rabbits, pheasants, grouse, 
partridges, woodcocks, snipe, fowls, chickens, pullets, 
turkeys, geese, wild geese, ducks, wild ducks, teal, 
widgeon, larks. ’ * 

Pish, — Sturgeon, turbot, soles, skate, codfi.sh, haddocks, 
smelts, doryn, gurnet, herrings, sprats, oysters, mussels, 
cockles, lobsters, crabs, and shell fish in general, perch, 
carp, eels. 

Vegetables* — Cabbnges, broccoli, savoys, Brussels 
sprouts, Scotch kale, sea-kale, spinach, endive, cardoons, 
lettuces,^ skirret, salsify, scorzoncra, sorrel, potatoes, 
turnips, parsnips, carrots, beetroot, Jerusalem artichokes, 
celery, peas, haricot beans, leeks, onions, slialots, mush- 
rooms, horse-radish, parsley, thyme, t.irragon, chervil, 
mint, sage, small salads. Garden herbs, or pot herbs, 
which are chiefly used for stuffings, in soups, and for 
flavouring dishes, or for garnishing, are always in season, 
and can be procured at any time, cither green or dried. 

Pruits, — ^Apples, pears, medlai«, ^pcs, figs, chestnuts, 
almonds, Alberts, nuts, walnuts, raiSns, currants, pnincs, 
and all sorts of preserved and dried fruits, jams, marma- 
lades, aiid fruitjellies. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. . • 

^ SUSPENDED ANIMATION. j 

U^DER the head of suspended animation are included all 
those tascs of apparent death in which, by the judicious 
application of appropriate renaedies, the pajicnt may be 
lintored to vitality and health. "The simplest form of sus- 
pended animation is that seen in when, from the 
of heat or ovar-exertion (combined possibly, with 
a young lady h.^omes pale, falls down in- 
d^sibte, appears scarcel)*^o breatne. The admission 
of - fresh air js of the flvst importance, and she flioulcf be 
immediately placed* near a" i open window, and in tl!e 
recumbent position, so that the floif oi bldod to the head 


may be accelerated^ At the same time, any tightness 
of dress* should be at once remedied, and a litdO cold 
water sprinkled in the face. The use of smeIling-<a«JtS is , 
occasionally of jserv'ice in rou.sing a patient, twt care ispih^ 
be taken not to apply them too vigorously, for fear of frri* 
tating the nose. If, as sometimes happens, a faintiii^^flt 
is only the prelude to a fit of hysterics, the patient should 
be thoroughly roused by the free application of cold water, 
so soon as the hysterical sobbings begin to shew them** 
selves, and a brisk 'walk up and down the room, between 
two not too sympathising friends, will then probably avert 
a domestic catastrophe which is always ^noying to all 
concerned. Persons with a fcfeble circulation, ana, there- 
fore, more liable to faintness, may be glad to know that 
they can often aVert a fainting-fit when they feel it coming, 
on, by at once lying down flat on a sofa; or, if from 
position — as in church — this is impossible, then that 
bowing the head well down on the knees will have the 
same effect. 

Drowning is the most common cause of serious sus- 
pended animation, and, as accidents may happen af any 
moment, every well-educated person should know what 
to do on the emergency. In cases of drowning, every* 
moment is of importance, and the attempts at resuscim- 
tion should, therefore, be begun as soon as the su|rerer 19 
drawn from the water, and without conveying him any 
distance to a house. The great object of treatment 
is to rouse the heart by inducing respiration, as in the 
case of fainting, and, if all efforts at this have ccascA 
recourse must be had at once to “ artificial respiration,** 
by the following method, known as " Sylvester’s.” The 
mouth being cleared of any dirt or saliva which may be 
in it, the tongue should be drawn forward, and held with 
the finger and thumb, or secured with a piece of ribbon or 
an elastic band passed over the tongue and under the chin.^ 
I’liis drawing forward of the tongue* is very important, 
as it opens the wind-pipe, and must never be omitted. 
Tlio patient being then laid on his back, with the shoul- 
ders and head slightly raised, the operator kneels behind 
bis head, grasps the arms just above* the elbows, and 
draws them steadily and gently iipwards (as shown in 
Fig. 21) until they meet above the head. By this means, 
the w'alls of the chest are expanded, and air is drawn into 
the lungs, and a second or two should be allowed for. this to 
take place. The operator should then lower the patient’s 
anus to his side, and 'press them ag.vinst his chest (as seen 
ill Fig. 22), so as to force out the air from the lungs, and 
thus imitate respiration, Tliis series of movements should 
be repeated twenty times «a minute — not more — and tlie 
time should be taken from the w’atch of a bystander, or it 
will be found in practice that anxiety will lead to hurry 
and consequent damage. As it will be- impossible for 
one person to keep up the exertion necessary for many 
minutes, from the fatigue consequent upon it, he should 
be .relieved as often as may be necessary by another, 
wdio should have watched and learnt the method of pro- 
ceeding ; but it is important that all directions should be, 
given by one person, since confusion and delay is sure 
otherwise to occur. Whilst efforts at restoring respiration 
arc being thus unceasingly carried out, the attention of 
other assistants should be given to restoring the warmth 
of the body of tlic drowned person, by removing wet 
clothes, applying hot blankets and boKles, and by using 
friction assiduously to the limbs, in an upward di^ction, 
s<j as to favour the flow of blood towjurds the heart. The 
utility of a warm bath is questioned by mscny autnorities, 
and should oq}y,be resorted to when the patient is suffer- 
ing from cxtrvV^ic cold. Even in this case, it is weirta 
dash cold watei^ over the fiice and chest, so as to cxcitt 
respjratiqp, and the use of the warm bath should not ba 
continued more thag five minutes, without medical 
lion. Effdris re^tfccitation should be continued^.lbir 'aj' 
least an 9 ym in unfavourable cases, unless, 








% teedical man is able to certify that the^ sufferer is 
tindoubtedly dead. Patients .lecovcred from dcowaing 
^nerally require carrf^l after-rtreatmcnt for a few days, 
.'$ut thir IS best left in the hands of the medical attendant. 
Cases of HiWiging^ with suicidal intention, may un- 
happily be, met 
with, anS ssequire 
treatment very 
similar to that 
/^appropriate for 
dHw^ne&^ases. 

Ofcottf«e, the first 
to cut the 
iumner down, and 
loose the ligature 
,tdutid the neck. 

Cold water should 
ibm, be dashed 
' over the head and 
^ chest, and if no 
hreathin^is theds- 
,by ' excited, rc- 
eburse should' be 
had at once to 
artificisd respira- 
tion, as hbove dc* 
scribed. Id cases 
of banging, it may 
be necessary to 
bleed the patient from the jugular vein or temporal artery, 
in order to relieve the congestion pf the head, but neither 
of .these operations can be safely undertaken except by a 
medic^ man. 

Suspended animation from Fou/ Gfises is most com- 
monly met w^th ia connection • with breweries, where 
the caibonic acid gas is apt to collect in ) the large 
vats used for brewing ; or m wells, \vl\crc the same 

r s collects and 
dangerous to 
any workmen 
descending to 
repair pump- 
tubes^ &c. As m 
these accidents 
several lives are 
often unneces- 
sarily sacrificed, 
in the well- 
meant but igno- 
rant efforts made 
to rescue the first ' 
sufferer, it may 
not be out of 
place to say a 
few words as to 
the best methpd 
oT dispersing the* 
noxious gases, 
and , removing 
those who arc 
siffTering from 
their influence. When one man has fallen insensible 
UdSdcr.the influence of the carbonic 4icid, it is simply 
'-Bttidde/for another to attempt to rescue him ^ without 
- These consist in having a strong 
fastened round his waist, so tlmt he may be 
drA^^ At once if overcome, and ^^j/<7/>^^sirnil;^ rope 
to be qharied in the hand and to be attadCed to the first 
victinif . TiWmouth and nose should be thoroughly muffled 
with aw^ooBeh fcpmforter or handkerchief, and t^ae rescuer 
should breathe as seldom as he can^whilst attaching the 
rope to his faUen comrade. If sufftt^ient /Assistance is at 
hand, efforts should at the same time be made to disperse 



the carbonic apid <|^s by throwing down buckets of water# 
By this means ^ orchhaty atmospheric air will ip a 
certain ^egree be mixed with the deleterious vapour, 
which being heavy will speedily find its way through an 
opening in the bottom of a val, u such can be rapidly made 

by opening a trap 
or cutting out a 
plank. , A gaiden- 
engine and hose, 
if at hand, may 
be used to pump 
fresh air to the 
^^fferers, and a 
^fire-engine, if ob- 
tainable, would be 
a still more effi- 
cient instrument 
When the sufferer 
is at last placed in 
safety, every effort 
must be made to 
establish respira- 
tion in the manner 
already expUiined 
under the head of 
drowning. It is 
most important 
that a free access 
of fresh air should 

be allowed to him by avoiding all crowding of anxious 
relations and friends around the patient 

Insensibility from Sunstroke is occasionally met with 
in the summer months, from exposure in the hay-field, &c. 
The patient complains of violent pain in the head, and in 
bad cases becomes rapidly insensible, the face being 
flushed and the head hot. The treatment is to remove 
the sufferer in'b the shade and to apply cold water 

freely to the head 
and nape of the 
neck. The head 
should be sup- 
ported and cold 
water ( iced if 
possible) poured 
from a height 
upon it.*i At the 
same time mus- 
tard poultices 
may be applied 
,to the calves of 
the legs, and 
medical aid 
should be im- 
mediately sum- 
moned. 

The same 
treatment would 
be appropriate 
to a case of apo- 
plexy, care Jjcing 
taken, however, 
not to prolong the cold effusion, as the patient’s strength 
might not be able to bear it. - t 

Cases of insensibility from Intoxication or Poisomng 
should be seen by a medical man as early as possible. 
No harm, however, c?m be done in any case by inducing 
vomiting, and this is most readily Accomplished by tiddii^ 
the interior txf the throat with a fbather, If the is 

unable to swallow, or if he is able, by the administmtion 
of an emetic of warm mustard and water, AB constriction 
aboiit th& neck and chest should be removed, and the 
patient be placed on his side with the head sl^tly 
raised. . . 




CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


GARDENING. 

THE WINDOW CARDEN.' # 

Ferns arc among the most beautiful of the plants 
adapted to window culture. The graceful forms of the 
foliage more than compensate for the absence of flowers 
when they arc iftcd alone ; but when they are employed 


species are apt to require too much heat and moisture to* 
rendci^them desirable subjects, especially for growing in 
baskets. A few good healthy ferns to start with, will 
enable you to kef p up a constant supply, as thdy may be 
propagated with ease by division of roots, and by raising 
from the spores. The spores are the seeds which are 


from the spores, 
found on the uni 


lores. The spores are the seeds which are 
e under surface of the frond, an<f they are 


together with flowering plants, in some such contrivance most easily collected by cutting off the frond entirely 
as the bulb case engraved in our last paper, the effect is when the spore-cases become brown, and layiuf^ it by in 
extremely pleasing. They may be placed as a centre, a warm place, wrapped in a piece of paper. In a few 
with dwarf flowers around, according to their size and days the cases will have burst, and the spores may be 
habit of growtlh But they collected and sown. They 

arc also usefu^ for hanij- n msr - — may be sown in a pot. 


arc also usefur for hang- p may be sown in a pot 

ing-baskets, the drooping illl^ ^ . • which should be half o) 

fronds falling naturally over | ^ ^ , three parts full of materia 

the sides, and making a . — for drainage, and the soi 

handsome base either for [ t ^ * should be light and fine. / 

the flowers or taller ferns little moss placed under 

which maybe grown in the !l I neaih the soil will keep i 

centre. i r 7 " sufficiently moist, and assis 

With regard to the bas- | \ ii ol I the growth. A small pieci 

kets used for such purposes |! Mi 1 window-glass should b 

as this, wc may remind our |;||||||^^ put over the pot, and 1^ 

readers that it is not at all I thereuntil the shoots begii 

necessary that they should D p||l||||^^ [ -y to appear above the surface 

be of a very ornamental ^ when it must be raiset 

character ; so long as they »•— small urkhmuousb without mratino api*akatus, occ.isionally for the ad- 

are neat in outline, and (a h, hinged cross-beam; c, movable wish; » E, uprights.) mission of air. When th< 
adapted to the purpose by plants have grbwn largi 

being sufficiently roomy to admit the soil and the free enough to handle, they should be transplanted imme- 
growth of the plants, it is immaterial wlmt amount of diately. 


when the spore-cases become brown, and layiug it by in 
a warm place, wrapped in a piece of paper. In a few 
days the cases will have burst, and the spores may be 

collected and sown. They 
may be sown in a pot, 
^ . • which should be half or 

three parts full of material 
for drainage, and the soil 
‘ should be light and fine. A 
little moss placed undcr^ 
— neaih the soil will keep it 

sufficiently moist, and assist 

the jrrowth. _ A small picca 

™ f-ggt -i Window-glass should be 

put over the pot, and Itft 
there until the shoots begin 
‘ J to appear above the surface, 

when it must be raised 
thout MRATiNG APi'AKATus, occ.isionally for the ad- 

Dvable (N-ush; » B. uprights.) mission of air. When thc^ 

plants have grbwn large 


decoration may be displa) cd upon the sides. As the 

plants grow, these will be covered and hidden from view ; 

and, therefore, the elaborate and expensive affairs which 

arc bometimes sold for hanging-baskets, are practically 

v/orth no more than the ]jlain and unpretending articles 

which may be purchased 

for a quarter of the sflm. g»i 

A good example of the | 

hanging-basker has been 

included in our previous ^ 

illustrfitions. 

When ferns are employed 

alone in the b.iskct, .it kX 

should be fitted with a zinc jR jg SS 

pan, in which to place the c \ fj 

soil, as it will be necessary I ^ 

to keep this constantly o 

moist, and without the pan ^ 

an unpleasant dripping ^ 

would be experienced. ^ — 

Ferns for the purpose of . 

indoor culture may be found \ {jl /J 

in abundance in any wood, litlll /pn 

and in most of our country 

lanes. They may occasion- f ghichhousii 

ally be seen growing in 


Fig..«. — SMALL GHEBNHOUSB WITH HEATING APPARATUS. 


Drooping plants, w^hich will flower freely in the basket, 
may be had in great variety and at very little cost. 
Among the mci^t popular favourites of this kind are the 
naRtintp m family, tropco lum, canariensis, and other 
varieties, convolvulu5niaJdi7 honeysuckle, and trailing 

mesembryanthemum ; but 
there is scarcely any limit 
to the number of plants 
that may be grown iiT this 
way. The hclio- 

tropes, petunias, nemophi - 
lobelias, mffliuliises, 
^ trained to 

cov cr the sides of the hang- 
vlf ® ^ if ing-basket, and thus each 

^ — spring or summer an entire 

D cliange may be made in the 

n character of the plants so^ 

p rr’ I grown. 

T H Wc will conclude these 

TT^j papers on the window 

\ I'j garden with some hints oh 

Li I ill II the i^ising and keeping of 

plants which require some^ 

WITH HEATING APPARATUS. 

degree of attention wliich 


chinks of rocks, upon old walls, 5:c. A good variety might is sufficient for many of the kinds described in our last 
thus be obtained with very little search, including the paper.. It will be found advantageous to stimulate tlw 
commnn maidenhair, the hart's tongue, spleenwort, Ihdy growth of certain sceds^by artificial means, some of whicn^ 
fern, and many others. The locality will ii^ many cases may be carried into effect simply and inexpensively, 
decide the examples which may be thus selected for growth, Beu glasses are useful, and not expensive. A cracked 


decide the examples which may be thus selected for growth, 
as each district has some kinds more or less peculiar to 
itself. Tlic plants chosen should be small— the smaller 
the better — as the more pleasure will be found in watch- 
ing their gradual development ; and when they have 


Beu glasses are useful, and not expensive. A cracked 
tumbler will answer the purpose in some cases ; and in 
others, a flower-pot turned upside down. In a cottager's 
garden wc.oncc saw a very neat tontriyance : . a tray was 
filled with sawdust, and placed in an 'cast window; on 


grown someifhat too large for the pot or Basket, they may this the pMs with their seedlings were placed, and over 
be removed to the garden, where they will heip to make jlhem was of glass. The sawdust, by being kept 


a plea«ing variety among tic shrubs and flowering pLmts. 

If ferns be procured from a nurseryman or seedsman, 
the hardy nativf kinds should be chiefly chosenb for 
window gardening, and they may be seen in numbers and 
variety to suit ajiy individual taste? Many of- the other 

L < f 


wet, moistened the soil, and at the same time generated a 
sort o^bottom heat, which materially helped me seeds to 


germinate pn ccM days. The master and inventor of 
this little i^cing establishment sprinkled the* sawdust 
with warm water* 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


pots must be fiQed one-third with cinders for 
; we then divide the remaining space into three 
laying first a layer of lnmpy» rough soil ; then a 
layer (if finer soil^ mixed, with sand; next, and lastly, 
finely powdered soil, containing a greater quantity of sand. 
’.The sur&ce spil must be sandy and light. If you can- 
not obtain heath soil, a little powdered charcoal is a good 
swstitttte. 

Water the pots so as to thorou|jhly damp the soil, 
ana let them stand for a day to drain in a dry shaded place. 

L^el the surface of the soil and then thinly scatter in 
the seeds, top-dressing them with a layer of fine soil of a 
thickndsss in proportion to the size of the seeds used ; press 
the so9 down, and lay over the top of the pM a square of 
wmdovihgl'ass ; sometimes, in case the plants are delicate, 
6c the sun scorching, it will be found advisable to shade 
with a piece of paper. 

For -small seeds, such as calceolaria, lobelia, &c., 
Istight dressing of diy silver-sand is best. Mig^nonc^ 
jrequires dusty dry cartli, lightly laid on. BaT^m s" wlS 
take the tenth of an inch, and convolvulus one-iourth, to 
cpver them. It is a very common mistake to plant seeds 
. deal too deep. 

The difficulty of cultivating seeds in pots begins when 
the plants want singling or Uiinning out — one source of 
trouble bci^ig watering, as you are. apt to drown and 
bre^k the tender young stems. To avoid this, flood the 
•pot, by holding a piece of broken jiot against the rim, and 
pouring over it a supply pf water. Another method, and 
perhaps the best, is to immerse the pot up to the rim, but 
not over it, in a pail of water, leaving it until completely 
moistened. The water will rise gradually through the earth 
in the pot, and thus the chance of damaging the plants is 
entirely avoided. 

For bringing on tender plants, and keeping the less 
Iwdy kinds in winter, the miniature greenhouse is a most 
useful (Jontrivance, Any ingenious person possessed of a 
lew tools may make one for himself. The size and kind 
of thp house must depend upon the number and nature of 
the plants he wishes to provide for, and it may be either 
little more than the ordinai-y garden-frame in character 
and appearance, or so constructed and fitted as to keep 
stove-plants in health in a severe season. Our illustra- 
tions will afford an idea both of the more simple and 
the .more elaborate contrivances of this kind, and they 
may be of very moderate dimensions — in fiict, in length 
from four feet upwards. 

Fig. I represents a small house, which may be placed 
• in the c<5rner of a garden or yard, to act as a receptacle 
for the window-plants when they have ceased to flower , 
a training-house for young plants raised from seed or 
cuttings, and a shelter for fuchsias, calceolarias, verbenas, 
&C., in the winter.’ It should be erected with the back on 
north side of the garden, and the roof sloping towards 
south, so as to receive ns much as possible of the sun^s 
rays. , A goocl Lfyer of fermenting dung, placed under- 
neath, the soil, ;ind removed from time to time, will 
g^encrate hem ; but in fine and temperate weather the roof 
should be lifted for the admission of the air, which is 
•ft<^ssary to keep the plants thoroughly dry and healthy. 
At night, if the weather be frosty, the structure should be 
covered with a cloth mat to prevent radiation. 

Out next illustration represents an arrangement for the 
l^qjiFply of heat by artificial means without much expense 
or trouble,* and this also is adapted to a grectihousc on a 
very small scule. The means used is a hot-air chamber^ 
kept .at a certain, temperature by means of »'^spirit-lamp 
placed under a water-reservoir, a is here die reservoirj 
and B^thc opening for the water supply, covered by a lia 
whpn tbe lower p^ion of the reservoir & full, c may be 
cither a stand for pdts, or the soil in which the plants arc 
embedded. B'.D 'represents the air chanibcl surrounding 
the^reservoiTy and, which moderates the heat before it 


reaches the plants ; while £ is the flue through which the 
heat is allowed to make its escape when it becomes 
excessive. ^ F is the spirit-lamp, G the movable sash by 
which the outer air is freely admitted in template 
weather, and H the tap by which the water may be atavm 
off. Either of these plans is capable of adaptation to.any 
comer of ground that may be available for the purpose, 
and the amateur gardener, who has but little space at his 
disposal, will find an apparatus of this sort of immense 
assistance to him. ** 


HINTS ON ARRANGING THB^DINNER- 
TABLE. 

So much of the general comfort of a. dinner depends 
upon the neatness and taste with which it is served, that a 
few hints regarding the proper arrangement of the table 
will probably be useful to our readers. Of course, the 
actual laying out of the table must depend upon circum- 
stances — the viands to be served, the number of the 
family, or guests expected, and the. means of the host. 
The cleanliness of the linen, and the knives, forks, spoons, 
&c., should, of course, always be scrupulously regarded. 
A very clever writer on this subject says, “ Eveiy^thing 
should be brilliantly clean, and nothing diould be placed 
on it except what is wanted.” It is desirable, if possible, 
not to have lights upon the table or anything in the shape 
of flowers, raised dishes, or the like, which may interrupt 
the freest communication between the guests. It is also 
important tha^ the salt should look neat. Most persons 
use prepared salt. This wall cake in cellars, and should 
be removed at least once a week into a pic-dish, crushed 
and replaced. Common salt must grated fine after 
it has been placed in the oven to dry ; then laid between 
a folded paper, and pressed with a rolling-pin till perfectly 
smooth. Bread for table should be cut in thick squares 
very evenly. 'I'lic napkins, when used for the first time, 
should be neatly folded, enclosing the bread, and afteri- 
wnrds brought to t.ible in rings. 

Joints which require carving should alw'ays be placed 
on cominodiously large dishes, otherwise they give a great 
deal of trouble, and splash the gravy. However crowded 
the table may be, tfie carver must have plenty of room, 
and it is most important that thp knives should be in 
good order. Nothing is more irritating to a carvbr, or 
more indicative of bad household management, than the 
unpleasant necessity of shai-pcning knives before meat 
can be helped. One or more sets of cruets should be 
placed upon the tabic, according to the size of the party, 
containing the different sauces, fiavours, &c., that are con- 
tinually wanted. . 

Space at table can^be^gained by placing entremets 
which do not need car^g, in small dishes, to be renewed 
if needed, or lianding them. The vegetables also may be 
placed on a sideboard, if there is insufficient room. It is 
a common practice now-a-days to hand all dishes round, 
but there arc still some people who like to have every- 
thing upon the table, in order, as far as possible, to dis- 
pense with nttendancit, and the necessity of continually 
asking for something. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO CHILDREN 

Teething . — ^TJie process of teething is a natural one, and 
should be unatfended with any particular symptoms of 
ailment. It generally begins about the sixth or seventh 
month, though in some children, especially those of a 
riqket]^ constitution, its commencep^ent is often long 
deferred. There are two sets of teeth in* the huritan body, 
the first or temporary set, and the second or permanent. 
The first toeth to appear are generally t^he front teeth of 
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the lower jaw, and then the two corresponding teeth of 
the upper. Although teething is a natural process, it 
is often accompanied with certain ailments y the most 
common of these are diarrhoea and bronchitis, especially 
the former. Diarrhcca is so common an accompaniment 
of die process of teething, that by some it is considered 
natural In any great degree, however, it is weakening, 
and should not be disregarded. We shall treat of the 
various ailments which are apt to happen during teething, 
under th^ heads of their various names, such as Diarrhcea, 
Bronchitis, Convulsions, &c. We shall only here remark 
that the child during teething is unusually sensitive, tind 
requires to be ^Jieserved from extremes of heat and cold ; 
to be fed regularly and very simply. When a tooth is 
obviously pressing on the gum, and the gum is swollen or 
red, and the child disordered in any way, no objection 
should be offered by parents to having the gum lanced. 
The relief afforded by this measure is often most marked. 

Bronchitis and Diseases of the Breathing Apparatus . — 
Few diseases are more common in young children than 
some degree of bronchitis, especially, perhaps, in the 
earlier or teething years of life. 'I’his complaint is not only 
common, but it is attended with some danger, and, unless 
speedily relieved, a doctor should be sent for. The disease 
consists in an inllammation of the bronchial lubes leading 
to the lungs. The wind-pipe divides into two tubes, these 
two divide into other two, and these again subdivide into 
two more, and so on until they attain a great minuteness, 
and on the minutest air-tubes the cells of the lungs arc 
placed. Bronchitis, or inflammation of these tubes, is 
one of the most fatal diseases in our climato^ especially to 
young children and old people. The symptoms of bron- 
chitis vary according to the extent of tlic disease, and as 
the disease affects more the smaller or the larger bronchial 
tubes. I'he child is quickly bereft of its usual livclinei.s, 
and shows the following symptoms : — It is feverish ; the | 
breathing is quick, and the nostrils expand more or less ; 
there is cough, which at the first is piohably hard and j 
painful, often making the little patient cry ; a wheezing 
sound may be heard with the breathing. All these symp- 
toms are apt to be worse at night, the breathing getting 
shorter and the child getting hotter. If the smaller tubes 
are much affected, the inconvenience in breathing, and 
the fever, and the danger of the disease arc the greater. 
All such symptoms are more serious when they occur in 
delicate children, or in such children as have large heads, 
or who have their teeth slowly and late. If these symp- 
toms occur only in a slight degree, tJjyey may yield to a 
little domestic treatment. If the weather be cold, the 
child must be kept in a room comfortably warm. Large 
linseed poultices shbuld be applied to the chest, the first 
of which may contain a few grains of mustard. The fol- 
lowing mixture may be given 

Ipecacuanha wine . „ ... . ■ 

Spirits of nitre 

Syrup 

Bicarbonate of potash 

Water ij ounce. 


drachm* 

drachm. 

drachms. 

grains. 


A' tisaspoonful may be given to a child nine months ^Id, 
a little more or less to older or younger children, or 
^cording to the severity of the symptoms.* If the first 
few doses cause a little sickness, they will do no harm. 
The above mixture is very' good for feverish coughs in 
children. Ttie sy^nptoms which indicate danger, and the 
propriety of regular medical advice, arc great feverishness, 
quick or laboured breathing, and any diftkincss or blue- 
ness of the colour of the face. • 

Cro^ip and Nervous Cr^ip, — We will treat jlrst of real 
croup, which consists of inflammation in ih^ jppsr part 
df the WHid-pipe. It occurs for the most part in children 
between the ages* of two and five years, and is more com- 
xnon in boys Clmn girls. It is noticed that th^ children of 


tn 

certain families are more liable to croup than the children 
of other families. The disease often comes on in the night. 
It may set in with symptoms of a common cold, wkh 
more or less hoarseness and soreness about thd top of Ae 
wind-pipe ; the ^ild becomes feverish and coughs quite 
peculiarly — the peculiarity consisting in the cough having 
a dry, hoarse, harsh, ringing sound, the ^^clangey” or 
“brassy" cough described by Dr. Cullen. The cough 
docs not acquire this brassy sound all at once, probably 
I not before twenty-four or thirty-six hours. It is very 
characteristic, and needs only to be heard, and to be 
associated with a feverish stale of the child, to teach us 
that croup is present. More or less coincidcntly with 
this cough, occurs a peculiarity of breathing. The child 
breatliQS with a crowing or barking sound. This crowing 
or barking sound in breathing, together witli the brassy 
cough, the restlessness and feverishness, and the general 
difficulty in breathing, get worse at times, and especizdly 
they all tend to be ^vorsc at night. The severity’ of the 
case is to be judged of by the degree of fever and the 
amount of the peculiar noises in coughing and breathing 
which we have described. These sounds are caused by 
the swelling and inflammation at the upper part of the 
wind-pipe, which may be so great as almost to block it up, 
in which case the child becomes blue, and breathes with 
painful struggles and difficulty. We need not say that in 
such a case as this, medical assistance should be sought 
as soon as possible. In the meantime, the child should^ 
be put into a warm bath. After this a large liflsecd poul- 
tice should be put upon the chest, and a sponge dipped 
in hot water (as hot as can comfortably be borne by the 
child) should be applied to the neck of the patient for 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at a time’; on 
discontinuing the sponge, a little dry flannel should be 
wrapped round the neck. The child should be in a wann 
room, in which a kettle should be kept boiling, sending 
out steam into ilie apartment, as moisture in the air is 
very agreeable and beneficial in this disease. If any dif- 
ficulty or delay is experienced in getting a doctor, .ind tlie 
cough is V^rassy and the breathing of the crowing icind 
described above, a little ipecacuanha wine should be pro- 
cured at the chemist's, and of this, a third, or a half, or 
the whole of a tca-spooiiful may be given every quarter of 
an hour, in a very little water, until vomiting is produced. 
I'he smaller doses will do for children about two years, 
even lesser ones for younger children, and the hugest dose 
for older ones. The hotter the child, the older it is, and 
the more ringing the cough, the more ipecacuanha wine 
will it take and need. After vomiting has been brought^ 
about, ten drops of the wine may be given in two tear 
spoonfuls of w^ater evt'iy three or four hours, till relief is 
obtained- Children liable to croup should not sleep in 
cold bedrooms. Ipecacuanha wine should always be kept 
in the house. 

False or Nervous Croup Tliis disea^<f 

is liable to be confoundcil with true croup, but it is quite 
different in its nature. Like true croup, it is most apt to 
occur in the night. It may occur quite suddenly. It is a 
nervous disease and not an inflammatory one. It is cha- 
ractcriWd by a sudden difficulty — almost a suspension-^^ 
of breathing. When brcatliing docs take place, it is 
accompanied by a loud crowing sound, which gives the 
name to the disease. It is retdly a spasm of the muscles 
of respiration, and may be accompanied by twitches of the 
^ thumbs or {ace, and even by general convulsionsi. It differs 
from true croup in that it occurs to younger children, often 
between iIk ages of six and nine months. It often comes 
^on while the child is getting a tooth. It is not att^nd^ 
wiUi fever, like true croup, and comes on and goes off sud- 
denly.* A w^arm bath should be given, and a medical man 
sent foj. The ofcild might be suffocated in one of the 
attacks. Ifla tooth is pressing on the gum, it should be 
lanced, and this measure often relieves wonderfully. 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN. 
•iv.--chili>ren^s clothing. 

We promised in our Ust number to lay before our readers 
practical directions for making babies’ long frocks and 
petticoats. These are not worn so long in the skirt as 
they were formerly. For full-dress toilette for a baby the 


eighths of an inch wide. The long-cloth not should 

be procured. It can always be had by inquiring for it at 
a really goc^ shop. The thrifty housewife will find that 
she saves ten or twenty per cent, by going to a lar^, well- 
established shop, and the trouble and fatigue of a lone 
walk, or the expense of an omnibus, will be amply repaid 
to her in the end. When a lady has to go a distance to a 
shop she should try and make all the purchases needed 




rig. 41. 



♦fkirt of the robe, however, 
is still very long ; and as 
the body, including the band, 
is^ two and a half inches 
deeper than the old-fashioned 
ones, the difference in the 
length is not very great. 

The length of the skirt of 
a robe thirty or forty years 
ago was forty inches, and 

tfijp body three inches. A full-dress robe is now made 
4l^r^-six inches long in thi skirt, and five and alialf in 
the body. It will be the best plan for the young mother 
to commence by making the petticoats before she attempts 



at once, which may easily 
be done by keeping a little 
mcmoranclurn-book and 
pencil in the pocket, and 
jotting down from time to 
time the articles in requisi- 
tion. The petticoat may be 
made in two ways. First, 
the simplest— Cut off nine 
breadths, of thirty-four 
inches each. Split three of these in half lengthways, to 
make half breadths. Each skirt consists of a breadth 
and a half. 

If the material is undressed, soaking is necessary. 


the frock^ by which arrangement she will get her hand Rubbing between the hands, or soapin^j the work with diy 
^ewstomed to the work. j soap, is sometimes sufficient preparation if it is dressed. 

Half a dozen while ;)etticoats and half a dozen plains; It should always be soaped* for the sewing-machine, 
frocks, with one or two nandsomcr for best, will be suffi- < Any dress in the material clogs the teeth of the feeder, 
dent ^ but where means allow of frequent chai^ge, double i and impedes flie motion. If the work is soaked it 
the number can be niade, and the' every-day frockSf,’ should be ironed whilst damp, and made smooth, 
embroidered also. For the petticoats, a fine, thin, soft otherwise It is not easy to work evenly upon it. Where 
lon^cloth should be chosen, and will cost ninepeiTcc or a . the seVidge^ come the breadth and half-breadth of the 
“i** yat-d. Eleven yards will be^^'^suffictent, for six ' skirt need only be run together neatly. The other seam 


stiilling a 
petticoats 


a very wide material is not neod^. Also two 


piec» of tape, one a quarter of an inch, the other thz^- 


must be run and felled. 

Make a ^ut down Jie centre of the balf-br6adth, seven 
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and a half inches iong, io shown at z in Fig. 33, and hem 
it round with the narrowest hem that can be turned down, 
neatly button-hole stitching the angle A, Fig. 32, and then 
making a loop across, shown at B B B. In case any of our 
readers are not acejuainted with the correct mode of 
making a loop, we will describe it in detail, with the help 
of the diagram, Fig. 34. Pass the cotton across from side 


to break in the drawing. However the body is made, 
the skirt is always constructed in the same way. ‘To 
make the simple body, Fig. 32, cut a strip of long-cloth 
five inches wide and twenty-six long. Fold it in four, and 
hoDow out a piece for the arms, as shown in Fig. 36 by the 
dotted line between F and K. How these arm-holes look 
when the piece of long-cloth is opened up may be seen by 



to side two or three times, taking an imperceptible stitch 
through the material, and keeping the three bars of cotton 
as close together and as much like one as possible. Then 
work over them closely in button-hole stitch, as shown in 
35* The object of this loop is to prevent the placket- 
hole from tearing down, and must be made to all the 
frocks*as well as the pettiedats. 

Next hem round .the skirt, as shown at l 7 in 33, 
and then* gather At finely at the top (e and e) all rdSund. 
Gathering is simply running, and tfrawing up the thread. 
It will be necessary to use rather coarse coftdn for this 
purpossi because^ fine threadgs always exceedingly liable 


referring to the diagram of the completed body frig. 37) at 
^ G and G. Cut two little strips of long-cloth (cutting 
the stuff, not across), each four inches Tong and one inch 
and the sixteenth of an inch wide. These are to^ form 
jfhoulder-straps, run and felled on at 11 and H in Fig. 37, 
maving first just nipped off the corners with the scissors, 
as shcavn at j j in Fig. 38, treating both arm-holes alike. 
Then hem all round the arm-hole, and inside the shouldet- 
strap,,ifiakit|^ th^hem no wider than the sixteenth of an 
inch, which % the smallest division you will find marked 
on an English yard-measure. [The French, who are much 
t|eater workers^ ^eciser copyists, and better fitters, <lmde 
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their inches into thirty parts.] Then hem the barks (k 
and K in Fig. 37) a quarter of an inch deep. Next hem all 
along the 4 op, shoulder-straps included, a quarter of an 
inch deep, and run the narrowest tape in for a band. Cut 
two strips of long-cloth (down the material) half an inch 
wide and nineteen inches long. Gather tlic waist of the 
body a little at each side of the back and in the centre of 
the front, as shown in Fig. 37, the limit of the gathers 
marked by four o^s. Measure if the strips just cut exactly, 
and run it to the body on the wrong side, and turn it over, 
^in the other end of the band to the gathers of the skirt. 
The second band strip is used to Imc this, turning it down 
at both edges, and hemming it on the wrqng side, taking 
care not to let the stitches show through on Sie right side. 
This completes the petticoat. 

The second or cheaper petticoat bodice is made like a 
dress body, and the same illustration will serve for both. 
Take a* piece of long-cloth six and a half inches wide and 
thirteen inches long, double it exactly in half, the short 
way, and cut out the front of the bodice like Fig. 39, the 
fold coming in the centre, at M. Pencil the shape on the 
stuff, before cutting it out, into a one inch wide band, 
marked at P, which is put on afterwards, and with ends. 
Next take long-cloth eight inches wide and fourteen long, 
double it the narrow way, the fold at R, and cut it the 
shape illustrated by Fig. 40 ; afterwards cui it in half at R, 
as the back is in two pieces. The two back pieces and 
the front will resemble Fig. 42. Join the pieces together, 
T to T, running and felling the scam from the arm-hole to 
the waist. Do the sanic^at the other side, at u and u. 
Then also run and fell The shoulders, v to v and w to w. 
Cut strip band halt an inch wide, and turn it down to 
make a narrow false hem round the top, in which a tape 
must be run. Hem the arm-hole, and let the waist into a 
band. A petticoat bodice needs no sleeves. Whip the 
skirt instead of gathering it, and sew it to the bodice 
when the bodice itself is quite completed. Whipping is 
drone by rolling the edge ol the calico very finely between 
the fingers, and sewing over the roll in rather long stitches, 
but such as will draw up into fine gathers. The rolling is 
done piece by piece, as you sew it along. It is less trouble 
to turn down about a quarter of an inch of the material, 
instead of rolling it, but it is less neat. Some persons 
stroke the gathers down with the point of the needle, which 
gives them a regular finished appearance, but it is better 
not to do this, especially to the fine muslin of the frocks, 
because it helps to wear out the fabric. 

For the frocks, plain cambric muslin, at cighteenpcnce 
' a yard, is all that is needed, and about three yards will 
be wanted for each frock. There arc two breadths in 
each skirt, a yard and a quarter long, the body is nearly 
quarter of a yard deep, and the sleeves and band cut 
■ into another quarter width way. Eighteen yards will 
therefore be wanted for six frocks. The addition of 
embroidery is entirely optional, except round the top and 
sleeves* when.* a little fancy work cannot be dispensed 
with. The embroidery used for the purpose should be 
very narrow.' A simple scallop and dot is pretty enough. 
^ • To make the skirt, cut two breadths (these should not 
less and need not be more than twenty-six inches 
wideX each breadth a yard and a quarter long. Run 
and fell them together with as narrow a turning as pos- 
sible, and* very fine cotton and small stitches. Hem the 
bottom, and reduce the length of the skill to thirty-six 
inches (thrft is, a yard)’ by making a number of tucks. 
The hem must be of the same wndth as the tuclps. 

There are different ways of tucking the skirts, whicl\ 
give variety to the plainest frocks. We will describe’ 
two or tlrree ways. First, a half-inch wide hero, ,^nd a 
number of halWnch wide tucks, each h^f an inch apart. 
Second^ halMqcb hem and half-inch tucks, each one inch 
apart. Third, half-incli hem and one tuck, kalf an inch 
apart. Leave two inches, and make two more tucks, half 


an inch apart. Leave two inches again, and repeat 
making thf tucks in the same way till you have suffi- 
cient. Fourth, a number of tucks the sixteenth of an 
inch wide, with the same space between each, and the 
hem to correspond. Fifth, a hem and two tucks the 
sixteenth of an inch wide, and the same space between ; 
miss half an inch, three tucks again ; miss another half 
inch, and repeat once more. Either of these patterns 
will look well with a single row of embroidery added at 
the bottom, but it is not necessary. Wide tufcks may 
also be run in threes, with a wide space between. Sixth, 
an inch wide hem, three quarter inclju tucks, each a 
quarter of an inch apart. Miss an inch, and make an 
inch wide luck and three quarter inch ones, a quarter of 
an inch apart. Repeat the tucking once or twice more 
in the same way. 

A plain body can be made with tucks to correspond, 
perpendicularly down the body. To make a tucked body, 
a piece of muslin eight inches wide and the whole length 
of the material should be cut and tucked across, com- 
mencing the tucks three inches from the end ; when the 
tucked piece measures four and a half inches from S to 
s in Fig. 41, allow three more inches, and cut it off. This 
piece resembles F'ig. 41. Fold it in the centre, and care- 
fully pin it together ; then pencil, and afterwards cut it to 
the shape of Fig. 39, having the folded part .at M. The 
back should be made quite plain, and cut in two pieces, 
like Fig. 40 ; join it in the same way at the sides and 
shoulders, as shown in Fig. 42. Set the top into a 
quarter wide , band, the front of cmbiuidcry, or worked 
with dots or corals, which we will presently describe. 
The band for the top is made in t\vo pieces ; cut each 
half an inch wide, and allow for turning in. F'irst run 
the embroidery to the band ; then lay tlic body on the 
table, the right side up, towards you. I*ut the band on it, 
the wrong side upwards, so that the right side of the band 
lays face to face with the right side of the body, as shown 
in Fig. 43, where the tucks on the wrong side of the band 
can be seen. Pin it, and run it to the top of the body, 
then turn it up, and you have the right side of both facing 
you. Line the band by running on the second strip of 
muslin. Run a tape in. Let the waist into an inch wide 
band, made of cnihi oiclery or worked with coral or dots. 
The sleeve is cut on the cross, like Fig. 44, nine inches 
long and three and a half wide. Y Y is the piece for the 
hem, which is made after it has been run and felled 
together at z z. Run and fell it into the arm-hole. The 
skirt must have a placket-hole made, and be drawn into 
gathers in the same way as the petticoat, and then sewn 
to the body. Fig. 45 shows a plain frock completed — 
the neck, waist, 'md sleeve edges set in bands worked 
with dots. 

Ti> Work ike a needle with rather coarse 

embroidery cotton ; Commence with a stitch, just as if 
you were about st'lching a waistband. You have thrust 
your needle in the stuff thus — but do not take it through — 
leave it so, as shown in Fig. 46 ; twist the cotton round 
it, close up to where it comes out of the stuff (the place is 
marked by the letter a) ; twist it a second time in the 
same way. Bring the needle through ; if the worsted 
cotton is nottf^lose up to the stuff, pull the thread, and set 
it with your fingers. Take a second stitch through the 
very same holes — B and A — and the dot is formed. When 
dots of graduated sizes arc required, take a small stitch, 
and twist the cotton once, for the first size ; a larger 
stitch, and twist^>thc cotton twice, for the second ; a still 
larger, and twistjit thrice for a larger dot Two stitches 
taten in the same place (from B to a) raise the work still 
more. 

Coral Stitch . — Coral stitch is simply a number of long 
stitches worked at right angles with very coarse eziibroidezy 
cotton, in the way shovrn in Fig. 47. 

A prel^ ^abfs Robe (Fig. 48).-- A very pretty baby’s 
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robe may be made with the help of the sewing machine^ 
with a front en iablie, A very fine muslin shotild be chosen 
for this purpose. The tucks will require a breadth about 
two yards long. It is best to work the tucks before cutting 
the material, as if there is any variation in the width, the 
length will not be exact. First leave five inches the six- 
teenth of an inch wide, and work a similar one between. 

? [iss two inches, and repeat till the work is a yard long. 

hen cut it ofil This tucked piece must be gored on both 
sides, h^old it in the middle and pin it well together and 
cut both sides together. The half width as it lies doubled 
must be gored off to five inches across the top. It 
is better also n^t to let it measure more than fourteen 
inches at the bottom. The five inches left arc to come at 
the bottom, one of which is allowed for the hem. Join a 
plain width to this to make the skirt ; but before joining, 
run down each side of the gored breadth a piece of em- 
broidery — simply a scalloped edge — carry it also across 
the bottom of the skirt just below the lucks, marked A to 
A in Fig. 48. When the skirt is completed, add a three 
and a half inch flounce, to be fluted all round the bottom, 
the edge scalloped in button-hole stitch. For the body, 
tuck a straight piece horizontally with small tucks close to- 
gether, and cut it stomacher shape, as shown in Fig, 49, 
inserting it into the remainder of the body, with a brace of 
the scalloped muslin added each side, and straight round 
the back like a berthe. The sleeves arc made the same 
as Fig. xVf but over them is a frill of the scallops. The 
waist and neck-band arc slightly embroidered, and a 
simple edging placed round the neck. 

To obtaiii the stomacher pattern is not difficult : cut the 
bodice pattern, Fig, 39, in paper, with a pencil mark off the 
line of the stomacher shown in Fig. 49 ; cut the tucked 
piece stomacher-shape, and the side pieces form the re- 
maining portion of ine pattern. 

A Ckristcniiig Robe (Fig. 50). — To make this dress, 
take half a width of muslin and run tucks three and three 
with about four inches •between each. Cut them apart. 
In paper cut the pattern of the front of*the robe, which is 
to be a gore twenty-eight inches at the bottom, and ten at 
the top. Cut the half of it in paper, and allow thn c inches 
for the centre and outside insertion. Between every three 
tucks place a row of insertion, laying each on the p.apcr 
pattern, so as to cut them the right length and not waste 
the embroidery, which is expensive. Between every three 
tucks there must be a piece of inch wide embroidered 
insertion. Cut both tucks and insertion a little longer 
than the pattern to allow for vrorking up, then neatly join 
them. Down the centre there is a row of embroidery, 
bordered each side by edging, and this is repeated at each 
side and carried round the bottom. A plain breadth of 
wide muslin completes the skirt, which is bordered all 
round by an embroidered flounce four inches deep. The 
body is composed of a stomafeiirr^f two tucks and one 
insertion, placed alternately. An n\crtion double edged, 
occupies the centre, and the braces, which form a berthe 
behind, are of the flouncing embroidery that robes the 
front of the skirt. The sleeves arc plain, like P'ig. 44 ; 
but covered wHh a frill of the flouncing. The waist and 
neck-band are made of insertion, and a narrow ^dge 
finishes the top. Christening robes for babes are some- 
times made of lace instead ol embroidery ; lut of course 
this requires everything eft suite in richness and costliness, 
and is by no means necessary. Many parents prefer to 
use a plain robe for the christening. 

A baby’s bib is commonly made of a piece of piqud 0/ 
fine tnarsella, shaped like Fig. 51, and made braided or 

? ilain. If braided, the edge is button-stitched and cut out. 
fplmn, it should be piped round, and then a tape run 
ovelr piping on the wrofig side. To keep a baljy nice, 
six bibs •should be* made, and one every otfler day used. 
A fresh one every day is still nicer, Fig. 52 is a fJretty 
fancy for a bib. It should W made in fine piqua^ 


white, piped with long-cloth, edged all round with narrow, 
embroidery, and run down on the wrong side with a false 
hem of tape. 
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MEAT DISHES AT MODERATE COST. 

Sheefis Trotters, — ^When these can be bought, r ^ in many 
large towns, ready scalded and with the hair remov^, 
they are not dear. Keep them steeped in cold water 
till you set them on the fire to boil, which will take at 
least three or four hours. When done, they may be eaten 
with pepper, salt, and vinegar. A nice sauce for them is, 
to put some fat and flour in a stewpan, to mix in smoothly 
some of the broth, to throw in a little chopped parsley, 
and season with salt and a dash of vinegar. Cold sheep’s 
trotters can be covered with melted fat, rolled in bread- 
crumbs, and broiled over a clear fire. 

Shcefs Feet Pdth — (French). — Have a coarse earthen 
pot or pal(j-dish, with a well-fitting cover. Get* at the 
tripc-shop, or of your butcher, three gangs of sheep’s 
feet (twelve) ready cleaned and scalded. Divide them«at 
the joints into two or more pieces ; boil them a couple of 
hours; then pack them closely in the p^t( 5 -di^h, inter- 
spersing with them equally, as seasoning, sprigs of thyme 
and parsley, a few bay leaves, cloves, pepper, allspice, 
salt, and button-onions, whole. Put in the liquor in which 
the feet were boiled ; then put on the cover ;«lie it in ittf 
place with string passed over it round the dish ; cover it 
down closely all round with paste, and send the p&t^ to 
pass the night in a baker’s oven after the bread is drawn. 
Next morning, the pat<5 will be dou^, and may be either 
eaten hot or allowed to get cold. The oven being slow, the 
feet will be cooked to a jelly. If the oven is too fierce, 
they will of course be dried up, burnt, and rendered good 
for nothing. When properly done, this is an excellent 
dish ; but success entirely depends on the moderate 
temperature of the oven, the close fastening down of the 
lid with paste, and care on the pjirt»of the baker to pre* 
vent its drying up. 

Pigs* feet and pettitoes may be dressed in exactly the 
same way. 

( aips Liver ^ Staved . — Choose it fresh killed, of a clear 
bright colour, without spots. Dr. Edward Smith, a high 
authority, says,* “ Liver should be cut into thin slices, and 
boiled or fried with bacon. Cook it well, but not with a hot 
fire, and do not make it dry and hard. See that it looks 
healthy It is perhaps the part of our butchers* meat 
which is most liable to be affected by disease. By ou^ 
mode of dressing liver, it is just as good warmed up again 
as it was at first ; indeed, nobody would know, unless 
they wore told, that this was the second, or even “ the 
third lime of asking." Having as much calf’s liver as 
your family want, cut it into pieces the size of a hen’s ega 
season them with pepper and salt, roll them in flour, and 
let them so remain on a dish while you are doing what 
follows. Peel potatoes, halve or quarter them, if large ; 
do the same with onions ; slice two or three fcarrots. Put 
some ‘fat or dripping into a broad shallow saucepan or 
stewpan, and when it is melted, brown in it a soup-spoon* 
ful of flour. Stir in a little water ; mix well ; then put in 
your liver, shaking it about ; then enough warm water to 
cover it. When it boils, put in your vegetables ; when 
they have boiled a few minutes, ^aw the saucepan aside, 
and lot them simmer till they arc done" enough. Taste if 
sufficiently seasoned. It will be a great improvement if you 
can put in with the vegetables a sprig of parsley, <elerjr 
peaf, and thyme. Lay the pieces of liver in the middle of 
your (Jish, put the vegetables round them, and pour the 
gravy over all. « 

If ydu slices of liver and bacon, thicken the grease 

^ • • ** Practical Diclary,” p. as6» 
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left in the pan with flour and water, season with Bcpper, 
adlspice, and vinegar, and pour it over them for 
gfavy. 

Sliced Calf^s or Sheets Liver Fried-^wt up the liver 
into small thin slices. Cut some onions crosswise into 
very thin slices. Brown them in a stewpan with a lump 
of butter; dust inta little flour; stir in enough boiling 
water to cook them tender ; season with pepper and salt. 
In your frying-pan fry the sliced liver in butter, taking 
care not to do them too much. Grate a little nutmeg 
over them, and add a dash of vinegar ; then put them to 
the onions in the stewpan ; mix them together ; let them 
stew gently for five or six minutes, and serve with the 
gravy poured over them, which may be further thickened, 
if loo greasy, with* a little flour and hot water. 

Calf^s Liver Cheese^ — Chop fine a couple of pounds of 
calf’s liver, half a pound of beef suet, half a pound of 
white bacon, and a few mushrooms, if there happen to be 
any. Mix these well together, then add to them three 
or four good-sized onions chopped and browned in butter 
in the frying-pan, six cgg-yolks, a small glass of brandy, 
popper, salt, and grated nutmeg, and lastly, stir in the 
whites of six eggs beaten to a froth. Line the bottom 
and sides of a well-tinned iron saucepan Avith very thin 
slices of white bacon ; put in the minced liver, &c;., and 
cover with thin slices of bacon. Close the saucepan 
tightly with a lid on which you can heap hot cinders or 
%shes. Copk over a very gentle fire. It docs very well 
on a hearth where wood is burnt, with the hot ashes piled 
round it. Let it remain in the saucepan till quite cold 
and stiff. To turn it out* set the saucepan a minute or 
two in boiling Wcite^^; place the dish over it, and then 
reverse it. 

Bullock^s Heart d la Afode . — Split open the lie.art at its 
thinnest side, without cutting it in two ; take out the 
arterial cartilage and the coagulated blood left in it ; fill 
its inside with bacon cut into dice, seasoned with pepper, 
aalt, and chopped parsley. 'J*ie it round Aviih string into 
its original shape. ^Stew it in a saucepan, covered with 
broth, and half as much cider, if it comes handy; add I 
a bunch of sweet herbs, and as many onioas and carrots I 
as there is room for. When it has simmered gently full 
four hours, lay it on a dish ; put the carrots and onions 
round it ; let tlic liquor boil a few minutes longer to 
thicken, then pour some of it over the heart, and serve 
the rest in a sauce-boat. If you like it, you may flavour 
the latter with mushroom, catchup and a little red wine, 
which will give the heart the flavour of hare. 

• Bullock's Kidney.’^-V\\\s is often cut up into dice, and 
made into kidney pudding, exactly as we have directed 
above for beef pudding. The crust helps it out very well; but 
it is less agreeable cold, and the kidney is very apt to be 
bard. As a change from this, cut up the kidney into very 
Ifcbin slices, dust them plentifully with flour, and season 
with pepper and salt. Put a lump of butter into a saucc- 
paa; as soon as it begins to melt, put your sliced and 
seasoned kidney to it ; add a little cold water, just enough 
to prevent burning ; if you live in a cider country, use 
cider instead. You .may add a tablc-spoonlul of catchup. 
•Keep shaking and stirring over a gentle fire without ever 
letting it come to a boil. If it docs, your kidney will be 
hard and leathery. The secret of success consists in not 
letting it*cook too much, too fast, nor too long. Lay bits 
of toasted bread round jthc edge of a dish. With a spoon 
put the kWney in the middle ; give the gravy a boil up,' 
, and pour it over it. Some cooks would garnish with 
shcea lemon, and stew in red wine, or even in cfiampagne ; 
for the latter, the cider is not a bad substitute, and i9 
often more obtainable. If any is left, let it be wanned 
up over a very gentle fire. ^ * 

• Norfnaftdy Fashion, — Wash yaur t^e, scald it ; 

wash it again, scald it again; scrape it, washiit, re-scrape, 
en^ re-wash it in^seicnU waters; then cut it in piecei^ 

I 


and put it to cook in a boiler with chopped bacon, carrots, 
onions, garlic, cloves, thyme, bay-leaf, parsley, and pepper- 
corns. Moisten with white wine or cider, and the fat 
skimmed from the fiot-au-feuy or family soup-kettle. 
Instead of these, you may use good soft water, setting 
on cold. Let it simmer gently for about eight hours (we 
say, till tender, which will probably come to pass in a 
little less time). Before cooking tripe to serve it in any 
way, cut it into neat pieces two or three inches square. 
Tripe has been recommended to invalids, steWed with 
beef, seasoned to taste, and with thickened gravy poured 
over it. It may also be stewed with onions and milk, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmleg. It can be 
fricasseed brown with fried onions and gravy or good 
broth, and heightened, just before serving, with allspice 
and tarragon vinegar. In all these cases the tripe must 
have long stewing, unless it has been done very nearly 
enough by the regular tripc-dresser of whom it was bought. 
One of the nicest ways of cooking tripe so prepared is to 
fry it in batter in the way already directed for other things. 
It then requires no sauce whatever ; if any is wished for, 
make it with water, flour, butter, a little vinegar, and still 
less mustard. 

Lady Harriet St. Clair, in her “ Dainty Dishes,” gives 
three recipes for tripe, of which wc borrow two, on ac- 
count of their excellence and simplicity. 

Stewed Tripe. — Select two pounds of double tripe well 
cleaned and blanched, cut in pieces of rather less than a 
quarter of a pound each; put in a clean stew-pan with a 
pint of milk and one of water, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one of pepper, eight middle-sized onions carefully peeled. 
Set it on to boil, Avhich it should do at first rather fast, 
then simmer till done, which will bo in rather more than 
half an hour. Put it into a deep dish or tureen, and serve 
with the milk and onions. 

lYipe d It Lypnnaise (Lyons Fashion). — When any 
cold tripe remains, cut it in thip slices about .an inch 
square, and wipe il very dry. Mince two onions, put some 
butter (in the proportion of throe ounces to a pound of 
tripe) into a frying-pan Avith the onions. When they are 
about half done put in the tripe, and let all fry for about 
ten minutes ; season with pepper and salt, and three tabic- 
spoonfuls of vinegar to each pound of tripe. Serve very 
hot. This is a favourite dish in Lyons Avilli all classes. 

Besides these ways, French cooks serve tripe broiled in 
oiled paper, bread-crumbed, w^hitc, with sauce piquaritc; 
AAith sauce Robert, au g^'aihty or browned in the oven, like 
fricasseed fowl ; in^flat sausages after chopping, with skate 
sauce, like ox-palatcs ; Provencal way, plenty of garlic and 
oil; Milanese way, with grated cheese; Italian way, 
stewed with macaroni, &c. &c. 

Neat's Foot or Cow J^ecL — The feet are mostly sold 
so nearly cooked as only^o require a Avarming- up ; but 
the substance of feet consists of so little else 

besides gelatine apdnmne (the oil, strong in flavour, being 
extracted in their preparation), that avc consider them more 
fit to enrich other dislics — soups, stews, fricassees, &c. — 
than to be served as a dish by themselves. 

Neafs Foot with Parsley Sauce. — Warm up or finish 
cooKing your neat's foot in as little water as may be. 
When read]f to serve, make sauce with a little of the 
liciuor, flour, butter, chopped parsley, and a dash of 
vinegar. Pour this over the foot, and serve. 

Breast op Pork with Rice (Economical). — Wash and 
scald a pound of rice. ^ Wash and cut up into dice half 
or three-quarters of a pound of breast of pork, fat and 
lean togelner ; yien add to it a little butter in a stew-pan. 
When nicely browned, add the rice ; stir in gradually 
three pints of water or broth and a little pepper. -Let it 
stew fflr fiv#*and-twenty minutes, stiijing now and then, 
to keep it from sticking to the bottom. JVlien ddne, serve 
it in a heap in the micple of a dish. A few boiled or fried 
sausages laid round it make a very pleas^vtt addition* 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT. 

IV.— POULTRY. ^ • 

It will always be found a desirable plan to cut the 
straw into short lengths for a hatching nest, and the 
neglect of this precaution is the most frequent cause of 
breakage; the nen, during her twenty-four hours' stay, 
gets her claws entangled in the long straws, and on 
leaving for her daily meal is very likely to drag one or 
two with Mfcr, fracturing one or more eggs, or even jerking 
them quite out of the nest. 

Should such a mishap occur (and the. nest should be 
examined every t^ or three days when the hen is absent, 
to ascertain this), tlie eggs must be removed, clean straw 
substituted, and every sound egg at all soiled by the broken 


sprinklq the eggs slightly with water every day while she 
is off. This is done best by dipping a small brush in tepid 
water ; and is always necessary to success in dry wealherj 
when a hen is set in a box at a distance from the ground, 
as is the case in large sitting-houses. But, where it can 
be had, we prefer the natural moisture of a damp soil; 
it never fails, and avoids the need of going near the 
hen. 

When the number of eggs set yearly is consid'^Table, it 
is worth while to withdraw the unfertile ones at an early 
period. About the eighth day let the hen be removed by 
candlelight, and each egg be held between the eye and 
the light, in the manner represented, Fig. 8. If the egg be 
fertile, it will 'lappear opaque, or dark all over, except 
perhaps, a small portion towards the top ; but if it be 
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one be washed with a sponge and warm water, gently 
but quickly drying after with a cloth. The hen, if very 
dirty, should also have her breast ijleansed, and the whole 
replaced immediately, that the cg^' rii^y not be chilled. A 
moderate hatch may still be expected, thqugh the number 
of chicks is always more or less reduced by an accident of 
this kind. If, however, the cleansing be neglected for 
more than a couple of days after a brealcage, or less at 
the latter period of incubation, probably not a single chick 
will be obtained ; whether from the pores of the sliell 
being stopped by the viscid matter, or from tiie noxious 
smell of the putrefying egg, it is not very material to 
inquire. 

. ^'Very egg should also be marked quite round with 
mk or pencil, so that if any bq subsequently laid in 
me nest they may be at once detected gnd removed. 
Hens will sometimes lay several eggs after beginning 

In ordinary winters the hes should be set asiri summer, 
giving her, however, gather more straw. Onl in severe 
weather snould slie be brought into the house ; and*in 
that cas^ or in summer if the ground very dry, it will be 
necessary during tfie last half of the hatching •period to 


unimpregnated, it will be still translucent, tlie light passing 
through it almost as if new laid. After some experience* 
the eggs can be distinguished at an earlier period, and a 
practised hand can tell the unfertile eggs even at the 
fourth day. Should the number withdrawn be con- 
siderable, four batches set tlic same day mfiy be given to 
three hens, or even two, and the remainder given fresh 
eggs ; and if not, the fertile eggs will get more heat, and 
the brood come out all the stronger. The sterile eggs are* 
also worth saving, as they arc quite good enough for 
cooking purposes. 

It is a common mistake to set too many eggs. In 
summer, a large hen may have thirteen, or a Uochin 
fifteen (of her own); but in early sp/ing eleven are quite 
enough. Wd have not only to consider ho*w many 
chickens thc^^en can hatch, but how many she can cover 
when they are partly grown. If a hen be set in January, 
sWe should not have more than seven or eight eggs, or the 
poor little things, as soon as they begin to get large, will 
hax'c no shelter, a^d soon die off. It is far better to 
hatch only sif and tear five, or maybe all, to health axkd ’ 
vigour, than to hatch ten and only probably rear three 
puay little creatures, good for nothing but to make broth. 

4 . • 
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In April and May broods^ such aj lisatation is npt n^edpd ; 
'but ^cvcn fthcn ^eveiirpr twelve ^chickgns. ai:e ijuite as 
*many as a largo^ w^rfeatheredAen can properly nourish, 
and the eggs should only.be one or two in excess of that 
number;* * • - 
' . A ^ood heA>wfi&^et'’ribixiain,-ix>oro than half ^-hour 
nWay iifeomilier nes|,^uiileesr shie. has b^on deprivodi^pf a 
dust^bath, and so become infested with lice, which some^ 
causes hdiis thus neglected to forsake their eggs 
nltoge^er* ^ When -a hen at the proper time shows no 
'disposition' to return, ahe should be quietly driven towards 
'her nest ; if she be caught, and replaced by hand, she is 1 
'Often so. frighU^ned and excited as to break the eggs. A 
longer absence is not, however, necessarily fatal to the 
brodd. iWc have had hens repeatedly absent more than 
an hour, which still hatched seven or eight chicks ; and 
on one occasion a hen sitting in the fowl-house returned 
to the wrong nest, and was absent from her own more 
than five hours. We of course * 

consridered all chances of hatching ;V' 

at an end ; but as the hen had been / ^ 

eitting for a fortniglitj concluded to ‘4Sr.' .T7>TrV 

let her finish her time, and she 
hatched five chickens. We have ' 

heard of a few hatching even after 
nine hours* absence, and therefore 
would never, on account of such an 
occurrence, abandon valuable eggs 
without a trial. / JKv 

The chickens break the shell at i W 

the end of ^the twenty-first day, on / 4^ 

an* average; but jf the eggs are 

new-laid, it will often lessen the T 

time by as much -as, ftjw . or six iff j 

hours, while stale e^s are -always J , ^ 

more or less behind. jH ' 

We never ourselves now attempt 
'to assist a chick ’ib'om the shell. 

If the eggs are 'fresh, proper *Xj(v 

care has been taken to preserve * ^ ^ 

moisture during incubation, no as- ^ 
sistance is ever .noededJ ' Xo fuss - ■” ' f * < 

about the nest frets. the h«n exceed- ' 
ingly; and we friyc altvay^ found ■ . 

that even where tbe^popr itttlc crcatitre survived at the time, 
it never lived to maturity; ^ho^Id the reader attempt such 
assistance, in cases where an egg has been long “chipped,” 
and no further progress made, let the shell be cracked 
gently all round, without tearing the inside membrane ; if 
that be perforated, the viscid fluid inside dries, and glues 
the chick to the shell. Should this hapjion, or should I 
* both shell and membrane be perforated at first, introduce 
the point of a pair of scissors, and cut up the egg towards 
the large end, where there will be an empty space, rc- 
memlx^ring that if blood flow all hope is at an end. Then 
pfut the chick back' under the hen; she will probably 
squeeze it to death, it is true, it being so very weak ; but it ] 
will never'live if put by the fire — at least, wc always found 
*it so. Indeed,.. as we have said, we consider it quite 
useless to make the attempt at all. 

Cleanliness in the house and run has already been 
insisted upon, and is .only again alluded to on account of 
the .vkl'ue of the manure. This, collected daily, should be 
put in apy convenient rcccjjtacle whore it can be kept dry, 
and cither used in the garden, if then* is ont, or sold, it 
pays best to vise it, where pt^ssiblc; it should always be 
mixed with earth, being very* strong, and' is especially’ 
valuable for all plants of the cabbage kind; it is also 
excellent for growing strawberries, or, indeed, alpiost any- 
thing, if sufficiently diluted. If thcrc.be no possibility of 
so using it, it is mH>rth about sc^'en shilli^s per cwt. to 
sell, and is preally fv^lued by ail nurserymen and gardeners 
whq know itav^dwei hut there is often difficulty in finding 


those whq.dg,,and getting* ajfqymce. At seven shillings 
(which we bweve to be about a fair value, compared with 
that of guano, on account of> the. ^moisture contained), or 
.ytrhen it qan.be used, in the gatf^^iu <we consider the value 
qf . the. manure equal to/ufty oner^u'|;^pprb^%/Oj;ie-fou^ 
would bp nearer the maxk^f^f th|^ f^ha'the fowls. 

It is, therefore, an item« too«irmw|^t.t^^ 

Where a, considerable killed an- 

nually the feathers also become pf .n^uc, and should be 
preserved. They are very e^isily dressed home. Strip 
the plumage from the quills of , the larger feathers, and 
mix with the small ones, putting the whole loosely in paper 
bags, which should be bung up in tbf kitchen, or some 
other warm place, for a few days to dry. Then let the 
bags be baked three or four tinges, for half an hour each ■ 
time, in a cool oven, drying for two days between each 
baking, and the process will be completed. 

. Fggs should be collected regularly, if possible twice 
every day ; and if any chickens are 
to be reared from the home stock, 
V - the owner or attendant should Icam 

to recognise the egg of each par- 
Ok ticular hen. 

‘ ^ Before concluding this article, it 

L may be eKpocte<l that something 

^ >v definite ’?houl«l be said respecting 

^ profit of wdiat may be 

qaUed domestic poultr>'‘kccpiiig. It 
V » ie , extremely difficult to make any 

^ statement,' so much depends 

Upon the price of food, uiion the 
I tMf ^ management, selection of stock, and 

y y value, of eggs. But in general wc 

^ / have found' the average cost of 

fowls, wh^' properly fed, to be 
alxmt .id. per week each for ordi- 
nary sort^^ and not exceeding ijd. 

, per weojc for the larger breeds ; 
when th0 cost is more we should 
suspect waste. A good ordinary 
•hen- ought to lay J2o eggs in a 
i ycar,Mand if good laying breeds are 

•, selected* there ought to be an aver- 
age of 150, not reckoning the cock. 
Of course, good management is. supposed, and a regular 
renewal of yvun^ stock, as already insisted upon. For 
domestic pur|X)ses eggs ought to be valued at the price of 
ncw-laid, and frexn these data each can make his own calcu- 
lation, The value of the manure, when it can be sold or 
used, we consider is about qd. to is. per annum for each fowl, 
'riic whole undertaking — be it large or small--must be 
conducted as a real .tiaticr of business. If more than 
three or four liens arg^kept, buy the food wholesale, and 
in Uie best market«;^i the grain be purchased a sack at 
a time, potatoes by the cart-load or luinclred-weight, and 
so on' ; and let a fair and strict account be kept of the 
whole concern. The scraps of the house may be thrown' 
in, and the cost of the original stock, and of their habita- 
tions, may be kept separate, and reckoned * as capital 
invested ; but let everything afterwards for which cash is 
paid be rigorously set down, and, on the other side, with 
equal strictness, let every egg or chicken eaten or sold be 
also valued and recorded. This is of great importance. 
The young beginner may, perhaps, nwina^ge his laying 
stock well, but succeed badly with his .cbijckcns, or vice 
VfTsdj and is no snuill matter in poultry-keeping, as in 
any other mc|jcantile concern, to be able to sec from re- 
corded facts where has been the profit or where the loss. 
The discovery will lead to reflection; ; and the waste, 
ncglbct, or other defective managqmcn^ being amended, 
the hitherto faulty department will also contribute its 
quota to the genfiral weal. We ^al} .deal -^with the 
rearing of chickens in our next paper«^ 
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; A WORD OR TWO ABOUT CAMEOS. 

The term camea is popularly applied to precious stones and 
shells, the surfaces of which are covered with raised figures, 
mostly of a different colour from the ground, and mounted 
as brooches, 1>racelets, pins, ear-rings, finger-rings, and 
other personal ornaments. What are ciled stone cameos 
are most vduable and durable ; but the actual cost varies 
greatly, owing to differences of material and workmanship. 
Very often fraud is practised by unprincipled artists, who 
cut out thel^gures separately and attach them by cement 
to the flat surface of stones prepared for them. Many 
cheap imitations cameos are formed in moulds and 
fastened to glass or some other common material. A 
splendid Roman cameo for a brooch may cost fifteen or 
“twenty pounds, while one of the same size and inferior work 
in shell will cost but a few shillings. We gather the 
following from an interesting essay on this subject : — 
“ There are antiques, to produce which the chemical skill 
of the artist had to be exercised. A species of enamel was 
made, and with this cornelians of the required grain and 
density were covered by the application of fluxes and 
intense heat, thus forming, artificially, the much-dcsired 
layer of clear hard substance, out of which to cut the 
wished-for design. Many works which rank amongst the 
stone or true cameos, although of comparatively simple 
design, moderate size, and not antique specialities, arc 
worth ^nd upwards ; whilst s/ieu cameos^ well 

executed, iuid representing precisely the same subjects, 
may be bought for los. or ;£3. The reason for this 
immense dinercncc in value lies, first, in the intrinsic 
worth of the material operated on; next, in the great 
facilities aflbrded to the artist, who Avorks on the soft and 
yielding shell with inslruments and appliances of ordinar)^ 
power ; and lastly, in the almost indestructible qualities 
of the stone cameos when finished.” Cameos in onyx, 
agate, cornelian, and some others arc particularly beautiful 
when the colours of the. layers of Ihe stone or veins 
are strongly contrasted. The oriental oifyx is bLick and 
white ; the cornelian, brown and white ; the agates vary. 
Shell cameos are chiefly of two sorts, some having a 
reddish ground, others a brownish ground, both Avitli 
white or whitish figures. Those with a vivid reddish- 
tinted ground and pure white figures arc best. There arc i 
antique cameos which are very expensive. Many modern 
pieces with classical subjects are also costly, though, when 
of inferior materials and finisli, they are often cheap. 
The settings, of course, arc of all kinds, and should 
correspond in material and value witli tile cameos they 
display. 


THE TOILETTE. 

I.— MANAGEMENT OF THE ^h^^^continiied). 

Discharging Eruptions .'— are gdherally matters 
cannot be trifled with, and it may possibly lead to 
more harm than good if we do more than indicate what 
may be done for the simpler cases, or for those instances 
in which it is inconvenient or impossible to obtaifi 
medical advice at the moment. In all casesj,tlic parts 
attacked about the trunk of the body should be kept at 
rest very cleanly, but without any rough usage. If 
the diseased part is very red and tender, il may be as 
well to a;^ply a little water dressing ; or if this do not 
agree, as is the case in some instances, the sur^'acc may 
be covered over with a little whiting paste fihh may be 
removed by warm water fomentation each flay or so. A 
variety of scabbed eniptions^occur about the heads of 
children, and constitute scald-head ; and mothi^s art by 
far too fond of* putting a host of messes recommended 
them as cures, upon* the dischaqjing surface, or the scabs 
which form; the hair then becom& matted •together 


with the scabs, and the whole presents!' a most uncom- 
fortable Appearance. The great thing in these Cases is 
to keep the head perfectly free from scabs by judicious' 
poulticing (bread ^d water), and then to apjuy to the 
surface, at least at the outset, a little oxide of zinc oint- 
ment, which can be got from any chemist. The surface 
should be cleansed every day with sponging or poulticing, 
but only just sufficient to loosen the scabs and not to 
sodden the scalp. These cases of free discharge; abqut 
the head (and the remarks just made may apply lo those 
about the face) are generally contingent upon the exist- 
ence of distinct conditions of ill-hcalth or mal-nulrition, 
that require cod liver-oil and steel wine, with alteratives ; 
and for that reasftDn it is best at once to seek medical 
advice, if the simple plans of treatment just mentioned* 
do not answer. 

Chilblaim . — These .arc the result of the action of cold 
upon the skin of weakly individuals ; and they occur on 
the parts of the body most distant from the centres of 
life, so to speak— viz., the nervous centre and the h^art 
The cold benumbs the foot or hand, heel or. ear, qr 
whatever part may be attacked, arrests its circulation an<\ 
disorders its sensibility. Then, when the chilled part 
is brought near the fire, or becomes warm, inflammation 
sets in with troublesome sensations. Every one^knows, 
by common report, if not by experience, what chilblains 
arc, how they itch, and thereby torment the sufferer, 
and how they crop up in fresh places from to time, 
in those who suffer from them, in the winter-time. It is a 
very bad plan to bring the feet or hands too near the fire 
after being out in the cold, as the beat, acting after 
the chill, induces chilblains. In some cases the mfljgn- 
niation is severe, and there is effusion beneath the skin, 
which gives way, so that what is called a “broken” 
chilbLain is produced. Now the treatment of chilblains 
involves the employment of means for their prevention, in 
the first place ; these consist in the use of garments to 
keep the feet and hands protected from the cold-— such • 
as woollen socks, proper exercise, and, if there is^ a 
threatening of mischief, friction, with some slight stimu- 
lant, such as camphor liniment. If the subject is weak, 
tonics must be given. When chilblains have formed, 
however, it is necessary to relieve the intolerable itching 
l)y sedatives applied locally, and then to use stimulating 
friction. When thev arc ii(»t broken, any of the following 
recipes may be employed : — 

No. I. 

Soap liniment 2 ounces. 

Oil of Cajepiit 2 drachms. 

Tincture of ])clladonna ... 2 drachms. 

No. 9. 

Two yolks and whites of egg. 

Spirits of turpentine 2 ounces. 

Distilled vinegar 2 ounces. « 

To be well shaken together ; and if there be very much 
itching add half an ounce of laudanum. 

No. 3. 

Strong ammonia solution ... J an ounce.. 

Cdlhiphor liniment 2 ounces. 

Laudanum i ounce. 

No. 4. 

Soap liniment 2 ounces. 

Tincture of belladonna ... 2 drachms.' 

^ Fruir’s balsam 4 i drachm.^ 

Tincture of aconite 3 drachms. 

Camplior 10 j^rains. 

This i.s useful in allaying itching. 

No. 5. —Dr. Balfour, of the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea, tlscs with success amongst the boys there equal . 
parts of comPQMnd t^ctureof iodine and strong solution of , 
ammonia ; painting it in night and morning gently ^ 
bru^h. 
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N.B. — The above are not to be used to broken 
chilblains. 

For broken chilblains the following application is per- 
haps the best. It should be applied on strips of lint : — 

Calamine cerate i ounce. 

Carbonate of lead i drachm. 

Cam^or 5 grains. 

Warts . — -These occur mostly about the hands^ also 
the wrists, the forehead, and the scalp, particularly m the 
young and aged. They may be congenital, solitary, or 
m the form of a regular crop of extensive nature. In the 
latter case a long course of arsenic is needed for their 
removal When they are few, they may be got rid of 
readily by caustics. Mason Good, im* eminent writer, 
*says that in Sweden they are destroyed by the wart- 
eating grasshopper — the Gryllus verrucivorus 
green wings, spotted brown ; the common people catching 
It for this purpose : and it is reported to bite off the wart, 
and discharge into the root which is left behind a corrosive 
limrid. In some parts of our own country the juice of the 
Cnelidonium majus is used with more or less success; but 
. our readers had better trust to none of such things, but 
use caustic potash, or acid nitrate of mercury — ^both, how- 
ever, powerful things, to be used.with caution. The wart 
should be soaked m warm water, then touched each day 
at its centre with .a solution of caustic potash and water in 
equal parts until it becomes sore. Tlic solution is to be 
applied ;vith a piece of wood. After a few applications the 
wart will shrivel and come away. When the acid nitrate 
of mercury is used, the same system of application is to 
be followed, but the acid should be carefully rubbed on to 
the wart until it smarts ; this must be repeated several 
limes, and care must be taken that the acid does not 
trickle over the skin so ns to ulcerate it. 

Corns , — These always arise from pressure. They are 
of two lands, soft and hard. The former occur between 
the toes, from the pressure of the joints of the smaller toes 
against the skin opposite. Corns are not limited to the 
fe^it, but arc sccivon the hands of workmen vvlio use tools 
that press much on the palm of the hand. "I'he effect t)f 
pressure is to stimulate the skin, then to (‘ause an 
increased flow of blood to the jxirt whose activity is 
excited, so that the cells of the cuticle arc more rapidly 
produced than natural, and become pressed together into 
what we know as corns. In the soft corn there is a collec- 
tion of ’fluid under the cuticle, and the corn is constantly 
bathed in perspiration ; so that we have a more or less 
circular white soflish elevation, exuding a moisture. Now 
the cure of corns is really an easy matter. The first thing 
is to have an easy soft boot, with a good broad square toe, 
so that the toes of the feet are in no degree pressed 
together. Small-tocd boots and corns go together. Then 
corns must be soaked in warm water, scraped or 
shaved down, touched with a little acetic acid now and 
again, whilst a corn-pbister should be worn — we mean a 
circular one with the hole in the centre, so as to lake off 
the pressure from the centre of the corn. The sufferer 
'should ri(?ver wear a boot which is in the least worn away 
at the heel. The extraction of a corn is only a temporary 
palliative. It does not remove the cause. In the case of a 
soft corn we must take care to be very cleanly, to remove 
as much of the white loose cuticle as wc can, to keep the 
toes betwixt which it is, separate by a bit of cotton wool ; 
then we may use a httlc glyceral tannin,” which can be 
got at the chemist’s, ‘painting it in each nijjht for a week 
or so, and when it has become less tender ^nd moist wc 
may apply caui^c gently. This will generally, if we keep 
pressure off it, remove the corn, * 

Moles and Mother:^ Marks . — These usually 

be removed by caustics, or by ligat/jriug, and it is best 
that they be destroyed at the earliest *^possible time, 
because they frequently increase with soihe rapidity, and 
$11 with blood to anl extent which makes their removal the 


more difficult It is of no use giving further details. In 
all cases they must be left to professional treatment 
Disiolorations of the — These are of various 
kinds. We shall only speak of the more common. First 
we have freckles, or the little brown specks developed 
about the face and hands in the summer-time by the 
action of the sun upon, the skin ih hot weather. There is a 
seebnd form, which occurs on the covered parts of those 
who are of a bilious temperament This latter form 
requires careful medical treatment. The ‘former may 
be more or less removed by the use of local remedies 

No. I. 

Elder- flower ointment . , . ^ . i ounce. 

Sulphate of zinc, finely powdered ... 25 grains. 

To be applied with the finger night and morning. 

No. 3. 

Sal-ammoniac 60 grains. 

Distilled water i pint. 

Lavender water J ounce. 

Bichloride of mercury 2 grains. 

To be used with a sponge every night and morning. 

No 3 is an elegant form ; — 

Red rose-leaves } ounce. 

Fresh Icmon-juice i pint 

Rum } pint 

Digest these for a day, and squeeze away the fluid, to be 
used by means of a piece of sponge, night and morning. 

No. 4. 

Carbonate of potash 5 grains. 

Citrine ointment l drachm. 

Otto of roses 1 drop. 

Simple cerate i ounce. 

To be smeared on every night. 

It not unfrcqucntly happens that persons arc attacked 
with a discoloration about the chest, especially where 
flannel is worn. The parts become itchy — slightly red, 
perhaps — and then little light pale straw-coloured spots 
appear on the front of the chest ; they itch, and a few 
brai' like scales cun be scratched from off the patches, 
vhkh gradually join, and form a pale, 'awn-colourcd 
erui)tion. This is due to the presence of a vegetable 
parasite, and is called Chloasma, It is readily cured by 
first washing the skin with soap and water, in order to 
get away the natural fatty matter, and then applying 
freely what are called parasiticides, viz., agents that de- 
stroy vegetable life. The recipe No. 2, recommended 
above for discoforaiions, may be given a trial. This should 
be applied night and morning after the use of soap, and 
be continued for three weeks or so. If this do not radi- 
cally cure the affection, medical advice must be sought, 
since stronger remedies of an active kind will be nee&d, 
and most likely int^Q«i medicines. 

Chapped Han^ ind Lips , — These are well known, and 
equally simplc^^ cure. Those persons whose hands are 
constantly in the wet in cold weather, get chapped hands 
because they make the skin thereby moist and soft, and 
remove the natural fatty secretion, which is protective 
against cold. It is said that those who work amongst 
tallow and oil never get chaps of any kind ; and this 
simple f^t is in keeping with the proper mode of curing 
chapped hands, which is to keep the hands as dry as 
possible, and to apply a layer of grease night and morn- 
ing. Cold cream, or a little weak zinc or camphor oint- 
ment, will do. Where the hands are livid and cold, it 
will ^ well 4^0 use the camphor-balls sold in the shops. 
Occasionally* an ugly and obstinate crack occurs. This 
may be cured by applying a little friar’s balsam once or 
twice, or if it be in the middle of the lip, by drawing the 
two sideil^ together and keeping them in closq apposition, 
^fllcn the crack heals. The muscle» about the mouth sn 
constant action tesd to stretch open the crack, and to 
prevent ft healing, • 
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FURNITURE. 

II.— THE GENERAL FURNITURE OF THE HOpSE. 
From the kitchens we proceed upwards to the passage, 
by custom termed a hall, but which is either a Large room 
at the entrance to the dining and other rooms, or, as 
is most frequently the case in modem houses, a passage 
more or less narrow. It is certainly bad taste to 
crowd into what is generally a narrow space the fur- 
niture fitting only for a large one; but how often are 
seen pictures crowded on to the walls as if it were 
the entrance to a photographer's studio, and heavy 
chairs and tables athat have perhaps seen service in a 
more appropriate place 1 In small houses the passages 
are generally so narrow as to admit only of one chair, a 
table, and a hat-rack— -these are all inexpensive matters ; 
but where means will permit, a hat and umbrella stand, 
with table, and looking-glass above it, and all arranged in 
one piece of furniture, makes the most compact, completest, 
and handsomest piece of furniture. Some of these have 
the framework made in painted iron, the paint being a 
mixture of colours resembling a grey agate stone more 
than any other tint, and which really looks light and 
elegant. An oak— that is, wood painted and grained as oak 
— hat and umbrella stand can be purchased for 30s. ; but 
oak furniture is out of place except in large halls. Ma- 
hogany is best for passages. A mahogany hat-rack, with 
brass hangers tipped with white china, will cost 10s. 6d. 
There arc some long narrow tables with legs turned in 
pattern, but without a drawer for hat and dollies brushes, 
that can be purchased for a guinea. A plaiiF mahogany 
hall-table, with drawers, will cost £2. A mahogany 
hall-chair can be had for 15s. A folding iron chair, 
with cane seat and back, is an excellent subsiiUite 
for the usual '"hair seen in passages, as it is cheaper, 
more comfortable to sit in, does not require so much 
cleaning, and may be pressed into instant service, either 
in a room or in a garden wner' a heavy hall-chair could' 
not be carried about. Heaviness, as regards weight, 
seems to be a characteristic of much modern furniture, 
but without any ^advantage — lightness, with strength of 
joint, glue, and scr-ew being generally attainable. 

A gas-light in a passage should spring from the w'all 
opposite to and between the doors of the two sitting-rooms, 
the projecting gas-pipe having a movable Joint. Thus 
one gas-jet will light a portion of the staircase, the pas- 
sage in its whole length, and prevent a stranger from 
stumbling into cither room when both arc jinligh ted. Also, 
the gas can be turned back against the w-all, as far as the 
ground-glass globe will permit, to allow of the removal of 
furniture or boxes. In large halls the Jirrangement would 
not be suitable. The floor-cloth should be the w'idth of 
the passage, but if it be not, the floor on each side should 
be painted of the same colour as tfie gftpund of the floor- 
cloth— by no means of a different tint, ^he most useful 
colour for wear is a very light ycllow-U^own, having a 
idark brown pattern upon it. The cloth is primed with 
much the same tint, hence if the pattern wears off the 
defect is not so much seen. When there is much walking 
over it, a narrow strip of stair-carpet, which may be df 
bordered felt, inexpensive and efficient, shouj^ be laid 
down ; it will save the oil-cloth very much ; but this, 
however, must be taken up every day and swept under, 
otherwise the grit and dwst will very soon abrade the 
surface of the cloth underneath it. Oil-cloth is very 
quickly destroyed by cleaning it with soap and soda, 
which, in taking oil the dirt, remove thu jjaint also. 
The use of warm water and a clean flannclj with a clean 
cloth afterwards to wipe it d^y, once a wxek, will keep it 
fresh without injury. Once a month a scrubtjjng-bmxsh 
< may be used, but no sdap or soda. , 

In hou.ses where* the passage is brge enough to be 
termed a hall, a (^sign on the oil-cloth in imitation of 


encaustic tiles looks very well, and in one of large dimen-* * 
sions the real tiles instead of oil-cloth at all. These are oc- 
casionally troublesome by getting loose, and a man-servant* 
should know what cement or mortar to use to resdt them ; 
but when the tiles| or their imitation, are used the sur- 
roundings should harmonise. The staircase generally 
faces the door, and plays an important part in the 
look and degree of respectability which attach fo a house ; 
but there is one especial nuisance in modem houses of 
moderate rental — say from twenty to sixty pounds —that 
the staircases are usually exceedingly narrow and mean- 
looking — a defect which cannot be remedied. 

The landlord generally leaves the sides of the stairs un- 
painted or painted white.- Now if the stairs were made of 
white deal they need never be painted, because they could 
be kept clean and white with not water, sand, and soda ; 
but when of red deal, they have, if unpainted, an unsightly 
appearance. Yet where there is much use of the stairs, 
the clothes brushing on the sides rapidly wear oft the 
paint, leaving the edges of a dirty hue. To grain them 
and varnish them is at first an expensive process, but it 
is the most lasting, inasmuch as they can be rc-vamished 
every six months, by any one in the house, with but ve^ 
little expense of material and of labour. An oil-man will 
always recommend the proper varnish, but oak waniish 
has been found to answer extremely well. 

In the matter of stair-carpets, as a rule the softest 
texture is the best. The hard Dutch carpets wear out 
directly. The real Venetian is the best, but is nSw rarely 
to be obtained. We cannot point out particularly the 
kind of carpet which should be bought, other than the 
best Brussels, if it can be had ; this lasts a vcr>' long time 
with care— that is, care in sweeping it with a soft brush — 
not scrubbing it with the hard side of a baluster brush, as 
most servants will if they arc let alone. Much injury 
arises to all carpets from servants being allowed to run 
about with high -heeled, and sometimes nailed boots. 
The only way to get over the difficulty is, when engaging , 
them, to mention that only house slippers can be allowed 
to be worn by them in the house. * 

Stair carpets should be in length a yard longer than 
is needful for each flight of stairs, so that when they are * 
taken up for shaking (not beating), they may not be put 
down again in the same creases, and thus at a trifling 
expense the carpets will wear as long again as by the 
usual method of exact measurement. The length required 
is ascertained by allowing half a yard for each stair, and 
adding to this the length needed for the landings. Brass 
stair-rods of the ordinary kind arc not expensive, and the 
stair-eyes are purchased by the dozen. Parlours with 
folding doors are the most convenient for a small house, 
as the doors may be dosed at pleasure ; but both rooms ^ 
should be similarly furnished as far as the carpet, chairs, 
and curtains arc concerned. The patent “felt” carpet is ^ 
to be had in suitable tints; it is not expensive, and is 
easily made, and, when good, will wear tolerably well. 
There are many advantages in a felt carpet : not 
among the least is that when it is Avorn out in the centre, 
the sides, which are good can be cut off, bound, and. 
arranged for bedside carpets ; and that which is very much 
worn serves instead of buying house-flannel for cleaning 
doorsteps, kitchen hearths, and other rough work. But if 
a carpet be cut through the worn part, and the two unworn 
sides be joined together, and so the worn part be placed 
against the Avail, it will have the most undesirable look of 
flue and dust, and never being swept underneath the 
chairs. For\his reason ‘felt carpets are not convertible 
for# the- same rooms, and this is a disadvantage. Also, when 
taken up for shaking, the felt shrinks, and cannot without 
trouble be stretched to fit the same room again ; and even 
if pieces hsive been Corned down all round to allow of this . 
shrinking, yet the- bright colours of the unworn edges 
contrast unfavourably with the worn portion. 
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Kidderminster carpets of a good quality are almost 
indet^ctible, because the^^have two surfaces, ‘thus are 
•reaHy dpuble. They soft to the touch, being all wool ; 
if hard/ the wool is mixed with hemp pr other harsh sub- 
stance, and will then quickly wear out. 'Ihey will wash 
well— a process neither difficult nor troublesome when 
done at — and wear better after the process than 

previously j ’ hut allowance will have to be made in the 
qoan^ of carpet purchased for the shrinking occasioned 
by this cleansing. The designs on Kidderminster carpets 
aie rarely ever suitable for parlours, the green moss or small 
g^en-and-black coral pattern excepted. These are in 
fpaod taste, but cannot everywhere be met with, and are 
t^xpensive. Some really good woven ^imitations of this 
fcmd of carpet, in pattern and quality, are to be met with 
in wide width for 3s. 6d. or 4s. a yard. 

The quality of Brussels or velvet-pile carpets may be 
dfltoertained in the same way that a lady tests the excel- 
lence of her velvets — by bending down the surface of the 
foWic with the lines running lengthways ; it will then be 
sedn howdose the lines of wool are to each other, and upon 
|hi5 degree of closeness depends the quality of the carpet- 
mg. Also, if the back of the carpet 
*- 5 hat is, the foundation upon 
which the wool is woven in — looks 
coarse and loose it will wear badly. 

Tapestry carpeting is distin- 
^bhed .from Brussels by each 
colour 01 the latter being woven 
in Sej^atciy, the wool never being 
edt, out carried over or under- 
tiOdtfa another colour: while ta- 
pestry is woven entirely of one 
tint, and then the brightest, most 
W^ctive colours are printed upon 
It Of ' course this cannot wear 
like Brussels, neither can the 
Mdation of shade of colour or 
lu^riance of tintk be found in the 
latter as in tapestry ; so a pur- 
chaser has to choose between 
^itrength and beauty. A Brussels carj>et having many 
dcitottrs is very expensive, but it wears well. 

r inger-plates of white china are easily put on, and 
{ffeyent finger-marks ; but they should be fixed both above 
Md below the key-hole, and as close to it and the edge of 
fbe door as possible. 

In the two rooms there will need to be— a couch, one 
two easy-chairs, eight other chairs, and a chiffonnier, 
dftc centre-table, also one to form a dining-table in the 
back room. In most houses, low-fbnted ones excepted, 

4 the useful low cupboards have gone much out of fashion ; 
^ ttp^r part of these, where they exist, above the lop 
»ab, should be utilised as book-cases, which are not 
difficult to make, nor expensive to have made, consisting 
entirely of shelves ; but whatever number there may be, 
ench should have a strip of leather or leather-cloth two 
indies in'dcTitli, to protect the upper part of the books 
• from dust • 

Chijbnnier is one of the mqst useful pieces of 
furniture in every room. When made plainly of ma- 
hogany it does duty for a sideboard w'here the latter would 
bft too- expensive an article, or the room too small to 
admit If it be placed in the front and superior room, 
file 'addition ofiglass^in the doors and backinakes a rodm 
look Bji^ter and gayer, but the expense is something 
considerably more than a plain one w-oiud be. Glass 
does not look well set in mahogany ; it should have rose- 
wood or wdnut,4 in Which woods a very prettv one can 
be obtained freon six to eight pound^ but then the tables 
and chairs should match. 1 < 

C&iifVj:— The best material to cover chairs is Utrecht 
pjlush, which wiH^lasc excessive wear for twenty yeorw; it 



has never been made popular in England by furniture 
makers, but it is the most economical, even if the expense 
be greater in the first instance than woollen rep, which is 
the next best thing to it. The latter must be all wool, 
otherwise there is no wear in it ; very good can be had 
for 6s. a yard, double width. , It is best to purchase the 
chairs ready covered ; still, old ones may be made to look 
like mew, and be covered at home with comparatively 
little expense. In the back parlour there should be a 
dining-tabic, which may have a deal top if eispensc is an 
object. Its size must depend upon that of the room. And 
here we recommend that, as far as possible, the meals 
of the family should be taken in the btfek parlour. 

E(u^ Chairs , — ^Thcrc is more care required In the 
selection of these necessary articles than in almost any 
other. Some appear as if they were arranged rather for 
penitential chairs than anything else. The back aches, 
or the neck becomes stiff, when sitting in them, although 
perhaps they look truly comfortable till they are tried. 
The canc-seated arm-chairs (Fig. i) are useful' and inex- 
pen si ve, but arc a nuisance if they creak. The very best of 
them may be had for 17s. 6d.; also one of the same kind, 
termed the Derby chair, which is 
without arms, and if not cane- 
seated to match the arm-chair, is 
made of laths, the cost being 
about 4s. 6d. This can be padded, 
cushioned, and covered in chintz 
or worsted rep, and thus it makes 
a most comfortable easy-chair for 
a lady, in ivhich she can work or 
read ; quite as ple.'isant to sit in as 
many of the expensive kind. Our 
engraving will show the kind that 
is meant. 

Window-curtains, — For these 
the best material is good woollen 
damask ; it wears well and keeps 
its colour, and may be after four 
years re-di])pcd and calendered, 
and will look like new. Very good 
quality can be purchased for less than 3s. a yard, double 
width. Rep will cost double the price, and is not suitable 
but for lofty and large rooms. 

A Chimney-glass^ by its shape or size, gives cither a 
common or a refined aspect to a room. If it be possible 
to afford one -higher than it is broad, but having it nearly 
the breadth of ‘the chimney-picce, it will look far better 
than one which is wider than it is high. Very good ones 
indeed may be purchased for ; and it is better to 
Sacrifice something else in the room, and expend the 
money on a goo<l glass. One with a neat-patterned 
frame, gilt all round, with scrolls at the bottom of the 
two sides, aJway.' l6oks well and appropriate ; while 
glasses with a. iiondescript gilt ornament in the centre 
of the top, look pretentious and vulgar. 

Fenders and Fire-irons^ more in their shape than thei* 
quality, give a look of refinement and culture about the 
^oom. The pretty twisted irons, neither too small nor 
foo large for the grate, should be chosen rather than 
those with a plain surface. The first arc more easily 
kept clean than the last, and do not look so shabby 
if they have been neglected in the cleaning ; but if they 
arc cleaned daily, and the bright poker and shovel are 
used as much as they need to be, they are easily kept 
bright, unless the dangerous practice of putting the 
poicer into fire, and letting it remain till red-hot 
be resorted to. A plain fender, bronzed, with a flat steel 
rim, upon which the feet ikay be put to warm if needed, 
lot>Rs betier than one of a more elaborate pattern, which 
is difficult to keep free from dust. • 

It would be quit? useless, in these dsiys of ** follow m^ 
leader/’ to suggest how very comfortaj3le and convenient 
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lar 


tli^ old s({uab sofa iS| with its square mattress and 
cushions, to the more modern but unmeaning couch, 
with a scroll end, very pretty to look at, but not con- 
vertible, nor so pleasant for use. In Franqe couches 
look their best, and do duty for sofas during the day, 
not in the least assuming to be other than they are ; but 
at night they can be carried into any bedroom, be un- 
covered the two scrolls at the end turned down, -and 
the cuSiions taken off, when a luxurious spring mattress 
is revealed, ^pon which the cushions arc replaced, and a 
good, comfortable bed is at once an*angca. However, 
this contrivance has not yet been introduced into 
England. As a fovering for a couch, the American 
learner-cloth wears badly, but it is rapidly superseding the 
use of horse-hair. But better than the former is a good 
dark green Coburg cloth ; it wears well, docs not look 
obtru^ve, and can be replaced when shabby at small 
expense. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 

It is related of one of England’s greatest statesmen, 
that some one calling to see him unexpectedly on grave 
political affairs, found him, not absorbed in state papers 
and official documents, but on all fours in his nursery, 
with his children romping upon and around him. And 
of another eminent man, the late Earl of Derby, it has 
been recorded, in a graceful tribute paid to his memory, 
that while at times he would seek recreation from political 
labours in the translation of Homer, at others he loved to 
find it in * 

Making some wonder for a happy child.'* 

Many other instances might be quoted to prove that the 
busiest and greatest men, as well as the humblest, have 
often found delight and solace in participation in the 
amusements of youth in their own lu mscholds. N ot, there- 
fore, to the young only, but to those: in more advanced 
life, the best among us feel that it is dcsirifl^lc to cultivate 
the recreations of home, and to be ready at times for frolic 
and the innocent enjoyment of household pastimes. We 
shall try, in a scries of papers, to guide all who may read 
this work in the choice of such recreations, by giving a 
description of many which are familiar, and of others 
less generally known ; sometimes choosing the simplest 
in-door games, and at others, commenting on pastimes 
of a more intricate character, and thus enabling all to 
select the amusement which is most suiif d to the tar.tes 
and circumstances both of themselves and those ar'jjnd 
them. 

The winter season, bringing Christmas with it, calls into 
request games for round parties, and wc shall devote the 
present paper to some of these. To commence with a 
very simple one, wc will describe a^gamc of German 
origin, known as ^ 

The Ball of JVooL — The party are seatcR round a table, 
from which the cloth must be drawn. A little wool is' rolled 
up into the form of a ball, and placed in the middle of the 
table* The company then commence to blow upon it, each 
one trying to drive it away from his‘ own direction, and 
the object of aU being to blow it off, so that the person 
by whose right side it falls may pay a forfeit. 'ITie longer 
'* tnc ball is kept on the table by the opposing puffs of the 
surrounding party, the more amusing the game becomes, 
as the distended . cheeks and zealous exertions, of the 
players afford inirth to lookers-on -as well as to them- 
sdves* • 

Similar to this is a game called “ Blowing the Feather,” 
ih which a small feather set froating in tlie air answers 
the same purpose as the ball upon the table. Tjjie fonfeit 
&Ils to the individual whose puff is ineffectual in keeping 
the feather afloat, br who suffers it to drop when it 
leachcs him. ^ 


Of a different character, and still more C6mic in its 
results, is a game called 

Shmaws. — ^This game, sometimes called ** Shadow Buffi”* 
is productive of much amusement in a touhd piriy. It 
consists in the detection of the individuals who compose 
the company by their shadows ; but these they are at 
liberty to disguise as much as’ possible. The fdlowmg iS 
the method pursued : — 

’ A white tablecloth or a sheet is suspended on one sid^ 
of the apartment, and, at a short distance before this 
sheet, one of tlie party, cho^n for the purpose, is sealed 
upon either the CTOund or a low stool, with his facS 
directed towards the cloth. Behind him, on the farther 
side of the apartment, the tabic is placed, and upon it a 
lamp or taper, all other lights in the apartment being 
extinguished. Each of the company in turn passes before 
the lamp and behind the person who is gazing upon the 
cloth, which thus receives a sti’ong shadow. If, the 
individual seated can name the person whose shadow is 
thus thrown, the latter has to pay a forfeit, or to take the 
place of the gucsser, as may be agreed upon. It would 
be easy, in playing this game, to detect particular 
individuals if they passed in their natural attitude'; buf 
they arc free to change this as much as lies in their power, 
by stooping, standing more erect than usual, bending thiS 
limbs, or using the arms in any way calculated to obscure 
the outline of the shadow and render it difficult of 
detection. An alteration in costume, such as turning up 
the collar or changing the coat, if a gentleman, and 
enveloping the head in a hood, in the case of a lady, is 
also aliowaljle. The game gives rise to a good deal of 
ingenuity in this fashion, and may often proceed for some 
time before many forfeits have resulted. 

The Messcuj^er. — ^l‘he party are seated in line, or round 
the sides of the room, and some one previously appointed 
enters with the message, “ My master sends me to you, 
madam,” or “ sir,” as the case may be, directed to any 
individual he may select at his option. ** What for?” is 
the natural inquiry. “ To do as 1 do find with this the 
messenger commences to perfonn some antic, which the 
lady or gentleman must imitate — say he wags his head- 
from side to side, or taps with one foot incessantly on the 
floor. The person whose duty it is to obey commands his 
neighbour to the right or to the left to “ Do as I do,” also ; 
and so on until the whole company are in motion, when 
the messenger leaves the room, re-entering it with fresh- 
injunctions. Wliilc the messenger is in the room he must 
see his masters will obeyed, and no one must stop from 
the movement without suffering a foifeit. The messenger 
should be some one ingenious in making the antics 
ludicrous, and yet kept within moderate bounds, and the 
game will not fail to produce shouts of laughter. 

Among the other tricks which may be commended are 
such as rocking the body to and fro, wiping the eyes with 
a pocket-handkerchief, yawning, whistling, strolung the 
chin or the beard, and making any grimace. 

Another game, of much the same character, is knom 
by the title, “ Thus says the Grand Seignor.” The Chief 
diffcrence^is that the first player is stationed in the centre 
of the room, and prefaces his movements, which the others 
must all follow, by the above words. If he varies his 
command by framing it, “ So says the Grand Seignorj” 
the party must remain still, and decline to foUavir his 
example. Any one who moves when he begins with 
cr doesjiot follow him when 4ic copunenoes with 
“ Thus.” has to pay a forfeit. 

Magic this game a player is seated at 1^ 

piano* and one of the O' hers leaves the room, while the 
company decides what the last-mentioned is to do cm hitt 
return. When called in, he is given a hint, but onlya hint^. 
of what he js c^pectilfr to do. Wc will suppose that 
told that he is to *^make an offering to a certain 
He is left to himself as to what the offering may be^ bitt 
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* iie must guess the lady to whom it is to be offered, and 
offer to each in succession until he discovers, the in- 
4 ividual selected. The musical part of the performance 
is this : 'When he re-enters the room, the person at the 

S iano commences to play some piece; with a moderate 
eeree of vigour. As the guesser approaches the right 
lady, or the right thing to be done, whatever its nature, 
the music becomes louder or quicker ; but if he appears 
to be going farther and farther from his appointed task, 
the music oecomes softer and softer, until it is scarcely 
heard. This gives him a clue as to whether he is on the 
right scent, or otherwise. If there is no piano in the 
room, the ^ magic 

music” may be of — 

pother character. I A 

It may consist in j—**— 

thetinklingor clash- j |! ^ 

il^ together of any i |j | 

articles that will a| ||t,» | 

mit^ either a har- pj i |e H 
monious or a dis- || nl I 

cordant sound, || | . 

according to the !| |l n ^ 

deOTce of hilarity i*— 

or boisterousness to B 

which the age and . , - 

other circumstances | | | | f 

of the company dis- | K \ \\ j 

pose than. But, | | 

played with a little " , , “ ' l| 

tact, the game in c 

ahy of its forms will I . . J 

be found amusing, A'ig* T 

We have had 
occasion to men- 
tion forfeits ; and - ^ e ■ u ■^i d] 

bM those form an ' ™ '' 

important element ^ ‘ 

Mn many in-door 

games, we ^hair have some- i — I 

thing to say about them in our ^ ^ " i -* ^ J 

next paper, in which we hope, 
at the same time, to introduce Si* 

to the notice of our younger 

readers several novel amusements, which ini the long 
winter evenings they may find especially acceptable. 

THE HOUSEHOI.D MECHANIC. 

DOOKS. 

^ ordinary frame door will supply good practice chiefly 
^ in the mortice and tenon joint, and will be a capital 
, example of the principle of joinery — to build up of sepa- 
rate pieces a fabric of lighter weiglit and greater strength 
than if solid, and also so pieced together as not to be 
affected to any extent by changes in the .atmosphere. 

‘ It will be seeh by reference to the article on W^'ood that 
the tendency of boards to shrink or expand is in the 
. direction of the width and not of length. If a door is 
, made up of boards simply fastened edge to edge, the 
expansion of its width will be vcr>^ considerable, while its 
length remains the same. Therefore, if a J** ledge door, 
a$ It is termed, fits in damp weather, in dry it will be 
smaller and too loose. Ledge doors arc made by placing 
boards logethi^ edge to edge, and strtngthfincd with 
or three ledges or battens nailed across the back, but 
these are only suited for common work, * 
iTig. so shows tliat the essential principle in the proper 
constniction of an ordinary framo and panel door is such 
a combination of length and width fof grain m redjces 
the possibility of expansion or Contrjtction ^to a^minimum. 
The frame consists of the styles or vertical pieces, degk, 
and the rails ot horisontal bars,, a u c. The mcthoc^ by 


which they are firmly united is seen in Fig, 51. in which 
each piece is detached and lettered to show where each 
joint is made. The styles, D £ G F should be about four 
inches wide, and from one and a quarter to two inches in 
thickness, and the rails of the same thickness, but only 
the top rail, A, of the same width ; the middle and lower 
rails, B c, being about double the width of the styles. 
The jniddle styles are tenoned into the middle rail at d 
and 2, and into the upper and lower at d and / The side 
styles are then morticed at « c f to fit the tenons 
corresponding on the rails. ^ 

H I J K. show the panels, which are of much thinner ma- 

terial, usually about 
nri A hn fene- third, and 

I J ■ ^ i l—i which are, as will 

-I HQ seen, larger than 

”rt‘ the spaces in the 

— frame which they 

occupy visibly. On 
I H the inner edges of 

g both styles and 

0 frames, a groove is 

planed out with a 
plough of the exact 
' " width of the thick- 

- — ^ — ness of the panel, 

f B e ^ and about h^f an 

“ L - {-J' 1—* inch in depth. Into 

j— j JL these grooves the 

panels are loosely 
K r o d fitted, and the outer 

styles arc driven 

L ’cr’* into their respcc- 

J L£J l---j live mortices, and 

n I ' "" r "' ? l wedged up as usual. 

I - I ’ " ' ® Liu The panels not quite 


i - I ’ " ' ® I , y I The panels not quite 

Fig. 51. ?hing up the groove 

in their width, have 
#% •_ a sliirht amount of 

, ^ room for expansion. The dotted 

/ B p* line / m n o. Fig. 50, shows the 

D room occupied by the panel. 

^‘8* 54- The corners formed between 

the fnamc edge and panel are 
to be filled in with a bead or moulding, which must 
be cut to the exact size, and accurately bevelled at 
each corner. These mouldings are fitted by means of 
brads to one or both sides of the door, according 
to circumsitances, and arc merely o.namental. Fig. 53 
is a section across the door in the middle of the 
panels, and shows the whole arrangement very cl^'arly, 
1^ E F being the, styles, and ii [ the panels. Fig. 53 
shows enlarged section of the joint of the style A and 
pan^el u, and shows the moulding c fitted in the corner, 
'rhis panel is q^ed for light doors for inside work, a 
stronger variety'\)eing needed for the outside doors, which 
recpiirc much greater strength. This panel of double 
thickness, and is tongued to fit the groove in the styles 
and rails, as in Fig. 54, and is indented only on the front 
or outside, the back being flush with the surface of iho 
frame ; the edges of the panel at the back are usually 
beaded, ai at D. The corners in the front are filled in with 
the moulding, c. We have taken as an example a four- 
panelled door, for the sake of simplicity, the construction 
being similar for six, the usual number. In a six-panel 
door the top rail is known by that name, the next is the 
frieze rail, th® next the middle or lock rail, and the last the 
])ottom rail. • The panels are also distinguished by the 
same names. The lock is let into the door at either e or /, 
an^ does not show, except ffom the edge. The hinges are 
fi^xed neaf the lop and bottom of "the styles,, on the side 
opposite to the lock, but, of course, mu.st not be placed at 
a part where the style is weakened by the mortice* 






MsJMnr imfft. Ii^-wwbiig occupations m >; rocom* 
mwsdfor and among such occupations we 

which mult in ttw production of 
sMietbillg'at csm p^jfmanent and onuun^tal.* It is our 
several for the benefit of our readers. 

1 scraps to cover a screen is 

m^jdpyniepjt that fills up a good deal of spare time, 

‘ eiOsohi no mental exertion, and 
ma/'he done at small eaqsense, 
bQPO^ that for tlie mere frame 1 - i | 

0^ the aereen> mhich, with a 
^ s^pfe covering of black paper < 

iNdn cpst^about a pound, and if 

scraps are arranged upon | 
it 'with any amount .of taste 
and jtalgmmt, a very attractive 
addition will have been made 
to the fusniture of the room, >/ 

.smd one that at the same time * 

may be found exceedingly use** • Fis- a. 

^ as a protection against 

dnmghtSi or the excessive heat _ 

pf i fire* The work admits of ^ZT ^ 

endless variety, and will serve \ 

at the same tirr ^ display the \ j 

skill and taste uj ..ac worker. \ 

it would be useless to , lay \ IGS^ \ 

down any very accurate rules — A 


lapadpG^^^ cornets and. uncover^ 

this be filled in wilffi ]^- 

wh^ Pfornse tom and daaStj^ dhies .v^iU 
comr in. nbdfu}. Mother way of covenM d .disgiCed h ^ 
cutting- Out 'the crutlinles of prints and stTdb^ lhirm 
Comic anangements may be got in this why^ for -di- 
stance, by putting into a. landscape sti)^ figures gtbu|M 
in a valley as a pic-nic party, or climbing a mpuntt^Or 
walking about the features of other figures much laorar^ 
One may cut out an umbrella and place it a< if hehCby 
a duck, or transfer a pair ot 
A spectacles to the cbuntcnaime 

of a lion. Of course, thi^ 

\ j arrangemems may be varSkl 

infinitely^ Peihaps no screen 
is handsomer than one m^e 

> y ■ ■— \ of elegant coloured scraps, of 

all shapes, hues, and stres* 
fP\ For one of these screefp^^'thke. 

the pictures from shec^ 

\f/ music, garlands of fioy^ 

y/ from Christmas cards, coloured 

Fig. 3. prints, landscapes, , fifSl^s, 

heads, flowers— -in fhet, 
thing and of 'any sire that can 
/7/ pressed into the sCrvke* 

Coloured lithograpjnc pOBUjI^ 

- / arc now-a-days so cmitnfoti 

/ that there will little dilr^ 

s(. / ficulty in obtaining materfols 

suitable for the purpose. It 



I 








where io m^h must be left to taste, but^the general ] will be found desirable not to cho^e too many pictures ^ 
im^bhictfons in this pap^ wiJl, with ordinaiay good taste representing the same class of subjects; theresbouUi.be 


im^bhictfons in this paper wiJl, with ordinaiay good taste representing the same class of subjects; there should., be 
Upd . a little practice, enable the ‘ reader to become a judicious assortment of figure subjects, landscapes, 
quite proficient. There are different ways of covering a animals, fruit, and flowers. Cut these all in outline u«th 
. screen. The first and simplest, as regards preparation, ui sliarp of scissors, but avoi<^toiiclpng finv f^- 
W tfad sticking on of prints from which the margins liavc lions at first, such as the features of the fece^.or the rigging 
tictorcs for such purpofos maybe col- of a vessel; and only at the last moment cut oipt/lbc 
various friends and laid oh according to m^niite details wji^ a pbxiknife. .After the last fine 

all kand%of pictures, of all shapes and is done, you xnuk riot nmadle them more than ijif abs(fori^ 


irirranged as it wcto pell-mell upqp a acreen, neccssay, as thcy arc verylia-blctatcari First 

and^ nftok ^ing filled up* At other tinies coloured^ sc^s, according to.ycwir ta^, on a tahii^^4^ 


riyVOL, I. 


ted^in studied in Fig. i 


^terwards g«mi*cveiy one oi them slightly by 


all of one size, and is mo^ fitted for ( ajkd then hang them temporarily on. the screen to s^,^tbe 
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4tteei«l Theamngmentoiightt^app^^ 

,«nd bsb-MtiM'di M nim jitid All $hape 9 turning 
ju^ evoy pelsibl^ wAy; l»it ttw eye mult be eatssfiied 
and fhe cebiirs contrasted, so as to ghre a good general ; 
eSect The Uack mund is left disunct between these, i 
the pictures never touehing. They are afterwards firmly 
past^ on, and finsUy the screen is varnished. The best 
varnish for the purpose is the ordinary spirit varnish. In 
paring the pictures, one side is done at a time. After var- 
nishh^i the screen must be left where it can remain undfs-* 
turbeqT l^w 3 l require two or three coats of varnish, each 
of nddeh must dry thoroughly before another is applied. 
Wlum the surface is quite smooth and even, the work is 
iii|isl(ie<L A great deal of previous consideration is required 
to^oduce a felicitous result. For instance! the light and 
SMi^ d ftie prints must be studied. If they arc laid on in 
straight rows, alternately light and dark, as some lay them, 
a chesi^board elTect is produced which is most undesirable ; 
OTiqram, if they are placed in stars, a light one in the centre 
riA a group of dark ones stands out too prominently. 
M^ectS like these may be observed in patchwork where 
they are purposely done, such as the box pattern. Pic- 
tuses that are all square, or can be cut m squares, may be 
aneanged in stars, as in Fig. 2, but the lights and shadows 
ittttst be carefully varied. If they are cut in diamond 
shape th^ may be arranged as in Fig. 3. Having laid 
thip on the table to try the effect before pa<tting them on, 
retire to a distance, so as to be able to jhdgc of the result. 
A strong solution of gum mixed with a little ilour, is the 
best cement. 

Albums and scrap-books may l>e made m 
alpiost endless variety. For a gift-book especially, nothing 
could be be prettier or better, than one devised on the 
Qunese plan. Get a set of stiong cards, of whatever size 

C U like ; they may be as much as twelve inches square. 

incc holes with a penknife at each of the corners, and 
run a piece of coloured ribbon through, after the fashion 
of a m, having first bound the edges all round with 
uibbon, put on with a strong solution of gum. Fig. 4 
shougi the manner of doing this. The ribtion is gummed 
to each card where it crosses it. Make your solution 
St gum very strong, but do not use it profusely ; gum 
securely the cards together, but merely so as to attach 
the ribbon. Alter gumming down the ribbon, the cards 
not being more than the least possible space apart, leave 
them spread upon a table, covered with clean paper, and 
press them under a heavy weight. The next day the gum 
will be dry. One or more pictures can be arranged on 
each side of ev^ card, and the covers may be ornamented 
^ with silk or moire antique, sewn together at the edges, and 
. put on after the ribbon joints. The merit of this book is, 
that it will open like a common book either way, back and 
front, or unfold like a p^orama. It forms a pretty case 
for photographic portraits, which may be thus inserted : — 
tSoak a portrait in cold water till it comes off the card. 
Let it dry, and then attach it with gum to your album. 
Passe-partouts containing photogr^hs may be made to 
on album of this kind. Beautiful photomph albums 
have been made, by taking a number of caras of one size 
and mounting various sized photographs of fancy subjects 
* upM them, md ^en designing borders appropriate with a 
peh Indian ink ; for example, round " Moses found by 
daughter,” a border of bulrushes ; around 
heai|U| die oudme of a mirror or a frame of hezds will 
effect Round the well-known subject of 
Mari;yr, k border of lilies would be appro-^ 
Biiag scrap-books, if the book is not already 
!l„ other leaf must be cut out, because the 
^*“1 lit win otherwise swell the book beyond 
. . i of fhe binding. To make a book for your- 

self, in a banudy )ltyle,*tdkq six sheet/ of paper folded 
one inside the other. Stitch them through the centre^ 
putting in the needle at q, tahing it through a and a, back 


to c, and there knotting the two ends together, ,Fig. t. 
Then take another set of sik sheets, and so On tititil 
yon have ^enough for a booh, Stitch the whole of thdtn 
throt^h in three places, as Shorn in Fig. 6r fftst at At 
knotting it together behind, then at B and as C The 
book ought now to be pressed in a cafpenter*s bentohf, Or 
press, the back upwards. Next glue the backs well, ahd 
attach three strips of linen mgs, alsa well glued, as shoWn 
in Fig.*7. Afterwards glue the outside o[ mem and attach 
the covers, in the way shown in Fig. 8. After thO Sides 
have been pressed and dried twenty-four hours, U strip of 
fancy paper, or leather, or velvet is put over the baCl^ as 
shown by the dotted line A, covering over the sides and 
comers of the covers, as shown by the dofted line K These 
are turned down inside the covers and finished off neatly. • 
The paper or silk to cover the sides 1$ now to be put 
on. Albums may also be made very pretty by binding 
them in embossed cards, or cards covered with silk. The 
way to manage this is to put the back of velvet on the 
book, before you put on the sides ; or velvet enough to 
line the cover may be carried across the whole side of 
the book. The fly-leaf, or first leaf of a book ought to 
be nicely gummed or pasted down to the inside of the 
cover as soon as the binding is otherwise finished, and 
dried again. There is a great variety of fancy work 
which is quite as easy, and which will conveniently fill 
up a long evening, nnd wc propose to give some further 
instructions in a future paper. 
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V.-RAIES AND TAXES. 

When Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary defined excise as 
a hateful impost, he did but express towards one tax in 
particular what the majority of people feel against taxes 
in general There seems at all times to have existed a 
hostility towards taxes, of whatever sort, though it is 
obvious that without contributions from the people the 
business of the country could not be carried on. This 1$ 
true, not only of taxes which fill the imperial coffers, but 
of rates which are levied for the purposes of local govern- 
ment. Perhaps the hostility has proceeded rather from , 
the manner in which the taxes have been levied than from 
hatred to the taxes thembelves. Down to a comparatively 
recent period of the world’s history, the practice was 
general of farming the. re venues of the state to persons 
who paid a sum down to the government in rettwn for 
permission to collect the taxes on their own account, a 
practice which, from the very nature of it, was likely to 
prove oppressive, and which did, in fact, provoke many 
a rebellion. It was the brutality of an unpopular tax- 
collector, it may be remembered, that caused the outbreak 
of Wat Tyler’s rebellion. It was the tax upon salt, imposed 
in the interests of the rapacious revenue farmers of a pro^ 
fiigate government, that broke the back of the French 
people’s patience t^fore the Revolution. Something of 
the publican and the tax-farmer still clings to collectors of ' 
public revenue, or there is a prevalent idea that it does, 
working the same result, and the probability is that if 
government, local as well as impen^ collected its own 
taxes, its income would be more readily paidi and the pro- 
cess of collecting rendered less disa^ecable to the taxpayer. 

There are two kinds of taxes which the modem house- 
holder is liable to pay— the queen’s taxes and theparodMal 
rates. These, again, ate subdivided into several heads. 

The queen’^ taxes, or, as they are often called, the 
assessed taxcs,^include those charges which are imj^akd 
by parliament upon the country generally. Among them 
arc the income tax, the property tax, the house ux^ the 
tax oh amuoriol bearings, on servants, horses, afid Car- 
riages. These taxes are variable, bot^t in onSount and 
in tlic objects to they are applicable Rarliament 
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itt ^tbe instunceoC tbe cbmocllor <kf the exdiequer^ 
m^difies^ or imposes a tax. To.tbe^micellor 

^ ikt mfichequeris usually left the dedston of the tax<» 
ahS^vUrtioled, and the amount of tax to be levied ; but 
psurliament reserves to itself the right — ^which it sopie* 
times exerdses**-^ setting aside the chancellor’s pro- 
posals^ and fjf changing his financial policy. But the 
taxes^ once agreed to^ are laws of the land until the power 
which created them sees fit to annul or to alter them. 

For the* purpose of collecting the queen’s taxes an 
expensive and daborate machinery is in existence. There 
are collectors and surveyors of taxes^ and there is a Board 
of Inland Kevenu# at Somerset House^ to which appeal 
is to be made in the event of any complaint against the 
*acts of the subordinate agents. The way in which most of 
the assessed taxes, ineltding income tax, are raised is by 
means of declarations to printed schedules, which are left 
at each house. A statement is printed, with blank spaces 
to be filled in, respecting each tax authorised, and the 
person to whom it is addressed is required to fill up the 
blanks ‘with written answers as to his liability or alleged 
exemption from the taxes in question. To the statement 
he amims his simaturc in full, the signature being taken 
as a guarantee that the declaration is a truthful one. A 
note at the foot of the paper intimates in pretty signi- 
ficant terms the pains and penalties to which the false 
declarator is liable. 

Taxes upon household servants, carriages, horses, &c., 
are to be calculated upon the largest nuiiiber of the tax- 
able objects in possession during the past yqpr ; so that 
though at the time of signing the declaration a man may 
not iiavc more than one horse, yet if he has had three 
horses during the past year, he must pay upon three. If, 
at the time of making the return, he has three horses, and 
last year had but two, he will pay upon two only. 

Dogs are no longer taxable under assessment, but by 
means of licence, the cost, of which is the same for every 
kind of dog. • 

Income tax is regulated either by the actual income for 
the past year, or, if income is fluctuating, as it is in 
business, or other uncertain sources of revenue, by an 
average of the income of the last three years. 

Property tax is identical with income tax, and tenants 
of houses or lands who may be called upon to pay land- 
lord's property tax upon the value of their holdings, arc 
empowered by act of parliament to recoup themselves 
out of the next rent that may faU due ; and the landlord is 
bound, under a penalty of to allo^\Ptbe same to the 
tenant 

House tax is levied, partly on the statement of the 
tenant as to the rent he pays — this statement being verified 
by production of lease or agreement — chiefly on estimate 
by the ^fOvernment surveyor of the value of the house. In, 
estitxihtmg value, it is the practice ofS the government 
surv^or to reckon what is called the fiack rent, or the 
bighust possible value of the house. Thus it may happen 
son^rues that a house of which the rent is >^50 is 
assessed for ^ house tax at £60, the surveyor being of 
Opinion that, under certain circumstances, the house 
milj^ be ea|i^ed to command that rent. Should h houae- 
hokler be awssed, as he may think, at too higlM rate, he 
« wilt do welli in the first instance, to remonstraA with the 
distri^ surveyor ahd if he refuse to abate, and the 
tenant be sitiU of oiutiion ifbu the assessment is too high, 
be riKMsId loidge a fomml comfdaint with the Board of In- 
land itovenue, who will grant hiih a hearings and decide 
upon hiai Houses improve or* diminish in 

according to mgilkunhood ; rt-adjustments of the 
assasameht may be* made from time to time, 

eitluw at die inimince dfthe surveyor or the tenant is, 
of be mnd that immEfiHsinents to\ 

h0m biCttnM its ^ render idbMMxrvincreased 
asseasment • * 


In the next article a description will be of e&ttt 
pounding for rates--a practice whidi m 

their political fonction. * ' 

Debts due to the Crown are recoverable by summary 
process before a magistrate ; they are also the first 
upon the estate uf a man, taking precedence ^ aB 
claims. ■ ^ - 

Parochial Rates are those taxes which are levied upW 
parishes by and with the consent of the repTesentatnw 
of the parish, and they vary in different localities, accor^ 
ing to the different expenses which have to be defrayeid 
In London they include poor’s rate; lighting rate, polios 
rate, the genera) rate for repairing and making roads, 
cleaning the parisYi, and defraying the expenses of thg 
acts for the better local management of the metropolis; 
and the metropolis main-drainage rate. In the extra- 
metropolitan districts the last-named rates are, of course, 
omitt^. • 

The Poor Rate , — This rate, in its present form, is olir 
as Queen Elizabeth's reign, during the latter years of 
which it was called into existence, in order to supjdy, to 
some extent, the want occasioned b>; the abolition of tlte 
monasteries. While the monasteries lasted they were 
charged, or rather they considered themselves charged, 
with the duty of seeing that no one needed the necessari^ 
of life, or went poor, and naked, and hungry. They give 
indiscriminate relief to all comers, and, while relieving 
many doubtless deserving and unfortunate* person^, 
encouraged also the idle and the lazy. When these insti- 
tutions were abolished by Henry VIII., the grantees of 
their lands were charged with the duty of maintaining 
hospitality, and of relieving the poor hitherto relieved by 
the religious houses. As a matter of fact they disregarded 
this condition of their grant, and there was not any dis- 
position, if there was any power, to make them observe it 
The poor and aged, the infirm and the destitute, wandered 
about the country till death relieved their sufferings j; the 
more desperate of them, impelled by the hard masteir* 
hunger, being sometimes driven to acts of violence and 
lawlessness, filling the ways with rapine, and terrifying 
wayfarers by the imperious character of their mendicity. 
Various acts of parliament were passed against valiaiit 
and sturdy bcgg^irs,” and punishments were provided for 
those who could not find menus of living independent 
lives ; but as these proved, of course, ineffectual to check 
the stream of human misery, and as the old means of 
relief were taken away, it became necessary for the 
legislature to do something towards providing relief for 
the poor of the kingdom. The first poor law was pass^ 
towards the end ot Elizabeth's reign, and has served as 
the basis of all the poor laws since agreed to. Each parish 
in the country was bound to maintain its poor in some ' 
sort of decency, and to prevent the exhibition of the 
squalid mi^ry which was so patent everywhere. Bates 
were ordered to be levied by those who were constituted 
guardians of the poor, and legislative sanction was given 
to the principle that the poor are not to be allowed to 
starve. The poor rate is the basis on which* all other 
rates are made, so that if anything is wrong with the poor* 
rate it behoves one to get it rectifira at once. Considerable 
difficulty having arisen in the matter of assessment, , 
various acts of parliament have been passed to regulate 
the conduct of guardians in respect of it, the general rule, 
hqwever, being that from ten to fiftf;en per cent., off the 
average rent of a house is the proper auih at which the 
house ought 40 be assessed, l^e act under which the 
parish authorities are authorised to levy rates declares 
th» the assessment shall be made ** on an estimate of the 
net annual valifo of the several hereditaments” held by 
the parishioner and^lefines ** the net annual value” to 
^‘the rentdt wnich^tMe same may reasonably be esqpectM . 
to be let from yearto year, free of all usual tenant ra&i bM. 
taxAs, and deductin^thcrefrom the pr^blt average^ 





coin; of tbe rq»irs, iasttnuee^juid ofiier expenses neeescnrjr 
Mi'.lnaintftin then hk.&stttetO'GOmmand such reitt* 

' SaA being the bulb of calculation for rates, it fbOovi 
l9bllt if itnprovemimta.. be n^ by ihn tenant, or other 
wirsa% so that ' w boine is n^y worth non than 
I IhiMferfy, ^ aaseurtaent rate will be increased in .prt^r- 
tiMU In case of th^jpote as to the amount of tne rate, 
canplaint ahould.be made by letter to the guardians of 
tbh.mi^ mklagent^ the local surveyor, having originally 
^Mfedlbeainieumt' 

'OftiiOBttaia days, which are appointed by the guardians, 
tqgl|gnli an heard, and every one having an appeal to pro* 
soiate dioidd attend, on the day named for him, taking 
Imh him his lease, agreement, or other sign of his 
, to prove the value set upon his house by the 
himself. Any other evidence, such as that 
, i ^ surveyor of queen's taxes, in support of his statc- 
inente, should also be adduced The appeal is heard in 
|plM%and,if the hoard are not satisfied, after hearing the 
. lIppcQiu^ and their own surveyor and agent, they depute a 
of their own body to inspect the premises in 
flpsslion, and to report to thim in the edacity of judges 
w^tween the parishiotter and the.parish omcer. From the 
dmsion of the boa^ whatever it may be, an appeal lies 
to.tite xn^strates in petty and in. quarter sessions ; but 
^.appm niuit he made within twelve months from the 
tbae m ihe rate bcang made, or the appellant is remitted 
* i^Hbe neat occasion m the objectionable assessment being 
acted on. Oh the other hand, if a parishioner wUl not 
pay his. rates, he is liable to be summoned, and the 
ntnount due from him may be recovered on summary 
^ IMMesa. Except where the landlord agrees or is bound 


bnpix^ to pay the rates due from him. 

^ The machinery provided for the assessment and levy of 
•ponr rates was thought to be adaptable for other purposes 
of ipcfd. self-government, and the administrative functions 
of veptxymen were moulded upon those of guardians of the 
poor, Veirtrymen-^representatives chosen by the parishes, 
aod oifginaUy holding their meetings in the vestry of the 
ISilisb ebmeh'-^-are . persons charged with the duty of local 
goyommenti apart mom xnagisterial duties. In the metro- 
pcdia^ and in all large towns, they arc the makers of roads, 
of new streets, the mmishm of means for cleansing the 
parish, for paying police, oxganising sanitary regulations, 
and generally cusebarging the Ametions of self-govem- 
ment, Thiey axe all accountable to the»Poor Law Board 
Ipr their conduct as regards the poor, and to, the home 
secretaxy as regards some other duties. * In London they 
•nxe also responsible in some things to the Metropolitan 
Spaxd of Works. But, suUect to these superior powers, 
> they have authority to make and levy rates,* which the 
parishioners axe bound to pay.'«t Church rates, not being 
^mipiulsory, arenbtnow really rates at all, 

>: The amount of the rates varies very much. In some 
parishes, where there are many poor, and but few persons 
rahle to contribute towards thdr maintenance, the weight 
taxes is very heavy ; in some cases equaUix&g more 
tlPm Jhalftbe rent. ' In other parishes, as some of the city 


incidence of the other rates, except perhaps the 
IBH^U'^e^l^an. main rate, is very light also. There 

^ jrio^iee^ of ah equdisation of poor rates all over the 

as to msdee the parislies bear one another's 
disunctive system prevails. A 
has been already taken by an Act 
seliioh 1867*8, to amend the Metropolitan 
, rbor better relief of sief persons, 

' % equaliwi|g the distrik the local charges 

ineurred^n heMU. Wc subjoin a list of the Aoscjised 
as 4x04.% itoent legfsl^itxoa^ c 


AtmorUBduiags;'w--For any person ^ a 

; dotyfor any caxrtage. 

Net heil^ ro chargeable r <'i 'I'..', e 

CMxfeget— Fw every caftiafe with four whfliBk* 

weighing 4 cwt. e 

For^every carriage with leas than four wlvaeU, if leas , 

than 4 cwt. .....e t.ee...«.M»*ef*MfM4e« ..ee^teMf^w *«i '9 
Drawn ^ t horse or inule only O 

Drilwn by x pony or mule oxay« not exceeding 13 . 

hands eeM*««..M.««***** b TO ^ 

rWhen kept and used solely for die perpote of bc^g let'iCer 
hire without horses, one^half of the abavertnenueiiie^ duties 
respectively.] 

Carriages used by common carriew, princln^ly fordie 
carriage of goods, but occasionally for^ the con* 
veyance of passengers, when such carrisges httve . 

4 wheels I .... ...M.. .re «•#«*. n 6 S 

Whim less than four wheels i.e. ' T 6 8 
Horses. — For every horse or mule used for ricUnj^ or 

drawing a carriage .e« «<ti«e •*.*#*. »e o ,xo $ 

Horse Dealers' Duty ta xo a 

House Duty. On each inhabited dwelUng^houiO of 
the annual value of £20 or upwards, occupi^j} asX. 
iarm-houBC by a tenant or farm*Servsuxtt or m #ldph 
articles arc exposed for sale, a duty of 6d.’ per 

per pound f all others •.•..e.......e..-«...eee4e.ee»e«%. tO O ^ 

Male Servants. — ^Every Male servant O 15 a 

THE AQUARIUM. 

MARINE AQUARIUM .((continued). . 

As you proceed with your search among the rocks and 
turn over the sea-weed, some yellow shells will very 
probably be found adhering to the under surface, and 
occasionally a small whelk or periwinkle.^ A few of these 
should be gathered for the sake of variety. Upon the 
rocks will be noticed round patches of sea grass, Vaiying 
in size- from a shilling to that of a crown piece. 0n<to* 
neath these will be found the limpet {Pidella vtiigflris), 
to the shell of .which the grass grows. There 1 $ the 


it clings tightly to the rock, and as the edge of the 
shell is embedded in the chalk it is not an easy to 
remove it. By selecting one the shell of which is 
slightly raised, and putting the blade of a pocket-knife 
beneath the edge, it may be jerked off without injury^ 
Some limpets are covered with a shelly parasite, 
called the acorn barnacle {Balanus) *, one of these 
should be secused, care being taken that nom of the 
shells are broken. When these are placed in a ghuxs 
of clear sea- water, and looked at through a magnify- 
ing-glass, they will be seen to open a door ri!ie Topf 
of the shell, and brotnide a feathery tUSL nlexhiti of 
which food is cauglxt and conveyed thrOiimtiie'lgil^ 
Unfortunately, th^ have a tendenw to me. brief 

confinement ; tl^y should therefore be cywWaiy 0 x 1 ^^ 
in a separate vessel, before being introduced. \ ^ 

Some of the rock-pools, oti close examxnatfon^ l^^ 
an exceedingly pretty sight. Sea-weeds of vmous eotouts 
cover the bottoms, and give them the appeatance of mima'- 
tbre forests* As a rule, ixxipox:^ sea^weed does not 
well in an aquarium, but as it looks pxetiy for a 


ana may aasuy dc removea wnen w negms to ^ 

of decay, a few pieces should be secured. The w« to ' 
obtain these is to chip off .pieces of the rock, upon which 
it grows, for which purpose a hammer is required. 
weed is of no use for 'aqiiariixm purposes im%B : a l l a g j to ff 
to a stone oi^piede of rock. Vegemblegrowlitif l^^ 
to the. healtny maintenance of the aqoxuiiuRi w 
will soon develop itself frqp?i the germs epdt^n^ 
water, gradually cover the stofiet 
cThe next curiosity to be sought atet ^ 
crab, which you will certainly tiot ffhd' nhksl;, 
how to about it. This creomieti; xmor Be dtarntm 
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119 a LiKpiitiaB lobiter and half a pettwMcte. The 
tort part Of ‘tfe is crustaceaiu but at tbo wabt it 
fhawB iw into a tnoSttscoas annual, havu^ a soft tail, 
whiw it inserts into an empty whelk'^eC When all 
is ffiyit) the ithdS containing tlic hermit may be seen 
soonng slotdy idong the sand between the rocks, but 


you menu |usiers~*thafs what we call thom.* The tide 
by this time had come up beyond the line when;€he heA 
nuts were to be fotmd, so the boatman imdeilnok to find 
some, to put them into a jar, and send dusa to London. 

There will be no difficulty m finding two or Aeeo 
common edible crabs {Cattcer pagurus) such as that 




6ltRI>0UR 


the moment the sound of a foot is heaid the cautious 
inhabitant darts back into the shell and umains motion- 
lespSy so that it is not easy to dibco\ cr it 

On one occasion the writer failed m his endeavour 
to find a hermit, but knowm^^ thciu be plentiful at 
Broadstsurs, he continued his search till ht met a native 
boatman, with whom he got mto conversation. After 


shown in our illustration Those chosen should be 
small, say* from an inch to an mch-and-a-half across 
If larger, they prove troublesome to the anemones; if 
smaller, the anemones will devour them. The crab is an 
espccii'uly valuable creature in an aquarium, for he acts 
ab a scavenger and appropriates odd morsels of food that • 
may have been rejected by his more dainty neighboidrs. 



TKS CRAB. 


ACORN BARNACLBS ON A UMMT SKSCL.] 


Hshbhiaf; to a yam aibout wrecks and life-boats, and in- 
atheetbiff tfanm medals which had been wortlfUy bestowed 
nMsbmxfo saving life, an attempt was ixthde to enlist 
hm Smkies in the searth after^the coveted Pagufus Bern- 
Awste, ^Itimsay,xkow,youcaA teUmewh^el shaU 
be to dbid a beMt crab.” ‘‘ O V* said he, ** youjl 
bf Utde'oram about, bat 1 never heard them 
Cmm hf fliat manebdbte.*’ I mean those ciyil^s that 
Carry Wndk-shells bn their backs.” Oh, I know now, 


Another recommendation is, that he will become exceed- 
mdy tame, 3nd even allow himself to be petted. AX) 
eoime crab from Broadstoirs, not much huger tbam s 
man's thumb-nail, became so tame that he would taka 



shed exclusively for his accommodsdEio 

■ ' f^ai^ere cntcrtahiaS 


while, however, he became shy, and f< 




the house. 


* 3 * 


was piniitg for Ho fbiwd liim^ 

botioith a stone appmntly heavy enough to e^iish 
him, and shmnh ba^h whenevinr any attempt was made to 
get at him. In a day or two his anxious friends were 
passed to see him come from his hiding-place, but Jack 
was no longer the same hard-skinned crustacean that he 
was before his retirement In the first place, he had 
grown con^derably ; in the next, instead of presenting a 
iheUy coat to be stroked, his tack was as soft as that of 
a ftogi and he shrank from the touch as if he were afraid 
of being hurt The fact was, that he had undergone the 
natural process of exuviation, and had shuffled off his shelly 
cdQ, which he had left beneath the stone that had lain 
tipon him during his temporary withdrawal from society. 
In about a week his skin began to hardei^ and he became 
more familiar than before. Each morning, at breakfast 
titt^hc came to the front of the glass and tapped against 
It till he was fed. On his seeing any one approaching the 
glasahe scrambled out of the water on to the stones that 
rpse in the centre, and held out his claws for food, which 
^e took from the fingers, and then scampered away like a 
monkey to eat it in a comer. On another occasion the 
crab's decease was reported. An inquest was immediately 
held, and the body inspected in due form. There could be 
apparently no reasonable doubt that he was dead* The 
examination was made by means of a com- 
mon mamifying-glass, through which could be seen his 
ayes, feeflks, dec., and the unanimous verdictwas Found 
dead." His habitation was of itself a pretty window 
ornament, for the miniature rocks were nearly covered 
wdtb bright green confervas, and around the sides were 
WVtral tufts of sea-weed in a healthy condition ; it was. 
mcrefore, left undisturbed. After the lapse of several 
4hys, the familiar tapping sound in the glass *was again 
h^rd ; several pairs of eyes, staring d^ith wonder, were 
direct^ towards the residence of the late lamented crab, 
, and behold, there he stood, in his accustomed attitude of 
supplication, awaiting his breakfast. He had grown con- 
Simmbly, and was once more in a soft condition. This 
led to the examination of the supposed dead body, which 
had been placed in a box as a relic. On further ex- 
amination, it proved to be nothing but an empty shell, a 
fttet which was not at first discovered, owing to its con- 
tmning sand. No one who has not had an opportunity of 
witnessing the exuviated shell in a perfect condition can 
believe the possibility of the creature getting out of its 
old coat and appendages, including head, eyes, antennae, 
and claws, and leaving it in one complete piece. 

Very small shcll-nsh, such as young mussels and 
cockles, may sometimes be found on the shore near low- 
, water mark. The mussels grow in clusters, and arc 
attached to the rocks by threads called the byssus. Do 
pot pull them away, but take your hammer and chip off a 
piece of the substonce to which they cling. 

After a rougb.aea, the tide leaves numerous star-fishes 
itii the crevices of the rocks. These are of various kinds, 
the prettiest being the sun-star, such as is shown in our 
« lustration, which has twelve rays, and is best adapted 
fbr the aquarium. The commoner kind has* but five 
liagers : as this creature is voracious, it is advisable to 
seiMt the smallest that can be found. 

The, objects above mentioned, whicn afford sufficient 
variety, and are not difficult to keep with an ordinary 
mmOont of care, may all be obtained or^ the shore 
BiMdsbMrSi of ot anyplace on the same coast where the 
l^judbi streten out into the sea. There are, however, other 
wlim 4och more beautiful objects mayibe 
The coast of Dorset, Devonshire, and Cornwall 



specimens of marine snimals than 
Taxes as por obtaining such as arc^not 


amphibious, the best nteo it to engage a fishtog beat md 
wse the dredge. By this means you may dbtaia a greater 
variety of crabs (itichiding the curious and iikttiMmg 
raider) and shells covered with tube-worms 
These latter are wdl worth keeping in an amariuisu The 
tubes of the serpulse are generally attached to oysler^ 
shells, and overlay each otlw in a serpentine form. On 
taking them out of the water, a blood-red vpot will be seen 
at the mouth of each tube ; but after exposure it sinks 
down out of sight. On replacing it in water, the worm 
will protrude a feathery coronet, with a kind of stopper in 
the centre ; but will instantly withdraw it if the hand be 
passed across so as to suddenly interc^ the light. . The 
illustration shows a group of these 5 ingulariy*shaped 
creatures. 


THE HOUSE. 

^ LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Wc will now assume that, after* a careful examination 
of the various published statements of the Assurance 
Companies, an office has been selected by the applicant, 
and that he has been provided with the form of de- 
claration which is the basis of the contract between 
himself and the company. In this document he is 
called upon to set forth his name, description, and age 
next birthday— evidence of which should be furnished by 
the registrax^s certificate of birth, by an extract from a 
family Bible, or otherwise, when the age is admitted by 
the company, and no question can thereafter arise witn 
reference thereto. He is required, also, to state whether 
"he has suffered from gout, spitting of blood, or from any 
disorder tending to shorten life ; and he has to give the 
names of two persons, to be referred to as to his health 
and habits of life, and generally to reply to the questions 
as to his health and family history that may be asked 
him by the medical officer of the company, before whom 
he has to appear for examination as to his health. Per- 
sons in decidedly bad health are not eligible for life 
a^'surance ; but for any trifling deviation from the usual 
standard, an extra premium may, perhaps, be required, 
varying, with the circumstances of the case, according 
to the report of the medical examiner of the company. 

This ordeal having been gone through, and the fife 
having been passed" by the doctor, the risk is accepted 
by the directors, the premium is fixed, and the amount 
thereof announced to the applicant, which he has to pay 
in the course of^a month from the date of acceptance. On 
the premium being paid, the policy is prepareo, and in due 
course issued. It Is a legal document, sign^ by thiee 
directors of the company, and impressed with the neces- 
sary government stamp, at the expense of the office, and 
binds the company, in consideration of the regular jpay- 
ment to them of me annual premium, to pay to the k»al 
representative c.' the policy-hwer the sum oonttacted lor, 
at the expiration cf three months fiom the death of the 
person assured. 

The policy recites the conditions as to foreign lyMoncet 
death by suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice, iftc.; 
and declares the contract to be void if the dedaration 
upon whteh the policy is based be untrue. Too great 
care, therefore, cannot be exercised in filling Rp Ihe 
necessary forms, and in replying fully and honeittly to 
the inquiries of the medical examiner. The pcfficy ttikist 
be carefully preserved for production to the office w the 
legal representative of the assured upon the dbum issifaig. 
Formal notice ol the annual premiums becowieig due is 
regularly given by the office in writing ; and they smMdhe 
paid wiuim a month of their becoming due, etlmwiie ffie 
policy betomes void— or ^lapses," as it is tenned-^aiMlaB 
advantage from the previous paynt^islost tetbelMiMex. 

After the expiration of five, or, in some effiee%*«tMh 
years, tlfb policy, if effected on the partteipatihg mik^m 
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miliiiimiy wQl beoom entitled to n or addition to 
the aum aaeuted^ erisiing from the profits of the concern, 
and payable at death with the amount of the policy. 

The bomiies periodically allotted by assurance 
companies owe their origin to the impossibility of ass;^- 
lag m antiioipaitian the exact amount of premium required 
for each paiticular risk undertaken, and they depend in 
amotiht upon the success of the company, and the method 
of allotment, which varies greatly m different societies. 
To be oif the safe side, therefore, it is usual to charge a 
larger premium than may ultimately be found to be 
necessary, so that due provision may be made for cxces- 
rive mort^y, anS for other fluctuations in the business. 
Aperiodical return of profit is, dierefore, made, which may 
* be received as an addition to the sum assured at death, 
in a present cash payment, or in the shape of a corre- 
^nding annual reduction of the premium throughout life. 
The pronts of a life assurance company depend upon the 
careful selection of lives (all bad lives admitted to par- 
ticipation in the benefits ot the company naturally tending 
to reduce the rate of profit by their premature death), 
moderation in the expenditure, and particularly on the 
careful investment of the premiums at an adequate but 
safe rate of interest. 

And here wc may give an illustration of the extra- 
ordinaJ7 increase of money at compound interest, by the 
operation of which principle alone the claims are pro- 
vided for as they become due. 

Upon reference to a tabic of interest, we find, that at 4 
per cent. — ^the least rate likely to be obtained by an as- 
surance office — the amount of jQi per annum in thirty 
years is £$6 ; in forty years, ^^95 ; m fifty years, £152 ; 
in sixty years, £2^^, and so on. At 5 per cent, these 
amounts are increased respectively to £06, £120^ £20^^ 
i» 3 $ 3 * Again, set aside at compound interest, at 
4 per cent., more than doubles itself in eighteen years ; or, 
in fifteen years at 5 per c^nt., while m one hundred years, 
at 4 per c^nt interest, £t becomes £$0, and at 5 per 
cent, ;£i3I. 

These plain figures will be sufficient to show the way- in 
which the comparatively small annual payments made by 
the assured in life assurance companies, are swollen in 
the course of years by the operation of interest to the 
laige sums paid as claims under the policies and as bonus 
additions thereon. 

It was explained above that the proportion of profils 
divided, by way of bonus, by the different compeanics, varies 
considerably. In the mutual societies, *lhe whole of the 

g rofits bdlong to and are divided among the policy- 
olders. In the proprietary companies, the proportion 
allotted may be two-thirds*, three-quarters, or four-fifths, 
or in other words, sixty-six, seventy-five, or eighty per 
cent ; but it should be remarked, that these proportions 
are not sufficient indications by them&lves to decide the 
choice of an office, for it may easily 'be seen that two- 
^thirds of a la^e amount of surplus, may exceed ^hre&- 
quarters, four-fifths, or even the whole of a lesser amount. 

]twas eiqplained above that the bonus system originally 
arose from the impossibility, in the early days of assu- 
rance burincss, of assessing the exact amount of addition 
to the net* premium for profit, bonuses, expenses of man- 
^ affxnent, and to provide a certain margin for safety, so as 
tojniard against ikictuattons in the mortality, which often 
differs greatly from year to year, and in the rate of interest 
the company is enabled to obtain for its investments, which 
is also an element that fluctuates with the^ver-changing 
state of the inon«^ market, &c. &c. After some years’ 
mqieritencet actuaries were enabled to determine with very 
eonririeraUe aecuraoy the amount of addition to the net 
prterium that was reriily necessary ; but, by that timl, the 
ottased’palblie haring been led to look for these periodfoal 
aMMoitf tn their poudes, it Was noh easy to abolish the 
syafem of ehniging a larger premium than i|W commen- 


surate ^with the risk, for the purpose of returning a 
proportion thereof, in the shape of a bdnus ndditVm fo t^e 
policies ; and the constantly increasing compethioniwim^ 
rival companies *has tended to perpetuate the ptacfice, 
which there is little expectation of now being diangcd. 
The bonus system has, at least, the advant^e ofbeiiemng 
the families of the assured, at the expense, it is true, of me 
larger outlay made by the policy-holder during his life. 
Most complies have, however, a non-participating saide' 
of premiums, by which an additional sum can be asmred 
in the first instance, being in fact, the sum that the diffelT- 
ence between the participating and non-participating rates 
of premium worid assure, and thus an immediate rever- 
sionary bonus payable with the sum assured is provided, 
even if the death happens in the first year ; while, upon 
the bonus plan, the term of five or seven years, as the caie 
may be, is required to be survived before the policy comes 
into participation at all. * * 

For example supposing the participating rate at the 
age of forty to be £^ ys. 11^., and the corre^ondinf^ non- 
participating rate £2 lyx. 11^. for every 4100 assured. 
The aiffcrence between these rates, viz, : los,, woald 
assure an additional £iS. So that an immedSMi reytr- 
sionary bonus of that amount would be secured to the 
policy-holder, payable whenever death might occur. TTiis 
is not, however, a favourite method of assurance with the 
public, who do not avail themselves of the plan to any 
great extent, and probably for these two reasons, one* 
being the fact that the non-profit rates arc not generally 
as low as they should be, if they wer^ equitably adjusted, 
as compared with those on the participating scale, and 
the other because the element of uncertainty and specula- 
tion is lost, which to so many persons has a mat charm ; 
and certainly, though in the case of an eany death, the 
interests of the policy-holder would be best met by the 
payment of the minimum premium, still, in the event of 
a life assured attaining *an advanced age, the bonuses of 
the old-established companies, which ore frequently of 
very large amount, would, probably, fully compensate for 
the excess of premium paid. It is far from unusual for 
more than ;£3oo to be paid to the family of a deceased 
policy-holder for every £100 assured, the annual premium 
naving, in fact, been paid throughout the duration of the 
assurance for £100 only. 

So valuable, indeed, have these bonuses on old |mlicies 
of large amounts become, that a system of as^rinji the 
bonus itself has arisen in the practice of assunmee compa- 
nies. In order to participate in each successive division 
of profits, it is required that the life assured should be * 
living on a certain fixed day, and the failure of the life 
before that day— at any time, in fact, between two bonus 
periods — would involve the loss of the bonus to the family 
of the policy-holder. An assurance on his ble lot the 
amount of the anticipated bonus for the term of years rc-* 
Quired to be survived, is accordingly frequently effected, 
the premium for which is often very high, as it is usually 
only in cases of extremely advanced age that this system 
is hpd recourse to. The older the life assured,' the greater 
the risk* of his losing the bonus, and the greater also his 
reluctance to run anv risk in the matter. He therefore 
makes a sacrifice ot a portion of the expected bonus, to 
secure the balance, as men do in some other precarious 
transactions. 

This assurance of the prospec|ive bonus, is chiefly 
fesorted to ih those companies whose pni'ctice it is to allot 
the reversionary bonuses at each distribution of profit 

r 'i the date of the policy, in each case— that is to at 

rate of so much per cent, per annum— from the cotn« 
mencenient of the assurance. It will be seen that upon 
this system the boguses increase vay largely from tenn to 
term, and tllat they may eventuauy become of 
<xrdinary magnitude upon large assurances oLlong mMa- 
tihn. At sach advanced ages the premium is, of eouljie, 
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the mortality ubk» cm scarcely bemocli depended on, and 
the Cibrfect preetiii^i for tbe tSsk can, consequently, only ht 
approximated to. tn foot, it tnny Ite said to be an evon 
i&MiCo whether a person of that age will survive the short 
term pnor to tha ^onns, or not, the assurance of bonuses 
being generally deferred until the day to be survived is 
net very for dietaXhl, say a year or two. It becomes then a 

S f so to speak^ whether the life survive the necessary 
qr not, and a premium of ;^so per cent has been 
and paid In such cases for an assurance for a 
Alort term. An arrangement m some cases of this sort is 
oocaaionally entered into for a return of -a. proportion of 
thfo high rate, if the life survives the required term. 

Such an assurance as this is a perfectly fair and a wise 


HOME GARDENING. 

* THE TOOL^RO0Sfi. , 

A TOQL^HOUSE of some kind or other must he provided 
in every garden, or you will invnriaUy find yodr heipk^ 
ments out of order, and a great deni of tone wi&be waimd 
in looking for them when they are requiitd for use. Suoh 
a structure need only be of the yeqr srimptest kind $ all that 
you want is to keep out the wet, and ir you hove no httle 
outhouse convertible for thepu^ose, you may fiut up aJt a 
trifling expense, a small lean-to shed against the gardto 
wall, m any odd comer, which may be covered wMi 
thatch or tile, or even felt, which, if ot good quality, will 
keep out the wet for a considerable time. 

The shed should be fitted up inside with shdves and 



t one on the part of the policy-holder, who thus makes 
eure of receiving half of nis expected bonus, ins^oid of 
rupnmg the nsk of the whole being lost to Hi's but 

on the part of the Company such t tnxnsacuon becomes 
jatihost tantamount to gambling, and seems to be beyond 
nale of legitimate assurance business. 
v» Many persons will naturally be \cry eunous \o know 
how it conies to pass that such heai-) bonusei> as those 
r^orred to above can be paid by any company That 
they arc paid is, however, Tn<ittcr of undoubted fact, and 
the ciattSc IS not to be found, as some might imagine, in 
hmr unfiKir> calculations as the basis of in^lividual pr<j- 
nor to any ^eat extent, in the advantages gained 
by fttopting phly lirtccted lives, or lives ot thifbetter class. 

mt p^ciplcs (are which are involved m the Com- 
putationa by which profits arc estimated and assessed, 
althougn somewhat comidicated, we ^all endeavour to 
-^xpdain incur Conaidenng the poetical importance 
Vf the whede suhoec^ we trust that our readers will not 
shihik from a Cf»|eful study of the somewhat obscure wd 
cmi|flicat^ ^iqpics which itinvolves. 


draw'crs for stowing away mats, netting, and the like when 
out of use, as well* as for keeping together shreds, nails, 
flower-sticks, ana so forth, all ready for use at a moment's 
notice. Then again, the walls or sides should be fur- 
nished with nails, hooks, pegs, brackets, and supports, 
upon which every tool may be hung, or put away, when 
net m use. Each tool should be carefully cleaned dnd 
returned to this house as soon as it is done with, for 
nothing IS*" more destructive than to permit them to lie 
about wherever they were last used, with dirt adh^tm to 
them, and exposed to the destfoying influences m the 
weather. It is important to keep the shed as dry as p«»- 
siblc, for the damp soon rots the mats, and nets, and 
covers iron dnd $teel tools with rust, especially In^s 
and scissors. fThe larger implements, such as the mowihg-' 
machine, barrow, Ac., might stand in the centre Of toe 
building. 

pur illustrations show the best forms of seyeml <of the 
most ordinary garden tools, the uses of which wt pitKsqed 
briefly to describe, employing in our description eoityte 
Simplest terms. • 





' TShr is - tta^: ef '#tee' 'Sic(% 

it % t»nave two' for i siiddi^te Sizea 
gir{dl0; %bii ]anp»i<> ^ sevwvd'snAi'tD be tised w trench* 
W {M^^bads^‘eSa die smadest for diggitw .emtmgst the 
fle # ttl) M r fSantS' in crowded 'borders. There are two 
Us^ « handles, ns shown in Figa 4 and 5, the second 
W many on account of its being; more 
onsily Thts implement is one which every amateur 

gni^dener carefully select 

1 t%i Pork^ Fig. 3, as its name implies, is used 

fcqr tiinung tip^ the soil, and to be really useful should have 
fhnr jmngs. generally prefer the fork to the spade 
where flie gnmnd is hard, as the points enter with greater 
ease, and 9o the work of pulverising or breaking up the 
clods with better edect. 

The Small Weeding Fork . — This is invaluable for weed- 
ing, and lifting bulbous and fibrous roots from one spot to 
another without injury. A convenient shape is shown in 
Fig, 10. 

The Fake^ Fig. 6, is used for levelling newly turned up 
ground, removing, or rather collecting in a body for 


% of piw^i 

latter, Fte. ifS, 'mUidlx b a kind of dbible 
stand wiinicbt' a^ other su^int 11^ b* W-Si^ 
use for |iamimig,*or gathering fruit from 
against which it is undesirable to rear a laddery 
breaking the young shoots, and injuring the bark. 

The Daisy, Fake^ Fig. 3.— This is a very usefhl instth^ 
ment on a small lawn. By drawing it over la^ti^ 
studded with daisies the heads or flowers become 
between the teeth, and thus the lawn can be cleared in u 
very short time. It may be used also fen: clearing away' 
dead leaves from the grass. 

The Hammer^ for the garden should be furnished witili 
claws, such a*s we have described in our paper on the 
Domestic Tool Chest (page 24), for the purpose of dtawff^ 
out old rusty nails, and training trees and plants on WaUs. 

J*he Roller is, or should be, called into use for keying 
the surface of gravel walks smooth, as well as for lovelling 
grass-plots, both of which operations should be perform^ 
in clammy and cloudy weather. Iron rollers navd quite 
superseded the stone rollers of former days ; they are 




removal, weeds and rubbish, burying seeds and the like by 
a scries of forward and backward iiiovemcriis. To pciform 
this kind of work, lightness of hand is very essential, as, 
if plums^ done, an even surface may very soon be made 
rough. This implement is made of several sizes. 

ffoe is of great service forbearing away weeds, 
f tKe various crops, loosening the surface of the soil, 

1; drills, earthing up, &c. It sjhiould be handled (when 
, br loosening the soil) something like a chopper, 
blade towards you in a slanting position at 
^di of this tool there are several forms and Sizes. 

That drqito in Fig 7 1$ useful for rough weeding and drill 
ii^wing It Fig. S mr lighter kinds of work, and Fig. 9 for 
such small crops as onions, &c. 

TkeTs^^entUh^^ Fig. 1, is a handy tool, and is used for 
<mttiug gras^ turfs, paring, or rather regulating, the edges^ 
Of lawns, and other similar work.’ It should be kept sharp 

TFi^dxe^ iFig. 21, although not likhly to be used to 
in a sthall^garifen, is nevertheless useful, 
^necseftsarv for turning gmvel walks, and loesening 
tu&buh that Kas tiheome too baid for rethovd bT; any 

TkeJJdU^a^ Garden 

be found useful Tor getting up to tall trees, and dimbets on 


more lasting, easier to draw, and much more cflfectlve^ 
The size of your roller must be regulated by the 'width of 
your walks and grass-plots. It is well to have one as 
large in circumference as you can conveniently manage. 
Clean it carefully after using, and put it in the shed, or 
somewhere under cover. The axle must be kept wcH 
oiled, or it will soon wear and work loosely. 

The Watering Pot^ of which there arc several sizes, 
is for giving moisture to plants in diy, hot weather, with- 
out which they would certainly suffer severbly at times, 
j and dccasionally perish altogether. The one whtch^ 
w& figure above, Fig. J4, will & found as convenient in' 
sh.^e as any. 

The Axe^ for felling trees, pointing stakes, and such 
^vork, is a necessary item among garden recpiirdments. In 
buying an gxe take care to select pne that you.are al^e to 
use with ease, not too heavy, and well balanced. Nothing 
is .so fatiguing as to work with an awkwardly-ih^c 
laxe. which requires all your strength to wield it-yTrc 
edge must be well steeled, and the handle of , 
It should not be ground to too fine an 
should^ be «kept sin order with a smooth, hard 
stone. , • * 

» Thi Hi^md^Swrrem, Fie. ij. — ^The chirf 

TO remore iwttfd pluts upm place to pwc& TmQuy 
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to it is that it requires two to use it No otlKr 
iWHieiurwt, however, wiU do eo wdl for the purpose. 

‘lo our next paper we will describe some more of the 
most ordiaaiy earaeo tools ; at present the followine fist 
of foe prices of tools may be found useful to some of our 
leaders:-— 


Spsde 

Siiicfvoi oof 

Spttd 

Diifllxg PoHc e.. 
Tium-ptomdFmk 
FUcUoric 
Warite Park ... 
Ikmr ao% Mv» 1$. 

«i»d Xi. 6d. ... 

DriU Hoc 

lUke» IS. all ond as. 

D&bfir- 

Twwd 

Potito*Dibber ... 
SlHMurik short handles 
Da long handles 
Bidiet ... ... 

Pnmtng Knife ... 
Buddit^ Knife... 
Water Pots, is. 3d. 
and Si. 9d. ... 


£ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


r. d. 

£ r. d. 

2 0 

Brought forward 221 

z 0 

Billhook 026 

0 6 

'Wheelbarrow . , 150 

2 0 

Haadbairow ... 0 10 0 

1 3 

Roller $ 0 0 

I 6 

Ladder 100 

1 3 

Steps ••• ‘ »... 056 


Garden Line ••• 016 

3 0 

rnitiing Scissors 046 

1 0 

Daisy Rake ... 040 

3 2 

Scythe 0 ig 6 

0 8 

Mowing Machine 3 10 0 

0 9 

Turf Cutter 016 

2 0 

Dock Spud ... 0 I C 

2 6 

Dutch Hoe ... 012 

5 0 

Fick-|Lxe ... 026 

2 6 

Fuinigator ... 096 

I 6 

Axe 020 

2 6 

Syringe 0 10 6 

Water Barrow ... 200 

7 0 

Measuring Tape 016 

2 X 

5 9 


Carried ibrward £z z l 


ROTATION CROPPING OF A .SMALL GARDEN. 

Id our last article on Home Gardening (page 109), we 
gave a fdan for laying out a small villa garden. In the 
|Mreaent and subsequent papers, we propose to give 
directions for cropping to the best advantage the eight 
beds into which tne kitchen garden was divided. The 
numbers refer to the beds in the plan. 

yanuafy.’^U This bed is planted with strawberries 
ana isaspberries^ths former must be protected from frost, 
and the stakes of the latter attended to. 2. Manure and 
dig diis compsurtment as soon as vacant ; half of it may 
be cropped with potatoes, the remainder to be left for 
cauliflowers, to be planted in March or April. 3. This 
plot is lain down with permanent crops of sea*kale, 
rhubarb, and globe artichokes. AU that can be done now 
is to cover the roots of the artichokes with stable manure. 
4w Let this plot be wclf manured and dug as soon as 
empty, so that it may be ready for the reception of 
’’onions early in March. 5. Early peas may be sown to 
succeed those sown in November, and suen greens and 
other crops as arc of no further use remov^ to make 
room for a succession of peas. 6. If celery, Brussels 
aprouts, or other winter crops, have been ^wn here, 
you may clear them off as soon as possible, and 
manure and d^. the ground for the reception of 
scaslet runner beans. 7. If this plot is empty, as it 
idiould be, get it ready for carrots and other roots by 
tftkidiing the mund to the depth of eighteen inches 
at* least 8. This is supposed to serve Tor odds and 
' ends. AU you can do is to manure and trench such 
portions as become vacant, leaving the surface to be 
penetrated by ftost. 

Remove covering from strawberries, and 
fasten raspberries to their stakes. 2. If potatoes were 
planted mre last monCh, no particular attention will be' 
requmdi save gating in readiness the space left for cauli- 
flowers 3k S^ 4 eattt and rhubarb for succession should 
be coeeted with leaves or dung 4. Give this a sUgm 
IbrkSng oeor on a frosty day. Kadi..hes may bg sown 
with the onions in March* $. Anothg^ sowing of peas 
may be made for succession. Remove spent broceolL and 
dig the ground at oncet 6. Continue to ftianure ana dig 
the, aground as it becomes vacant, for it wiU be required 


for dwarf and runner beans. 7. Emozt die mnrlBiee of 
the ground to frost as much as possible by digginjj^ and 
leaving if in rough trenches, ana sow a row or two of 
broad beans. 8. Take up winter turnips, and have tbe 
ground manured and trenched for the reception of nifure 
crops. 

Marck,^i. If the covering" was not removed from 
strawberries last month, remove it at once, and stir 
the soil between the rows. Prune raspberries left un- 
touched last month, and stir the soil between 'them, but 
not' deep enough to injure the roots. 2. Plant cauli- 
flowers here. Potatoes planted last month win rnsrite 
their appearance above ground, and frill require pro- 
tection from frost; any portion of this plot that has 
become vacant by the removal of any wmter crop, 
should be removed and dug up at once. 3. Make a fmh 
plantation cf globe artichokes, and keep up a succession 
of rhubarb and sca-kale. 4. Sow onions here, either 
broadcast or in rows ; if the former method is adopted, 
radishes may be sown with tliem. 5. Sow peas, and get 
any. vacant ground cleared, manured, and trenched for 
the reception of future crops. Kound-lcavcd spinach may 
be sown between the rows of peas. 6, Very little can be 
done with this plot as yet, it being too early for dwarf and 
runner beans, but it must be well weeded, and the sur- 
face of the soil occasionally stirred. 7. If a few broad 
beans were sown here last month you may gel the re- 
mainder of the plot ready for the reception of a crop 
of carrots, with parsnips if you wish them. 8. This plot 
being intended for growing various things not mentioned 
above, it may be got into order for whatever things the 
cultivator may have occasion to grow hereafter. 

AfriL — I. As this contains the strawberries and rasp- 
bernes only, there will be little to do save forking over tfo* 
ground between the rows of the former, and pruning and 

n up the latter, if not already done. 2. A portion 
is may be planted with cauliflowers, if not done 
last month. Potatoes may occupy another portion, 
and, if desirable, the remaining mund fllled up with 
bter cauliflowers. 3. This being laid down with perma- 
nent crops, will require, during the present month, 
little or no care, save putting the ground in order for 
the season. 4. Presuming that you sowed radishes and 
onions here last month, there will be nothing to do but 
to stir the soil between the young plants with a hoe. 
5. Two lots of peas may be sown at diflercnt periods this 
month. Clear the ground of green stuff that is done 
with, and manure and dig the vacant space. Stick the 
early sown peas as they advance ingrowth. 6. This plot, 
which has been kept vacant may be sown with dwarf and 
runner beans, at ^he commencement, and against the 
end of the month. 7. Early horn and long Surrey carrots 
may be sown early in the month, and beet at the end of 
it. Thin out the parsnips as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. Stir the surface between advancing 
beans and sow more for a second crop towards the end m 
the month. 8. Turnips may be sown on a portion of this 
plot, about the second week in the month, and any other 
crqn that is likely to be required may be sown or planted 
in the remaining space. 

May. — i.»Attention will be required here, for if the 
season proves dry it will be necessary to water the 
strawberry plants liberally. The raspberries will require 
little or no attention for the present 2. Earth tip 
the potatoes towards the end of the month, end keep 
down wcedr. ^Stir the soil between the mt planted 
cauliflowers, ai$ put out a row or two more in the space 
reserved for a second lot 3. Give the sea-kalc beds hgpod 
dressing, and the ground between the plants a Sfiglit 
digging or forking over. 4. Keep oqions dear of^ wem, 
and* draw tadislxes as soon as possible, to give the 
onions ample room to grow. 5. Place jriSkes to the 
diflerent Cmps of peas as they seefn to n^ it, and sow a 
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jn 9 ^.or jtwo 0f « mi <qr sticce«m%JMui .mtrve a 
n^<m bC ifaie plbC for another and &i4 sowing in June. 

6, Shodid foe crop of dwarf kidney heaits h^ve foiled, 
as fo.guite poj|siDle» make another sowing directly, and 
boi^^e to wjsb as Ipng as you have rogm for the same, 
tearing in mind that tney will require protection when 
firat they make their appearance, as they are very tender. 
Scarfot runners may be sown the first v/eek in the^month. 

7. The carrots sown here will require thinning as soon as 
iaige enough to handle. Another sowing of broad beans 
may be made, and the early sown ones earthed up. 
Stir the soil ^between the growing rows of beet. 8. The 
drst sowing of aurnips may be preserved from frost by 
covering with a layer of clean straw or mat. Remove the 
remnwts of greens and broccoli, and manure and dig the 
ground afterwards. A few lettuces may be planted or 
perhaps a row of celery, and for this purpose a spare 
comer should be reserved. 

' I. Dry litter should be laid down between the 

strawberry rows to keep the fruit from the ground, and it 
will be necessary to water the plants occasionally in dry 
weather. 2. By the second week in the month this plot 
will be quite full, the second row or two of cauliflowers 
having been planted ; biit as the potatoes will be almost 
ready for taking up, there will soon be room for 
something else. As soon as the potatoes are removed 
from the ground, add a little dung if necessary, and turn 
up the ground that it may be fit to receive the next crop. 
3* Very little attention need be paid to sea-kale, except 
to prevent the plants from producing too much flower 
and seed. 4^ Thin the onions in this bed by means of 
a small hoe, if you want fine bulbs ; taking care, however, 
to leave no footmarks upon the ground. Celery plants 
ready for planting, shoula be got out at once on a vacant 

K on of this plot : a foot wide and ten inches deep will 
ifiicient for the drills, at the bottom of which a little 
well-rotted manure should be put previous to planting. 
5. Make foe final sowing of peas jibout the middle 
of the month, and place sticks to such advancing 
crops as may require support. 6. Dwarf kidney beans 
may be sown once or twice more this month, and 
any imperfections in the rows may be made good by 
transplanting from places where they have come up too 
foick and are choking each other. Stick scarlet runners 
as they advance in growth, and keep weeds down by 
frequent hoeing. 7. Thin the carrots in this compart- 
ment, and also the turnips as soon as large enough, and 
sow mote for succession. Put in another crop of broad 
besg&s, and earth up the previous sowing. 8. Let your 
cel^ trenches be prepared for the reception of the 

^ 01$, and on the top of the ridge between the trenches, 
uces may be planted with advantage, as they will come 
up in time to allow of the crop being earthed up. The 
pcMfion of this plot that has been occupied with winter 
proccoli foould, as soon as cleared of foe stumps, be well 
manured and trenched. 

In our next paper we propose to continue these re- 
marks upon rotation propping, and when they are con- 
cluded, we shall proceed to give detailed information on 
foe three great departments of gardening — ^thexultiviltion 
of fruttSi and flowers. » 


COOKING. 

jmx DISHES AT MODERATE COST (conHttUid). * 
Chitk^ 0nd ih€ &pm Cet your butcher 
foo calf’s chedc in naTves, just Ifeiow.foe cheek*^ 
imkt so ms to leave the fleshy part of the cheek and the 
asfiea^^foemck entire. Ibemsber slain it giyfoe^better. 
IfciMeiiro foe ej^lpal! and the cartilage of the nose ; ihprten 
so as to get lid of the teeth, but kaving^foe 
mam which co^gered them, and throw them gway. you 


would get no good out of them, they only fohe m soma m 
the bbuer. Let the cheek so prepai^ed^ afowr befog well 
washed and robbed with the hand, steep an or two 
in a pail of col 4 water. Set it on the Are in pknTO of cold 
water; as it is coming to a boil, keep constantly ^ufoming 
till no more scum rises. Peel onions, peel aw 
carrots and turnips, cut leeks into two inch l^g^. 
Throw these, till wanted, into a pail of cold water to 
them fresh. When foe cheek has boiled foree hoiiiw» 
throw in the vegetables, with a little salt, half a deniw 
pepper-corns, and two or three cloves. Put in also a 
sprig or two of parsley and thyme. The cheek will take 
about four hours to cook. When done, take it up, and 
raise the flesh^of the cheek and foe part containing foe 
glands of the neck off the bones, keeping them entire. 
Trim this lump of meat freely into shape, and set it aside 
for another day. The trimmings, the eye, and the fore 
part of the head, served with the vegetables, will, make a 
nice dish. The broth will turn out excellent soup, whkh 
may be eaten with toasted bread soaked in it. foe 

liquor is cold, skim the fat off foe top, and put it into your 
frying-pan, with the addition of a little dripping, iL the 
quantity is scanty. Slice onions into thii^ and fry them 
brown; add a little of foe liquor, and stir in gradually 
a couple of table-spoonfuls of flour and a quarter of a 
herring, prepared as directed for mock anchovy, Cbopp^ 
fine, if you nave not the means of pounding it. Dust in 
a little pepper, and add more liquor; and^when all is 
mixed well and smooth, stir it into the broth. If any 
of the trimmings of foe head or vegetables arc left, cut 
them in pieces and add them also. When healed up, 
the second day’s soup will be better than foe first, diflerent 
in flavour, and more substantial. Serve coasted bread to 
soak in it. Save a little of it to wann up the cold piece 
of cheek meat in, to which it will also serve as gravy. 
You can garnish it round with fresh-boiled vegetables—^ 
carrots, turnips, onions, potatoes. 

Sheep's Heads. — Open the heads, take out foe brai^ 
whole, and the tongues; throw foefo into cold waUk 
and wash the latter well. Divide the heads into Halves. 
Take out the eyes, shorten the jaw-bones where there 
is no flesh, cut out the gristle inside foe nose, and 
wash the heads well in two or thr^ waters. Put foe 
halved heads and the tongues into a kettle of cold water 
with a little salt in it. Skim till it boils ; then throw in the 
brains, and let them boil a quarter of an hour. At foe 
same time with foe brains, forow in some laige onions 
and two or three carrots halved lengthwise. When the 
flesh on foe heads is tender, serve them on a dish witk 
the onions and carrots laid round them ; or you may 
mash the former into onion sauce, with pepper and salt, 
a bit of butter, and a spoonful of milk. It you do q 
want the tongues ‘ immediately, let them boil a few 
minutes longer, and even leave them to cool in ib^t 
broth. When you want them, warm them up (if cold) 
in foe same ; cut them in halves without separating fom, 
lay them open on a dish, and pour over them some sharp 
sauce made with foe broth, as directed fon cods’ teads. 
Wann the brains in the broth, lay them on a dish, sprinkle 
them with sage powder, made by drying sage leaves before^ 
the fire, and then rubbing them between your hands, and 
pour over them a little of foe brown sauce already de^- 
scribed. The addition of a little rice or prepared oatmeal 
groats converts foe broth into capital soup. 

Ffied Fowl . — The fowl must be young, a cockerel or 
a pullet. Cut it up into joints, diyide them, if laxge ; also 
cut the Arcase in pieceSi use the heart, liver, and foe 
*giisard properly cleanse^ Put them all in a trying-pw 
with some bacon chopped small, a slice or two 01 haiq, a ’ 
few oflions sliced yeiy thin, pepj^r and salt Fry to- 
gether ; Mrhen tbi^;^ are done, arrange them on a hot di^h. 
DuS;t a little flour mto foe gravy in your fiying-j ^ } when 
f^rowned, stir in a little vinegar and water ; wueo niddy 





|i ‘iiad wdil Bibeod ft t^er yoi£r/fi(i^ 

, r^d 'sfirvc. ' j, ' ' ' ;; 

. as bejtoe; put Inside it, wit|i 

bdj^t, asi^ a 4 iiice bi vv^te bacon hm 

^ indii thick ; tiieTOund ^<»Utside,a broad slice of bacon 
a <|uarter of an inch tiiLids. Take a bullock’s bladder, slit 
op^ the orifice ,Wide^ enough to admit the fowl. After 
nnsing out the bladdeir with hot water two or three times, 
put the foM ill it, and tie it up in such a wajr that no 
water can^ in. After patient and careful boiling, take 
it oat of Its envelope, lay it on the dish surrounded 
by its g^avy and sprinkle over it a tcaspoonful of salt. 
You may serve it accompanied by 
P^suy Stuice , — Chop a little parsley very line. Into a 
saudepan containing a breakfast-cupful of cold water, put 
a luxi^ of butter as big as a large walnut, into which you 
have rubbed a dessert-spoonful of hour. Keep stirring 
oa^ way*all the while these arc melting, and until it boils, 
l^en throw in the chopped parsley. Let it boil one 
*still stirring; then pour it into your sauceboat. 
Ifliny of the fowl is left, the best way will be to cut it 
up into joints, arrange them neatly in the dish with the 
mVy (which will jefly when cold), and pour the rest of 
the parsle^f sauce over them. They will thus be pre- 
sentable at another meal. A fowl thus secured from loss 
or injury may be steamed with good results ; but this is 
a very tedious operation. 

^ with Rice . — When your fowl is drawn, 

singed^ and trussed (ded with string), with the legs cut oft' 
at the drumstick joint, and the heart, liver, and gizzard 
eilba: fastened to the wings, English fashion, or put inside 
it, as wy do abroa^ putn into a saucepan not larger than 
viritt tuda it conveniently, and allow it to be well covered 
cold water. Set it On the fire ; as soon as no more 
scum rises, cover it down close with the lid, and set it 
where it will stew gently until quite -tender, which you will 
easily ascertain upon inspection. You may reckon upon 
it|^’ taking three eg four hours, perhaps longer, to do. 
M, the same time that you set your fowl to cook, put 
half or three-quarters of a pound of rice to steep in cold 
soft water, when the fowl is on the point of turning 
tender, chop one or two onions small, and put them to 
the fowl with the steeped rice, a little salt, and a small 
quantity of pepper and grated mitmcg. Let them boil 
with fte'quent stirring, some twenty minutes. If the rice 
is a little mashy, never mind ; it will combine all the 
better with the fat and gravy from the fowl. Lay the 
fowl In the centre of a hot dish, and pour the rice round 
Ad under it. 

Bjftdf of tfie Ribs^ or Breast, of Beef Stewed with Vege- 
When the ends of the ribs, or the breast, from a 
wdl^fed beast are to be had of a respectable butcher at a 
reduced price, they ’arc well worth purchasing, to 
cooked as lollou^ :-«For convenience, divide the bit 
into two or three ^pieces ; salt them two or three days, 
acGOiifting to the weath^. Rinse them in cold water, to 
elm them from the salt sticking to them, and set them on 
iu cold water (not quite so much as if for soup) in 
a jrtki^tsl boiler. After skimming, season with two ontaree 
cii^B and peppercorns. Let th^c meat boil an hour; then 
put in US'* many carrots, whole onions, turnips, potatoes^ 
kjSarts of cabbage, as will be fairly covered by the 
Imth j then let it simmer gently until the vegetables are 
cooked. On serving, put the beef in the middle of a large 
diidk. «ad by the 'vegetables round it, pouring some of 
the. walkover all Or, ff you want to season mqre highty, 
you and flour, in a frying-^pan, J 

, seasm salt, and catchup, stir all smooth, and* 

potu^tkatetoymbeef 

The CpnmofifPimfitd {j^^/&).'r-Thc limpet is some- 
times eaten raw, In this state it is said to heC 


to some 1 

ia salt andvniter, 

uifiAoIe^ofiie'food. ' ' .t'. 

Perfytdf^kles,--^yVsLsih inLieevural 
of mud and sand. Leave diem quite half ah In 
another wat^ to cleanse ; shake, them up to make'^Mi 
draw into their shells ; put theqa into a Saoioqpijii /ki^ 
pour ovbr them boiling sea-water 'that has stood to setdh ; 
boil galloping twenty minuted, and Mrve aceompa^hd by 
brown bread and butter. 

Whelks {Buccinum undatuf9i).^VvX your whdks faUre, 
if possible) for a few hours into fresh or brack&b WUtflsr 
to cleanse. Boil them in salt and wdter, the smaller 
ones, to be eaten as periwinkles, three-quarters of an 
hour ; the larger ones, with shells as big, as bens’ eg^S^ an 
hour and a quarter. They take a great deal of coolaiig, 
being hard and leathery in substance. As large wh«m 
are hardly eatable, even after this preliminary boiling, take 
them out of their shells, dip them in flour or bread 
crumbs, and fry them in plenty of very hot fat. On serv- 
ing, pepper and vinegar may be sprinkled over them. 
Soyer, m his “ Modem Housewife,” says, Whelks have 
become plentiful in London, and are exceedingly whole- 
some fisn. They are eaten, also, like the oyster.” By 
which he probably means made into soup like clams, or 
cooked in the same way as oysters arc cooked. 

Mussels and ^Rice {an Algerian Wash your 

mussels well ; set them on the Are in a saucepan without 
any water, but with a closc-fltting lid. Shake them up 
from time to time, so as to bring them all In tarn to tM 
bottom. They will gradually open and give out their 
liquor, in which, and in the steam from it, diey Will cook. 
When they are all well opened and detach easdy from the 
shell, turn them out into a large-holed cullender placed 
over a vessel to catch the liquor, which strain and set 
aside to settle. Take the mussels out of their sheUs, 
rejecting the weed attached to their inside, and wy 
little parasitical crabs within them, and put them aside* 
Boil nee as if for a curry, so as to be as dry as possible 
when done. To this put a good lump of butter and a few 
table-spoonfuls of the mussel liquor ; season with pepper, 
salt, and grated nutmeg. Put in the mussels, heat up all 
together, mixing them without breaking them. Or, you 
may heap the warmed-up mussels in the middle of your 
dish, surrounding them with the seasoned rice, as some 
cooks serve a curry. 

Hustled Mussels^ Plain . — Cook the mussels as befwe* 
When done, simply turn them out into a large open dish^ 
and serve them in their shells as they are. « 

Pickled Mussels.— Q qoV and pick them clean as above. 
Put them into a preserve jar, seasoning as you proceed 
with salt, ground pepper, whole pepper, and cloves. Wlicn 
the jar is nearly full, pour vinegar over them till they ^ 
quite covered. If the vinegar is very strong, dilute it wit|i 
a little of the liquor that came from the mussels. Th^ 
are ready for use the day after pickling, and will' fcee^ 
good ftir same little time if closely covered. ' 


THE^ HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

WINDOWS. 

The glazed contrivances in houses which we call window^ 
—having for their duty not only the admission of light 
the inmates, but also protection against weatiheTi and 
' the optional adtpission of air — are too w^ knewn 'to^eed 
any description ^except just to disllngi;^ between 
varieties. For instance, the onewe ihuStsato in ' 
known as a suspondod sash window. Tlic siAemv 
open chtmafldtB or inwards, after thq eaifeio mdststr jia 
dooto. w casements, suid ate ^iqlous^ 
to suit various requirttneitts.. It is not, 
intention to« even enutherate these ^ 


guide. 


HI 


rpto.p^ l|idd» part oC tlie.jpapat iion^ af 
„ 0^ a ealimi^ vlAMm 

mt ifii^BilsiE^ m a, visit of l 9 ie cacp^sr xiecessiurr. 
A .wh|(& tile glazed saa)ies fit is composed 

jfe |iei^ <^r st^s, K 1, the lintel and sill 

Iti ima tins ftame may almost be considered a part of 
the framework of the houses as it is fixed 
dxih^y in the brickwcniL and in many cases 
has, to cmiy. weight Fte. 55 is an enlarged 
section pf one side of the frame and sash, and 
ckatiy mows the exact arrangement of the 
glides which keep the sashes in place. B is 
tiie sasi) whichxarries the glass. In the plan 
a groove^ is snown in the edge of this sash, 
the. object of which is the receipt of the line 
wihioh runs up to the top of the style and 
then disappears over a pulley, p, into the 
weight-box, w. Now let us suppose the 
cord supporting B, Fig. 5 S» broken, and we 
nd It. . On the inside of the 



win proceed to mend 

frame is a beading, C, which runs all the way 
round the window. This must be removed on the side 
where the break is by levering it from its fastening with 
a screw-driver or chisel, great care being olsscrved to 
prevent dam^e to the paint This 
done, the sash must be first pushed 
upwards far enough to bring it over 
the bottom bead, and it will then come 
bodily but of its place. The broken 
rope must then be unnailed from the 
groove D. The 'sash out of the way, 
the style a will be exposed, and in the 
lower part a portion of this board, as 
shown by the dotted lines, is found to 
be movable. Take out the piece, A, 
and the weight, w, can be got at, and 
the broken line taken from it. Get a 
small piece of lead, or.anything heavy 
but small, and tie to the end of d 
thin piece of twine, and insert this 
" mouse, as it is called, ever the 
pulley at the top, and let it drop down 
to the hol^ A, and fasten to it the 
MW sash line end, which can then be 
puUl^d back over the pulley. The 
weight, w, is threaded by this rope from 
the top, and a knot tied and pulled 
weQ into the place sunk in the wcigh| 
to receive it» so that there shall be no 
danger of its getting wedged up in the 
bo^ Replace the loose piece, a, and 
fasteh it, and cut off the sash-line to 
ibc proper losgth. The proper length 


Fiff. 5S* 




Fig. 57. 


DO arrived at by pulling the weight up to the pulley, 
^and bringing down the end of the cord to the top of 
me sasht allowing three or four inches for the nailing 
isi^ groove, t>. Of course 
weigbl must not come ^uite 
10 me pulley, but just within 
m or so« Secure the cord 
into the gsoove firmly, with two 
or three clouts or round-headed 
nails.. Replace the sash, and nail 
00 teading, c, and the job 
is done., ft^posxng the top sash, 


I 


Fig. 58. 
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. Fig. 59* 


yrhich dtlifes F, to be the^onc requiring repair, k 

tvm be becessaxY to remove the front,# or lower sash, 
then) hy tai^g. out the beading, £, the back sash 
^ alM. Otherwise the process is the same 

scribed* The weights, w WjFig. 55,^ should 

j we sashes ; and two arrVeqmt^ for 

They are* usua&y made of cast iron, as cheaper ; 
btt fipc shuatijpps where space is lead weights are 


used, .the, specific gratdty of lead, bemg so much greater 
thanwm* 

Fig. $7 shows the plan of a complete window., In «oId- 
fashion^ vHndow-frames the entrance to brbfght^x 
is often from the front, as shown by the dotted hlieSj N, 
but ibis plan is most objectionable, because the p^nt- 
work is so much more pulled about b'fioogver 
a breakage occurs in the line. 

Ordinary rope is not suitable fpr wh^doWs, 
because, being twisted, it is liable to stretch, 
and to spin the weight round every time the 
window is opened or shut, in a noisy inm ; 
and it is not strong or durable enou^ The 
,cord to be used is known as sash line, and 
should be plaited of good hemp instep of 
being twisted. Of course the cost of it it 
greater, but not more than its ad\^tage8 
would warrant. 

Shutters arc often suspended exdctly like 
sashes ; but the modern windows^ %Vhich go 
down to the ground, do not admit of these, 
there being no space into which they can slide away. 
Various arrangements of folding and binged ^fitters 
supply their place, but these will need detail de- 
scription, as a careful exasninaticn of 
a few varieties existing in nearly eveiy 
house will, if conducted with a little 
common sense, familiarise the inquiry 
much more than a most tlaborate de^ 
scription, which could not pbsstbly 
meet every case. 

The fastenings of windows are im- 
portant if the outsides are accessible 
to the incursions of bur|^ars, the op> 
dinary form, as shown in Fig. c6, being 
liable to the Direction that a tnin knim 
inserted up the crack between the 
sashes will force it open. The best 
remedy is a screw sent through ^ 
two frames y but Ihere are many other 
patent arrangements by which secuisty 
IS to be attained. 

This being the first time we Imve 
done such a thing as to mend a sash 
line, it is lucky if we have not broken< 
one of the panes of glass. For practice 
we will suppose we have done so, and 
now we must go and mend it, 

The channel which receives 
glass IS invanably on the outside of 
the sash, f>., the side exposed to wind 
and weather. The reason for this 
is that the pressure of the wind ifiay 
tend to keep the glass the more firmly in its place, there 
never being pressure from the inside. * 

With a strong-backed knife, something like Fig. 58, 
if we have not a regular glacier's 
hacking-knife, hack out the old, 
dry putty which holds the remains 
of the glass, and clean out righ^ 
down to the wood, using the point 
of the knife, and knoC^ng it on 
its thick b^k with a hammer. 

, If we have nqt a diamond, we 
shall haye to takc^ an exact 
measure ol the size, and get the pane <^ut at a glass shop. 
The prioe varies with the size, quality, and thickness 
[•of the glass, and would be from 2d. to fid. pea- foot 
Sixteen ounces to the foot would be the right tnickitess. 
Twenty ounces is the thickness for large panes, or for sky- 
lights, ^ Of^courae the above prices are for crown or shqet 
glass ; opiate beiif^ very much thicker, and ground. And 
|>olished perfectly true, is much more eaqiensiva.- The 
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THE REARINO AND ItfA^NAGEMENT OE CHILDREN- 


lAatt » tlie ti^iich we make as follows 

^ Tm at lump of whfteiting^ and cut or bruise it up* quite 
and tbed ^fi»flu|i|lr uddt n Htde at a time, linseed 
^ iMi^kich most be thcMi^Iv incorporated and mtaed^ 
•by beating it until aattfrdough 4 ike material is obtained 
I&inember, the more putty is mauled about the better it 
becomes ; and . before using it should be kneaded with the 
hand, the warmth of which will render it still more pliable. 
If sticky, add more whitening ; if too stiff, more oil. 

Take b. kmp of putty in the left hand, and with the 
ptttty-knifeil'Ftg. 59— an ordinary oyster-knife answers the 
purpose — ^press in a thin layer of putty into the comer of 
the cSnmtiel which is to receive the glass, and all round, 
drop In the pane and press evenly all *round, and 
grsidtially force it well down until it will not go farther. 
Now press more putty into the angle round the edge of the 
dhtSs, and with the knife press and smooth it into a neat 
bevel^' which must thoroughly adhere to both wood and 
glliss. If either of these are wet it will not do so, on 
aceounb^of the fact that water repels oiL A previous coat 
of paint Is necessary if the sash is of new wood, to make 
the jmtty adhere properly. Trim off the superfluous putty 
from both sides of the glass, and when thoroughly hard — 
which it will be in a few days— paint it of a dark colour 
outside, and grain to match inside. Some use white lead 
in their putty, but this is liable to the objection that it is 
very dimcult to remove, in the event of future breakage, 
9s ft adheres^ to the wood, and becomes so very hard that 
in basScing "Oitt, the frame is often injured. -For use in 
mahogany frames it is common to colour putty by adding 
red lead to tint as required. This does not set so hard as 
white Putty is only about a penny a pound ; but wc 
have given tht directions for making it for cases where 
it is hdt readily procurable. 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT 
CHILDREN. 


OF 


• ' V.— SLEEP. 

AK infant of sound health will sleep almost continually 
during the first four or five weeks of its life. All that is 
necessary in the interval is to guard against accidents 
likdy to create disturbance. Of these, injudicious feed- 
ing deficiency of waimth, want of cleanliness, and over- 
fatigue, are the most liable to occur, convening the 
happiest period of development into a restless state of 
being, alike pernicious to parent and child. 

As though to indicate the necessity for this lengthy 
rcj^se, the sense of hearing in a new-bom babe is very 
dull., Ordinary conversation does not disturb an infant’s 
slumbers, although loud sudden noises may have that 
effect In most Instances, a baby does not appear to be 
cpnscious of sounds until about the fifth or sixth week. 
In the meanwhile, the necessary disturbances are con- 
fined to being suck)ed, washed, and changed ; for which 
dutidl occasion should be taken during the short wakeful 
intervals whiph happen when hunger prevails. 

'§0 valuable is the repose which sleep affords though- 
«puc' the whole period ot early childhood, that too*much 
paiipi cannot be taken to cultivate the habit from the 
earlte^ moment ; for, be it observed, sleep is essentially 
a hatatt of ^pur nature, and its recurrence depends chiefly 
on re^lari^ of living and good .health. At appointed 
times, mid tet certain places, infants should be encouraged 
to-sulmalt to Let them understand, by constant 

repetition of the necessary arrangements, that Ofter food 
and eiterense it is time |o go to bed, and a lesson will haveij 
« been learnt which will require no undue force to put into 
practice during the term 551 nursery life • 

Infants bora in Ike winter, and during the c^ld pionths 
of spring, may somettmet require to sleep .at the mother’s 
side forihe first fieif weeks ; but If a babe be strong, an^ 


fheposition in life of its j^ents such ns to afforil n fire 
in the bed^om bytiibbt, iniSrhts ma^at once be needs* 
totned to sleep in their own beds. Those kre tnCES 
tramed, thrive better than others who slab grid 
the night through at the mothdris breast Nor does 
mischief of the latter habit end with the bVer-taSed^ 
digestion of the child. Pew mothers are al^e to benur 
the dram thus made upon their strength, and. in ccth 
sequence, "nursing" has wbe given up much sooner 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

The natural time for slumber, in very early life, is 
immediately after taking food. As the young of almost 
all creatures show this disposition,,therecan be no harm 
in following the dictate. Opportunity, then, should be 
taken to lay the child in its bed, whether awake or fiot^ 
after having been fed. A little later in life, when diges- 
tion is stronger, and better able to dispose of a heavier 
meal, an interval is necessary between taking nourislufient 
and going to sleep. 

The utmost vigilance is generally necessary to prevent 
the habit of sleeping in the nurse’s arms from being con- 
tracted. Most monthly nurses enjoy a doze in front of 
the fire — Si luxur>' well earned by, perchance, a broken 
night’s rest ; but with infants no such necessity is felt 
Still, if they are once allowed to feel the soothing in- 
fluence of the fire’s warmth, combined with the soft and 
pleasant mechanical movement of the nurse’s knees, they 
speedily get rebellious against attempts to make them lie 
alone m the bassinet. In engaging a monthly nurse, 
it is advisable to have it clearly understood that the 
babe is not to be nursed on the lap when asleep. 

To the above error, more than any other, may be 
traced the wretched, sleepless nights which some parents 
are doomed to pass when the monthly nurse has gone. 
Suddenly the infant seems to have changed its nature; 
the tranquil repose by day is naturally at an end, and' 
continuance of the bad habit of sleeping by the fire in 
the nurse’s lap is contested for. * To the inexperienced 
mother there seems to be no help for it, but to get up and 
pace the room until irresistible slumber shall have fallen 
on t'nc eyelids of her wakeful infant. For the unhappy 
father the case is worse. He has possibly to encounter 
a hard day’s work the followinp^ morning, for Which a 
disturbed night’s rest may bring positive incapacity. 
This constantly complained of grievance may be safely 
prevented by a little firmness at tlie outset. Children 
that are accustomed from the commencement to be put 
awake into their beds, find no difference of treatment 
when the monthly nurse has left. In a short time they 
may be even heard to crow with delight at the fancies 
their small imaginations picture in the dimly-lighted 
chamber. 

The best trained child, however, will not return 
peacefully to its cot,r,if the bedding be not perfectly dry 
and comfortable. Alter the child has been liftea out, 
" changed," and fed, the pillow and mattress shotM be 
v/cll shaken and, if necessary, wet blankets replaced by 
dry ones. Having put the infant back, the should 
be partly screened or extinguished. These arrangements 
requfre to be made in a very methodical manner, and 
will only haye to be repeated a few times to be fully 
understood by the child. If, at the outset, a cry of re- 
sistance should be heard when it is time to go pack tO 
bed, a wise mother will conceal herself from and 
«tum a deaf ear. Sooner or later this breaking in will 
have to take place, and the longer it is delayed, the 
greater will be the trouble. 

In families where upper servants are kept, the nuiae 
usually takes charge ot the ii^ant by sight, only taking 
the babe to its mother’s room when requiring to bje 
suck^Kl, anateturning to the nursery dfreswatds. ^ 

About the age of three months, am^infasit does hot 
usually reqq^re night-feeding more 
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the mother retires md ag^n to«r^ five or six 

in the At this age the facu}ty of observation 

gemwly to show itself^ and anbtd$#a golden 
orawtimity ibr qphvpyiog right impressions to the jdastic 
in&nt mind. 1%e first objects a child takes notice of 
arep those which ^ employed in supplying its personal 
wants. Thus the sight of a feeding-bottle will generally 
set a babe crying for food. In like manner it is a good 
phm to appropriate certain coverings to the use of an 
miant when ** sleeping-time ^ is in question. The writer 
has known a gaily -coloured knitted rug set the tiny 
inmates of a nursery yawning, from the sheer associa- 
tions the familiar wrapper suggested. Each infant had 
been in turn enveloped in that rug preparatory to going 
to sleepy and they had not a thought of resisting its in- 
fluence; 

By these and similar appeals to the infant mind, time 
is gained in imparting true principles of obedience, which 
might be too long delayed, if deferred till the age of more 
advanced reason. 

The habit of taking a mid-day nap may be advan- 
tageously observed till the age of three or four years. 
Even if the child be not sleepy it is advisable to let it lie 
in its cot for a certain time after having taken exercise, 
and before dinner. If any inducement to lie down be 
needed, there is no reason that a few toys or a picture- 
book may not be allowed in bed. Pretending to hush a 
doll to sleep, for instance, will often send the child 
itself to sleep, and is as good a rus^ as can be adopted. 

Before putting the inmates of a nursery to bed, the 
room should be darkened, and the nurse ^ould bttakd 
herself, if possible, to an adjoining room fur any occupa- 
tion she may have to fulfil. 

Care is needed not to arouse a child suddenly from its 
slumbers. Drawing up blinds, stirring gently a Arc, or 
4mprinting a gentle kiss on the lips, will generally cause 
the sleeper to wake in a good liumour. 

A notion is prevalent that much sleeping by day lessens 
the power of sleeping by night ; but tni& is an error. As 
a general rule, more a child sleeps the more it wants 
to sleep. Wakefulness is mostly caused by over-fatigue 
and excitement, and is a positively painful state to the 
sensitive organism of a young child. This description of 
suffering admits of no alleviation but from sleep ; repri- 
mands and additional food do but increase the torment. 

It ought not to be necessap^ to point out the danger of 
giving narcotics to young children. But so long as such 
remedies are recommended as “ teethiiyj powders," &c., 
we must not be supposed to ignore that the true nature of 
such drugs is not to facilitate the process of cutting teeth, 
but .to luU restless infants into an unnatural sleep. Long 
before any disturbance of a child’s health is likely to 
occur from teething, these compounds are apt to .be ad- 
ministered simply to secure a quiet night’s rest. The 
restlessness complained of arises, nin6 times out of ten, 
from flatulence and indigestion. The general question of 
• tcetinhg will be treated in our papers on Domestic Medi- 
cine aM Surgery, 

A fit of rieeiJessncss may often be terminated by 
wrapping the infant in a warm covering, and exercising it 
in apartment of lower temperature than th<^ nursery. 

In more advanced childhood than we have hitherto 
spoken the importance of sleep is undtminished, and 
sKotdd hh, Served with regularity. No invariable rule 
can be laiA down for general observance, but most chil- 
dren between the ages of four and seven years require, at 
least, twdve hours’ sleep. Ten hours are supposed to be 
needfid tor schdolboys, and eight for adults. Few 
chUftom. under ten years of ^ can be kept out of their 
after , eeveii o’clock without ii\|ury to their health* 
'When once^Swake iie the morning they should^be ac<piB- 

Boat thiktoen’s rooms J^ore tor 


to rest thenaselves. The chief {d>senmlion to makd 
on these visits is whether the littto ones aiU.mdficiently 
covered, and that no draughts are ftilt from open windows 
and doors. In t^ winter, a few hours after navhig^ been 
in bed, most young children require a little admdonal 
covering, owing to the body having lost some of its 
temperature during sleep. Another precaution to talm Is, 
that the children’s heads arc sufficiently raised io prevent 
their breathing the air emitted from their lungs. This 
habit, if not necessarily fatal, is certainly liable to lay toe 
seeds of a consumptive state, and to produce an impaired 
constitution. 

A single bolster is generally sufficient for raising a 
child’s head. .This should be rolled over and over in toe 
under sheet, and the ends of the sheet should be firmly 
tucked between the mattresses to prevent the bolster 
slipping out of its place. One blanket should always be 
placed with the selvage ends across the bed, in order to 
allow plenty to turn in under the mattress. Children 
generally sleep more comfortably, and suffer less from 
cold feet, if their bedding is slightly raised at the foot 


HINTS ON CARVING. 

Ifam . — A ham is one of those dishes which one is con- 
stantly requested to dispense, even when not occupying 
the important post of carver, it is usual to commence^ 
cutting beyond the knuckle, but not quite in\hc centre, 
just where the ham begins to grow thicker, and to cut 
it across, leaning downwards, so as gradually to en- 
croach upon the fat, till the slice slopes very much from 
the fat to the bone. Slice after slice is cut off in this way 
till the ham is finished. The thinner the meat can he cut 
the better it is considered. It may be rcmarl^ that the 
ham is brought to table with that part uppermost which in 
a leg of mutton is called the back. A trimming is always 
to be put on round the knuckle. In the diagram, Fig. 16. 
the first cut of the ham is shown from A to B. It is to be 
observed that the slices are not cut tfirough to the bone, 
but rather shaved off the ham. always bearing towards 
the fat. 

There is another method of serving this joint, which 
some people who like the hock, prefer. This is man- 
aged by taking off several thin slices at A to B, in Fig. 17, 
and carving the rest of the ham lengthwise from D to c, 
also thin. 

Neck of Mutton, — First divide the short bones from 
the long, by cutting quite through them, across the joint, • 
at the dotted line A to B, Fig. 14. Then insert the knife at 
c:, plunge it down, feel the joint, press it in, turn it over, 
as you do the leg of a fowl, to snap it, and then cut 
the chop off. Cut one of the small bones and 4 ervc 
with each chop. It is usual to cut two chops, oiflll add^ 
two small bones to each helping, not previous jwering 
them, but removing them from the joint togetojor* If loin 
and neck of mutton are not very well joiqted they 

are cooked, they can never be properly corvid at table, 
and there is a great deal of waste in consequence. 
Butcher j must be instructed to separate the bones well • 
The cook also should further divide them, before 
dressing. 

Loin of Miittan is generally cut through .between > 
cveiy tv^o chops, which are served tQ|i;ether. 

• l 4 eck of ](eal, — A neck of veal ci^ot be treated like a 
neck of mutton, for the chops it yieBs are far too large to 
serve entire. Therefore, first divide the small bones by 
catting through (Fig. 15, from A to 1^, as with the heck 
of mutton, and then take off slanting, slices from D to C, 
from the bones, catting down to them* 

Loin of With a loin of veal a slice of toast ik 
sent to table, on •a^small dish. Turn over the loin, ai^ 
q|t out the loidiley, with the surrounding fat, and place it 
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CARVINa 

•orlIIm!. 4ish xtpon the toast Thai, turn hack the veal to r^atioving the skewers, as shown firom A to B in Fi^ i 8 . 
^ . mnier pontion, and. cnt e4i sliced from D to .c^ Treat the odter Bid«.the sna4. The piece eoanstiag of 

alttand wuigtlfif scut (M? is to he served whole anCaot 
A pheasant and a partridge are birds not divmed. Separate the htwt from the bacl^ as in camag 
ntee on anjr opuiitry table, and partridges especially are a fowl, by cutting throttgh. the small side b(^a »e 
piettttfal enou^ hi' London to be easily obtained by aU breast makes one plate, and die back.is given wSfoahhar 
daises during ^season. The skewers must first betaken q£ the other three, but cannot be served alone.. Another 
from the pheasant The legs are to be then removed way of serving partridge is to split the bird in tvrathiieiigh 
indie same, wsqr as .those of a fowl The wings are next the htbastandluck. Fig. 19 , and {dace the halves cm separate 



Fig. x8. Fig. 19. 

« 


to 1x^ taken otf, also £is in carving a fowl, observing plates. Although the methods of carvittg |i partridge are 
only that very little of the breast is served with them, two, as we have already described, . it must be otwerved 
The breast affords several delicate slices, which are con- that special circumstances must decide in which, way a 
skteted the best pan. . The wmgs arc peferred next, and particular bird shall be divided and, allotted. There 
then the , meny 'thought ; game eaters like the legs. The are differences in the size and condition of hhds brought 
rest of the bW is carved like a fowl. A pheasant always at one and the same time to table. There are differences 
comes to .lable^ with the head on one side, and a large also in the proportion of the rations, which a jaditiotts 
bunch of the liver on the other (Fig. i8). It i$ usual carver wHl know under aU circumstances howtoairaOge 
to leave the tail on when plucking 1 % or to tie iF up and for. *But there is one rule which may be laid dowh with 
skewer it on afterwarite, and send to t^bb with the tollable ijJfcopriety,' and it is to help a gentlman to half 
bird. * a bird. When ^ntlemen only are at table, the second 

dff the leg and wing together, after method of carving partiidges is alwaya 
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FORPjLOFlf' f 

AND FATTEKme OF CHlCItBNS. 
'^OR n^iiiiy. tWentyifQur hours after .Mtphing, chickens 
f^uire no food at all ; and though we do not think it 
to . ^ them 
, i^te fo Jong as this 
without it. we should 
let them remain for at 
least twelve hours un* 
disturbed. We say 
undisturbed) because 
it is a very cdlnxxion 
practice to take those 
first hatch^ away from 
the hen, and put Hicm 
in a basket by the fire 
till the whole brood is 
out When the eggs 
have Varied much m 
age, this course must be adopted ; for some chickens will 
be pexhaps a whole day or more behind the others, and 
the hen, if she felt the little things moving beneath her, 
would not stay long enough 
to hatch the rest. But wc 
have explained in the last 
chapter that this should not 
be, and th^t if the eggs arc 
all fresh, the chicks will all 
appear within a few hours of 
each other. In that case they 
are much better /g/J? tc/i/A 
iheir mather: the heat of her 
body appears to strengthen 
aha nourish them in a far 
better manner than any other 
warmth, and they are happy 
and contented, instead of 
moving restlessly about as 
they always do whilst away 
from her. 

Our own plan is to set the 
eggs in the evening,’ w'hen 
the chicks will break the 
shell in the evening also, or 
perhaps the afternoon. Tlien 
at night let the state of tho 
brood be once only examined, 
an egg-shells removed from . 
the nest, and the hen, if she be tame enough to receive it, 
*ven food and water. Let her afterwards be so shut in 


Fig. to. 


matediU fwitts an «qual mixture , 

and sGsle bi'iead-Pruml>s, the latter slightly moistened .. 
milk. . Let the hen be ^dlowed to partake of this afao'^- 4 iie 
needs it ; and ^en pve her besides as much barley as 
she will eat, and offer her water, which she' will drink 

greedily. To 'satisfy 
the hen af fir^ saves 
much restlessne^i and 
trouble with her id&r- 
wards. 

There is a stujpnd 
practice adopted by 
many, of removing 
the little horny scale 
w'hich appears on’ all 
chickens* beaks, with 
the idea of enabling 
them to peck better,, 
and then put food of 
pepper « corns* down 


tlicir throats, and dip their bills in water to mako them 
drink. It is a mistake to say that if this does no good 
it can do no ^arm : the little beaks are very' soft and 

tender, and are often iiyured 
by such barbarous 'treatment. 
Leave them alone. If they 
do not eat or drink (and 
chickens seldom drink the . 
first day), it only shows they 
do not wish it ; for to fill an 
empty stomach is the first • 
and universal instinct* of all 
living things. 

The brood having bm fed, 
the ne^t step will depehdupon 
circumstances. If, as we re* 
commend, the chickens were 
hatched the night bdbre, or 
be well •upon their legs, and 
the weather be fine and waim^ 
they may be at once moved 
out, and the hen cooped where 
her little ones can get the 
sun. I f it be winter, or settled 
wet weather or cold, the ben 
must, if possible, be kept on 
her nest this day als<^ and 
when removed be cooped in 
a dry shed or outhouse. 

The best arrangement, where there is convenience for 
^ it, is that shown in Fig. 9, A shed^ six feet square, is reared 
iSt she cannot leave her nest, and all may be left safely | against the wall, with a southern exposure, and the coop 



Fig. 9. 


tia the morning. By 
that time tho chicks 
>yili be strong and 
livefy, quite ready for 
thrir first meal ; and 
unless some of the eggs 
arts knd^ to be very 
Sttde, any not hatched 
ften are little likely to 
dll. If this 
the, chicks may 
bi^l'einoye^ and put in 
fi^nel by the fire, and 
pajfentljr 
to see rf any 
mote will a^mcar. Wc should not do so, however,, if a fair 
nuibber had hatched well ;• for they never thrive so ’^ll 
itiya/ from the hep, and it' is scarcely worth while to 
ii^ure the healthy portion of the brood for' the sake olPonc 
i» t»'o which ,Tery probably may nht livi after all. 

The first meabshould be given on the nest, and the best 

*0-^OL. L 



Fig. n. 


placed under it. This 
coop is best maefe 
on a plan very com* 
mon in some partis of 
P'rance, and consists 
of two compartment'^ 
separated by a parti- 
tion of bars ; one conr 
partment being closed 
1x1 front, the other 
fronted with* bars like 
the partition. Eacli 
set of bars should have 
a sliding one to seiVe 
as a door, and the 


whole coop should be tight and sound. It is best to b^e 
no boy.om, but to put it on loose dry earth or ashes, iptit 
inch or two deep^ Each half of* the coop must be 
two fee^ six square, and may or may not be 

from the top by a small pane of glass. , , ^ 

^ The advantage of such a cdop and shed is, that exoii^lA 
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.191^ severe Is mquif^d ^v^ni at 

flBqpt During the day thehen is kept in the outer compart* 
ina^ the (thickens having^Hberty, and the food and ivater 
bfiing placed outside ; whilst nt night she is put in the 
'laner portion of the coop^ and a piece of canvas or sacking 
*liimg over the bars of the outer half. I f the top be gkzed, 
little food and the water vessel may be placed in the 
^er CDBiBartnient at night, and the chicks will be able 
to run out atid feed early in the morning, being prevented 
by the canvas from going out into the cold air. It will be 
"oi^ Aepdful to remove the coop every two days for a few 
rtiroite^ to take away the tainted earth and replace it 
widl^SnEW- There should, if possible, be a grass-plot in 
jpf the shed, the floor of which should be covered 
loose dust or earth. 

' such a shed, chickens will thrive well ; but if 

sn& cannot be obtained, suflicient shelter during ordinary 
, Ilijrifftfiiqg seasons may be obtained by the use of a well- 
m^e board cocm, with a gabled roof covered with felt. 
7m coep ahoula be open in front only, and be two feet 
feet three inches square. At night let a thick 
CaipnaiB wrapper be hung over the front. The ordiniiry 
l^sket coop is only fit to be used in perfectly fine 
'We^ither, when it is convenient to place ^41 on a lawn. 

. ,straW| weighted by a stone, or other covering, 
idwiiil^ h&wever, be pheed on the top, to give shelter 
the iriid-day sun. 

r Chideens^ should always, i/ be cooped near 

grass. Ko single circumstance is so conducive to health, 
s^ 'sad vige^r, supposing them to be, decently well 
edited fpr,< as even a small grass run. Absolute cleanli* 
^essential, even more than for grown fowls; 
and reason why difficulty is often experienced in 
t lairee numbers is, that the ground becomes so 
^ Cwim their excrement The coop should there- 
. , eiA^F lie:nioyed to a fresh place every day, or the 

under be carefully removed. A very good plan, 

^ ^ 4 . o^e we have found in a limited space to answer rc- 
well, is have a wooden gable-roofed coop 
j^d^\wm wooden bottom, arid to cover this an iHc/t 
-writh perfectly dry earth, or fipe 'sifteti ashes. Ibe 
n',9xt renewed every evening in five minutes, and 
i a nice warm bed for the chicks, clean and sweet, 

, much t3ett^' than straw.. 

Cats ^sdmetimes make sad inroads on the broods. If 
this 'nuiaa;nce is feared, it is well to confine the coveted 
jariy liriiile, young within a wire-covered run. And the 
best'way of forming such a run, is to stretch some inch- 
>m^b wiee^nettihg., two feet wide, upon a light wooden 
ficapoe, SO as to form two v/ire hurdles, two feet wide and 
. six feet long, with another three feet long. These are 

. ^{lylfsshod ' together with string to form a run six feet 
thre^ and may be covered by a similar hurdle of two- 
Incbmcsh feet wide, as represented on the preceding 
10 ). in such ^ run all animal depredations may 
^ in'tiny case we should Fccoriumcnd its use 

nnm the chicks arc a fortnight old ; it saves a wprld of 
tJ^ble and. anxiety, and prevents the brood wandering 
getting over-tired. By having an assortment qf such 
'-^ mti^e^ponablc runs can be constructed in a few minutes 
extent required, and will be found of great advan- 
the broods arc strong. The hen may also be 
within the prescribed bounds. 

“ & feg:ard to feeding, if the question be asked what 


mixed for each ibediTif, 0 s it '<^01 turn aotir wi)di|h an hoiitr 
in the sun, and in;, that condition Is veiy It^ttribus 

chkkeds; ^ < '-' t * U ■ 

jTor the first three or d^ya.tbn yoBc bjC w 
boiled hard should also be ribopped up small^ and di^^ 
given to each dozen chicks ; and when this, is dismo^ 
tinned, a little cooked meat, minced fine, idioold be given 
once atday till they are about three weeks old. : Thp icost 
of this will be inappreciable, as apiece the size of agoqd 
walnut is sufficient fora whole broM, and the chickens wilBl 
have more constitution and fledge better than if no aLriiniad 
food is supplied. 

Food must be given very often. Fqr the first wedfc 
every hour is not too much, though less will do thb next 
three weeks, every two hours ; from one to. two months 
old, every three hours ; and after that, ahree times a day 
will be sufficient. To feed tfery ojien^ giv^ just enough 
fresh food to be entirely eaten each time^ is the one ,grei^ 
secret of getting fine birds. If the meals are fewe^, and 
food is left, it gets sour, the chicks do notilike it, and * 
will not take as much as they ought to have. 

After the first week, the oatmeal can be chanj^ fOT 
cheaper food. We can well recombiend any of theToUow- 
ing, and it is best to change from one to another, say 
about every fortnight An equal mixture of .‘Vshaips** 
and barley-meal, or of sharps” and buckwheat meal, or 
bran and Indian meal ; or of bran, oatmeal, and Indian 
meal. Ibe last our own chickens like best .of all, and 
as the cheap bran balances the oatmeal, it is not a dear 
food, and the chicks will grow. upon it rapidly. Potatoes 
mashed with bran are also most excellent food for a 
change. 

The above will form the staple food, but after a day or 
two some grain should be given in addition. Croats 
chopped up with a knife are excellent; so is crushed 
wheat or bruised oats. Chickens seem to prefer groats to 
anything, but it is not equal to meal as a permanent diet 
They arc also fond^ of buckwheat: A little of cither the 
one or the other should, however, be given once or twice a 
day, and in particular should form the last meal at night, 
for tlie reasons already given. 

Bread sopped in water is the worst possible food for 
chickens, causing weakness and general riiarrheea. With 
milk it is better, but not equal to meal. 

; Green food is even more necessary to chickens than th 
adult fowls. Whilst very young, it is best to cut some 
grass into very small morsels for them with a pair of 
scissors ; afterwards they will crop it for themselves, iC 
allowed. Should there be no grass available, cabbage pr 
lottuce-lcavcs must be rcg\ilarly given — ^mino^ small. 

In winter or veiy early spring the chickens must. In 
addition to the abuive feeding, have more stimulating diejL 
Some underdone meat or egg should be cohtinued^regu- 
larly, and it is generally necessary to give also, two czt; 
three times a day, some stale bread soaked in ale. They 
should also be fed abput eight or nine o^clock, by candle-- 
light, and early in the morning. In no other way call 
Dorkings or Spanish' be successfully reared in an hi* 
element season, though the hardier breeds will pfien get 
aloiig very well with the ordinary feeding. Ale and meat,' 
with liberal ^feeding otherwise, will rear chickens at the 
coldest seasons ; and the extra cost is more th^ met by 
the extra prices then obtained in the market. . fiat sbelt^ 

^ , _ they must have ; arid those who have not at cpjrnmand It 

is 4he .^iiMbod for chickens, irrospeclive of. priep, thellargc outhouse or shed to keep them in while vttsrider^ 


ankwer must decidedly be oatmeal. * After the ‘first 'meal 
of bri|j^»crumbs and, CESr> 's equal to it, If coarsely 

ground, and only moistened so much as to remain crumbly.* 
^e I^ico of oatmeal however, so high as to forbid 
Hi use lii gdft£r^, . sexcept for valusibil broods ; lJut we 
Aoidfl lidyiiwi k for tlie first weokl in order lay a 
\ It 'msiy be moistened, cither with water 
pt mOk^ but in>^c; letter ccso^^only sufficient must 


should not attempt to raise winter or early spring cbickeiia 
—if they do, tMb, result will only be disapj^inttnent and' 
loss. Th^ brodds should, only be let out op.the q|M^ ' 
gravel or ^ss in bright, or at least dear Aty ■ ' 

At the age of four months tfie chictas, if of fb®. 
breeds, shomd be grown enough for the table; and if they 
have been well fed, and come of .good stbclq tiiey willyb^ 
For ouFsclvps* \yc sav, let them be eateh as mey^at^ th 
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win ; and mttehijti^ Jd a very delicate 

proce9S| success k ^mich it. takes so|Ae, expOTence to 
iacquhtL For 'market*; however, a fktted fowl is more 
v^tiable ; and the birds should be penned tip /or a fbtther 
‘ forthteht <ir three weeks, which ought to add *at least two 
pounds to their weight. For a limited number of chickens 
It will be sufheient to provide a small number of simply- 
constructed pens, such as arc represented in Fig. ti. Each 
compartment should measure about nine by eighteen 
inches, by about eighteen inches high; and the bottom 
should not consist of board, but be formed of bars two 
inches wide, plated two inches apart, the top comers 
being rounded off. The partithpis, top and back, are 
board, as the birds should not see each other. These 
pens ought to be placed about two inches from the ground, 
m a darkish but not cold or draughty place, and a shallow 
tray be introduced undemeatli, filled with fresh dry earth 
every day, ,to catch the droppings. This is the best and 
, least troublesome method of keeping the birds clean and 
in good health. As fast as each occupant of a pen is 
wiuidrawn for execution, its pen should be whitewashed 
aU over inside, and allowed to get perfectly dry before 
another is introduced. This will usually prevent much 
trouble from insect vermin ; but if a bird appears restless 
from that cause, some powdered sulphur, rubbed wgll 
into the roots of the feathers, will give immediate relief. 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE.— DOMESTIC 

I*— TllK GENERAL SERVANT. * 

The servant of all work, as the old-fiishioncd term used 
to be, is fast becoming extinct. The designation is now 
genially applied to female servants possessing no par- 
ticular aptitude for any special branch, 

“ General servants ” have mostly had experience of more 
branches of service than *onc. They know something of 
cooking -“'-many are very fair cooks— they understand 
housemaids’ work, and have almost always begun by 
being nursemaids. Their wages vary, atxording to attain- 
ments and locality, number of family, size of house, &c., 
from seven or eight, to sixteen pounds a year. Sometimes 
thjj^ wages are modified by arrangements which require 
them to find their own tea and sugar, boor, &c., as well as 
by a variety of special circumstances Which cannot well 
be enumerated. The higher wages arc usually asked 
by good plain cooks, and managers wiling to assfst in 
houseworic if help be given in rough -cleaning such as 
bopts, knives, washing, &c. 

For all purposes of comfort, a good servant, even though 
her «ages should be high, is the cheapest and most likely 
to jettje in her place. It sliould be borne in mind that 
a good servant consumes no more than a bad one. She 
destroys loss, and is less liable to throw herself out of 
plaqe*, arguing rightly that twenty situations can be had at 
twme, pounds a year, against one of fifteen- and upwards. 
Bences* a shrewd servant is sensible enough to know, tliat 
in a ain^e»>banded pbee a number of comlPrts are enjoyed 
wbidt Would be denied where there are several servaJits. 
Many iamdies are prevented from -engaging one good 
gti^al servant, because they consider them position rc- 
qidiM that two domestics should be kept We think, 
however, that in this/as in everything else concerning life, 
Sie rule holds good, that true happiness does not consist 
in our regulating our household according to the supposed 
{ki»cies:of,oor neighbours; but according to what we 
jdHjp# to be our own tastes and requirements. ^ 

The duties of a general fcrvsmt being numerous, it is 
deniable that a well-considered plan embodying th«^ 
cipai work of the hotfiie, should be provided. The rm^ of 
the house and order of work shouldjbe I^bly and tersely 
wfitten on cardboard, suspended on the Htcheii wall. 

Early rising Is ia essential quality in a servant who has 


to do any ambunt of housework before breakfast -Six 
I o’clock is the latest hour at which she .shotild rise. 

By gening her woik ready in the evening befo^li^oi]^. to 
bed, she is enabled to set about it at once on coming down 
in the morning* In order to do so, sheshouldput^vqi^' 
thing in its j^ce overnight, wash up plates and^ dlshj^i 
hang up jugs, and tidy her kitchen. If, after having ira^o 
out the fire, she lays it with fresh coals and dry firewOo^ 
a great point will be gained. All except the front bars of 
the range can be polished whilst the fire is drawing 
Twice a week a thorough cleaning of the range, boiler, and ’ 
oven will do more to keep it bright than the hasty bnij^- 
ing generally giycn when lime is short. If a stove is’ hi, 
use, the flues require brushing out with the proper uteps^r 
,If not, the soot from the mouth of the chimney should be 
cleared away with the sweep’s brush, as far as an ann can 
reach,. Many a good roast joint is sent to table covcrcil 
with smuts, from neglect of this precaution, 

Whilst the fire is drawing up, the servant should jccroain 
near to give it a timely stir before setting the kettle on, em- 
ploying her time in the meanwhile in cleaning bootS|, 
knives, or any other occupation of the kind. * 

Her next proceeding should be to wash hesr hands aind 
open the window curtains of the breakfast- room, if sfac luis 
not already opened all the shutters and ^*awn tn> ,tliO 
blinds of the house, on her w^ay d(;wn-stairs. She 
then take a large sweeping cloth, and cover up any 
ments or furniture likely to be spoilt by dust. Tlie bear tji- ** 
rug should be folded up and laid aside to be shaken. A 
coarse cloth should then be laid in its place, on which the 
black-lead box, the cinder sifter, and fire-irons should rest 
whilst in use. To clean a parlour grate, foc-irons, and 
bright fender thoroughly, will lake about twenty minutes. 

Sweeping the carpet, or brushing up the sciaps of litter 
in a dustpan, is the next proceeding. A good manager w31 
never commence this work without having a plentiful supply 
of tea-leaves at hand to strew on the floor. These coli^t 
the dust which would otherwise settle on the hanging 
To sweep without tea leaves, is siinjJly time wasted axHl 
destruction. 

Having proceeded so far in the breakfast-room, the hull 
and entrance claim attention. JIven if there be not 
to whiten the doorsteps before breakfast, sweeping should 
be done, and the mats and rugs thoroughly shalm 
outside. 

The above portion of the Avork being accomplished, jail 
the cinders left from the day before should be collected 
and sifted. These are useful for burning in copper 
or they may be used to bank up a kitchen fire wbep a 
steady heat is Avanted. 

The dirty work of the morning now being at an end, the 
servant, should change her gown for a cleaner cotton one, 
put on a tidy apron and clean cap, and dust the breakfast-^ 
room. She is now ready to lay the cloth, bring in break- 
fast, and do her up-stairs work generally. If ibere he 
sufficient time, this is the best oppor^tunity she will have, 
for her own breakfast. If not, she should mapage to have 
her meal as soon as possible afterwards. Nothing ten^s 
to good* humour so much as sound digestion, and servants ; 
cannot be healthy if they snatch their food whilst running 
about. 

Directly breakfast is finished and cleared atvay, the 
first thing to do is, to open the windoAvs of the tJedrooms, 
^f they have been left closed, and* to stjrip thexlothes off 
the beds, piece by piece. The feather bcas should be well 
shaken and turned, and the mattresses raised for a current 
Of air to pass through. The chamber crockery must be* 
emptied, and such articles as require particular cleansing; 
rinsed ^ut with hot water and soda. Two old dO^ > 
should l}e kgpt fot this purpose-^ld chamber towels arg 
the best — one for^hc actual cleansing, and the otbO^Jii^ 

f >ing dry. The water bottles and tumblers shQii]idt.^bo 
ptied, and wi|)^ with a clean glass doth,, At 
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the beds are turned down« the bottles should be re- 
Sled fresh water* . , 

In most families where. there are daughters, the general 
servant gets help in making the beds? Sometimes the 
mistress of the house assists. The rooms that are to be 
specially cleaned should afterwards be made ready for the 
(work) and the toilet appendages laid on the bed, together 
^vith any books of movables that may requite protecting 
irom the dusL A sweeping-sheet should then be thrown 
over the whole. The valances of the bed should ''be 
lucked Up) and the bed curtains folded neatly across the 
bfidster* 

: If no fecial cleaning is to be done, the h^droom should 
;be quickly dusted and put in order, the servant collecting 
lamps, candlesticks, and other articles that have to be 
Uleiatied in the kitchen. When the up-stairs work is so far 
donCy^a general washing up in .the kitchen should oegin. 
The mistress or daughters will probably in the meanwhile 
dust the ornaments in the drawing-room, and aid in giving 
an air of order and refinement to the room. 

^Throughout the morning the tradesmens 'bell causes 
serious interruption to a servant. It is a good plan to let 
certain tradesmen call on certain days only. The' orders 
should be given early by the mistress on those days, and 
So diminish the number of times the servant has to answer 
the 'tell. A ticket may be placed in the front window to 
A indicate the days on which different tradesmen should 
call. 


The hour at which the family dines determines whether 
the servunt shall do the principal house-cleaning In the 
moodw or afternoon. If the hour is late, the morning is 
test I if early, the contrary. In any case a servant should 
not te allowed to leave the kitchen while a joint is roast- 
ing, as many are apt to do, thinking that the mesit need 
tuny swing round and round till dinner-time to bo properly 
cooked. Afternoon dinners will generally be found more 
^suitable to the thorough dispatch of house-work, than a 
meal, thqjigh of course, when there arc children 
in fhe f^ily, thislis impossible. Some forethought is re- 
quired to set a servant free to do special cleaning without 
neglecting the dinner. 

If a general servant is required to wait at table, it is 
unreasonable to expect that she can be very tidy at mid- 
day. But if the dinner hour is late, she may be able to 
dress herself before dishing up, having previously cleared 
ter kitchen. No washing up beyond china and glass 
should be expected afterwards. The plates and dishes 
should be cleared of . scraps, and^ stacked siway in an 
orderly manner in the washhouse till the following morn- 
Ing, when time for washing them, together with the 
, saucq>ansj^&c., should be allowed. Under these circum- 
* stances the scr\’ant can wait upon the ' family in the 
« evening, and employ the rest of her time in repairing or 


making her plothcs. 

' Before Uayh>g the dinner cloth, the servant should tidy 
tfte room. The hearth may require sweeping up, and, 
"JWJth the mistress’s permission, the cindejps may be carried 
and liurnt in the kitchen in tne evening. A bright 
itidy hearth is a comfort easily secured by tltis means 
^#:ithout waste. ' 

At dusk, it is the scr\"anl’s business to draw down the 
' blihds ,of the house, close the shutters, and prepare the 
for ihc night. , . i 

If imjr washing ii^done at Home, the work of ^he house 
be so arranged that Saturday afternoon may oe 


washing hereafter ; meanwhile, 
there is. great saving of time in wasn^ on 
“1^ order tq tegin early ort that day, the clothes 
sorted and in soak (flannels aftd colored 
tet in ^ Saturday evening. s 

: tte basement and tur^ 


is generally left to. the gehenkl servant, but the masier or 
mistress «of the hbuse goes rdund to see that ^ is s^ 
^Finally, before going to bed the servant should inquire 
if anything more is wanted; She shouid also count up 
the plate infuse, and, if required to do so, .place the tesket 
in her master’s room, together with a can of water* . 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 

JANUAHY. 

Afeat-- Beef, veal, mutton, pork, house lamb, doe venison 

Game and PouUiy, — Hares, rabbit, pheasants, par- 
tridges, woodcocks, snipes, fowls, chickens, capons, pullets, 
turkeys, tame pigeons. 

Fisk. — Turbot, soles, flounders, plaice^ skate, Whitings, 
cod, haddocks, herrings, smelts, lampreys, oysters, lob- 
sters, crabs, prawns, eels, carp, tench, perch. 

VegciiibUs. — Cabbages, broccoli, savoys, sprouts, endive, 
Scotch kale, sea-kale, spinach, lettuces, celery, cardoons, 
carrots, parsnips, beetroot, salsify, turnips, potatoes, Jeru- 
salem artichokes, onions, leeks, garlic, shalots, mustard 
and cress, cucumbers, asparagus, mushrooms. Garden 
herbs, both dry and green, being “chiefly used in stuffing 
and soups, and for flavouring and garnishing certain 
dishes, are always in season. Such are tarragon, chervil, 
savory, mint, sage, thyme, and parsley, which can be 
procured all the year round. 

Fruits. — Apples, pears, medlars, figs, raisins, currants, 
prunes, grapes, walnuts, nuts, filberts, almonds, oranges, 
lemons. Preserved and dried fruits of all> kinds may be 
used throughout the winter, as also jams, marmalade, and 
fruit Jellies. 

HOME GARDENING.- 

THE TOOL HOUSE {co 7 itinued). 

Pruning Sciisors will*bc found handier than the knife 
at times, and for this reason we would include them in our 
catalogue of garden requisites. They are especi^ly use- 
ful for trimming small currant and gooseberry bushes. 

The Hand-saw and Tenon-saw we have already 
described (p. 43); the former will be found useful in the 
garden for tne removal of such branches as are too thick 
for the knife to separate ; the latter is frequently needed 
in grafting where the stock is of too tough a nature, or of 
too large a size to admit of the use of the pruning-knife. 

The Scytke-Mone, or This is essential for 

keeping up a good edge to the blade of the scythe, which 
necessarily gets dulled by use, or injured by coming in 
contact with -stones, &c., and requires sharpening. Most 
people know the old kind of stone or rubber used by 
mowers, which is of a very rough texture ; but there is now 
a better kind for 'garden purposes, that puts on a smooither 
edge, and consequently enables the mower to do his work 
cleaner and^ quicker. The above is usually carried in a 
kind of leather satchel or sling, supported by a strap over 
the shoulder. The rubber must never be used When wet, 
gnd must be handled gently, as it is very brittle. It is a 
good plan to wash it carefully when you have done with 
it, but ycM must remember to diy it before using. 

Shears (Fig. 8), which are neither more nor less than a 
large pair of scissors with long wooden handles in place of- 
loops for the fingers, will be found of .peast service for 
clipping thef borders of grass, box edgings^ quick) and 
other hedges. 

The Dut^ Hoi (Fig. i) is very useful for cqttmgup, or 
rather under-cutting weeds, and at the same time loosen' 
ing the surface of the soil. This implement shoidd, 
ho^lrcveiote pushed before you 'at the depth of fromqine 
tt> two inches, so that it may cut up any weeds. Fiffi 2 
shows a drift used for making sh^ow treitclN» 
small saedSi 0 ‘ ^ 
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The Pruning Knifn, as its name indicates, is used rather than wait till the entire spM hecomet vacant. As it* 
r' the purpose xe«{ing fhiit and.other trees and is almost too late to giant cauliiloweis, a portion of 

• « ■ iT iTL ^ ^ - a ^ 1.^...^... tt 


shraba in order by cutting back the shoots at the proper ground may be reserved for earlv or autumn^ broccoli. 
time. A good fo^ of pnining-knife is shown in Fig. lo, 3. Liquid manure, supplied to sca-kale now will prove 


The Dwbier x>x Dtbhhj of which there arc two kinds more beneficial than dung heaped upon their crowns in 
(Figs. S and 6), is used for various things ; the small one for wintertime. Rhubarb wiU require no further care than 
planting stocks^ cabbages, lettuces; and the large one, with cutting away all but one of the flower stems, and this one 
ai^ajecting piece of iron for the foot to rest on, for dibbling may be considerably reduced. If, however, no seed is 
inmtat'oes. Either of these may, if necessary, be made required, it may be cut dovTi close towards the t:id of the 
out of sm old spade-handle, with a little contrivance, month. Use the hoe continually for the purpose of keep* 
although i? is better that you have such things properly ing weeds under, and the soil in a healthy conditiouw 
shod with iron, as they 4- The hoc may be used 

do the work cleaner and ‘ ^ ^ between onions, provided 

with greater expedition. . ft fi /] • you can use it without 

The PUckfork (Fig. 3) | // L 3 ffSjl injuring the leaves, 

is an exceedingly handy I // //PI VUI not otherwise, as this 

implement in a garden, I // // \ M \/ crop will or should have 

as It Is often required | // // \i had a final thinnirvg last 

for turning over manure, I // // if month. If perchance a 

making up hot - beds, I // // 41 row or two of celery was 

shaking out dry litter, I // I planted in this depait- 

and distributing such I // // HHraigl *nent last month, it wll 

dressing or manure as is I // // EHm be necessary to earth up 

spread over the ground I f j // the same ; but a dry day 

previous to its being dug. \ ! W must be chosen for the 

Budding Knife I // // e work. Any vacant ground 

of small dimensions, and 1 , // I] YvjW %ho\i\d have a slight rak- 

is used in preparing the I // g mg over, just to make it 

bud and stock for bud- I M J r , 

ding. It has a bone fl // * as you pn plant jt. 5. 

or ivory handle tapering || I f* w g Place sticks to such peas 

towards the end, which is / / A A as require support, ar;d 

used for raising the bark g ^ / / J^k see to the immediate re- 

so that the bud may be I I 2. Fie. 3. nioval of those past bear- 

inserted easily. There arc I I taking care not to 

blades of several shapes, L J jnjurc broccoji^ 

but the one represented 

in Fig. 9 is the best for* 
ordinary work. Fig 1. ' ' 

The livwcl (Fig. 4) is 
a tool no gardener should 
be without, as it is most m j 
useful for the removal of 
plants from one spot to I 

another, where it is ne- I 

cessary to retain a ball J 

of earth to their roots, ■ m » % -i 1 ^ 

and whenever the spade f , FiR. 7. W W V4 just a chance that carrots 

could not conveniently be Fig. e. ^ ^ may prove ii failure, and 

, X so, as It will be too late 

Bushets (Fig. 7).— These 
will be found useful for col- 
lecting w^eeds, vcge:;ablc 

refuse, roots, &C., in small - v.. « 

quantities, for removal • turnips may made to 


- . * V ^ V . 






4. The hoc may be used 
between onions, provided 
you can use it without 
injuring the leaves, but 
not otherwise, as this 
crop will or should have 
had a final thinnirig last 
month. If perchance a 
row or two of celery was 
planted in this depart- 
ment last month, it ^11 
be necessary to earth up 
the same ; but a dry day 
must be chosen for the 
work. Any vacant ground 
should have a slight rak- . 
ing over, just to make it ^ 
look neat until such time 
.IS you can plant it. 5. 
Place sticks to such peas 
as require sup port ar;d 
see to the immediate re- 
moval of those past bear- 
ing, taking care not to 
injure broccoli and other 
tilings planted between 
them. 6. Very little at- 
tentiop wall be required 
here, with the exception 
of keeping the kidney- 
beans clear of weeds, and 
seeing that high winds 
do not injure either the 
(iwarf or runner varieties, 
for it is alike detrimental 
to both. 7. There is 
just a chance that carrots 
may prove a failure, and • 
if so, as it will be too late 
10 sow again, the best 
])lan will be to fill up the 
gaps in the beds w*itfi 
lettuces; or a sowing of, 
turnips may be made to 
come in in the autumn; 


from, one place to another . , v come in in tne autumn; 

• in lieu of the barrow. The size and number of these but do not fill the ground with anything that is likely to 

* .... t , »» . ....U M rt rtf.. ni ant WAliltfl 


efttirely depend upon circumstances. 

^ROTATION CROPPING OK A SMALL GARDEN. 
(Continued from p. asB-) 


it in the winter, as biich an arrangeijient would 


interfere with your future phans. .^uch broad beans as ajgi 
making Vapid progress must have their tops nipped offi 
and the soil should be afterwards stirred between them, and, 


7 uiy.^i. As raspberries and strawberries arc the only and the soil should be afterwards stirred between tticm,anaj 
occut^nts of this department, little care will be needed, indeed, between every other crop. 8. fins commitment 
with the exception of removing suckers of the former and being principally intended for the growth of celery, and 
Tunners of latter, in the event of their not being the tim, having arrived for planting the e^ej-al or mam 
Teottired—and they will not be unless the family is srop, a few words on its- management will doubtk.ss 

• . • . .*1 ..1 ..1 4 .lA'r'aTif riKlta T-T#»r4» Will rtfllv SaV that. tO CllSUrC fifOOtt 


^.ribrorsXToVand be eitii;; bu^for a larger quantity bW on^ , should be ma<^ 

S rvr,fci «r intn .'hna-mnnd. a. As scK>n as Fuller directions on the growth of. celery will be given «* 


n^ed down into pots, or into the ground. As soon as huller mrections on tne gromn oi. c^ry 
M^tocs in this qifarter have been taken up, fi»c gro\pid our work progeeds.* As endive and er 
vkom he dug ov’ct, and some ea% turnips -sown for a will fartly occupyHiis pot, the recjuisitc 
winter supply,*^' prefer sowing a small <iiiaiyi'.y often, * b4 paid to each at tne, right tunc. ^ 


the ^owth of. celery will be given w 
As endive and w^er odds and ehdi, 
is niot. the reciiiisitc attention tnuiff 


CHRISTMAS FAlt& 


; CHRISapMAS FARE. I 

time hds ,1:»eeit associated in tbi$ 

. tibinitfv wth feasting? and merry-ihaking. As far liack 
■m iin^e have any reco^^s of the social life* of our ancestors, 
accoiinis of the feasts they were wont to make at 
'* season ; and the family archives of many of our oldest 
wiilks contain the particulars and the bills of fare of the 
goodeatin:^ and drinking provided for the entertainment 
of i^emselves and their retainers at Christmas. It is also 
WQithy df noie^ that many of the dishes with which we arc 
Accostomed to supply our tables at the present time are 
a^me as those which pleased the palates of our fore- 
Ik&ers j while many other items of their Christmas dinners, 
^ioh figitro no longer in our bills of fare, 'arc still found 
ifl wmc i^laces where Christmas is kept after the good old 
ftU|^ion,,in some old country houses, and in the colleges 
^ hut universities. It is our intention in this paper to 
a short account of Christmas fare in the olden time, 
lituch will no doubt prove as- interesting to the general 
xduder as to the antiquary ; while our next paper on 
C^Wy will be devoted to a series of recipes for the 
inaking and preparation of the dishes which still form the 
staple of our Christmas dinners. 

Curious particulars have come down to us of the great 
ftsESts witn which our sovereigns in early times kept their 
Qiristinas^s ; and in some cases wc find even their 
' favourite dishes at these royal celebrations. Thus, rranes 
Verb the Havouhte dish with Henry 11. ; and oh one 
<NK»i8ion we are informed that Henry 111. directed the 
JSheriff of Gloucester to buy twenty salmon, to be put 
pies for his Christmas. 

, •‘The Mitnmon, king of fiuh, 

' . ' fllU wiiK good chocr the Ciiristmas dish r* 

the Sheriff of Sussex had to provide ten brawns, with 
heads, and ten peacocks, for the same feast, in West- 
Hall. Richard 11. kept his Christmas at Lich- 
field, in 1398, wliere two hundred tuns of wine und two 
liiQi(sand oxen were consumed I Edward III. was a right 
Ti)yiUr provider of Christmas cheer. In his time the art of 
cpokcry was well understood, and the msfking of blanc- 
manges, tarts, and pics, and the preparing of rich soups 
. of the bfawn of ca(wns^ was among the cook^s duties at 
period* French cooks were employed by the nobility ; 
^and In the .merchants’ feasts we find jellies of all colours, 
0^ in all figures— flowers, trees, beasts, fish, fowl, and 
mit wines were spiced ; and cinnamon, grains of 
mnadiae, and ginger were in the dessert confections. 

^ Richard ,n. feasted 10,000 persons at his house-warming 
Westminster Hall. This king is stated to have ^ept 
’:a^pOO fooks, and there is a ** Roll of Ex^lish Cookery,” 
jW the inastcr cook of Richard 11. In the Salters’ 
*<At)|0^aiiy:s books is the following receipt to make a gamb 
\ ro** Christmas, in the reign of Richard IL : — Take a 
' . Ipte^aisant, a hare, a capon, two partridges, two pigeons, 
two rabbits ; bone them, and put them into paste the 
"of a bird, with the livers and hearts, two mutton 
' Ij^eys, forcemeats, sage balls, seasoning, spice, catchup, 
rdttd picked' mushrooms, filled up with gravy made from 
^ various bones. A pie was so made by the fjalters’ 


ItjBf, Ogninst the feast of Christmas.” By ancient custom 
te cky Qf'\Gipuccstet, as a token of their loyalfy, pre-^ 

Y' ’ 'll *.1*^ • 


iSmprcys at t 
gijfii^ea apiece,. 
At Oxford tl 


procured 


Aj Oxford the celebration cf Christmas was, befori'ihe 
^bntiation, perfonpiefi with a pageant Ai Merton 
College he l?ore ihp'litfo of Kin^^ oPKIJirisImaS ; at SL 
John’s he w'as styled l^d ; and at Trinity he was empferiw. 
At^ csds College is a huge sUver-gilt wassail-bowl, whifh 


Will hold, at least ten gallons, and the ladte half a pint, 
This huge vessel^ was tomedy.twd in Christmas eclbr 
brations. . . - ' 

Of Christmas dishes the first w^s the boar's head, 'fthe 
riirest dish in all the lande*” It was pickled, boiled* or 
roasted, laid in a great chargor, 'covered with a garland of 
bay, and served with a lemon in its mouth, and mustard. 
Sometimes the boar’s head was given as a wrestling-prise. 

At Queen’s College, Oxford,* bringing up a boar’s head in 
great state to the table is an interesting sight tp this day. 

It is carried on the head in a large dish, and tne scholars ; 
sing an ancient carol. 

Brawn is, probably, as old a ChristUms dish as boar’s 
head. We read of brawn and mustard at the coronation 
feasts of Katherine, queen of Henry V., and of Henry ^ 
VII. At the latter was “bniwne royal” for the king’s 
table. At the royal palace, and at the revels of the |ims 
of Court, it was a constant dish at a Christmas breakfast 
Kent has long been celebrated for its brawn ; and Canter- 
bury brawn is to this day sent to all parts of the kingd^ 
for Christinas presents. 

The peacock was the next Christmas dish« To prepare 
it for the table the skin was, first carefully stripped off, with 
the plumage adhering ; the bird was then roasted, and 
when done it was sewed up again in its feathers, its beak 
gilt, and so sent to table. Sometimes the whole body was 
covered with gold leaf, and a pieco of cotton, saturated 
with spirits, placed in its beak, and lighted before it 
was carved. It was stuffed with spices and sweet-hcibs, 
basted with yolk of egg, and served with gravy. It is 
related that a» peacock dressed in this fashion was served 
in a dinner given to William IV., when Duke of Clarence, 
by tlie Governor of Grenada. 

Frumenty at Christmas was another noted dish. It 
consisted of boiled wheat, broth, almonds, milk, and yolks 
of eggs, and was sweetened with sugar. 

The turkey has gnaced the Christmas table from the 
date of its introduction into England, about 1524, and 
wc find it forming part of the farmer’s Christmas dinner 
in 1578. 

Swans were standard dishes formerly at great houses 
at Christmas. Chaucer’s monk, no doubt a good judge — 

“A Tat swan loved he best of any rost.** 

In the. Household Book of the Duke of Northumberland 
five swans are dished for Christmas-day, three for New 
Ycar’s^ay, and four for Twelfth-day. Except in the state 
of a c^^net, and that rarely, the bird is not met with at 
tabic. ' • 

The bustard has almost .disappeared,* but within 
memory^ it might be seen in Christmas ^ders of large 
inns; now six or seven guineas arc sometimeaf paid for a 
foreign bustard. . < 

The fat capon, from seven to ten pounds, is another 
luxury of the season ; and in some places a couple of fiit 
capons is a corporation present 

The goose is a favourite Christmas dish with the 
people here, as well as in various ports of the Continent ^ 

Roast beef has been for ages the great Christmas fim 
Tl>^ sirloin ' of beef is said to have been named from a loin 
of beef being knighted by King Charles II., and at Friday 
Hill, in £s$ex, is shown a table as that upon whifili the 
ceremony was performed ; but it is also related, by a great ^ 
historical authority, that at the Abbey, . of Reading 
sirloin of was set before Henry VI I L, so Icnight^.” 
[The real meaning of this word, howfevefi is “'•that which 
is upon the lojjpi,” and the truest spelling would he 

jifst as now write surname and hot emumsi 
— Ejo. H. G.] 1 Still, the great Christinas roast to the 
baron of bra, two sirloins; not cut asohdervi>^i[i!^tied 
togetllcr bjr ’%hc\ end of the backbope, Sueh a joint is 
Coasted for Her; Majesty’s table on Christmas-^^y 
dinner ; and a tforoir of beef is one 'boasts pt the ^ 
Lord Mayor’s diinoer in' the GuildhsdL « ' 
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first mentioned in jx eookpy book of 
yw xfijrc ; bvit it is thought to have prigmated from 
^utn<-brptb| boded in a. basin, whence it solid. 

, %bis.plttm-bi^ithi Or poxrid^^ calied Aoe^/a, until the 

ttaus >of Charles II., was toadc by boiling beef and veal with 
JackrOl^ hock, and sherry, lemon and Orange-juicc, double 
vefiim sugc^, rsusixis, currants and prunes, cochineal, 
nutmeg, cinhatnon, and cloves ; the whole thickeitcd with 
Imwn biieadi and served at table in a tureen. It was 
eaten at Christmas, at St. James’s Palace, during the reign 
ofGeotgc HI., and portions of it were sent to different 
officers of the royal household. The Rev. Mr. Brand 
teQs us that whdl he dined at the chaplain's tabic, at St. 
Jfames’s Pdace, on Christmas-day, i&>6, the first dish 
served was a tureen of this rich, luscious plum-porridge. 

.Minced or sired pics are said to be in imitation of the 
paste images and sweetmeats given away at Rome on 
Chrikmas-eve., Two centuries ago a traveller in England 
described every family making a Christmas pic, com- 
position of the pastry being a most learned mixture of 
meats, tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, currants, lemon and 
orange-peel^ with various spices.” The paste case should 
be oblong, in imitation of the manger wherein our Saviour 
Was laid, the ingredients themselves having been said to 
refer, especially the spices, to the ofiFerings of the Wise 
Men. By some the p.istc-case was Called “the coffin.” 

. U,# superstition that as many houses as you eat 

minc6-p^ in during Christmas, so many happy months 
wilt’iyou ha^ve in the ensuing year. Mince pies arc 
served at the lord mayor’s dinner, at Guildhall, on the 9th 
of ISovemtoer. In various piirts of the counfry a substitute 
is made of the lights, &c., of a pig, chopped fine, with 
apples, currants, sugar, and spice. It is often sent by 
farmers as a present, with a pork-pic, on killing a pig. 

The bakers at this season used to present their 
customers with the yule dough, paste images, as the 
chandlers gave Christmas candles in our time. 

A very humble observance of Christmas was formerly 
;madc oiWthe Paddington Charity Estates, which had been 
bequeathed by two maiden gentlewomen, for the purpose 
of their supplying the poor with firead and cheese; and. 
the gift is a very ancient one. With the rents of these 
lands were purchased the bread and cheese, which, on the 
.Sunday before Christmas-day, was thrown down from the 
tower of St. Mary's Church among the people assembled 
in the churchyara ; but the scramble grew uproarious, 
.and bread and coals arc now given instead to poor 
fexnilies inhabiting the parish. • 

. The Christihas-trce i% commonly thought to be an 
addition of late ye^rs to our celebration of the season ; 
but it was seen tn our metropolis more than four centuries 
aince, when holm, holly, ivy, and bay were made into 
a standard tree in Cornhill; and in a pageant before 
Henry VliL, at Richmond, was tree of gold, with 
teanefaes and boughs fringed with gold, spreading on every 
side, with roses and pomegranates; when it was drawn 
the was^il, or bauket, was brought in, and so brake 
vsp Ghristmasi** However, these ancient sights have been 
comparatively . lUtla read of, aha our present Christmas- 
tieea ate traceable to a German in the houschoia of 
*Cardliniei, queen of George IV., having made a Christmas- 
tree for a jovenite party in London. This tree was a 
branch of evergreen, faistened on a board, and hung with 
l^t oranges, ahnond^ &c. ; and beneath it were a model 
of a ferr^use, of animals, &c. The making ofi 

‘Offbfbnas^ was then described as a common custpm 
and as a . relic of the pageants got up in 
\axiidOnt days. In the Berlin market there arc pvrovidea for 
^lirisfmas imbiisteh, boxes «of toys, tons of gingerbread, 
assd ncres.^ marefapane^a sort of sweet bfiiptit of sugar 
npd, almonds bajfSM together, l-t is curious to fiod* thgt 
the Christtnaswtase is common, hotly is 
mb&bf kwwn in gardens of scientific horticqUurists. 


Christmas-boxes is a term 

at Christmas, whereas ancienfly it signified the boxes ui 
which siidi gifts were deposited. The Romdnl ttsed tBese 
boxes to collect "Contributions at rural fcstlvelvtlier, moiiey 
being slipped through an aperture in the bo;K. . ^ 

been found filled with Rom.an coins. Their gehemmaiiie^ 
was “ thrift boxes but being much employed at. 
mas, they were called Christmas-^boxes/' and thus^j^vd. 
name to the money itself. A gilt nutmeg was4aritieiilyn> 
common gift at Christmas, , 

In the songs of various periods the custom of kegdtlg 
Christmas is best preserved. A ballad of the time ofAb, 
Restoration— about two centuries ago— gives this, 
lure 

All you that to feaxtins and mirtJi are inclin'd ' . * 

Come, here ib ffood news Ibr to plcaiiure your mind.; 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open house ; 

He scums to be guiliy of starving a inoinse : 

Then come, boys, and welcome, for diet the chief, ' ' * 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minc’d pies, and nuiit b^cC 


“ A long time together he hath been forgot ; 

They sc arce cuuld affurd to bang on the pot : 

Such mi:>erly sneaking in England hath bron, 

As, by our forefathers, ne’er was to l>c seen : 

Put now he's returned you sliali have, in Itrief. 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minc'd pies, aocl roaat 


Long before the date of this ballad a fuller 

been sung : — . , . ■ 


" Prawn, pudding, and sauces, and good mustard Withal, 
llecf, mutton, and jiork, shred pie^ of the best, 

Pig, veal, g'^psc, and cafion, and turkey well dresftd ; ' ' < ' 

('heese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to hear, > 

An then iu the country is counted good cheer , i 


The following,' from a carol of the ihirteeftth cftntvtty, 
shows that unrestrained indulgence in drinking at Christ- 
mas was unfortunately a bad habit with our foi^atHars 

** Lordlings, Christmas loves good drinking. 

Wines of Gnscoigiie, France, Anjou, 

E^lish aitt, that drives out thinking, 

Prince of liquors, old and new. 

Every neighbour shares the Wwl, ' > ‘ .> • * 

l>iiiks of the spicy liquor deep ; . 

Brinks his fill without control, , 

Till he drowns his care in steep.'* , « 

As might be expected, “ Christmas broadi(ril tbilifl 
mightiest ah;,” and a very old wassailing cry was— 

" llryng us in good ale, and bryng us in good ale ; , , , j 
For our blyssd lady, bryag us in good aJe." . - 

The singers always expected a black-jack of ale O. 
Christmas-pie. A favourite draught, also, was spiced wjtfti. 
a toast, stirred up with a sprig of rosemary “ A pot df,. 

ale consists of four parts— imprimis, the ale^ the toast ;, 
the ginger ; and the nutmeg.” Mead, or metheglin,^aim 
another Christmas drink. , , ’ 

About three centuries ago a dinner of the ChrtXftliae 
season — a moderate dinner, too — consisted of th^i 
fusion : — The first course of “sixteen full dishes; thotfe,. 
dishes of meat that are of substance, and not empty, or jkr 
show ; as thus, for example : first, a shield of braWn, lyith 
mustard ; secondly, a boyl'd capon ; thirdly, a boylM piece 
of beef ; fourthly, a chine of beef, rosted ; fifthly, a neat’s 
tongue, rosted ; sixthly, a pig, ro$ted«; sevonthlyi 
chewexs, baked; eighthly, a goose, rosted; ninthh^ a 
swan, rosted i tenthly, a turkey, rosted ; the . eleventh a* 
haunch of venison, rosted : the twelfth, a pasty 
venison ; the thirteenth, a kid, with a pudding in 
belly ; the fourteenth, an olive-pye ; the fifteenth, a couple 
of capons ; the sixteenth, a custard, or dowset. Nov^, jlO 
these full dishes may be added sallets, fricassees, 
choseSf and devised • paste, Os many dishes more, wnk& 
niake thcTull service no less than two-and-thirty dish^, 
which is as much as conveniently can stand on one 
and iij one mess. And after this manner you may pro^i^ • 
lion Doth your .second and third courses, holdiii£( 
on one half i»f tbe^shes, and show in the other, whiett 
be both frugal in the splendour, contentment to. the 
l^nd much pleasure and delight to thc.bclioUler*’^ / ; 
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COTTAGE FARMING 


COTTAGE FARMING. 
XU-rUASVKVSO or C1USS LAKDS (fOHtinHei), 


over tliree indws in favourable situations, and finir inches 
in less favourable^ for a farm of tea acres, aasomingthat it 
has a full command of town sewaee or river water for irriga* 


;raving» and 
e made for 




Tkt Liquid Mmur 4 Coif^has recently undergone some tion. The pipes Should be enam^ed inside, the better 
important improvements. The old plan on the principle to obviate friction, and rusting when not in use. Angular 
of a shower of rain was, in the application of pond or bends are to be avoided, as shown in the engraving, and 
river ^wator to grass, comparatively » provision requires to be made for 

free fbom ob^^oemou, if a sufficient ' ■ i - - . washing out tne pipes when the work 

dose was apraed at one operation. ^ of irrigation is miished for a Ximt, 

But the distribution of liquid manure m m I The hose should lie on the ground as 

On this plan lOver meadows is highly T the old wooden water^runs, purposely 

(dgoctic^ble^ as the showering pro- I to discliargc the liquid with as little 

cess Wastes the fertilising elements I force and agitation hs possible. This 

lri>m the manner in which they come 'I is an essential to success, and there* 

in dmtact with the atmosphere. 1 . fore it must be attended to. For a 

the recent improvements the ^ w w 1 D similar rcason,Tio more head pressure 

pmrmated distributor is removed, and should be applied than what is ne* 

a rimple hose, the mouth of which I . _ cessar^*^ to overcome friction and pro^ 

is allowed to trail over the surface, iig i. duce the proper dischatge. In uneven 

applies fheliquidmanure ground another old plan 

in a body, with very little ^ I ha tiM will be requisite to at- 

eoiktact with the atmo- U ^ tain these results — vis., 

sphere awd loss of ferti- ^ \y W f ^ wooden box or tub^ 

hsing nwtters. The use into which the liquid 

of jet is very detri- v:^ r f ^ \ j 

xnent^ to the successful charged, and out of 

working of this plan, of “ ^ yy ^ Va ^l||||||r ^ JI|U/ which it flows gently in 

applyiim liquid manure J I shallow wooden runs, 

of any land, for the rea- ' These were made by 

•oa already given— vis^ T nailing two boards an 

waste of fertilising elc- AkW' or two in depth to 

mwiU from contact with 'ViTSw wk * bottom board three 

the atmosphere# Even inches in breadth, and 

for pond or river water ^ If about twelve feet in 

the objection is not I ^ iB II and so shaped 

wholly removed, al- ^ w \M w at the ends that the 

4ough it is less. a ^ ^nSt | qn water flowed out of one 

STo imitate practically r I vBr P*P^ another, when 

a shojver of rain, the -wsSjST \ ^ f \ If length 

water must be as pure ft ' | ^ ' was required on 

aiid free from organic » Fig. 3. Fig 4. either side of the box 

and inorganic matter as or tub. 

min*water. The jet, .L ^ By March or April at 

Iiowerar,isa$uperfluous lllf ^ li/ the farthest, in southern 

adjunct to the system, . .iWBf Jm jr V a\ W v Aiif provinces, a portion of 

analogous to the per- ? i ^g/i/ iS y W |||| the meadow should be 

fotateddistributor of the ^ a H li ^ a forced forward so as to 

old liquid manure cart ; \iB sSKLMm l| be fit for mowing, and 

fr> that the system itself w li ' jjMlf • November milch 

can be simplified and jM . wvwMh N should have a 

improved, as the liquid daily supply of green 

manure cart has been jw \ ^ 3 B«Kr food. At nrst die young 

improved, by simply # Sf \ \ \ \ ^ /J should be mixed 

l^ing the hydrants and ||| A with oW^ha^^and ^cut 

l%us, if Fig. T be liB \ M and less ^hay as the 

taken to represent a BH \ I cows take to the suc<* 

amall farm of about ten H|| \ || wtt w|| Aw eulent grasi^ which is 

acres of meadow land, flg \w ^ spring* 

Abe whole may be II wh y Foj cutting this daily 

watered or irrigated, with ^ ' W 1 supply of fodder the 

sewage or river water, Kr. 5. Tir 6 Fi- 7 ’ scythe is to be used, but 

by twenty^two chains of for the general hay bar* 

* . t.-j A* ^ . ^ t ^ I a. ...v.n A- A. Ji.. 


provision requires to be made for 
washing out the pipes when the work 
of irrigation is wished for a time« 
The hose should lie on the ground as 
the old wooden water^runs, purposely 
to discliargc the liquid with as little 
force and agitation Us possible. This 
IS an essential to success, and there* 
fore it must be attended to. For a 
similar reason, no more head pressure 
should be applied than what is ne* 
cessar>*^ to overcome friction and pro^ 
duce the proper discharge. In uneven 
ground another old plan 
I will be requisite to at* 

1 ^ tain these results — viz., 

a wooden box or tub^ 
I into which the liquid 

\Wv 

M charged, and out of 

H NA which it flows gently in 

k j mJu shallow wooden runs. 

^ vR These were made by 

nailing two boards an 
aB/ inch or two in depth to 

j&L a bottom board three 

inches in breadth, and 
K wa A about twelve feet in 

41 II ®^ shaped 

u at the ends that the 

I qw water flowed out of one 

M wH pipe into another, when 

\ Jf more than one lengthy 

^ ' was required on* 

Fig 4. either side of the box 

or tub. 

By March or April at 
I j / the farthest, in southern 

mJ// provinces, a portion of 

|W the meadow should be 

^ J, forced forward so as to 

a/ be fit for mowing, and 

Nr jjim , on to November milch 

cows should have a 
J daily supoly ci* green 


food. At first die young 
gmss should be mixed 
with old hay and cut 
into chaff, adding less 
and less hay as the 
cows take to the suc<* 
eulent grasi^ which is 
very strong in spring. 

For cutting this daily 
supply of fodder the 
scythe is to be used, but 
for the general hay bar* 


piping and six hydrants^ with a hose over two chains in vest, of which aflcrw.ords we shall treat fully, we strongly 
length*^ llbe pipe at a communicates with the cibtern 'advise the mowing machine. In the first place^ there 
into Wli|ch the liquid has been pumped, or ii2,to which is an economy, ^ of labour ; in the second, the citqp can 
it flows by gravitation. The distribution of the liquid, be stacked sooqtr, and so run fewer risks of change in 
to the hydrants is not new in principle, having been the weather. 

successfully in use under the old practice, .>0 that tlx$ only Having thus described the principal operations neces* 
thing which .modem improvement can lay claim to as saty for th<6 general management of^grass land, we will 
nOvSty is the use of the hose in the. place* of the old now proceed to consider in detail wb^t s<^ of grass 
wooden water*runs and furrows, for distributing the wates it is most .detirable Oiid profitable to cu!|tivaie on the 
from the hydrants. .The diameter of the pipes need not b| cottage farm. 


machine. In the first place^ there 
labour ; in the second, the citp can 




CASSEtL^S HOUSEHOLD tnilDE. 


OK THk tSILASSSS BG5T ADAPTED IFQfL MEADOIST AKD 
PASTURAGE. ! 

The n^Et question for consideration a€er the permanent 
improveitient of the land under grass fanning, is the 
mixture (rf msses best stkited for the soil, climate, and 
system of husbandry to be practised. For ^ewage 
manuringi the question is easily answered, as Italian rye- 
gruss is me only kind adapted for it. But although a 
gross feeocr, it is, under the forcing system, a short-lived 
|dant, and thereforfe better adapted for forage over arable 
dr nuxed husbaxjdry, than for permanent meadow and 
pasture. For suen, other kinds arc to be preferred, and 
these we shall proceed to notice. In almost every locality 
there are meadows and pastures naturally rich, and the 
grasses to be found on them arc generally considered 
safest guide as to what suits soil and climate. Tlie 


m 

in pasture. : It grows mptifly after being cropped, and 
is much rclWied by cattle. ^ 

Rough^atktd Meadow Grass (Poiz trwiai9s)y Fig/ 3, 
and Smooth^stn^ed Meadow Crass (Poa jfird/ef$se)f are 
two of our best hay and pasture grasses. In their oUlwaid 
appearance they closely resemble each other, but their 
culms differ, as their names imply. Thus the ligttle or 
small tongue of the leaf of the rough-stalked (Tniss, a, iA 
pointed, whereas, in the smooth-stalked grass, it iS 
round and blunt. They both flower in June, and prefer 
a deep, moist, and rich soil, to a dry, poor one, and shcl* 
lered rather than exposed situations. And when gt%wii}g 
in their natural habitat, they are greedily eaten by miTcn 
cows. 

Perennial Ryc-grass f^olium perenneX Fig. 3, is valu- 
able both for hay and permanent pasturage. There arc 
several varieties besides the one in Fig. 3, and Italian 


following selection of grasses, clovcre, &c., with the soil j rye-grass already alluded to, as one of our best grasses for 
and dimate natural to each, and eight illusM'ations,M'il^ sc wage manuring, because a gross feeder and rapid grower, 
enable the cottager to examine the meadows and pastures 1 Tlic Devon heaver, or evergreen variety, is, as its nameim* 



Fig 8. 


of the neighbour- 
hood, ana judge 
for himself as to 
whAt best suits his 
o^vn peculiar soil 
andclim^atc. The 
illustrations arc 
only intended for 
practical guid- 
ance. 

Sweet - scented 
Vernal Grass (A n- 
ihoxanthum odor- 
atiim\ Fig. 5. — 

This is one cf the 
earliest grasses: it 
flowers in May, 
and grows freely 
on most soils. It 
is permanent in 
most meadows and 
pastures. Its rich 

zu'omatic scent, as its botanical name implies, gi cs that 
peculiarly delicious fragrance which so frequently strikes 
us in newly-made hay, as well as in the newly m iwii 
grass before it has undergone the jiroccss of being made 
into hay, ^ 

Cocksfoot (pactylus glonterata\ Fig. 4, is one of our 
best meadow and pasture grasses. It is %vell adapted for 
deep, retentive, loamy soils, but docs not grow so freely on 
sandy land, or thin soils with a hard bottom. In America 
It is termed orchard grass, as it grows well under the 
shade of fruit trees. • 

Golden or Yellow Oat Grass {Avem Jlavescens\ Fig. 7, 
is.,, a late grass, growing freely on calcareous soils, 
^specially, in pastures and meadows of considerable 
altitude. When kept down and fresh in pastures, milch 
cowa are fond of it but it should not be allowed to run to 
seed. • 

Ci^esied Dogsiail {Cynosurus cfistatus\^ Fig. 9, is 
another upland hay and pasture grass. It is*a hard grass 
good for pasture on loams, but should not be allowed to 
inin to seed, as the bents so brown” are not browsed by 
COWiii or eaten by cattle of any kind. One of the spikelcts 
tnagmfled, is shown at Its time of flowering is between 
the middle and end of July, so that if non cropped short 
l^ore this period by cattle, it should be mown aose with 
the Acytbe. 

Mkemm Foxtail (Aloj/^cnrus pratefisii)^ Fig^ 6, is 
'(BOX grass, )vhieh floWera in May, and ifl commonly 
in hay meadows and ^pastures, (or boflt of 
it Is wen adapted on medhim loamy soils. Like 
Fig. 9, it should be prevented from runnihg to seed 



plies, a rich pasture 
grass throughout 
the year. The 
annual, , which is 
more tmly a bi- 
ennial kind, yields 
a heavy crop of 
hay, but it is ofdjP 
flt for alternate 
arable husban^bry. 

T/ie American 
^ Reeky Mountain 
Brome Grass^^ 
(Brotnus Schrm- 
derii\ Fig. 8, 
sometimes termed 
** prairie grass,"' 
has of late found 
much favour 
amongst the cot- 
tage farmers of 
France. Of course 
this must not be confounded with the ornamental “prairie 
grass” so frequent in gardens. The “ Rocky Mountain 
grass” is, however, only a sub- perennial, and therefore 
requires special management when it is employed for 
exclusive grass farming. It grows best on rich dry 
soils ; but will bear high manuring, and produce heavv 
crops, on poor soils if dry ; but it dislikes wet soils, ana 
the chilling frosts of winter to which they are subject. The 
yield is large and coarse, but relished by cows, both 
as green forage and hay. “ M. Lavelle reports that wt 
the end of some days, every one of his family was 
astonished at the improvement which had taken place ift 
the milk, and still more in the butter.” Its natural 
habitat is said to be the Rocky Mountains of central 
North America, but it has been found in other placesi 
It promises well in Australia, where it ha^ been intro- 
duced,* and may suit a French climate better, perhAps, ^ 
than an English one generally ; but for some small farms 
in our southern provinces, it merits attention, as half an 
acre or so of it would yield abundance of rich green 
meadow forage for milch cows, ’ 

All our agricultural seedsmen supply yni'itures of 
seeds for laying down land to perm*lnent meadow 
p'asture, and lor renovating the same, adapted foi_ difietCtit 
trlimates and geological formations ; but the (’’tticuky ex- 
perienced in practice in ordering seeds arisei. u om the fact . 
that the staple soil consists of drifled and warp matCriai^. 
of several fo^atians, so that the farm of the cottager, smAll 
as it is, ’may conSfet of two or more differeri kinds of soH. 
f-lis safest course, therefore, w^hen he examines the gmscs 
jctually growiqg in his meadows or pastures. >s to GCatin- > 



DOMS;Si:iC SURGEIiy. 


vf iih. others on okn^lt^ in his neighbont- 
uwd. To assist hkn .fuither m doing sf» a few more 
aciapted for. diSbrait soils jsiay be enumerated 
.^mthout illustratioas. ,$tapl,c soils will be discussed under 
(jiAwkble Husbandry. ; - 

- , ;ln addition to thet)Hr6 poa grasses above, Fig. a, the 
^AS^w^lcaved meado#' {^oa anpistifolid^ is an eacel- 
hay and pasture , grass, and found in most brown, 
sandy clay soils. The fertile meadow grass {Poa 
is xather Gariy and fine, but not so productive for | 
liagf am |MMture as the last. It grows in light and sandy 
«ih^ Water meadow grass {Poa thrives on 

isnioiat ^y$ and embankments where it gets' water, and 
.jwodhees coarse but heavy crops. The Alpine meadow 
gtSHI^s {Poa alpina) is best suited for elevated pastures, 
ft rehshed by cattle, and grcuws freely at considerable 
, . Wood meadow grass {Poa nemoralis) forms 

‘ pGature under trees. All these meadow grasses have 
".•a,i^dred resemblance to Fig. 2 , and may be easily 
ai^OgXiisGd in the meadows and pastures. i 


. . DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

FfOst-BUe * — The effects of cold; if Severe, are scarcely 
less danwous than those of heat, though not so frequently 
wit^ in this Country, at least. Prdbably the com- 
mmost form of frost-bite is the ordinary chiliftain^ and its 
tesemblaace to a bum is shown, by the tact of a 
\ Wiicle forming and leaving a sore behind it just as if the 
pGrthad been burnt. As the worst thing for a burn is to 
>4llp{i^ cold, ^ the worst thing for a frost-bite is to apply 
and ^S is frequently seen in the case of people who 
pot riusir cold feet to the fire, and so produce the chilblains 
of which mention has been made. A frost-bitten part 
loses its natural colour, becomes of a tallowy white, 
.Jsels numbed and insensible, and, if not judiciously 
Sweated, may mortify and drop off. The proper treatme^nt 
ii to instore the circulation in the part, slowly and 
f*^ purpose, friction should be used 
with the hand, containing snow or dipped in ice-water. 
The patient should be kept from the nre, and in an airy 
foom, until the sensation in the limb and its colour are 
folly restored. When »» limb is really severely frost-bitten, 
immediate recourse should be had to medical advice, as 
fhe paUent may lose a part of it, or hardly escape with his 
Itfe. ^ A person who lias been long exposed to a low tem- 
fMmGtttre, narticalarly if either very young or very aged, 

. or in feeble health, may be so completely overcome as to 
be in very considerable danger. The first evidence of 
this is a drowsiness, which becomes after a time perfectly 
: irresistible, but which, if indulged, is equally fatal Every 
'effort should be made to rouse the patient, and to keep 
Lhha tiwake until shelter is reached, when, if already passed 
an insensihlc condition, medical aid should be at once 
SMunmioned. In fhd meantime, the patient should be 
stripped' and wrapped in a l^anket, and friction of the 
J^bs with the hands should be icarefuQy and steadiW 
jXanied on: A little warm milk may be cautiously ad- 
SbMtttered with a spoon pushed w*ell back into the throat, 
an enema is at hand, some warm water or milk 
^ thrown up into the bowels. Recourse should be 
hw^to artihcial respiration, if the patient does not breathe 
' Gvmt slightly ; but for instructions how to carry out this 
SGCorimiepdarion^ the reader is referred to the chapter on 
th^ treatment of m a mucli more conuhon casualty 

id^>sevm ftosl^bite* ^ ^ 

^Ounpotvd^ . Acc6Mls^ though similarly treated to 
boriis and ycalds, must be condded to professional 
hands^ if pmwible. The effect of thle cxplofiion of 


gunpDw^ tibto the patient differs according to the 
proxinrify 'and the foscc' of the explosiph. Loose, or 
slightly campressOc,! gunpowder, a “ squib, scorches 
the patient by i£s cainosion^.and is a^t to carry t|a- 


burnt grains of the powder into the skin. These leave 
an ugly and almost indelible mark ^ for though it is true 
that the grains of p^der may be picked out with a 
beedlc, few sufftSrers will endure, the opciationi^ which is 
necessarily painful The exj^Csioh of tightly 
powder, as when contained a poWdcr-iiask, iif ^ofamost 
violent character, and is sure'^Co lead to &uch i^usy of die 
hand 'which holds it as to inquire itmhediute .surgical 
attention. This accident is, iii fact,, only mentioned hm 
in the hope that a hand may be saved by calling attehiibn 
to the fool-hardy feat which so ofti^n occurs with iff e 
same disastrous result — the pouring jpowder from a ffaisk 
into an open iire. Of course a cempJete train is fftus 
established from the fire to the with the .inbst 

dreadful results tp the foolish performer cif th^ cspcrimsht 
Gun-shot Injuries^ and particiilariy those occurring in 
civil practice from the incautious iisc of fowlihg-pi^Ges, 
are always most serious in their nature, and require most 
skilful professional treatment. As "some time must ordi- 
narily elapse between the occurrence of the accident and 
the arrival of the suigeon, it may be well, however, "to 
indicate the treatment to be pursued. In the hrst place, 
the bleeding should be arrested by binding up the .wound 
in the manner already described. Secondly, as the patient 
will be certain to be suffering severely ffein ffiock,^ it 
will be advisable to keep him in the recumbent position, 
to apply warmth to the extremities, and — if the olbcding 
has been controlled — to give stimulants cautiously. Vl'e 
take this opportunity of calling attention to the folly— -we 
may almost say wickedness — of pointing any weapon, 
whether believed to be loaded or otherwise, at another 
person in jest. Such jests have so frequently turned out 
to be miserable and irremediable mistaKb^, frcni the gun 
being unexpectedly loaded, that we very strongly maintain 
that from earliest childhood evepr boy should be forbidden 
to point even a pop-gun at a living person. 

Injuries from Chemicals are comparatively rare acci- 
dents, though they may prove most serious in their results 
The application of any of the strong ' mineral acids— 
nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric— to the surface of the 
body will char the cuticle, and, if not immediately washed 
off, or neutralised with an alkali — soda, potash, or limc^- 
will eat into the pa^ giving rise to excruciating pain and 
destruction of the tissue. In the same way the application 
of the caustic alkalies will destroy thq suifacc^ ana require 
to be neutralised with some diluted acid, of which vinegar 
is a convenient form. The most serious fomi of accident 
from chemical stibstances is when . they are swiJlowed by 
mistake, and these cases require ^mediate and 'active 
medical treatment. Pending the arrival of a ,medical 
no harm can be donJ'' in any case by adxpinjatering c^ive 
oil or uncooked eggs ; but the surgeon wilV of cburfe;use 
his discretion as to the means to be suhscquently adopted 
Particles of are, occasionally blown ixiitp the 

eye, and produce very serious mischief if not immediately 
attended to. 3 ince it is the contact the fears 'which 
produces the caustic effect, it is of no ;U5e. to .merely ba&e 
the eye with water, and fortunately an ^antidote, is, at hahd 
in, vinegar, which, when mixed with water and apphe 4 > to 
the eye, produces an insoluble salt of lime, and ai^eiitS the 
mischief. *When all pain has been sdlayed by the of 
the vinegar and water, a drop of castdr-oit^ pjiaced bety^ecn 
the lids, will give great comfort to the patient 
medical advice should be sought , if there w ^Q' 
frequently be the cas^ .white marks 40 ^' 
of the eye-ball / / 

Foreign Bodies introduced into various pahs , .of the 
body cause more or less mischief I and, ^ n 
earlier they are removed the^better for,;tl|fopari|f^^ ^ 
JDi^st in' the Eye is a fam^Ur examj^ii 
discressing fcovx the irritarion in lli'at . s^asiuve ' organ 
which it imrilediatcly excites, .V^ieh W 
is mereljp lying benesylh; the eyc4id it can oftbn be 
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immediati^y. removed by drawing the upper lid well down 
^ver the Ipwer^ and then allowing the,«cye t6 be slowly 
dpenedy^ ^hen very generdly the iutfuder,will be en- 
tangled in, the Jpvte^r lashes and thus rmoved. IX this 
Iktle maneeuvre.,!^ once or twicoi does not prove 
suGcewul, it will be necessary to turn the upper lid up. so 
to expose its under surface. This can be accomplished 
by a non-rpfpfessional person with a little care> and with- 
out any risk' of injuring the eye, as follows : — The patient 
being seized, and leaning his head back against the 
operator’s Dfeast, the latter, holding an ordinary bodkin 
^in one hand, presses it gently on the outside of the lid, 
'and >bout half-wiy down. \Vith the fingers of the other 
hand he then seizes the eye-lashes, and, drawing the lid 
a little forward, turns it up over the bodkin. This will be 
accomplished readily enough if the operator is steady and 
the patient willing, and the whole surface of the eye will 
then be exposed, when the foreign body can be seen and 
removed. If, however, the particle is of a pointed 
character — a piece of steel — and is embedded in the 
Corhea, or transparent covering of the eye-ball, jhc assist- 
ance of a surgeon should be at once obtained to ensure 
Mts safe and early removal. In any case of injury to the 
^surface of the eye the application of a drop of castor or 
other oil, as recommended in the previous section, will be 
found of great service. 

Foreign bodies arc often introduced by children into the 
nose or edki in sport, and arc generally of a more or less 
globular form, such as beads, pebbles, cherry-stones, or 
beans. Tliesc, if near the orifice, may l>e readily hooked 
out with one of the common ear-picks found in ladies’ 
dressing-cases, or with the loop of a common hair-pin ; 
but if more deeply placed, injudicious poking with instru- 
ments may do harm, especially in the ear, and it is better 
to have recourse to the injection of a stream of warm 
water with a good-sized syringe, by which the inter- 
loper may be washed out. In the case of the nostril, a 
violent sneeze, induced by the inhalation of a pinch of 
snuff or pepper, will often dislodge the* lobstacle, but if 
recourse is nad to syringing, the best method is to inject 
the water through the opposite nostril, when, if the patient 
leans forward, and keeps the mouth open, the water will 
run round the back of the nose and out at the affected 
nostril, bringing the foreign body with it. The vulgar 
notion tliat ‘‘earwigs*’ have a tendency to find their way 
into the qar, is a popular delusion, but as it occasionally 
happens that an ant or other small insect enters the car, 
and gives rise to pain and irritation, may be well to 
motion that the simplest way of relieving the suflbrcr is 
t6 plate the head horizontally and to hll the ear with water, 
Wheii the insect will be at once floated out of the cavity. 

Foreign bodies in any part of the wind-pipe arc always 
serious, and may be immediately fatal. The accident 
comtxtonly happens from a child having some plaything, 
^ch as a bean, small, marble, bead, oV nut-shell, in its* 
mQi^h ,and being desired to take it out, when, either in 
# the hur^ to obey, or possibly from its disinclination to do 
So being" <g[uickened by a cuff, the foreign body slips into 
tlie wilid;pipc, and produces serious mischi.ef. In the 
wdl-k|tpwn; base of the late Mr. Brunei, the emineht 
^gineetv v^hosc life was endangered by an ^cident of 
this kind, it arose from his performing a conjuring-trick 
‘With u haif-^vereign in his mouth, and the coin slipping 
Mo his wind-pipe. When the foreign body becomes 
fiieed in thd upper part of the wind-pipe or larynx, so as 
td;bb^rucc the breathing, the patient becomes black in 
thb.fdcei and falls back apparcntlv dead. Tllis Sometimes 
happens during a meat, iroin a child, or grdwn-up person 
happening to cough while ^ting, and thus drawing a 
piece of food into the air-passages. Whatever the cause, 
a hf-stander should, ^without nesitatipn^ thrust his fpire^ 
finger p the back*of the throat, am enQeavour to hook 
up with It the offending body, and this can be done. 


when the patient ^U1 at once breathe again. If this 
method is not successful, the patient, if a child, should be 
held up by tifb legs and be smartly thumped iMweezi tfee 


water dashed on the chest will probably rouse it,, or, If 
recourse must be had to artificial respiration, descrih^ 
under the head of Suspended Animation (page 1 1 r). 
course, medical aid will be summoned at once in any case 
of serious choking, if possible, but the majority of these 
cases do well without it If, however, the foreign boiy is 
not dislodged by the efforts of by-standers, an operation 
will be necessary to save life, and every moment will be 
of importance. Even if the urgent symptoms have passed 
off, and the child appears to be restored to health, yet, if 
the foreign body has not been founds the advice of a 
surgeon should, nevertheless, be sought at on<p^ as it may 
still be lodged in the deeper ait-passages, wncre it may 
rtcause fatal mischief if not dislodged at an early peripdL, 
Foreign bodies seldom lodge in the gullet^ and siich 
obstacles as fish-bones can generally be got down saijdy 
into the stomach by swallowing a large mouthful of well- 
masticated bread, in cases where this does not 
in removing the bone, a medical man should t>e ient fi^ 
who can, by a very simple treatment, get rid of tl^^ 
obstruction. The most serious obstruction is a., ^ 
of false teeth, since the plate upo.n which they are fixt^ w : 
apt to become entangled in the. mucous memorane, wd ' 
necessitate a serious surgical op^.ration. The best way to 
avoid such an accident is for the wearers of artificial Mth 
on no account to go to bed with them in their 
since it is usually during sleep that the accident happ^'s^ 
Foreign bodies, such as coins, often pass into the 
stomachs of children, and give unnecessary alarm to their 
friends. In the epreat majority of cases, such artbl^; 
would pass through the intestines without any treatment^ 
but certainly the worst treatment possible is to 
child purgative medicine, as is so often done. Either an 
emetic of mustard and water should be administemt,'at 
once, so as to bring up the fordgn body, or, if the case b 
seen too late for this, every effort should be made to covei;;.^ 
it over with more or less adhesive food, so that it may past, 
readily through the bowels. Pin^s or needles, when swal- 
lowed, should always be treated in this latter way. iTic 
best regimen for a child, under* these circumsfonce|^ b 
plenty of bread and milk, with common hard diimpIMs 
and bread and cheese for his dinner, and a careful avoitdU. 
ance of fruit, &c., until the indigestible body has caiOp 
awav. 
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III.— BEDROOM furniture. 

The furnishing of bedrooms .affords scope fox; gr^ 
taste in selecting expensive articles, or for much iii^nuity 
in fitting and adapting materials to the limits of small 
means, yet such as shall not be devoid of -beauty or 
cleganctv Mahogany now takes the place of the daiic 
well-polished oak of former The silver fir and 

eniimdled furniture are specialities of different makers,^ 
the one being polished or vajnisht^d deal, white or stained, 
and the other painted in delicate, colours, and varnished, 
or japanned, as it is termed by trade. Of the two, 

the d:-al is the most useful, and not mclegaht. The(, 

only drawback to the beauty of enamelled wood is that If 
shows every spot and finger-mark, and cannot be cle^pcd 
without some tarnish. A carefully-trained housemaid Will 
not soil it with uncleanly touch; but splashings will shdW, 
on the washstand. ^ Mahogany is certainly the best wood, 
for bedroom fornitqre, and is not expensive. 
is excellent also, sfttd when of good grain in tint 
! ss^-wood, formerly so much prized. Chairs, .table!^ iSgi 
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ai^ of it ti naver stains nor spots, 

do water drops .sliow oti it So much as*on mahogany. 

’ is ' little, if aiiy difference in the price of these 
woods. Full-sized Arabian bedsteads may be had of 
<dther from /a xys* 6d. to twelve guineas. A bedroom 
isuiy beitirniahedxor £^t 20 f and yet not have anything in 
it excessively costly, or for or for £20, and less ; 
all dejpNcnds upon material, workmanship, and design. 
Tbere is Jittie difficulty in selecting furniture when ex- 
pense 'is, ;n6 object, but when means are limited it is 
ancil^ it may be asked what kind of bedsteads 

wjunoest re^l insects. Experience has shown .that wood 
Md irem are invaded .without distinctign^ and that no 
iRtOod is known to be safe from them except one, and this 
XS Quassia, or the bitter-wood of commerce. 

a wood for bedroom furniture which shall look well 
In il^e eyetand be really useful, mahogany, even for limited 
jmsaiU, islft the end the cheapest, because it never wears 
Slxabby* and it can be cleaned and polished. Beechwood 
beds^^s, when painted in imitation of oak, and var* 
nisbi^, look clean and even handsome, but in three years 
require cleaning and fresh japanning, as it is termed. 
Jaqianned imitations of maple look as if spotted by flies 
or Other insects. There is very little difference in the 
price between a plain mahogany and a painted Arabian, 
or half-tester bedstead ; but a very handsome mahogany 
would, of course, be considerably dearer ; still, a good- 
* looking bedstead of mahogany is attainable for a moderate 
price. 

. In cheap bedsteads there arc generally some defects. 
They are as showy as others more expensive, but the 
blemishes have to be discovered. If a bedstead is dis- 
iflayed in an upholsterer’s shop, and it be chosen, probably 
lihe intending purchaser will be told that one equally 
good, if not better, can be sent. The one shown is only 
a' specimen, and cannot readily be taken down. How- 
ever, examme well the uprights which support the head, 
ite mat thm are no cracks or warp of wood, also observe 
the places where tHb casters are screwed on ; see that the 
ndd-rib-^f it may be so called, the piece^ of wood which 
uxulerneatb the l^hs extends from head to foot of the 
be&lead*— is strong and unwarped, and that the laths fit 
in easily. It would be a most desirable thing if makers 
of bedsteads would introduce narrow laths of some 
dij^Itde material, instead of the miserable deal laths now 
pirei^ent, and which necessitate a straw palliasse, a 
v^ol mattress, and a bed ; better have the entire space 
4, between the sides filled with plain wood, not laths, for 
then the palliasse can be dispensed with. 

Spring mattresses are excellent so far as they go, but 
these, too, have their discomforts. In some the springs 
are set on strong strips of wood, and are entirely open 
^to inspection, so that if one spring gets out of order, it 
can be replaced without trouble, and at little expense ; but 
^ failing is that the surface material being drawn over 
springs at the head and foot, the mattress is sunk 
when it ^ould be higher at the head, or at least level 
with the centre. To obviate this defect a bolster stuffed 
. ^th cotton flock should b^ placed at the head dnd foot. 

is no doubt that spring mattresses are the best 
jfnt! CQtxifort and cleanliness, but should have an addi- 
tional xpattress on the top, to prevent unequal pressure 
on the sprixitigs. The mattress may be of horsehair, of wool, 
or m tirriic ^ four coarse blankets, quiked npt too closely 
The* last contrivance has ^eai advanuges, 
inasxnuc^ as bjianket'^ are easily detached from each pther, 
and put together again. A wool mattress must 
te unden^^DOd as one not of cotton flxks— which lump 
quiciriy in hmd masses— but of sheep’s wool The variety 
in the prices of^ this kind arises trdm the duality and 
length of. ^cd/ vThe best are of [Aice wool,* and will 
coat at lejSt For the same price an exccllejm 

hair mattress can" bb purchased ; an ini^rior one, whi^h, 


in appearance, thickness, and softness of wool is equal 
to the first, will'cost about £i 7s. The one will be made 
of long wool, either pure from the sheCp, or the combings 
from blankets in one process of their manufactiiure, and 
in their wear will not readily felt,” or the fibxts sepgriite 
into lumps. * The inferior kind are made of wodl picked 
from^ old carpets^ worn blankets, &c., which is generally 
short, and of various colours, or brown only, ana "feks,” 
or masses, readily into lumps. In France wool mat- 
tresses are opened once a year. The wpsil is picked 
loose with the hand, the dust is beaten cut with sticksr, 
and when thus cleansed the mattress is re-made. In 
England it is the fashion to have whgt is termed a bor- 
dered style of mattress, and which only an upholsterer 
can re-m.ike. In France the envelope of the wool is 
cotton, and in shape like a sheet, but with a line or mark 
down the centre. The women who re-make them lay the 
beaten wool in even layers on the half of the covering, 
then turn the remaining half over, sew the sides securely, 
and with a mattress-ncedlc fasten the wool in its place at 
regular intervals, as is done in English mattresses. 

Feather beds are rot now in such general use as for- 
merly. After they have been in use for some time, they 
should be purified by steam. There are several qualities 
of feathers, and of course a difference in the price ; as 
also of the ticking and the shape of the bed. A bordered 
bed is more expensive than a plain one, because there is 
more labour in making the casing. Excellent bed, bolster, 
and pillows, may be had for six pounds five shillings, and 
the very be^ for ten pounds. 

There are various qualities of goose feathers, distin- 
guished by different names, though to the uninitiated they 
appear very nearly alike in everything but colour, llic 
best feathers arc fluffy, w'ith down on the stems, and are 
curved, or curled as it is termed-- the fluffier the better — 
and the best white feathers have this fluffincss in perfec- 
tion: they are also cleaned and bleached. The diftcrcnce 
of quality mainly consists in the feathers having a more 
or less degree of down on them. A good bed niay easily 
be recognised if, on pressing it, the feathers rise quickly, 
forcing the ticking up with them. If, on the other hand, 
they do not rise, the feathers are old or of very inferior 
quality, more likely old because, if feathers are subjected 
to a steam process, they are thereby cleaner and their 
down and other filaments rendered light and elastic. 

Much difference of opinion has arisen about the whole- 
someness of sleeping upon feather beds. There is no 
doubt that spring mattresses will, when they can be cheaply 
made, supersede in a great measure feather beds, as being 
less liable to take infection, and more easy to arrange, and 
occasion less dust than feather beds. The dust which 
often arises in shaking feather beds, is due to a process 
used to prevent ,the feathers from coming through the 
ticking ; a cheating process, which respectable upholstex'ers 
ought not to adopt. It was formerly, and ought to be so 
now, the universal practice to rub the inside of the ticking 
with beeswax, which was wholesome and answered the de- 
sired end. Now, even the ticking of a,good bed is painted 
over on the inside with whitening and size, or some equi- 
valent ; the result is, that when it is quite dry, the dust 
comes through. In purchasing a bed, have a portion of it 
ripped open, that no mistake may be made in the matter. 

In reference to wardrobes or their equivalents, the 
weight of the purse must determine which, some few 
hints may be given. Wardrobes may be liad at any 
price, from fii?e pounds to one hundred guineas', with a 
looking-glass in the centre door, or without. The strsd^t 
glass is an excellent arrangement. A well-made win^Bsd 
wardrobe is a splendid piece* of furhitur^, always provided 
that *thc ornamentations be not too<elaborate and mimite* . 
In^hese dust soangathers.and makes the whole ffainglook 
shabby and worn. A winged wardr6b<^, means a centra 
door, with or without plate glass in it; this cqicns and 
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tevcaU four or five drayrers, and above those ia generally 
a amalt recess with two doors on each side. . On each side 
diis centre arrangen^^nt fs a door which on opening pre- 
sents a hanging closet ; also at the bottom, generally a 
deep drawer: sometimes the drawers here are omitted. A 
japanned wardrobe of this description can be purchased 
wnhout the glass for nine guineas, with it, . for eleven 
^Ipeas. A smaller wardrobe of jaj^nned wood, with a 
hanging recess only, enclosed by a door and with two deep 
drawers, will cost about five guineas. Mahogany and 

* walnut wardrobes can be had at any intermediate price 
from eight guineas to eighty and upwards. Walnut-wood 
is a trifle more oKpensive than mahogany. Very good 
substitutes for hanging closets majr be made by utilising 

- the recesses which are to be found m every modern house, 
instead of the capacious cupboards and closets with which 
an old one abounds. A deal shelf should be placed six 
feet from the ground in one of the recesses, and a 
foot or two above this a second shelf. Underneath the 
lowest shelf should be inserted wooden pegs, or a bronzed 
iron rod, with five bronzed hooks which slide along the 
rod, or one of the portable mahogany ‘‘hanging wardrobes,'* 
as they arc termed, supported by two strong brass-headed 
nails ; this arrangement covered by ample dimity or chintz 
curtains, or* lace over pink cambric, at once improvises a 
hanging closet. There should be double curtains, one 
short onc, .s0r two meeting in the centre, arranged with 
curtain-ring^, on an iron rod, the two ends slipped into two 
iron staples. The lower curtains are managed in the same 
way, but so that they may be drawn or undrawn, without 
materially interfering with the upper one. White dimity 
curtains, which may be made ornamental by bordering 
them with dimity of coloured stripes, are the best kind 
and the least trouble in “getting up." 

Two very useful articles in a room, are a tray-press for 
dresses, and a boot and shoe press with a tray. That for 
dresses should be a box as long as the bedstead is wide ; 
any packing-box will do, cbvered both on Jhe outside and in- 
side. When the cover is lifted, the front should unhook 
and fall down on hinges, and reveal inside three trays, 
made to slide in and out ; the trays are of course taped in 
the usual manner, so that when any dress deposited upon 
them is wanted, it can be removed without disturbing 
the others. The lid should have strong hinges and a lock, 
and a cushion made square at the edges (like a bordered 
bed), stuffed with worsted wool, and nailed on at the edges 
with tin tacks. The inside paper should be blue. I'he 
outside, may be covered with black leathtr-cloth glued on, 
so that, if needed, the box will bear a journey or a voyage. 
To make it look handsome in the room, it must have a 
chintz covering lined with unbleached calico, or any other 
strong and cheap material, and this slipped over the bo.x, 
so that it is readily removable for access to its contents. 

, Bedroom chairs are to be bought at all prices,* and of 
all descriptions, but mahogany, rosewood, and walnut arc 
rardiy, and excepting by desire, sold as bedroom chairs. 

• Birch, sycamore, and bamboo arc used. The old-fashioned 
tush-seated chair has given place to interlaced cane, 
which is .tpbe preferred for appearance and cleanliness, 
a$ rudi seats hold the dust. Chairs painted in blue,* or 
pink and whit^, . match similarly painted fusniturc ; all 
others vary in price from 3s. 6d. to 8s. 

A $ofa,. or an casy-chair, is desirable in a bedroom 
(thbugh a very serviceable reclining couch may be impro- 
vised from the garde-robe box above described, with the 
addition of a pillow). An excellent sofa, convertible into 
a . bed, if needed, and soft enough, is attaiftablo for 65s., 
and oven a less sum. Bedroom sofas and casy-chairs 
Sthould not exhibit much o{ wood, and should be well 
Staffed with wctreied Same of them miserable 
and to be avoided, r ■ ^ 

IS comnionAo have irmahogdhy wash-stands with 
isiarble fop^ ykt ^when the other fumitnre is ofpolistied 


dcalf'cettai^y the wajfo-stand should be the same; but as 
marble wouiq^ be out pf place on deal, the top should be 
painted a plain white, not marbled. It is npt 
renew this. A good way to keep the top of ,b jtvhsh-^sbind 
always fresh-looking, is to cover it with a fringed doth d 
white damask or thin towellings A portion the 
should be cut out, if neede^ to admit the basin. Mikrigde 
tops are liable to get very discoloured and spotted. Many 
recipes have been published for cleaning marble ; bat 
stains made by chemicals are usually indelible, A mi$‘- 
tress will need to be very particular in observing that a 
marble top is kept clean by being wiped every day, and at 
least twice a week it should be scrubbed with hot water 
and soda, witliotit soap. Acids destroy the polish. 

There arc points about chests of drawers which, if fur- 
niture be desired to last, should be looked to. One set 
will appear outwardly as good as another, though at a 
much lower price, and, of course, much inferior in quality. 
Inferior chests of drawers are made of common white 
deal, the drawers are roughly doVe-taiied together, and 
the backs of the chests, not of the drawers, so thin and 
rough thaU they will, after a time, scarcely bear remqy^ 
from one room to another ; the locks are badly put In, 
and are of the commonest description ; moreover, the 
drawers are with difficulty pulled out or pushed in, from 
the wood being green and unseasoned, old, or otherwise 
of inferior quality. 
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1.— MANAGEMENT OF THE’ SKIN (conitnued),^ 

The Shingles , — Every mother ought to be able to 
recognise this form of eruption. The shingles attacks 
one side only— it may be the face, the trunk, or the 
limbs, generally it is the side of the chest. The disease 
is often preceded by sharp neuralgic pain— it may be 
^everc — followed by an eruption of little bladders, the si:^ 
of millct-sccds or small peas, in clusters of some ten, 
twenty, or more, on a red base. The pain is relievieW by 
the eruption. Fresh crops appear, so that the eruption, 
after a few days, is observed to extend in a band- 
like form from the spine behind round the side to the 
middle line of the chest before— that is, encircling half 
the chest. The band of eruption is not continuous, but 
made up of several patches. After a few days, the little 
bladders dry, and scabs succeed. In ten or fourteen 
days all trace is gone, save a little pitting and redness. 
The disease must not be meddled with. We should take* 
care not to let it be irritated by the clothes, or by any 
rubbing ; but apply at first a little starch powder, and 
after a day or so a little zinc ointment spread on linen. 
If there be much pain after the rash has come out, special 
remedies will be needed, which tlic medical man must* 
prescribe ; but in the majority of cases the treatment is 
to be a let-alone one. When shingles occurs in the fqce, 
it attacks one side ; and when in the arms or legs, it does 
not encircle them, but runs down the limb parallel to its 
long a>iis. On the trunk, the eruption is, so to spe^, 
horizontally disposed* 

Sore Nipples , — These chiefly result, first, from the suck- 
ling of the child at nipples that have been flattened, so to • 
speak, or pressed upon by tight dresses ; and, secondly, 
by the want of cleanliness. Mothers should, therefore, 
always take* care to prevent any pressure by the dress. 
The nippl^ after nursing, where tliere is a tendency to 
sprencss, snpuld be sponged with warm water and washed 
with a little weak rum and water, or borax and glycerine, 
and thig should be removed before the child is put to the 
breast. On no account should milk be permitted to remain 
about the nipple, jbr when it gets sour it causes irrh^n 
tbn. Another ^ood plan is to get very thin 
shields, to weat* when the child is aot at the 
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]|jr M>ni|l>{de!i 9rt actv«!l!y ftorei nofiiing h bett^ than the 
awication 6 f a little glyceral tatmin, applied night and 
ySfotiag with a catncrs hajr pencil It must be removed 
aaptmge luul warhi water when tht child sucks. If 
the chiliad mboth is hot, H should be washed each time after 
pht to the bmast with a little borax and honey. 
'Awli^rnri^^Thisis a very troublesome affair, some- 
thpes, in Children. It is known by the sudden appearaned 
4tf heUe ptiloes, like those produced by the sting of the 
lUttfld^ aisdr itching in a part ; and the special feature 
ctf spots is, that they rapidly vanish - in a few minutes, 
They arc excited by scratching, and appear 
By dX night, When the child gets warm. Mothers 
. oe careful to examine in these 'cases for bugs 
the room and bed in which the child sleeps, for 
ilMy very often produce the disease in irritable skins. 
Fwinel'shoidd not be worn next the skin. The child 
l 3 mM<take a little aperient, and be placed each night in 
It tdpid JwUth for five or ten minutes, in which is dissolved 
Ounces of carbonate of soda and two pounds of sire ; 
after which ft should be dried by gentle ‘^dabbing/^ and 
AiOuld have whitening '' appli^ to llie irritnble parts, 
with a brush. Several lumps of whitening may be softened 

X with water into a semi-liquid paste. The powder is 
wed io dry on at, night, and it is sponged off in the 
morning. This plan is good for simple cases of nettle-rash. 

ItcK — This unpleasant disease is very common, 
*'and often occurs in the most cleanly person. It is causecl 
by the burrowing under the skin of a little insect called 
ii^Acarus HabUu These acari prefer to attack the Ihin 
skifi between the fingers, and hence itch most commonly 
-^iu fact, practically always in adults — begins between the 
ffaqgers. It then spreads to the wrists and the front of 
tlm ifWh* The- irritation set up by the acari, together with 
the scratcUng, induces a pimply rash pretty generally 
over the front of the body. Tht* pimples are always 
aepante. Between the fingers, they look like little pointed 
ivateiy bladders, the she of a pin’s head, and the niost«| 
Chaptteristic appearance is the presence of a little black 
line Che breadth of a human hair, and in length about two 
Of thretf^ lines, running aWay from the little vesicle, as the 
bladdery pimple is called. This is the burrow of the 
insect. Those who arc accustomed to the disease can 
at Once pick out the insect from the end of the burrow, 
which looks like a minute white speck but just discernible 
to naked eye. In many cases it has been scratched 
out, and its burrow opened by the fingernails. The 
itening is bad at night when the patient gets warm in 
bed, or at any time when ^ the sufferer remains Uto near 
Ae fire, because the itch insects then become active and 
lively. The annexed is the representation of the itch 
* insect. But how arc mothers and 

others to Know when the itch is 
amongst members of the family.?- 
whenever a miiinle rash oemrs be- 
^ * tween the fingers in the form of small 
watery pimples, spreading on to the 
front part of the arms, and is accom- 
panied by itching, especially at night. 
When the rasli spreads to the front 
part of the body, and more than one 
member of the family is attacked, 
the suspicion of itch should at once 
be entertained. The rash of itch 
does not occur on the odtsidc of the‘ 
arms, or on the back, except in very 
^tfvcic cases, and these should at 
oiice be taken to a doctor. Now 
the itch Comtni^Ces chiefly about the in £idults ; 

in young children it may be absent ,froni these part$^ 
and cornitieftde about the sort, whilst* it also 

attacks tlm fect^" It lends in children to places Jikp 
little boils, besides a pimply rabh. When, therefore, jh 



child comes out with an itchy rash about the seat, 
and this^ is followed by little boiM^Ee scabbed spots 
on the ^me place and abopt* the feet, it probaMy is 
troubled with the itch; imd this is all the more likdy to 
be the case if the nurse has a pimply rash about the 
hands or on the arms. There are many pimply rashes 
which occur about the 'child’s back, but then these are, 
in every case, uniform, whereas in itch the raslw is 
muUifonn. 1 nere are red pimples, vesicles, and boil-like 
eruptions, together with great itching; and sonactimes the 
irritation is sufficient to induce spots Hke those produced 
by the sting of the nettle. Now the ftch if it be recog- 
nised at an early date, is very easily cured, ^nd the remedy 
is sulphur, which kills the acari. The gperal mistake 
which is made is in the too long- continued and too 
extensive use of a much too strong sulphur ointment. 
The acari, or itch insects, arc found chtefly about the 
hands, and it is to this p<art that the sulphur should be 
applied. Once kill the ac.iri here, and the general irritation 
and rash subside. It is quite sufficient to use the sulphur 
for about three days, and to rub in an ointment, composed 
of thirty grains sulphur, five drops of oil of camomile, 
five grains of white precipitate, and five of carbonate of 
potash, with an ounce of lard, to the parts between the 
fingers, and about the wrists, if there are any pimples, 
night and morning freely. Smear the .ointment very 
gently over other pimply places for three days. At -the 
end of that time, the whole body should be thoroughly 
washed with soap and water, and the disease, if it is of 
recent origin, will be well. If the itching do not then 
tease, it mey be advisable to continue the ointment for a 
couple of days' using it gently, and rubbing it in only to any 
little bladdery pimples that appear about the hands. An 
eminent authority recommends this simple treatment ; he 
( ondemns sulphur baths, oi the ordinary sulphur ointment 
of the shops, and he says that he is often consulted about 
cases in which the too free use of sulphur has cured the 
itch, but has set up an artificial irritation and inflamma- 
tion of the skin, which is even more tormenting than the 
original disease, and is sometimes troublesome to cure. 
Tlie clothes worn by persons attacked with itch should be 
thoroughly well baked, or scalded in the hottest water. 

Ring^form of the Rody, — This is a very common and 
often a troublesome complaint. It generally occurs in 
little circular red scurfy itching patches ; indeed, wc may 
say that any patch which is quite round, of the size of 
from a sixpence to a five-shilling piece, which does not 
discharge or wodb, whicli is covered, not by crusts, but 
thin scales, and wnich ‘‘clears” in the centre, is ringworm. 
If It occur in one member of a family in connection with 
ringworm of the heed in other members, wc have no doubt 
of its nature. There is a circular form of ('ruption, in which 
there arc red hard j[?lovations of a dull red tint, much like 
ringworm ; but true ringworm is never elevated- -never 
much raised above the Wcl of the skin. The disease 
mostly occurs about the back of the necl^ the forehead, or 
ihc arms. It is caused by a vegetable fungus with rooti 
between the cells of the scar^skin, and sets up the 
irrUation wo notice. ,The cure is easy in the early 
stage. Ink, repeatedly applied, is a favourite and useful 
remedy. 1 / severe, the application of acetic acid is of 
service ; it will blister, and must not, therefore, be rubbed 
in too strongly. The following ointment may be recom* 
mended for general use:— White precipitate, 3 grains;; 
creosote, 3 drops ; citrine ointment, 1 drachm ; adeps, or 
cerate, i ounco* Rub in night and morning pretty freely^ 
till all itching eor scaliness disappears. The other forma 
of ringworm wfll be described in speaking of the hair. 

Zictf or PfdiculL — These unpleasant v&itors sometimea 
iTiake^thetr«appearancc in the heads of those chfldfen who 
arc either uncleanly, .or who an? deWtitated by severe 
disease. If they txrc numerous^ it is cut the hair 

short, to wash the head very thorougn>V wfth soap and 
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wpler^ and to a^|)r,imdnr a gan, a Uttle benrinci so as to 
c^&ne ilve Vapour; TfHa'will dditrc^ all tbo Hvo creatures.. 
Q^tnai^ ^i^saat may be u»^, or an ointment 

^ thiH 'sd^ ibr a day or tW<H^^^ ruUed 
lengrii^ of tirbitc t^ecipitate, to an ounce and a half 
bflard, scented strbugly ; for pedietdi hate scents as much 
as they do soap and water. .Tonics must be given to the 
weak, and. pomade scented with dR of lavender should be 
ccM^antly ^sed to urevent their reappearance* In those 
who are uncleanlyi the remedy is obvious. 


. HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— 11. 

Prussian Espercises.’^ThQ players are drawn up in 
line along one side of the apartment, and are supposed to 
rqpresent a^ regiment. On the extreme right of the party 
a corporal Is stationed, and the captain, selected for his 
knowledge of the game, takes his place in front. It is 
his duty to give the word of.comma.nd for the mo/ements of 
the line, and he must do this with mock solemnity, how' 
ever absurd the antics which he orders to be performed. 
Thus, he commences with the ordinary ‘‘Attentiwi! 
Eyes right at which all are bound to look straight at 
the commander ; and he then gives such orders as bis 
own wiil and experience may dictate. Fold arms f 
‘‘Extend arms!" “Slap cheeks!” “Tweak noses!” 
“Ground knees!” and similar evolutions, are all to be 
performed at the same instant by the whole company, 
under penalty of a forfeit ; and the corporal on the right, 
who has had a previous consultation with the ^laptain, sets 
the example for the guidance of the rest, where the mean- 
ing of the order is not clear. At the word “ March !” 
the party must moVc one foot after the other, as in walk- 
ing, but without changing position ; at “Right march !” 
they move the right leg only, backwards and forwards ; 
“ Left March ! ” they do the" same with the left. “ Ground 
knees!” may be varied .by “Ground right knee!” or 
“ left,” and in this case the regiment sink9 with that knee 
to the ground. This is a favourable position for bringing 
the amusement to a climax, as fellows When the party 
are on one or both knees, the order is given, “ Present 
arms !” which they do by stretching them straight out in 
front. The next command is “Fire !” and the corporal 
who is in the secret, then gives his next neighbour a 
nudge with the shoulder. This causes him, as he is already 
kneeling, to loose his equilibrium ; and falling sidewise, 
he brings down the next person to him, and so on along 
the whole line, which is thus “ floored^ in a moment. 
When young ladies and gentlemen are playing together, 
and it is thought desirable to wind up the exercises in 
more polite fusion, the word may be given to “ Salute !” 
The playeire having been stationed alternately according to 
sex, eacn gentleman then salutes his neighbour to the right, 
to the left, or on both sides, as the jcaptain may order. 

The CourH^s, — One of the company js selected to be 
j^'ing or queen, and occupies a chair in the centre of the 
room, the rest being seated round the sides of the 
apailmeat. Whatever movement may be made by the 
monarch must be imitated by the courtiers ; and it is tbc 
gist bf the game tluit this should be done without any one 
losing that assutn^ion .of decorous gravity whieft becomes 
«the scene. The mbnarch may yawn, sneeze, blow his 
nose, or wipe his ^e, and the courtiers must a.1 do the 
same ; but if any one of them is so deheient in self-control 
or so presumptive as to grin or to laugh, he or she must 
pay' the penalty of a fo^it* It is rarely, however, that 
pendttea are fow or far between. • 

This is a vety amusing perform- 
ancej ehaeted by two persons for the beneht oC the re§t of 
the compaity. One of the two recites a speetfo* or any 
popular piece' of deslamation*-*" My ^am# is Norval,” or 
the like— tek^g all the while perfectly motionless, and 


without a quiver upon his countenance, while the other/ 
standing sttaiht by his side, gesticulates fliriotfsfy; h'ptwd- 
ihg to ^e emotions called up by the pa^ge ^ Qf 

course, the more closely he follows and ' DUtlel^qt^ the 
action natural to* the words throughout, the gwter 
amusement There is another way of . 

the same oratorical show, namely, by the two 
enveloping themselves in the same cloak or wrapper,' 
the arms of the one— which are all the compaity are i 
allowed to see of him — ^keeping up an action siiitod to tht, 
narrative of the other; but this is more sAvkuard in tho^ 
performance, and less cifective than tbc method first 
described. 

Speaking At this game, the eyes of one of the, 

players are bandaged, as iti blind mhn,” and he is seated 
in the centre of the room, the party then taking theft 
places. “ buff” holds waiid or slick in oie hand, aOd^ 
when all are seated, he points Avith this to one side qf the 
room, or touches one of the players, at the same'tifob' 
uttering three words according to his fahey. The person 
towards whom he points must then repeat these Words; 
and if “ Buff” can discover his or her identity by the tones ^ 
of the voice, he is released from his position^ tod tile 
person detected takes his place. 

The Shopkeepers, — This is a good game to cximisb ^ 
knowledge of the various productions of nature. 
person in the company represents a shopkeeper or tiioiv 
chant, who has some goods on hand which he wishes to . 
dispose of ; but no two persons may choose”the same ' 
trade. Any one may start the gamc---sayi for ihstancOi 
the draper— and he commences, v/c will suppose, by ob- 
serving to his next neighbour, “ J have some silk for ; 

IS it anim.al, vegetable, or mineral?” To this the rejdy 
would be, “ Animal, for it is the production of the silk** 
worm.” The correct answer having been given— we a«?SM. 
assume by the chemist— -the latter turns to the pmod 
next him, with an inquiry suited to his trade; say, "I 
have some glycerine for sale ; is it animal, vegetable dr 
mineral?” The rejoinder would be, “Either animal of' 
vegetable, for it may be obtained from dither vcgctableior 
animal fat.” 'Fhc merchant, in his turn, may say, “ 1 have 
some shell- lac for sale ; is it animal, vegetable, or mineral?*^* 
and should receive the reply, “ Animal, for it Is obtattiod 
from an insect.” So the game goes on, the ingenuity of 
each, as it proceeds, being taxed to mention some artiefo 
of his stock, the origin of Avhich m.^y not bo within' the 
knowledge of the person addressed. A round or two of 
the game Avill rarely proceed AA’ithoiii some of the company 
finding that they have added to their store of genersd 
knoA\ledge, as well as derived amusement. Any such inv 
formation as tliat contained in the series of papers on 
The Natural History of Commerce, which appears in the 
“ Popular Educator,” may be tumcxl to account in sport, ’ 
as well as in matters of ^aver moment. The game may « 
be played, either with forfeits as the penalty of an incorrect 
reply, or by simply restricting iho person who does not an- 
swer correctly from disposing of any of his own articles-^ 
that is, from putting any question in his turn— during 
that round. 

Twirling the Trencher, — This is a brisk game, requiring 
activity without ingenuity. A circle is formed m the 
room, and a good space i.s left clear tn the midst, A 
trencher or round wooden platter is obtained, or, iCsuch a 
thing is not available, a small round tray or waiter will 
b^st answer the purpose. When all* the p^y are seated, 
one of the company stands up in the centre and twirls the* , 
tray round upon the floor, at the same time calling out 
thef name of any other person present, who must rise tod 
pick up the trencher before , it falls to the ground, other^ 
wise he ctr she pays a forfeit* The person tvho twirls titO, : 
trencher returijs to Ifis own seat immediately, and thq.^Onp' , 
who picksit up, onllSis been called upon to do so, hai tito. 
priluegc of makit® a oaU aftenvards. 
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is a gme of a mofeo iateUoctqal character. 
^ III this, otid person or is chosexi by the com* 

io leave t)ie aiud in his or her absence a )>jro* 
”.Y'vetb is fixed npoti by the remaining party. The person 
outside is then called in, and the first person whom he 
' any remark or inquiry, is bound to reply 

^ answer in which the ytrs/ word of the pro- 
b inkodueed. The second person to whom he goes 
abust^S!^^ inducli a way as to bnng in the second word ; 
and so until the proverb has been repeated. He is 
then informed that he need not proceed further, and is 
t^ess the proverb chosen. If he fails in three 
he must again retire, and his ingenuity is tried 
andD^repetition of another proverb. Any 
an answer in which the right word in turn is 
\ ;i«ltrod^ pays the penalty of a forfeit, and the 
SSbWjiiaiiry are, therefore, on the watch to see that each 
p&t£di addressed duly performs the part. The great 
,atto<^ the game is in so wrapping up the word in the 
course of the reply as to make it dimcult to the guesser to 
dlbimyer the proverb which was chosen. Some proverbs 
' atC.for more easy of detection than others, from the 
foiplble or peculiar words comprised in them, or the difB< 
cul^ wbich the answerers find in concealing the words 
wbi^ foil to them in 'rotation. ^ Still waters run deep” 
may be taken as an example of the class difficult of con- 
eealibi^ ^waters" and ^^deep'’ arc awkward words 
^ tb mr{i4^>/and will easily connect themselves in the 
mind who is on the watch for his due. 

** Where tfaere^s a will there's a way*' is more capable of 
di^gulse^but “will” and “way” will reveal themselves to 
. quick of apprehension. None of the proverbs 

w0en should consist of very many words, or the guess- 
iltg may become tedious. When the proverb is detected, 
m gfuesear is entitled to claim that some one else shall 
. ^ inke his place, and may^ if he pleases, select for that pur- 
/ ' pose die person whose insufficient disguise of the allotted 
'word gave him his first clue. Or he may name any one 
elsQ in the company for the purpose. If the guesser tries 
his skill two or three times without success, he may claim 
relief from his office, and some one else may be appointed. 
In 1^1$, as in all, other games, it must be remembered that 
when weariness on supy side xqmmences, amusement is at 
ns etkd r and where there are symptoms of a game reach- 
ing that point, it should be relinquished for another. 


trade, they also are omitM* Coals were once sold by 
measure, .but must now be sold by we^t In London 
and elsewhere, a ton of coals consists of ten sacks, each 
sack containing two hundredweights. Potatoes am now 
commonly sold by weight, though measures are sttuused 
in some places. 

I.— AVOIRDUPOIS WKlGHi;. 


1 Grain (gr.) 



1 Scruple ... **•* 

equals 

10 Grains. 

I Dram 

ff 

3 Scruples. 

1 Ounce (oz.) 

.99 

16 Drams. 

I Pound (lb.) 

19 

16 Ounces, 

I Stone (tor meat or fish) 

4 .} 

9> 

8 Pounds. 

I Stone (for general purposes) „ 

14 Pounds. 

1 Hundredweight (cMt.) 

W 

112 Pounds. 

1 Ton ’ 

99 

20 Cwt. 

2.— TROY WEICHT, 

I Grain (gr.) 


1 Pennyweight (dwt) ... 

eqitals 

24 Grains. 

I Ounce (02.) ... ‘ 

99 

20 Dwt. 

1 Pound (lb ; 

99 

12 Ounces. 

3.— APOTHECARIES’ 'WEIOHT, 

I Gniin. 


' 

I *. Scruple ... 

equals 

20 Grains. 

1 Drain 

>9 

3 Scruples. 
8 Drams, 

1 Ounce 

,, 

I Pound 

99 

Z3 Ounces. 

4.— DIAMOND 

MEASURE. 

r Carat 

equals 

4 Grains. 

1 Cai'i.t 

99 

aPGr.Troy. 

5.— LONG MEASURE. 

I Inch. 


iNail^ 

equals 

2| Inches. 

I Palm •, 

99 

3 Inches. 

I Hand * 

99 

4 Inches. 

I Span ♦ 

99 

9 Inches. 

I Foot 

99 

12 Inches. 

1 Yard 

91 

3 Feet 

I Ell • 

99 

1 1 Yards. 

I Fathom * 

99 

2 Yards. 

1 Pole or Rod 

99 

Sh Yards. 

1 Furlong 

99 

40 PolcSi 

1 Mile (statute) 

99 

8 Furlongs. 

1 League 

99 

3 Miles. 

I Degree 

9» 

69 Miles. 


,, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

A .kUbWL'EDGE of customary weights and measures is very 
deifimbld, and, therefore, the following tables have been 
;jAraWn up in the most simple form. No. i is the most 
ektbnsively used of all weights, being that by which we 
i-btty and bdl nearly eveiythmg that is weighed. No. 2 is 
‘TO principally for weighing gold and silver. No, 3 is 
met with in physicians' prescriptions, although drugs 
aiW now sold by avoirdupois weight. No. 4 is that by 
j ;;WKtdi diamonds and other gems are weighed. The grain 
visible into sixteen parts. No. 5 represents the most 
vied of measures of length. Th<5 articles 
^raownc^ a star {*) are of less common occurrence, and 
faiCt, Only employed for special puiposes, when 

degi'cc consists of only sixty gei 

are equal to sixty-nine 


' which 


a- 

ahd a half 
No. 64s used for measuring* surfaces, ai?d 
4 b em^oyed by carpenters, glaziers, land-surveyors, See, 
No. 7 is for measuring stone, marble, timber, and other 
solid bMies. No. fi is used for measuring a great variety 
.cff goods, both'dry and liquid. 

NumenOuar odiOT measures were formerly in use, but arc 
- not hets as being out of date. Thcjfie are also ccr- 
talA aTtlcles of i^merce, as wool. cEecse and butteitv hay 
and. sttfaw, fireWbod^ &€., for which peculiar wd^s Ure 
dsed, but» ds'tiicie are principally employed in wholesale 


SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 


1 Square Inch. 

I Square Foot ... equals 144 Square Inches. 
1 Square Vaid ... „ 9 Square Feet. 

1 Square Pole ... „ 30^ Square Yards. 

I Rood „ 40 Square Poles. ^ 

1 Acre ... • ,,f „ 4 Roods. 


7.— CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 

Cubic Inch. 

Cubic Foot equals 1,728 Cubic Inches. 

Cubic Yard , „ 27 Cubic Feet 

40 Feet of Rough Timber, 


LotidorTon 
Ton Shipping „ 


r 


50 Feet of Hevn.'TuBbiH’. 
42. CtdMC Feet > 


8.-^HOIXOW MEASURE 

IGBL 

I Pint • equal. 4 ClB.. 

1 Quart* 

I Pottle ^ . 3 Quarbs. ' 

I Gallon "... '4giiarta. 

I PAk 0., ^ ^ Gtdtoin. 

I filled ~ 'if 8 GEll^ 

iCoom ..... 

1 Qbarter ''‘.J,''' ‘ 
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THE AQUARIUM. 

MARINE AQUARIUM (ccnhnued ). « 

The selection of objects suitable for the aquarium having 
been made, upon reaching home they should at once be 
placed in as many vessels as you may happen to have at 
hand, and left to recover from the effects of their journey 
before being placed in the aquarium. The cribs will 
i¥qui|;e to be secured by a perforated cover, otherwise 
they wilkbe sure to hnd their way out. 

As the introduction of a dead animal is especially to be 
avoided, every object should be carefully examined with 
a magnifying glass, and well rinsed in sea water before 
being put into the aquarium. If there be any suspicious 
indications, keep the creature in water by itself until you 
arc satisfied that it is, or is not, in a healthy condition. 

In arranging the rockwork of a marine aquarium, care 
should be taken to avoid the formation of hiding-places. 
The stones or pieces of granite should be piled up to 


I Begin the furnishing of your aquarium by arranging the 
sea- weed at the sides, leaving the space in front quite 
clear. The limpet-shells may either be embedklM in the 
shingle at the bottom, or placed on tlie rocks, according 
as they may appear to the best advantage. 

The crabs should next be dropped in,*’ and supplied 
with food. The best food for crabs and anenmnes Is the 
flesh of the mussel or oyster, cut into very small shreds 
with a pair of scissors. If this is not to be had, raw beef 
is a good substitute, but shell-fish should always be pro- 
cured if possible. The edible crab before referred to is a 
very peaceable fellow; but the shore crab, though very 
like it in outward appearance, betrays a pugnacious dis- 
position. The hermit is also fond of a little warlike 
exercise, from which circumstance he has acquired the 
common name of the soldier crab ; but as the other kinds 
are fleeter of foot he will have no opportunity for the dis- 
play of his pugnacity, unless placed in company tvith one 
of his own species. When the hermit grows too laige for 
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form a shelving background, which will shade the light, 
and at the same time prevent the creatures from getting 
out of sight. Immovable objects, such as serpulac, should 
be placed so as to be easily seen. Mussels, if deposited 
against the glass, will cling to it and creep up the side, 
thus revealing the suckers of the byssus, and affording 
an opportunity for observation by the magnifying glass. 

If the aquarium has been in preparation for some time, 
and green growth has commenced to germinate upon the 
stones, the live stock may be introduced at once. J f not, the 
water will require to be aerated. This may be donci^ by 
taking some out with a cup and pouring it back from a 
distance, or by emptying about one-third iff the water 
into a watering pot and returning it in a shower through 
.the rose. All the creatures you have collected are ac- 
customed to shallow water, which is well aerated by the 
splashing of the waves ; it is .therefore advisable to 
imitate this natural operation every day jFor a time, by 
moving a stick cmickly backwards and forwards in the 
water, say for live minutes continuously. When in- 
digenous vegetation has fairly set in, sm^ a.r globules 
will be generated upon its suiface, and these#will fisc so 
plentifully through the water as to gi^ it a frothy* ap- 
pearance. This may be taken as irsign^at other means 
of aeration may I)C discontinued. 


the shell he occupies, he goes in search of another that 
will afford him more room, and if he fails to discover an 
empty one to his taste, he will attempt to dislodge any 
other hermit that he may chance to meet Then com^s 
the tug of war, the end of which is that the vanquishedi 
generally loses a claw', and not unfrcquently his lite. By 
placing in the aquarium an empty shell, a little larger 
than the one inhabited, the hermit may be tempted to 
change his cell, which he docs in this wise. He nrst in- 
spects the shell, walks round it, and turns it about ; having 
made tfp his mind that it will answer his purpose, he with- 
draws his tail, which has no coating to protect it, but 
terminates in a pincer-like formation, pushes it into its 
new' abode, and walks off with an evident feeling of pride 
at his achievement. The pincers enable him to keep tight 
hold of thc^ shell, w’ithout which jio hermit crab can be 
•consiilcred complete. On close cxamiAation it will he 
noticed that one cl.aw is larger than the other ; the smaller 
c«e is always drawn in first, and the larger one i^ laid 
across the mouth of the shell. Sometimes, how'cver, the 
hcrmitadocs not alone occupy the shell, but will submit to 
accommodate a cciony of serpuke or a parasitic anemoli^ 
on the outsidt, aqi^a worm (the Laminated Nereus) witiffn. 

, £^|hould the hermit forsake his abode and limp about in an 
uncomfortable manner, he will require looking aftexj^for 
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imre and if he does not 

1^])r:die n^ral the more lively crabs wifi 

, j am^ ^^lhis extremity. 

.'If you have a group of.serpulse, the shell to which they 
are attached should be ][fiaced near the front of the glass, 
ri^dily examined. If at any time one 
nfeoutd be seen hanging helplessly out of. its 
tike, a/tjusedk and remove it. If a milky film be 
^ of any of the tubes, its inhabitant is in 

To remove it, under these cir- 
.'■ " the use of a crochct-needle, which has a hook 

fd.tlMr^nd of it, wifi be found necessary. 

' iTbe anemones may be dropped in one by one without 
rE|fard to arrangement, for they will invariably choose 
!S«Sne 4ltfaer resting-place than the spot they are wanted to 
. bcMpy. There is no occasion for any anxiety as to their 
. for they seem competent to resist the most adverse 

• iaft^nces, and to exist under almost any conditions. The 
writer has never experienced any difficulty in keeping 
iptoofh; anemones ; some have lived for years without 
.,^h^ge of water, and many a brood of juveniles has dolled 
'&d''i’ 0 wwcark of his aquaria. ^ Sir John Dalycll kept one 
for twenty years, and in that time it produced up- 
war^ of three hundred young. The anemones require 
feeding; about once a week. Before supplying anemones 
with food, take a pointed splint, stick a shred of oyster or 
on the ^exid, and place the food so as just to touch 
f- onh of the^tentaclesof the animal ; it will at‘ once seize 
the ps^bffei^ morsel and convey it into its mouth, at the 
drawing in its tentacles. These tentacles 
jpossess adhesive properties which enable the creature to 
animalcules that come in its way ; and though the 
^ve it this power are too fine to be seen with- 
^ of a microscope, their effect may be felt by 
the finger against them when the tentacles, are 
; egmanaed. Anemones will remain alive without being 
fcOj but they theft generally decrease in size, and display 
tb«r feelers leas fr^ucntly. If you do not at the same 
rimefeedtl^ crabs» ^hey will walk round the aquarium, put 
their piawB iftto the mouths of the anemones, and steal 
their food briSbofc it has had time to get beyond their 
yeach. , Alter a nsoal, the anemones eject the indigestible 
matter, which shoipdd be removed with a camel-hair 
pencil. They also occasionally exude a film, which covers 
|he whole body, and gives it a dull appearance ; this also 
should be removed by the same means. 

The remaining specimens may now be introduced in 
any order ; the nsb^ however, last 

.When, once furnished, th^ aquarium should not 

require any change of water, although it is as well to have 
a supply in reserve. A mark should be made on the glass 
the water reaches, and when evaporation causes the 
i Wnte^level to descend below the mark, fresh rain-water 
V Aould be poured in to make up the deficiency. 

. ' .In course of time, the length of which will depend upon 
\ amount of light admitted, a green film of minute 
will cover the sides of the glass. This should be 
gendy off the front by means of a small sponge tied 
care being taken not to disseminate iu through 
Use .water. That at the back and sides may be allowed 
to xemain, as it is of value both in purifying the water 
i|M>der8ting the light. 

Tt^ Ibragoiog instructions will enable any person to 
foxa^A^ntarine aquarium at a small cost, ana to main- 
tain it With littk trouble. Care must, howler, be takefi 
tbn^ineoesaaiy operations are not performed hurriedly, 
emytliing ^ cleansed before being placed ift ibe 
wesid* . AAet the furnishing is complete, it will scavtx^ly 
vewoi^/aiDre attentimi than a fern-dase, whilq it Wifi 
afl^da source of . constant amusement to those who aire 
- ‘foPlniMrted in wM<^ni|r..thje znovement? and stisdyiftg the 
rhiiMt«of ntkhtpg of OiewUe 

JHdItdiflyiasm m oi the microscope. 


THE HOUSE. 

V “ WATER SUPPLV, 

The importance of a regular and sufficient supply of pure 
and wholesome water in every house^ has been abtxndGmdy 
acknowledged by all intelligent people, has been proved 
by experience, and insisted upon by scientific men. Water 
enters into the composition of .all our food, it is the chief 
ingredient in all our drinks, and it is largely pr^en? in 
the air wc breathe. Its absence for a shoit«time unly 
would be followed by the extinction of ourrvery life. In 
the present article wc shall confine our remarks chiefly to 
the different qualities of water, and tbevmodes of treating 
it in given circumstances. The supply of water should 
be constant, as it contracts impurities when stored ; and 
water may be contaminated readily by any effluvia arising 
from the sink during the night, when a kitchen has no 
air .admitted. Pure water is not possible with an inter- 
mittent supply. As to the quality of the water, one 
must lake it as the water companies provide it, and use 
the best remedy possible for its purification for drink- 
ing purposes. D^. Bemays’ remark upon the purity of 
water is worth obser\»ing attentively. He says, ** It is 
a mistake to suppose that the w'ater supplied by any 
company is good and wholesome if filtered — water 
never occurs in nature in a state of purity; and it is 
equally a mistake to suppose, because water from a well 
appears pure and is not conveyed through pipes, that 
it is necessarily fit to drink. Pure water has neither 
smell nor taste, is colourless in small quantities, but when 
viewed in a ’mass is of a more or less blue tint ; poured 
into a glass, it should be bright, clear, and crystal, and 
sparkle with the gases it contains.” The same authority 
recommends the use of filtered rain-w^ater for cooking and 
household purposes, the impurities of this water being 
removable by filtration, while the animal and vegetable 
matter which it still contains, in spite of this fiiitratLon, can 
be rendered hannless by boiling the water. 

As a safeguard against all impurities in 'water— lead 
excipted, the presence of which is detected by a sweet, 
mawkish taste--the water should be boiled in a kettle, 
allowed to rest^ then carefully drawn off from the sediment 
into a jug or pitcher, and aerated by being poured three or 
four times at a slight elevation from one jug into another. 

It i,s of the most vital importance to health to ascertain 
the quality of the Avcll-water if the house depends upon 
that for its supply. Be certain tliat it does not contain 
salts of lime in*<‘xc:ess, which render the water hard and 
unwholesome, nor soluble animal matter, either of which 
maybe largely present, and yet the water be excessively 
brilliant. Jf the '^ater but slightly curdles soap, it is 
good, but if the lather separates into fiakes, the water 
is injurious to health if drunk without first precipitating 
— in the form of rock or /nr in kettles — ^thc lime salts 
which it contains, and which, when drunk, are by the. 
heat of the stomach deposited instead of being taken 
into the system. Soft water is a solvent of food ; hard 
water, on the contrary, in which there is an excessive 
proportion of salts of lime, occasions indigestion, though 
that is a minor evil when compared with the mischief it 
brings about in other ways. 

Riiin-water is, next to distilled and boiled water, the 
best for cooking or drinking, becatise it very readily 
dissolves food in the stomach. If it be filtiued, it is 
then as bright as any other water. Science asserts that 
pure water is. not at all requisite for maintaining health, 
only it .must qave no putrefactive matter in it to 4ndtice 
disease. Jt la.said that even the presence of oertain 
animalcule .ift the water does not tho' system, 

excepting* when they are dead -syid If it be 

truer>^a ^there is hp reason to dou^t .^h^t da a provi- 
dentbd arrangement/for mffiiqns thar 

foom ponds imd rivers 
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There are numerous organic impurities both of animal 
and vegetable matter, existing in watq*, which have their 
source in the percolations of water througlv cultivated 
lands, and consists of deposits of sewage matter. Their 
presence can only be detected by an analytical chemist, 
excepting when it is found that putrefaction readily com- 
mences if the cistern or. reservoir be covered. Matters 
in a state of decay possess but little, if any, oxygen ; 
and < if deprived of what they have, they form them- 
selves info new life ; but if once the air be freely ad- 
mitted, the process often stops, and the deleterious matter 
passes off m gases. Thames water, when it is taken 
to sea in casks^ soon becomes intolerably putrescent 
from the gjases generated in it ; but on rocking them, and 
exposing it to the atmosphere, the water becomes per- 
fectly sweet and wholesome. All these organic impuri- 
ties (that is, those which arise from the growth and decay 
of vegetable and animal life) can be rendered harmless or 
be consumed by the filtration of water through animal char- 
coal. Wood charcoal, according to Professor Frankland, 
has not this property. Dr. Bernays, on the contrary, 
asserts that wood charcoal removes both smeil and 
taste from foul water, and it is therefore well adapted to 
serve as a filter. It is a well-known fact that meat 
which has turned putrid from heat or a thunder-storm, 
if it be boiled for ten minutes in boiling water, with a 
lump of charcoal, is thereby rendered as good as ever. 

^ Dr, Edisford Rivers «gi*ccs with Professor Frankland 
in stating that “charcoal obtained from animal matter 
alone appears to possess the power of removing matter 
from solution in water to any extent. Wood charcoal 
has, liowevcr, been very much used, but with the result, 
consequently, of only aiding in mechanically filtering the 
water.” But even animal charcoal after a time Joses 
most of its purifying power, and when this is the case it 
will liavc to be renewed. 

In a lecture — one of a series — delivf^ed by Professor 
Frankland at the Royal Institution, he stated that lead, 
poisonous as it was, did not contaminate luud water, 
and that " soft water, circulating through leaden pipes, 
is soon entirely protected by the formation of an in- 
soluble coating on the interior of the pipes that 
“tinning the interior of the pipes is dangerous, inas- 
much as abrasions would lead to the formation of a 
voltaic circuit, and a more rapid solution of the lead.” 
Dr, Bernays affirms that spring water may be kept with 
safety in leaden cisterns, provided the covers be of 
wood, unleaded J otherwise the pure »watcr which rises 
in vapour, and settles in drops on the lid, would, if it 
were of lead, slowly dissolve the latter in small quanti- 
ties, which would then drop into tlie water. 

It appears, then, that water is best contained in un- 
covered cisterns, because the air prevents or annihilates 
putrefaction; that the cisterns or re&ervoirs should not 
contain much more water than is needed for daily con- 
supiption, or it becomes stagnant from the w^ant of oxygen, 
arm its organic matter putrefies ; that putrid water can be 
rendered sweet and wholesome by filtering it through 
animal cSiaicoal, made by strongly heating bones in 
vessels from which air is excluded ; though, according to 
Di;, Bernays, simple wood charcoal will purify water 
equally as well 

Water should never be allowed to stagnate ; the air 
Aould^ be admitted to it freely, by leaving exposed cis- 
terns .and reservoirs uncovered. Water which - is hard( 
.ftom OEcess of .carbonate of lime fchalk) can be rendered 
by kn^ and fast bailing, by sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
l^earbqiu^ ^f s€^,or by potash added tfventy-foiir hours 
. is neodeoa.or by exposing it in shallow 

. taOilES two or three, days to the air. The remedy being 
•0 the ^untaSn-limestone 

Wr need not use^haiC water, nor need 


Nilxates~^at is, combinations of «itHc apid with ^ 
Other constituents of water — arc injurious in drinkhig- 
waters. Dr. Lankester, during a lecture at thj^ RoyaWn- 
stitutbn, analysed the water from a well-known favourite 
pump. It was found to be bright, cool, fresh, and taste* 
less to the palate, but, owing to a peculiar comlndatton^ of 
nitric acid with the water, upon a chemical test 
applied, it yielded a large amount of deleterious mattM 
Nitric acid decomposes all vegetable solutions, and when 
it exists in impure water, is highly detrimental to hcultb,*' 
nevertheless, in a diluted form, taken in distilled water, it 
is not only one of the most refreshing of beverages, fetit is 
also a good tonic, and has been found useful in asthma 
and hooping-cough. 

If a cistern or reservoir of drinking-water be placed in 
a scullery, or where offensive smells arise from any cause, 
it should be closely covered, for the reason that water 
quickly absorbs offensive gases, and is thereby rendered 
totally unfit for drinking purposes. It is a well-known 
fact that if a pail of water be set in a newly-painted 
room, the smell of the paint is rapidly absorbed by the 
water ; and in the same way water standing for a pight 
in an occupied sleeping-room is rendered unwholesome for 
drinking. 

It is always advisable to have the water-pipes and 
cisterns brought inside the house, to prevent tlie water 
from freezing and the pipes from bursting. Exposed 
l)ipcs should be covered with straw bands, which is 
the least permanent, effective, and troublesome methofl 
of protection. 

The l^oard of Health enumerates several qualities 
wliich water should possess — namely, Softness ; freedom 
from animal and vegetable matter ; aeration by a pure 
atmosplicre ; freedom from earthy and mineral matter; 
medium temperature ; limpidity or dearness ; absenoe 
of special flavour or taste. These desiderata cannot 
be all had ; but, as we have before observed, most if not 
all the evils complained of in water ordinarily supplied 
or obtained from wells can be remedied by boiling it for 
a long time, then aerating it, when cold, by pouring it at 
a height from one jug to another; by this means the 
flatness and deadness, usually the characteristics of boiled 
water, will be entirely got rid of, and the water will be 
as fresh and bright as ever. The safest, and indeed the 
only thorough remedy for all impurities, is distillation ; 
but this is of course a more tedious and troublesome 
operation. 

In a future article it Is our intention to give some 
further information respecting pipes for the conveyance 
of water, cisterns for containing it, and other matters 
bearing upon our water supply 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS,— IIL * 

FORFEITS. 

ll' will have been observed that many of the gdmes 
already described lead up to the payment of forfeits, and 
that sr^.me appenr to be designed tor the express purpose 
of extracting as many as possible from the various i 
members of the company. Tliis is really the case, for 
“ crying the forfeits,” as it is called, often form? the most 
amusing part of an evening’s entertainment, and is, there- 
fore, usually reserved until the hist It is conducted in 
the following manner : — • • ^ 

Each player who has to pay a forfeit deposits so^ 
finall aracle, or trinket, in the hands of one 
company appointed as collector — say a handkerem^^ 
knife, a pcncil-case, or anything which can be f€ad% 
identified. One article is given for every forfeit 
and it js r«Kleeitj|d when the particular task-asa ftfflgjft ffi. 
the owner has been duly performed. It is not 
that very many foa^its idiottld a^ccumulate before 
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“ cried/' as this often takes up a considerable time ; but 
wjien an average of one to each mernl>cr of the party has 
been reached, if the number is between a dozen and 
twenty, it is time to slop the collection. ' 

Two persons, chosen from the rest of the company for 
their knowledge of a good number of suitable and amusing 
forfeits, and generally ladies, cry the forfeits thus : — One 
is seatfkl, and the various articles collected are placed in 
her lap. The other is blindfolded, and kneels down before 
her companion. The object of the blindfolding is to pre- 
vent the recognition of any of the articles as beJonging to 
articular* members of the company, and thus to assure 
something like impartiality in the allotment of the various 
tasks. 

The person seated takes one of the articles from the 
collection before her, and, holding it up so that the 
company may recognise the owner, usually cries, “ Here 
is a thing, and a very pretty thing ; what shall be done by 
the owner of this very pretty thing?'' This established 
form of words, which dates farther back than the memory 
of -man, may, liowcvcr, be reduced to the latter clause 
aloae, if that plan is preferred. The blindfolded lady asks, 
"Is it fine, or superfine?” or " Is it a lady’s or a gentle- 
man's ?'\for this much she is allowed to know, that she 
may name a suitable forfeit. Having received an answer, 
she declares the task which the owner must perform. The 
following are examples of thg forfeits which may be 

Hallottcd. « 

For a Gentleman, — i. To kiss every lady in the room 
.Spanish fashion. The person to whom this forfeit is 
assigned usually imagines that an agreeable task is before 
liim f bill he is thus enlightened. A lady rises from' her 
.seat to conduct him round the room, and she proceeds to 
each lady in turn, kis.scs hv.r, and then wipes the gentlc- 
^man's mouth with her pocket handkerchief. 

2. To make a Grecian Statue. To do this the gentle- 
man must stand upon a chair, and take liis according 
to the pleasure of the company. One person may stick his 
artt^ out, or bend i'i into an awkward position ; another 
may do the same by a leg ; a third may incline his head 
backward, with the chin elevated in the air ; and so they 
may proceed, until his figure is sufficiently removed from 
the " Grecian ” to satisfy the party. He is bound to be as 
plastic as possible while the statue is moulded. 

3. To perform the Dumb Orator. How to do this was 
described in our last paper. The forfeit may either be 
allotted to one person, who is to gb through the action 

, while either a lady or a gentleman volunteer recites, or two 
forfeits may be coupled, and both reciter and actor may 
take their parts as a penalty. 

4. Say Half-a-duzen Flattering Things to a Lady, without 
flsing the Letter /. This may be done by such phrases as 

You are pretty/' "You are entertaining," &c,, but such 
words as graceful, beautiful, and charitable are, of course, 
inadmissible. 

5. To try the Cold Water Cure, the gentleman is first 
bltndfolded, and then a tumbler filled with cold water, and 
a teaspoon,* are produced. Not to be too hard upon him, 
h6 is allowed to take a scat. Each member of the com- 
pany is then privileged to give him a spoonful ; but if he 
can ^ess at any time the name of the person who is 
"curing” him, he is at once released from a further 
infliction of tlie remedy. 

6. To play the Lcarped Pig. To do this, the gentleman 
piust first put hhnself as nearly as possible in the attitudb 
of one. lie must go on all fours, and he is thon to answer 
questions that may be put to him either by the company I 
or by somebody who may volunteer, as his master, to ! 
show lus attainmejits. The questions asked are somc- 

, .thing like the following : " Show us Uie most agreeable 
person inithe coinpany,” or, "the mott. chArmiftg,” "the 
greatest flirt,” flec. After earh question, the victim is (to 
pibceod to any one whom be may select and signify his | 


choice by a grunt. The learning as well as the docility 
of a pig has its limits, and the game must, therefore, not 
be prolonged too far. 

For a Lady. — 1. To Choose Partners for a Quadrille. 
In this the Lady, after making her choice, is informed that 
the quadrille must be performed blindfold. The gehtle- 
men selected must be satisfied with that honour, and go 
through the performance which devolves upon them j but 
the second lady may be allowed to reclaim her forfeiture, 
if she has one, as compensation. All stand-up, blind- 
folded as wc have said, and go through the first figure of 
a set, as best they may. 

2. To repeat a Proverb Backwards.‘^> Any proverb may 
be chosen by the lady for the puTposc. 

3. To stand in the Middle of the Room, and spell 
"Opportunity.” If, after the lady has spelt the word, a 
gentleman can reach her before she regains her scat, he 
may avail himself of the “ opportunity” offered, under the 
mistletoe. 

4. To say "Yes” or "No” to Three Questions by the 
Company. The lady must go out of the room, while the 
company .agree as to each of the questions to be asked. 
To each of these the lady must give one or other of the 
plain monosyllables Ladies of experience say the safe 
answer is always “ no but this hint must be reserved to 
readers of these papers. 
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V.— TO IMtTivTK BUSTS AND STATUETTES IN MARBLE 
BY MEANS OF WAX. 

Vej^y beautiful imitations of marble or Parian statuettes 
may be made at a ^small cost by the following simple 
process : — 

Let the experimenter begin with any well-shaped busts. 
Choose plaster casts measuring cloven inches high and 
seven broad — these can be bought for very little from 
the itinerant vendors ; we have so purchased them for 
less than a shilling each ; at the shops they will be' 
charged from eighteen-pence to half*a-crown (on account 
of a difference in the quality), but they are worth the extra 
cost if you wish to have them nicely done, and a close 
imitation of marble. 

Procure a pound of perfectly white wax candles (six to 
the pound), break up and melt three of these in a small 
saucepan — a pint one is about the size, it should be deep 
enough well to cAitain the wax.^ Also have re2wly a basin, 
about eight inches in circumference, if shallow and spread 
at the mouth the better ; put the basin on a large dish to 
catch any droppings of wax. The kitchen tabic will be a 
convenient place, as the work must be done where it is 
tolerably warm, especially if in winter. The operator 
begins with the pedestal, takes the head of the cast next, 
and finishes with the bust. As soon as the wax is melted, 
hold the pedestal of the statue over the basin, and pour 
the wax all over it in a full wash, so as to get it quite' 
smooth. Return the wax from the basin to the saucepan, 
and pour it again over the pedestal (this may be repeated 
three or four times, but directly the wax begins to thicken 
melt it agiin, because as it cools it will leave guttering 
marks). Coittpletely cover the pedestal, but do not let 
any of the wax touch the bust. If the back is not quite 

E erfeci it can be left till the last. Next take the head, 
old it, face upwards, • over the basin, and pour the wax 
over it, begi^^ning near the chin : the throat, head, and 

* ParalHn cantKcft are excellent for this purpose, being very white, 
liaril, anti adiuiitiug of .1 high polish ; and its cheapness is a recommendation, 
but the material ts dangerous. To^nse it in suety, the candies must be 
melted and used instantly, not left on the lire to get over<heated, or the 
Turaffin will ignite. In finishing a certain bust) with paraffin candles Wo let 
the*lnclted material lomain over a gas stove after it was molted, and it caught 
fire ; some one threw 'vsratei'tm it, which caused w enplosioii* nearly filling 
the kitchen and auigeing the eyebrows and hair of 4he operator. The 
safest way iif such accident is to let the fire quietly bam itself out. 
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face ought to be covered each time. When you have given 
these several coats of wax, so that the work is about half 
finished, hold the dust across the basih, and fover it in 
the same way, moving the saucepan from side to side so 
as to cover it well with each coat. After this you will 
probably find that the whole figure needs more wax. The 
thickness of the wax when finished should be about the 
sixteenth of an inch, measured by a rule, but judgment 
is the best guide. 

The things it is most necessary to guard against are 
irregularities in pouring on the wax, 
dust, smuts, and dirt. The hands and 
all utensils must be kept very clean. 

There may be black marks in the cast 
which show very pro- 
minently when the first 
coat of wax is put on, 
but which become ob- 
scured before the figure 
is finished. Do not 
touch these, but from 
time to time ypu may 
remove any droppings 
or prominent blem- 
ishes carefully, either 
before the wax sets or 
after it is hard^ as 
when it begins to set, 
the whole thickness of 
coatings will peel off in 
large blotches if dis- 
turbed. When the 
final wash has been 
poured on, and the i 
whole is partially scl, \ 
you may carefully cut 
away all excrescences, 
and model your figure 
(placed near the fire so 
as to be warm, but not 
to melt the wax) in 
every part by degrees, 
with the hands and 
fingers, rubbing the 
rounded parts if not 
quite smooth, and 
pressing out improper 
marks by repeated 
manipulation. If the 
back have any parts not covered with 
wax, these may be made good by patch- 
ing on and moulding in any small pieces 
of half-melted wax there may be about. 

On the following day, when the wax* 
is thoioughly hardened, polish it all 
over by rubbing it lightly and quickly 
with the fingers and palm of the hand. 

It will take a very high polish, and this 
finishing admits of the exercise of considerable skill and 
patience, which will be rewarded if the work is dbnc 
well enough, as it may be, to deserve puttijig under a 
glalks shade. 

The work may be done at different times ; a coat of wax 
may be laid on one day and another the next, or when it 
is all laid on and modelled the polishing may be delayed 
for some days ; but the mo Jelling must be done while the 
wax is almost warm from the last coat. * 

The quantity of wax needed to coVer a bust of 
the size mentioned is five ^candles out of a pound of 
six. It would be less trouble to have a deep pipkin 
full of melted wax* and dip the figure repAitcdly ^nlo 
it ; but this would require a grcA doin more wax, and 
therefor^ Ijc Inyrc expensive. This would^ however, 


be worth while if it is intended to operate upon many' 
busts and statuettes. A quantity of wax will melt 
best in a large glazed pipkin with a lid, placed in. a 
hot oven. 

COr.OlJRED TRANSPARENCIES. 

Trace the subjoined design on a large square of 
moderately stout cardboard ; or, instead of a^square, say 
a piece fourteen inches by eleven. The tracing should be 
as light as possible. With a sharp penknife cut round 
the entire outline, leaving the vase and flowers attached 
only at the base, A to A. It will be 
perceived that none of the pieces are 
entirely severed from one another, every 
one being joined at some place to the 
whole. Thus there. is 
one continuous outline, 
but none of the other 
lines must touch it, 
or each other. The 
centres of the leaves 
are cut through in the 
middle, but the cut 
docs not extend tefthe 
sides. Colour the por- 
tion of the card indi- 
cated by the dotted 
lines E to fi, on the 
opposite side of the 
card from*wbirli it 
to be looked at, from'^U 
to c, and from 1 » to E, 
with a smear of strong 
carmine, from c to D 
with sap green, from F 
to V cobalt blue, and 
all the rest of the edges 
within the dotted lines 
with a paler lint of 
green. The part rountl 
the vase is left i;nco- 
loured. Let the colours 
be both deep and full. 
They must be put on 
very strong in tint ; no 
skill is needed ; .any 
one can do it well with 
a paint-brush. When 
completed, bond the 
group of flowers and« 
vase the very least bit possible back- 
wards through the aperture. In this 
state hold it up towards the light of a 
candle or single gas-burner, thecolourccl 
part turned towards the light. The^ 
effect is beautiful. Wall papers with 
floral designs will furnish arnplc 
models, or any vase or group of flowers, 
only in cutting them the operator 
must rpmember never to sever them entirely one from 
another. The best way to trace a pattern for this purpfise 
is to prick the design all over and dot through the pricked 
holes in pencil ; or use a tracing-paper made by scraping 
a c[uantity of black chalk or charcoal on a piece of writing- 
paper, and rubbing it well into the paper. Place this 
♦face downwards on the card. Having previously traced 
the design you wish to produce on transparent tracinij- 
Ija]>cr, pljffcc it on the black, and with a sharp pencil 
mark the outline hard. Enough will remain on the*card 
for the experimenter to lightly draw in the subject when 
the papers arc removed. The less the outline which is 
drawn visible, t]je better the cflect. Busts and 'statues 

S o form charming subjects, and may easily be traced frvV; 
otographs. 
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COOKING. 

CHRISTMAS FARE. 

Ik the present paper, we propose to give recipes and 
directions for the making and preparing of some of the 
dishes which usually form the staple of an English dinner 
at Christmas.' 

Xoast roasting, the sirloin of beef is con- 

sidered the prime joint. Before it is put upon the spit, 
the meat must be washed, then dried with a clean cloth ; 
cover the fat with a piece of white paper fastened on with 
string. Make up a good strong lire, with plenty of coals 
put on at tne back. When the joint is first put down, it 
should be about ten indies from the tire, aiul then 
gradually drawn nearer. Baste it continii.'xlly all the time 
It is roasting, at first with a little butter or fresh dripping, 
aftetwards its own fat will be sufficient. About ten 
minutes before it is to be taken up, spi inklc over it a little 
salt, dredge it with flour, and baste it until it is nicely 
frothed; The time it will take in roasting depends upon 
the thickness of the piece ; a piece of sirloin weighing 
abour« fifteen pounds, should be roasted for three hours 
and a half, while a thinner piece, though of the same 
, weight, may be done in three hours. It must also he 
rememl:)er€d that it lakes longer to roast when newly 
killed than when it has been kept, and' longer in cold 
weather than in warm. 

Boast Turl^ey , — For preparing a turkey fo” cooking, be 
csh^eful to remove all the plugs, and singe off the hairs. 
Put into the breast a stuffing made of sa usage-meat, with 
the addition of bread-crumbs mixed together with the 
yolks of two eggs beaten up ; rub the whole bird with flour 
and set it down to roast. It should be continually basted 
with butter, and when nearly done, which may be known 
by seeing the steam drawing towards the fire, it must he 
dredged with flour, and again basted. Serve in a disli 
with gravy, garnished with sausafje or forcemeat balls. 
B^ad sauce, which is served in a sauce tureen, is eaten 
witn it 

Plu^ Pudding •without Eggs . — Take a tabic-spoonful 
of flour, a quarter of a jjound of suet finely minced, half a 
pound of grated bread, about a couple of ounces of brow^n 
sugar, and half a pound of currants cleaned and dried ; a 
glass of bttmdy may, if you choose, be added. Mix the 
ingredients with sufficient milk to make them into a stiff 
batter, and boil in a cloth for four hours. With the 
addition of half a pound of stoned raisins and a little 
candied peel, the same pudding will be very nice baked. 

Plum Pudding.-^Tnic one pound of currants carefully 
cleaned and dried, one pound of raisins stoned and 
chopped, one pound of flour, one pound of beef suet finely 
minced, six eggs well beaten up, one ounce of candied 
oran^-peel, half an ounce of candied lemon-jicel cliopped \ 
sdiaU, half a pound of brown sugar, and a tea -cupful of 
cream, the grated pedl of one lemon, and half a large nut- 
meg ^grated; one glass of brandy may also be added. Mix 
the solid ingredients well together in the flour, adding the 
liquids afterwards. 'I’io the pudding in a cloth or mould, 
put 4 into a copper of boiling water, and keep it boiling 
•mr seven hours. When it is taken out, strew gratetl loaf 
sugat ever the top and serve. If a mould is used, it 
should be as deep and narrow as possible. 

Another Beci/>o . — Half a pound of currants, half a pound 
of raisins stoned, three table-spoonfuls of flour, three table- 
spoonfuls of bread grated fine, six ounces of beef suet 
miaileed, jeigbt eggs b^ten up, five ounces of brown sugar, 
a‘ grated nutmeg, a pinch of salt, three cloves t 

poimd^, and half a tea-spo^ful of ground allspice; a glass ; 
of brandy may be added, if it be liked ; mix all the ingredi- 
ents carefully together; .and boil for three four hours. 

A Ptum Pnadi^ {etonomical). — Tal^ one pound of 
raisins opened and Stoned, six ew% a claret-glass of rum \ 
or bi^dy, a quarter «of a pound of minced beef suet, af] 


pound of flour, half a pound of su^r, a teaspoonful of 
salt, the peel of ^ lemon shred fine or chopped, and 
a quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs. Haifa pound 
of well-washed currants* will make your pudding still 
better. Stir in with these as much new milk as will 
bring the paste to the proper consistency. Then lay a 
pudding-cloth in a basin, dust the inside well with flour, 
pour the pudding into it, tie it up with string, not too 
tight, leaving a little room for it to swell ; throw it into a 
large boiler, or small copper full of boiling water, Jet it boil 
galloping not less than four hours, though five are better. 
Do not turn it out of the napkin on to the dish, until 
immediately before it is wanted, in orier that it may 
go to tabic light. If sauce is reepured, make some 
melted butler, and stir into it a table-spoonful of sugar, 
and a gliiss of brandy, if you like the flavour. This 
quantity made into two puddings, will cook more 
speedily and thoroughly. 

A smaller Plum Pudding (reasonable ). — Mix together 
three eggs beaten well, one leaspoonful of salt, half a pint 
of new milk, a quarter of a pound of chopped beef suet, 
half a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, two ounces of 
well-washed currants, two ounces of powdered sugar, Inilf 
a nutmeg grated, and ten cloves, an ounce and a half of 
candied citron-peel; one wine-glass of brandy is an 
optiojial addition. The quantity of flour and bread- 
crumbs .added will depend upon the richness which you 
wish your pudding to be of. 

Eamily Plitm Pudding (very palatabl^^ from “Whole- 
some Fare."— Beat up four egg.s well, add to them, first, 
half a pint of nOw milk and a teaspoonful of salt. Then 
mix in half a pound of beef suet, chopped very fine; a 
pound of raisins stoned and chopped ; a quarter of a 
pound of currants ; a quarter of a pound of brown sugar ; 
one nutmeg grated ; one ounce ot candied peel, out into 
thin small strips. JStir all well together, and add another 
hul Spirit of new milk ; then beat in sufficient flour to 
make it a stiff paste. You may add a glass of brandy and 
a glass of while wine. 1 ie it up and boil it — if in a mould 
or basin five hours, if in a cloth, four ; but the pudding is 
better, as well as more shapely, when boiled in a mould 
or basin. It may be enriched by blanched almonds, and 
ii large? proportion of currants and candied peel ; but too 
rich a pudding will hardly hold together, and is apt to fail 
to pieces when turned out on the dish. For sauce, make 
some good melted butter; put in some loaf-sugar, and, for 
those who arc fond of it, a glass each of white wine and 
brandy, and a dessert-spoonful of noyeau or any other 
favourite liqueur 'it hand. Let it just boil up after mix- 
ing, then pour half of it over the pudding, and serve the 
rest in a hot saucc-boat. This pudding may be nmde 
with the grated crumb of household bread, as well as with 
\ flour. It is better soj^ if to be eaten cold. Plum-puddings 
may be made a fortnight, or longer, before they are 
wanted, and will be all the mellower for the keeping, if 
hung up in a dry place where they will not mould. 

Plu7jt Pudding with Apples . — Stone and chop fine two 
ounces of raisins, take four ounces of apples minced very 
smalj, four ounces of currants cleaned and dried, four 
ounces of grated bread, two of loaf sugar pounded, half a 
nutmeg grated, and a small quantity of candied orangr /2 
and lemon peel. Mix all these well together with four 
eggs beaten up, and an ounce and a half of melted butter 
just warm. 

^ Sauce for Plum Pudding * — Warm about two or three 
table-spoonfuls of sweet cream, and mix it with the ^Iks 
tof two eggs, iidq a table-spoonful of sugar; seasod with 
grated nutmeg and stir over the fire till it is quite Mt, but 
take care not to let it boil. For those who like ill wine, 
brandy, iDr rup, about three table-spooqfuls of eith®, may, 
be added. * f 

\ Mince Meatf for Minle Pies . — Mix well togethef half a 
pound of raiains, stoned and chopped small; half 4 pound 
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of currants washed ; half a pound of chopped beef suet ; 
ten or a dozen apples peeled, cored,, and chopped ; a 
quarter of a pound of lean beef without skin or fat, b9iled 
and choppea j one nutmeg grated, and a teaspoonful of 
allspice ; a quarter or half a pound of candied peel, ac- 
cording to the richness desired, chopped. Put them into 
an earthen jar with a close-fitting cover, and pour a pint 
of brandy over them. Stir up these ingredients from time 
to time. Mince-meat is best made a fortnight or three 
weeks bef<«re it is wanted. 

Mince Pies. — Of suet, chopped very fine and sifted, two 
pounds ; currants, two pounds ; raisins, one pound ; apples, 
two pounds ; bread, half a pound ; moist sugar, one and a 
quarter pounds ; red and white wine, mixed, three-quarters 
of a pint ; a glass of brandy (these two last according to 
taste); the peel of two small lemons, and the juice of one ; 
four ounces of candied orange-peel, cut. Mix, with cinna- 
mon, mace, nutmeg, and salt, to the taste. If preferred, 
omit the bread, substituting two biscuits. 

Olii-fashioncd Mincemeat, — Take a pound of beef, a 
pound of apples, two pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, 
two pounds of currants, one pound of candied lemon or 
orange-peel, a quarter of a pound of citron, and an ounce 
of fine spices ; mix all these together, with half an ounce 
of salt, and the rinds of six lemons shred fine. Sec that 
the ingredients arc thoroughly incorporated, and add 
brandy or wine according to your taste. 

HOT DISHES EASH.Y SERVED AT SHORT NOTICE. 

All Soups ; but note that mouthful soups, as turtle, 
mock tunic, peas and pork, giblet, ox-tail, Imre soup, &c., 
are best warmed up or kept hot in an earthen jar plunged 
in a saucepan of boiling water, both to avoid burning, and 
to diminish the amount of evaporation from the soup, and 
so keep it from becoming too thick. 'I’apioca, vermicelli, 
macaroni, and pastes in general, thrown into clear stock 
or consomme, take lime to cook, and must therefore be 
prepared, though apparently so simple. 

All Boiled Pish: Large fish, as cod, turbot, halibut, 
skate, salmon, John Dory, sturgeon, conger, &c., to be cut 
in steaks, or slices, as served in portions by the Paris 
restaurants ; small flat fish to be simply cleaned ; small 
long-shaped fish, as whiting, haddock, jack, die., to have 
their tails thrust through their gills, or tied in their mouths. 
To stuff fish takes longer time ; but balls of ready-cooked 
stuffing can be heated up with them in the salted water in 
whicli they boil. Of course the fish arc ready cleaned, 
prepared, or trussed, to be thrown at moment's notice 
into the boiling water. Simple sauces, as melted butter, 
caper, ready-opened oyster, essence of anchovy or shrimp, 
&c., can easily be made while the fish is boiling. Fish not 
usually divided, like large mackerel, and which take a 
good half-hour to boil, arc best split open at the belly, 
flattened, and fried. • 

All Fried THsh and Broiled Fish, when a suitable fire 
— as charcoal, which is speedily lighted, and always clear 
— is at coranu|nd. Large fish must be cut into steaks like 
cod, or squares, like pike. Smaller fish need only be well 
sealed and cleaned inside, leaving on the fins and head for 
show. The smallest, as gudgeons, smelts, sprats, !ind 
whitebait, only require a good wiping and dryjn^. When 
llu^cook is supplied with the proper means — i,e,, z,deep 
frying-pan and plenty of good fat, a large fish, as a 
mackerel, haddock, gurnard, pike, or carp, will fry in 
much less time than it will boil, and, if nicely done, make 
a greater show. The fish will be ready wiped, dried, 
floured, or bread-crumbed, lying on a di.sh fit for imme- 
diate use ; the fat dissolved in the decp*pan, covered to 
keep out blacks, &c., and qnly requiring to be set on the 
fire, to bring it up to frying heat. • 

Small Things, — These must be the lmusek#epcPs giain 
dependence for z,*hol repast scrvccMn awiurry ; and some 
of them arq dhBjuIi to class separately from yliat she is 
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obliged to serve as roasts,' Tossed or sautdd mutton of 
beef kidneys, in gravy or wine. Savoury omelettes, of 
sweet herbs, grated cheese, chopped bacon or^hzyna, con- 
taining a ragout ©f veal kidney, sweetbread, salmon, green 

E eas, asparagus tips. Matelotes of fish and meat, com- 
ined or separate, half fried previously with the onions. 
Fricassees of veal and chicken, ditto. Curries of various, 
things, , ditto. Vol-au- vents ; ragout made previously. 

Sweetbreads ; served white or brown. Calf’s h la 
tortuc, not whole, but in portions. Plain boiled ditta 
Black pudding. 

Boils. — The list of these is very short. With the except 
tion of sausages, most meat articles of food arc both too 
large and loo solid to cook in that way in a short space of 
time, besides being spoiled by ^nieh boiling. Hens' 
eggs, in the shell, if fresh, and done to half a minute, are 
excellent. Choice and remarkable eggs may be served 
boiled in the shell. All require boiling as long as hens’ 
eggs ; some longer. There is the egg of the common 
duck, the nearly black one of the East Indian duck, the 
brown one of the cochin cliiiia and other breeds of fowls, 
the small thick-shelled buff .one of the guinea-fowl, 
and the pinky-brown speckled one of tlie turkey, ^he 
pea-fowl’s egg very much resembles that of the ostrich jn 
miniature, being smooth, but indented all over with dimples. 

It is somewhat bigger than a Uukey's, of a dull, yellowish 
white, and occasionally freckled with a few small reddish- 
brown marks. Pheasants’ eggs arc delicate ; so are lap- 
wings’, ropks’, and walcrhcns’. The eggs of Various 
and other seafowl are full-flavoured, rich, and peculiarly 
grateful to many palates. A goose’s egg, poached with- 
out breaking, makes quite a little dish, enough .to set 
before three or four persons. Plovers’ eggs are also es- 
teemed a great delicacy. 

Vegetables, — Ready -mashed potatoes, browned in the 
oven in small basins or tin moulds. Cold boiled potatoes 
warmed up inaiire d’botel way. Souflieed potatoes. Sliced 
or quartered potatoes, done in a hot bath of fat. Green 
peas, French way, or h la bourgeoise^ warmed up. Frenfch 
beans, French way, idem. Dried haricots^ either plain, 
boiled, with parsley and butter, or Breton fashion. Stewed 
tomatoes. Stewed, broiled, or evened mushrooms. Fried 
cardoons, celery, and salsify. Stewed artichoke bottoms, 
cooked beforehand. Spinach, cither true or patience dock, 
the better for a sacond or third heating-up. Choppea 
cabbage, ditto, to support pork chops. Pur^e of sorrd, 
ditto, for warrncd-up fricandeau of veal. Broad beans, 
with melted butter and summer savory, ditto ; old Windsor 
beans, skinned and slewed, ditto. Asparagus, half-cooked 
before ; sea-kale, ditto ; both of these served with melted 
I butter poured over them. 

1 Boasts, — Fork or mutton kidneys, fried, broiled, pt 

roasted before the fire in a Dutch oven. Veal kidney, 
sliced and fried. Lamb chops, with cucumber sauce. Ak 
sorts of chops and cutlets, whether fried, broiled, plain, or 
brcad-crumbed ; half-c ooked, and finished off in a repdy- 
made ragout h la jardiniere. Fried or roasted sausages. 
Beef steaks from the rump and the under-par^ of the loin. 
BroilcfJ fowl, with mushroom sauce. Broiled pigeons. 
Small birds, as larks, thrushes, wheatears, rails — land'and » 
watci — lapwings, knots, stints, &c., roosted in a saucepan. 
Civet of rabbit, hare, or venison, is a substantial meat dish 
quickly served : the same may also be said of. hashes of 
various roast meats. Calfs liver and bacon, fried k-la« 

: I mode beef,* and stewed ox-cheek», may. be kept hot for 
hours, and ready for serving at a moment’s notice, 
j Third \ourse, -Pancakes, with sugar and orange to 
squeeze over them ; apple fritters ; bread fritters T'pfona 
pudding, or sw»eet suet pudding, sliced, toasted, and sauced • 
with iStandy ; svv^et omelette, filled with various preserves 
-■&trawj:)erry, rigp goosebeiT>^ raspberry, currant jelly 
Ipiack or red ;* rum omelette ; anchovy toast ; welsh« 
rabbit ; curry omelette. 
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aotmals kept for PKOFIT.-POULTRY. 

THE FATTENING OF CHICKENS {continued). 

In front of each compartment, as described in our last 
paper, there should be a ledge three inches wide, on 
which to place the food and water-tinb. The latter must 
be replenished once, the former three times a day ; 
and after each meat the pens should be darkened for 
half the time until the next, by hanging a cloth over 
the front. This cloth is best tacked along at the top, 
when it can be conveniently hung over or folded back 
as required. The two hours' darkness ensures quiet 
and. tliorough digestion ; but it is not desirable, though 
often done, to keep the birds thus the 7u/wteA\n\Q till the 
next meal, as the chickens will have a much better appe- 
tite on the plan we recommend. 

The best food for fattening is buckwheat-meal, when I 


on a small scale, evwything must go upon system ; and 
that system is, to ^ the chickens the very day they are 
ready for it 

If extra weight and fat is wanted, the birds may be 
crammed during the last ten days of the fattening period, 
but not before. The meal is to be rolled up the thickness 
of a linger, and then cut up into pellets an inch and a 
half long. Each morsel must be dipped in water before 
it is put into the bird's throat, when there will be no 
difficulty in swallowing. The quantity to be given can 
only be learnt by experience. 

For home use, however, nothing can equal a chicken 
never fattened at all, but just taken ouLpi the yard. If 
well fed, there will be plenty of good meat, and the fat of 
a fowl is to most persons no particular delicacy. In any 
case, however, the chicken must be kept without fooci 
twelve hours before it is killed. 
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it can be obtained ; and it is to the use of this grain that | 
the French owe, in a great measure, the splendid fowls | 
they send to maikct. If it cannot be procured, the best ; 
substitute is an cquAl mixture of Indian and barley-meal. ! 
Eacl> bird should have as much as it will cal at one time, | 
but no food must be left lo become sour : a little barley i 
may, however, be scattered on the ledge. 'I'hc meal may j 
be mixed with skim milk, if available. A little minced | 
*c»greeh food should be given daily, to keep the bowels in ! 
proper order. 

In three weeks the process ought lo be completed. It 
must be borne in mind that fat only is added by thus 
penning a chicken ; the lean or flesh must be made be- 
fore, and unless tlie chicken has attained tlic proper 
standard in this rcspoct, it is useless even to attempt to 
fatten it. Hence the importance of high feeding fromtj 
the very shell. The secret of rearing chickens profitably 
‘ is, to get them ready for the table at the earliest possible 
pcrioc^ and not let them.live a s/n^de day after. Every 
such day is a dead loss, for they cannot be faU Once 
up to the mark, if not killed they get feverish, and begin jJ 
to waste away' again. To ntakc poultry profitable, even 


There arc various modes of killing — all of them verjr 
cffectiu'd in practised hands. One is to give the bird a 
very sharp blow, with a short but heavy stick, behind 
the neck, about the second joint from the head, which 
will, if properly done, sever the spine and cause death 
very speedily. Another is to clasp the bird's, head in the 
hand, and swing the body round, by it— a process which 
also kills by jiarting the vertebrae, M. Soycr recommends 
tliat the joints be pulled apart, which can easily be effected 
by seizing the. head in the right hand, placing the thumb 
just at the back of the skull, and giving a smart jerk of 
the hand, the other, of course, holding the neck of the 
fowl. And, lastly, there is the knife, which we consider 
.:he most incrciful plan^ as it causes no more pain 
to the bird than that occasioned by the momentary 
operation itself.'' 

Fowls are easiest plucked at once, while still warm, 
and should be afterwards seeded by dipping them for 
just onok instant in boiling water. This process will make 
any decent f®wl loipk plump and nice,® and poor ones, of 
course, ought not to be killed at all. They should not 
be “ drawn " until the day they are wantjd,* they will 
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keep much longer without. We now pass on to' the other 
inmates of the poultry-yard • 

DUCKS AND GEESE. 

Ducks will do well in a garden or*any other tolerably 
wide range where they can procure plenty of "slugs and 
' worms, with a pond or cistern only a few feet ’across. 
Kept in this manner, they will not only be found 'profit- 
able, but very serviceable ; keeping the place almost free 
of those slugs which arc the gardener's ^cat plague, and 
doing but little damage, except to strawberries, for which 
they have a peculiar partiality, and which must be care- 
fully protected frc*i their ravages. Other fruit is too high 
to be in much danger from them. In such circumsuinces 
there can be no doubt whatever that ducks are profitable 
poultry; and where many fowls are kept, a few clucks 
shoulcl be added, as they will keep themselves, very nearly, 
on what the hens refuse ; but where every atom of the 
food they consume has to be paid for in cardi, our own 
opinion is that ducks do not pay to rear erxeept for town 
markets, their appetites are so evorla;Uing and voracious. 
This point, however, we must leave to the experience of 
the reader. 'I'hc Aylesbury duck is of the purest snow 
while all over. The head should be full, and the bill well 
set on to the skull, so that the beak should seem to be 
almost in a line from the lop of the head to the tip. 
The bill should be long, and when viewed in front appear 
much like a woodcock's. Eye, full, bright, and (jnite 
black, Th<^ legs should be strong, with the claws well 
webbed, and in colour of a rich dark yellow or orange. 
Immense numbers of these ducks are bred around 
Aylesbury. It is not at all unusual to see around one 
small cottage 2,000 ducklings, and it has been computed 
that upwards of ^^20,000 per annum is returned to the 
town and neighbourhood in exchange, whilst the railway 
not uncommonly carries a ton weight of the birds up to 
the London market in , a single night. The Aylesbury 
duck often begin to lay before Christinas. Rouen 
ducks arc not nearly so for\vard,rarcly laying till February 
or March, but they make better layers. TJicy are very 
handbonic, and will weigh ei.ght or nine pounds each ; and, 
as a nde, domuchbcltcrin most parts of Knp.land than the 
Ayk'sburys. Their flesh is excellent. The best general 
description of the Rouens arc tliosc which in plumage are 
precisely like the wild mallard, but larger, 'rhe drake 
should have a commanding appearancx*, with a rich green 
and purple head, and a fine long bill of a yellow ground, 
with a very pale wash of green over it* and tlie bean 
at the end of it jet black. His neck should have a sharp, 
clearly-marked wdiitc ring round it, not quite meeting at 
the back. Breast, a deet^ rich cl.aret brown to well 
below the water-line, then passing into the under body- 
colour, w'hich is a beautiful French grey, shading into 
white nrs'ir the tail. 'I'he back ought to be a rich 
greenish black quite up to the tail-feathers, the curls in 
which arc a rich dark green. Wings, a greyish brown, 
with distinct purple and while ribbon-mark well de- 
veloped. The flight-feathers must be grey and browm ; 
any approach to w^hite in them is a fatal disqiialificaticm, 
not to be compensated by any other beauty or merit. 
Less, a rich orange. Nothing can exceed the*beauty of a 
dr^e possessing the above colours in perfection. The 
bill of the duck should not be so long as in the drake, 
and orange brown as a ground colour, shading off at the 
edges to yellow, and on the top a- distinct splash or mark 
of a dark colour approaching black, tMjo-tiirds down 
from the top ; it should there be roundedtoff, and 'on no 
account reach the sides. The head of the deck is dark 
brown, with two distinct light brown lines running along 
each side of the face, and shading away tci the ^lpper 
part of' the neck.. Breast, a pale delicately pen- 

cilled with dar}c b^own ; the back is ejcSquisitely pencilled 
with black upon « moderately dark brown ground. The 


shoulder of the wing is also beautifully pencilled with 
black and grey ; flight-feathers, dark grey, and ribbon- 
mark as in the drake. Belly, up to tiic tail, light brown, 
with every feather delicately pencilled to the tip. Legs, 
orange, often, however, with a brown tinge. The Mus- 
covy, or Musk duck, appears to be a totally distinct 
breed, the cross between it and other ducks being, at least 
usually, unfertile. The drake is very large, often weighing 
ten pounds, and looking far more on account of the loose 
feathering ; but the female is less than the Aylcsbur> , not 
exceeding about six pounds. The plumage of this 
species varies greatly from all white to a deep blue-black, 
but usually contains both. The face is naked, and the 
base of the bill is greatly canmciilatcd. The drake is 
very quarrel some, and we well remember the injuries 
inflicted by an old tyrant of this breed belonging to a 
relative, upon a fine Dorking cock in the same yard* 
The flesh of the Musk duck is very good eating ; but it is 
far inferior as a layer to either the Rouen or the Aylesbury, 
and cannot be ciuisidcrcd a vci-y useful variety.’ Call 
ducks are principally kept as ornamental fowl. The flesh 
is good ; but there is too little to repay breeding them 
for the table, and tlicir only proper place is on the lake. 
The East Indian, or Buenos Ayres black duck, is a most 
beautiful bird. The plumage is black, with a rich green 
lustre, and any wliitc, grey, or brown feathers arc fatal. 
They are bred as small as possible, never exceeding four 
and five pounds. As they usually pair, ^iqyal number^ 
should be kejJt of both sexes. 'I'he flesh of this dugj^js 
more delicious than that of any other variety, in our 
estimation. The Cayuga, or large black duck of America, 
is a breed well wortli naturalising in this country,* being 
hardy and a good layer. Tlie plumage is black, approach- 
ing brown, witli a white collar or neck. Weight, from 
six to ciglit pounds cacli, being thus inferior to the Ayles- 
bury and Rouen, but with better flavour, and greater 
aptitude to fatten. I'lie common duck needs no de- 
scription. Wc believe it to be the Rouen more or less 
degenerated, or rather, perhaps, not bred up to the per- 
fection of that breed. It should be remembered in keep- 
ing clucks that the Tuild birds arc monogamous, and not 
more than two or three should be given to one drake, if 
eggs arc wanted for j.iiting. The duck usually sits vrell, 
and always covers her eggs with loose straw when leaving 
them, a supply of which should therefore be left near her.. 
The usual number laid is fifty or sixty in one year ; but 
ducks hnvc laid as many as two hundred and fifty ; and 
we believe w’ith care this faculty might be greatly de- 
veloped, and their value much inci eased as producers of* 
eggs. At present tliey are mt)stly kept for table. Ducks 
sliould have a separate house, w'ith a brick or stone floor, 
as it requires to be freciuently washed down. Clean straw 
should be given them at least every alternate night* 
Other attention they need none, beyond the precaution* 
of keeping them in until they have laid every morning* 
This is necessary, as the duck is very careless about 
laying, and if left at liberty will often drop her eggs in the 
water whilst swimming. When intended for fattening,, 
ducks should only have a trough of water instead, of 
their usual pond, and should then be fed on barlcy- 
nical. Celery will add a delicious flavour. In ordinary 
rearing the ducklings should be left with the hen, or 
mother-duck, and kept from the water entirsfiy f 6 r a week 
or tc n days ; then only allowed to swim for holf an hour 
•at a time, till tlie feathers begin to'grow, vise they will be 
liable to die of cramp. They will soon be totally ind 6 - 
pcpclent of their mother, and may then be left entistjy to 
themselves ; only taking precautions against rats^ to 
which ■%ducklings fall victims far oftener than anv other 
poultry. • 

lh9«two principal breeds of geese, the gref 
Toulouse is larger and handsomer than the Embden or 
white ; they arp also better shaped, as a rule/ and etjery 
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way the more profitable variety. The forehead should be 
flat, *an4 the bill a cloEtr orange ted. The plumage is a 
rich bro^n, passing into white on the under parts and tail 
coverts. The Embden goose is pure white in eve^ 
feather, and the eye should show a peculiar blue colour in 
the iris in all well-bred birds. We should recommend for 
market to cross the Toulouse goose with the white, by 
which greater weight is gained than in either variety pure- 
bred ; but much will depend upon circumstances. White 
or cross-bred geese require a pond, but the Toulouse, with 
a good grass run, will do well with ogly a trough of water, 
and will require no extra feeding, except for fattening or 
exhibition. With regard to the general management of 
gce^c little need be said. More than four of five should 
not "be allowed to one gander, and such a family will 
require a house about eight feet square ; but to secure 
flne stock three gccs(* are Ixntcr to one male. Each nest 
must be about two feet six inches square, and, as the 
goose wil'l always lay where she has deposited her Jirst 
egg, there must be a nest for each bird. 1 f they each lay 
in a separate nest the eggs may be left ; otherwise they 
shouM be removed daily. Geese should be set in March 
or early in April, as it is very difficult to rea’* the young in 
hoi weather. The time is thirty to thirty-four days. The 
goose sits very steadily, but should he induced to come off 
daily and take a bath. Be.sides this she should have in 
reach a good supply of food and water, or hunger will 
c.'unpel her, ooo by one, to cat all her eggs. The gander 
is u:r»\aliy kept away ; but this is not very needful, as lie 
not only has no enmity to the eggs or goslings, but takes 
very great interest in the hatching, often sitting by his 
mate fdr hours. The goslings should be allowed to hatch 
out entirely by themselves. When |)ut out they should 
have a fresh turf daily for a few days, and be fed on 
boiled oatmeal and rice, with water from a pond, in a very 
shallow dish, as they sliould not be allowed to swim for a 
fortnight, for which time the goose is better kept under a 
very large crate. After two weeks they will be able to 
shift for themselves, only requiring to be protected from 
very iJeavy rain till fledged, and to have one or two feeds 
of grain daily, in addition to what they pick up. For 
fattening they should be penned up lialf-a-dozen together 
in a dark shed and fed on barley-meal, being let out 
several hours for a last bath before being killed, in order 
to clean their feathers. 
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II. — THE COOK. 

Ik small households, where only one kitchen sen'^ant is 
kept, the duties of the cook comprise those which devolve 
qn the kitchen and scullery-rnaids of larger establish- 
ments. Whether the domestics be few or many, how- 
ever, the cook's posifiim is second in importance to none 
save' that of the housekeeper. 

The only portion of housework which a cook in a 
moderate-sized family is generally expected to undertake 
;,is the cleaning of the hall, the entrance, and the dining- 
room — ^work which can be done before breakfast, and 
.consequently w'ithout hindrance to her special vocation of 
cooking. ,In very few instances will a good plain cook 
consent to clean boots and knives. If she does, a knife 
machine is. generally stipulated for, and is not an unrea- 
sopable request ^ when the interruption knilc-clcaning 
occasions is taken into consideration. Cinder-sifting, 
likewm, belongs to cook’s w'ork in small families, and is* 
much facilitated by the use of a patent ;^iftcr, of which 
more anon. r 

I’he principal qualities to seek in a cook are early 
rising, cleanliness, punctuality, and sokoety. Honesty 
is, of course, essential in every department of domestid 
service, but the wairt of this virtue is apt to display itself 


in cooks less in acts of commission than of omission. 
By failing to make the most of the stores entrusted to 
her care, oi by disposing of articles of food for her own 
rofit, what is indulgently termed ‘‘want of economy” 
ecomes actual dishonesty, and tends considerably to 
impoverish the means of employers. Therefore, in talcing 
the character of a cook, it is important to ascertain 
whether she has the practice of turning every article of 
consumption— remnants, &c. — to the best account for her 
employer’s sake. A servant that possesses such know^ 
ledge, and is willing to apply it to its right use, deserves 
better wages than one who recklessly squanders her 
master’s substance. Jf the pounds annAr.ally saved by an 
intelligent and faithful servant were remunerated by a 
reward of so many shillings, there is no doubt that a 
spirit of economy would be more often displayed than is 
the case where no note is taken of similar virtues- 

A great point would be gained towards securing more 
efficient cooks than now usually fill situations of the kind, 
if every mistress of an establishment w'ould prosecute her 
inquiries as to the applicant's fitness for the place beyond 
the regular stereotyped questions relative to the reasons 
for leaving the last situation, w.agcs, &c. Suppose, for in- 
stance — a satisfactory account of moral character having 
been given — the cm[}loycr were to test the servant’s know- 
ledge of cooking by a few practical questions, such as : 
I How long do you make up your fire before roasting? 
I What lime do you allow for boiling a leg of mutton of a 
: certain weight? What use do you put cold vegetables 
I to ? W^hrit do you do with bones and dri|y]Ding ? How 
I much fresh meat do you require per week to supply soup 
I in a given number of days ? How much meat do you 
consider should be consumed weekly in the kitchen? 
How muny loaves do you think are sufficient for a family 
of so many person-s ? &c. 

By similar inquiries, the good opinion of mvcll-informed 
servant, far from being diminished, would increase in 
favour of the cm player; and llic bane of ignorance would 
cease to characterise the present body of cooks as a 
class. As much for the benefit of the inexperienced 
employer as the employed, the following directions are 
given. 

First, with regard to the kitchen fire. A good manager 
will keep the winder of the range close handy, m order to 
enlarge or narrow the opening according to the culinary 
operations required. This cannot be easily done if the 
grooves are suffered to become choked with cinders and 
dust. The only to obviate this difficulty is never 
to light the kitchen fire before first sweeping out every 
portion of fuel. 

A fire for roasting icquires a somewhat wider opening 
than the length of the joint about to be suspended in 
front. Meat should always be put down before a “mend- 
ing fire” — that is, one which has been made up of coals 
still unconsumed. It is bad economy to throw up the 
cinders for a roasting fire until the joint is done. A well- 
made fire should burn steadily with very little stirring 
until the joint is half cooked, when the meat-screen or 
dripping-pan should be moved from the front of the ; 
the lower bars of the range should be thoroughly raked 
out from duSk, the burning coals should be brought gently 
to the front, and the back filled in with fresh, surmounting 
the top with a few pieces of coke and small lumps of co£d 
mixed. By this means the progress of the joint in getting 
'’too rapidly cooked on the outside is arrested, and gives 
the heat a cha^nce of penetrating to the centre. A fire 
thus mhde will Jmrn briskly by the time when the. appe^ 
tising browning of the joint is needed. Half the failures in 
roasting are attributable to putting a joint down before a 
fierce fire, aj?d finishing with a slack qnc. 

Slsw roasting at the f ommencement iq indispensahle to 
the preservation oPthe flavour of the meat ^ This xnajr be 
cflccted byqregulating the distance flrorxube&re. Atout 
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fourteen inches will be found a good distance, admitting 
of the joint being neared,” towards life end of the c(M)k- 
ing process. 

Fresh killed meat requires longer to roast than when 
“hung." Meat a little frozen should be put into cold 
water till thawed, and will be improved by being hung in 
the kitchen over-night. This rule applies es|x*ci;illy to 
Christmas joints, such as sirloin of beef, and turkeys of all 
sizes. Fat meat takes rather longer to roast than lean ; 
about twenty minutes to half an hour extra on a large 
joint will be sufficient. The usual time allowed for roast- 
ing is from fifteen to twenty minutes to every pound, ac- 
cording to the strength of the fire and size of Joint. 

Some cooks are partitil to frothing their roasts, by using 
flour. A well-cooked joint needs no such addition to its ■ 
natural appearance, the streaks of grnvy which flow from ' 
the centre, when the joint is well done, being ornament 
sufficient. If arty flour be used, it should be very lightly 
dusted on from the dredger, about half an hour before the 
joint is tJikcn up. 

Made giM\ies arc generally con.sidcred objectiooabic 
with roast meat. Every joint should be made to supply 
its gravy in its own trimmings, i^ieces v)f flap, shanks of 
mutton, &c., wJiich are not usually sent to table, should 
bo put into a small saucepan, with some water or plain 
stock, when the joint is set down, 'fhese should be after- 
wards straim'd, and cither poured over the burnt ends, or 
added to the gravy which has flowed from tlu‘ joint into 
the dripping-]xin. A pinch of burnt sugar will supply the 
browning. 'I he best gravy of all for roasts^is that wliicli 
IS cleared from the dripping saved from a fomier roast 
joint, to which may be adtl<*d some boiling water and a 
little salt. Gravy should never be jioured oir?' a roast 
joint. It is .a good plan to send the gravy to table in a 
sauce-bont, t»r turcim. 

Poultry recpures to be put clown before a brisk fire, and j 
should be previously lightly dredged with flour, and ; 
covered w'ith clarified beef dripping, Ikires will eat more \ 
tender if, for the first half hour of roasting, they aie basted | 
with salt and water in Uie propoiiion of a dessert-spoonful 
of salt to half a pint of water. When baste, 'd the above : 
time, the salt and water should be removed, and fresh , 
dripping laid in the pan. Some people recommend water , 
and salt as a first basting for all joints. The mixture cer- i 
tainly improves the colour of the roa'U, but we fancy at ; 
the cost of its flavour, the salt exciting a too hasty flow j 
of die gravy. | 

Now that the use of close stoves afld kitcheners has , 
become so general, the art of roasting in front of a fire is 1 
in danger of being lost. “ Roasting in the oven,” as the ! 
new method is termed, to be successful, requires a jar of i 
boiling water to be put into the oven with the joint. 'I'he | 
steam keeps the meat from becoming ^Iry on the outside, | 
and prevents the objectionable flavour of burnt fat. The 
water should not be removed till the joint is ready to 
brown,. This practice holds good for all baking in the 
side ovens of the ordinary kitchen-range. 

Boiling is a more simple process of cooking than roast- 
ing, and fails generally from being too hastily performed# A 
vSte^y simmering is all that is necessary to maintain during 
thk mode of cooking, for which purpose ciflders mixed 
witn a little coal, and the refuse from the triinmings of 
vegetables will be found to answer best. Boiling is not 
an economical method of dressing meat, if tin. liquor in 
'which the joint is boiled is afterwards throv/n away; 
therefore, not more water should be used (or the purpose 
than will just cover the meat. When the water h near 
boiling, scum will rise to the surface, and should be 
carefully removed as fast as<t is formed* When the scum 
no longer rises, the 4101 may be set aside to simmdr until 
the end Wrapp^g meat in a clc^h boiling in tnilk 
or lehK>n-juicc,i.s i^ten recommended toaecure a whiteness 
of appearance, bkit no mode is so ^ectual asthe patient 


removal of the scum itself which causes the unsightly 
aspect. From twenty minutes to half an hour pey pound 
of meat, >vill not be found too long to boil a joint slowly 
and well. * 

Cold water should be used for boiling, whenev'er the 
liquor is to be afterward.s converted into soup. 

All kinds of fish with the skin on should be nut into 
cold water, with about a dessert-spoonful of salt to i quart 
of water. Crimped cod, slices of .salmon, and other cut fish, 
must be put into boiling water containing the above pro- 
portion of salt. The water sliould barely cover cut fish. 

A wliole fish, weighing about four pounds, will take about 
lialf an hour to.cook, after the water has come to a boil. 
Skimming is as necessary for fi.sh when boiling, as for 
meat. As soon as the water has boiled, the cover of the 
lish-ketllo sliould be tilted on one side, to prevent the skin 
of tile fish from cracking. Some kinds of fresh-water fish 
arc considered to be improved by boiling a few herbs in 
the water, such as sprigs of thyme, bay-leaf, ike., .'\ccord- 
ing to taste. 

Frving, being an expeditious mode of cooking, is in 
gcntiMl favour with interior cooks, but, if carefully *pcr- 
I formed, is both economical and wholesome. Of all modes 
! of cooking, however, none arc so liable to proviJ unsatis- 
' factory as that of frying, unless the nicest discernment is 
( exercised as to what articles will fry well, or net. l*he 
1 chief drawback to success in this branch of cookeiy, in 
; England, is the shape of the ordinary frying-prfti. Allhou^j/ 

I one is constantly told in cookery books that ‘‘ frywg^ 

I sinii>ly boiling in fat,” the vessel in which the process is 
' usually performed prcclude.s the jjossfbility of complete 
' immersion. In France, wdiere frying is most successfully 
practist'd, the frying-pan is generally from seven to eight 
inches deep, rendering the first principle of the art easy to 
be carried out. 'I'oo little fat, insufficient heat, and want 
of careful preparation, are apt to make fried dishc.s in 
English households wasteful and indigestible. 

licloie putting wliatcver is to be fried into the pati, 
sufficient fat should, if possil)l(‘, be |)ut into the vessel to 
cover the article. The pan should be scrupulously clean. 
If there is any doubt upon this score, it is best to melt a 
little fat in it over the fire, and w'ipe the pan out with the 
fat, which should .aftciw’ards be put aside. The great art 
of good frying is to know when tlic fat is hot enough. 
'J'liis may be ascertained by sprinkling a- few dro])S of 
cohl wMier mto the fat when supposed to be nearly boiling. 
If the w'atcr hissis, the lat is hot enough. A piece of 
bread dipped in hoi lat will b(‘ the best lest as to whether^ 
it is over-healed or not. If the bread just browns, 
the fat will do ; if it blackens, the fat should be thrown 
aw.iy, as it will destroy wh.atcvcr is put in it. 

It is essential to a good colour of fried food that tKc 
articles should be perfectly dry. The only exception to 
having ih.ng.^ perfectly diy before frying is parsley, wiiich, 
to look green and crisp, sluurld be shaken through cold 
water immediately before it is plunged into the pan. 

Lard is excellent for frying fish, and, if not burnt, may 
serve fer several times. Beef and mutton dripping are 
better for meat. Oil is much used by foreigners, but if 
not of the finest qualil'/ gives a disagree.ablc flavour to 
viands. Butter is the least desirable of all fats for the 
purpose, on account of the salt and w'ater in it ; and it has 
besides a disposition to blacken, unless great skill be used. 

Broiling a favourite mode of English cookery, and is 
^especially adapted to our taste for plain meat. In order 
to broil successfully the gridiron must be perfectly clean, 
ft should previously to being used be heated over tfh? fire, 
and wiped between the bars with mutton or beef suet, or 
fit. A clear fire is needful, but not necessarily a lar^ii 
fire. The gfidirofi should be raised slightly at the bac^ 
A good took wiU^tever leave the fire when broiling is in 
jJrogress, the chief art being to keep the meat. constantly 
turned in order 4:o prevent the pieces frbm settling. Fdrka. 
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shotdd never be used for turning meat A small pair of 
steak tongs soon defray their cost in the amount of 
noonshm'exvt save. If a fork must be used, the cook 
should avoid sticking it in the prime part of the ipeat. 

Broiled ^ meats should not be sent to table in gravy, 
still less ^ould the meet be slashed to supply a gravy. 
A little pepper md salt just before removing the meat 
from the lire, is the relish usually necessary. The plates 
and dishes cannot well be too hot on whicb a broil is 
served. 

The above are the simple rudiments of plain cooking, 
and shotiM be. familiar to every servant who undertakes 
a cook’s situation in an English household. It is not 
possible here to give full details of the duties of a cook, 
who should, however, understand the making of pies, 
puddings, pastry, and bread in general ; she must also 
know how to prepare sauces, gravies, and soups ; she 
ntust be competent to dress vegetables, and prepare all 
ordinary herbs ; she is to know the value and importance 
of her stock-pot, and to see that it is never forgotten ; 
she is expected to be acquainted with the most effectual 
methods of keeping provisions, uncooked or cooked ; she 
must look well to all the arrangements of her larder, 
kitchen, and kitchen utensils, and must know how to 
serve up all ordinary dishes. In many families some 
of the duties of the housekeeper fall to the cooks share 
of work, and will form the subject of another chapter. 
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TKKTHING. 

' Thi Gums and Teeth , — The proper care of the teeth 
as. organs most essential for the preservation of liealth, 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon parents. Many of 
the illnesses of childhood arc directly connected with the 
eruption and development of the teeth ; and these will be 
more particularly referred to in other papers, the object of 
the present article being only to point out those facts in 
connection with the teeth which every well-cduca.tcd father 
and mother should be acquainted with. Each individual 
has two sets of teeth, the temporary and the permanent ; 
the former being contained in the jaws at birth, and taking 
their proper positions within the first three years of child- 
hood, the latter ^being at the same time developed in the 
jaws and appearing from, the sixth to the twenty-first years. 
The temporary teeth are twenty, and the permanent 
thirty-two in number. In the illustration (Fig. 23), tal^en 
ffom the jaws of a child of from six to seven years 
old, the whole of the temporary teeth are seen in their 
proper positions, and in addition, the crowns of four of the 
permanent teeth have appeared through the gum at the 
o^pk of the temporary set. The remaining permanent 
are those embedded in the jaws, and at present ini- 
pei^ctly dcvelopecl. 

T^O teeth of the two jaws correspond in number and 
form, and the temporary teeth arc as follows : — In the 
ot each jaw are four cutting or incisor teeth ; on 
ea^«side of these is a pointed canine or eye tooth f and 
oeyiQnd Uiese again two grinding or molar teeth, in the 
permanent set the teeth arc of course larger, and are the 
fbUouring : — There are four incisors, two canine, and four 
small pre^mokr or bicuspid teeth, as in the child ; but, in 
addition, tb/^ arc on each side three large grinding or 
moW the last of which is called the wisdom-tooth, 
froin its IjMeing cut only when years of discretion ^rc sup- 
posed ^ have been jreadied. 

The period, at which each tooth makes appearance 
through the gum is pretty constant, though it will dq^nd 
somewhat upon the growth and health at the child. On 
* an'average, the cermal incisors arc cut about the seventh 
month ; the latcraTahcisors from the seventh to the tenth < 
month ; the Itcmt. molars from the twelfth to jthe fourteenth 


month ; the canines from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
month ; and the back molars from the eighteenth to the 
thirty-sixth month. The permanent teeth appear in a dif- 
ferent order, the earliest being the first molars ; and these 
appear in the sixth ^ear, and take their places imme- 
diately behind the temporary teeth. The two middle 
incisors arc cut about the seventh year, and these neces- 
sarily dfsplacc all four of the temporary teeth ; the two 
lateral incisors appear in the eighth year ; the first 
bicuspids in the ninth year ; the second meuspids in the 
tenth year ; the canines from the eleventh to the twelfth 
year ; the second molars from the twelfth to the thirteenth 
year ; and the wisdom-teeth from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-first year. It is to be understood thiit the above 
enumeration applies to both jaws, but that the teeth of the 
lower jaw are usually a little earlier in their appearance 
than those of the upper jaw. 

Lancing the Gums , — When an infant is cutting its teeth 
its mouth is hot, and the gum is swollen and tender. Great 
relief may be afforded, and even its life may be saved, 
should it be subject lo convulsions, by freely lancing the 
gums. This operation should of course be performed by 
.a medical man, if one can be procured, but, in case of 
urgent need, a parent would be justified in performing it 
himself, if provided with a proper instrument, and having 
some knowledge of the subject. The gum-lancet is a steel 
instrument of the shape shenvn in Fig. 24, and may be 
procured of any surgical instrument-maker. In lancing 
the gums of the lower jaw it will be most convenient to 
have the infant held against the breast of a nurse, and in 
the sitting position, when the operator, sitting or kneeling 
in front, must steady the jaw with the left hand, as shown 
in Fig. 25, and with the right make a steady cut 
on the top of the inflamed gum down to the crown of the 
tooth, against which the edge of the lancet should be 
niadc to grate. In lancing the gum of the upper jaw, the 
infant may be most conveniently held on the knees of a 
nurse, and witli llio head fixed between the knees of the 
opetator, who can then lean over and sec clearly what he 
IS about. Lancing of the gums should only be resorted to 
when the tooth makes a prominence through the gum, and 
it will tlierefore usually make its appearance in a day or 
two. If, how ever, the gum has been lanced a little pre- 
maturely, no harm will have been done, the gum being 
more yielding after than before the operation, and the 
liajiiiorrhage, which is never of any amount, serving to 
relieve the over-di:stensicm of the part. 

Care of the 7 'rct^t , — I hc temporary teeth require some 
supervision on the part of the parent, as the child is too 
young to do more than complain if he is in pain. Children 
who have suffered much from infantile diseases almost in- 
variably have badly-developed and unsound first teeth^ but 
mav, if w'cll cared fpr, grow up strong and vigorous, and 
w'ith sound permanent teeth. It is a common error to 
suppose that the administration of mcdicinC' has caused 
the early decay of the first set, or the unsightly markings 
soincLimes present on the second set of teeth ; whereas it 
is the disease for which the remedies were given which has 
left ids trace behind. The molar teeth, both of the first 
and second set, are most liable to decay, and a child’s 
mouth should be carefully examined from time to timejKo 
sec if any of these teeth are discoloured or hollowed ouL 
If they are, the child should be at once taken to a dentist, 
to have the diseased tooth stopped before it becomes 
Jiainful, so that it may not become necessary to extract it 
before its full time. As the permanent molar teeth take 
up thcii^ position, behind the temporary teeth, it is most 
important, for the full development of the jaw and the 
proper arrangement of the teeth, that the temporary teeth 
should hot 1^ extracted too early. Ah the same time, if 
the jaw should and the teeth, are taking 

irregular, and perh^s too prominent positions, it may'be 
necessary to^extract even some of the permmieiit at 
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once, in 6rder to allow the othdrs to take their proper 
placed. For thi^ purpose a parent should consult some 
respectable dentist, carefully avoiding all * unqualified 

§ petitioners, and shbuld be careful to sec that all the 
irections he gives are carried out, and particularly that 
any mechanical arrangement which may be necessary in 
order to bring irregular teeth into position, is fairly and 
fully attended to. 


bing pain it gives rise to, and the extraction of the tooth 
is the only certain way of obtaining relief. 

J^n/se Tecih are exceedingly healthful, by shpplymg the 
lost power of mastication ; and no one who has lost his 
back teeth should hesitate to have the want supplied arti- 
ficially, both for his own comfort and also for the pre- 
servation of the front teeth, upon which an undue amount 


of work would otherwise be 


Artificial teeth can 


Later in life, in addition to the ordinary cleaning of the ! be had of every price, but here, as elsewhere, wc would 

-..l- 1 1- J 3 * • s ' . , ’ . . . 


teeth wi4h tooth-brush and jw)wdcr, 
or soap, it is well to pay an occasional ^ 

visit to the dentist to nave the “ tartar,’* ^ 

or earthy mattes deposited by the I , 

saliva, removed from the front teeth. 

Even in the most cleanly mouths this t 

is apt to collect and injure the gums, 
if it docs not the teeth also ; and, as it 
is very tenacious, it requires sonic 
skill for its removal. • At the same /x 
time the dentist should be requested to ( 
inspect all the teeth, in order to detect — - 

the first inroads of disease, so that 
by careful ‘‘stopping’* the mischief V\ \j j /'h 
may be arrested. The nature of the \ 

slopping to be applied in each case 
must of course be left to the discre- 
tion of tlic dentist, but a patient 
should on no account consent to the 
insertion of a cheap “ amalgam *’ 
stopping into any of the front teetli, ^ 
since this always leads to great dis- 
coloration of, the teeth, and J 

consequent disfigurement. 

When toothache supervenes 

upon decayed teeth, recourse ' 

must of course be had to the J 

dentist, who may, in favour- ^ 

able cases, contrive to save 
the tooth by destroying tlic UjEm 
• nerve and then carefully stop- \ jjM { V 1 

ping the cavity. Extraction 1 \ 

IS the last remedy, and has rc- V 1 

ccntly been robbed of nearly 1 f \V^ / p j 

all its horrors by the intro- I A. 

duct! on into dental practice 
of the administration of the 
nitrous-oxide gas as an anses- K 

thetic. This gas, when care- w. JM 

fully administered in its pure i 

state, has the power, like 
chloroform, of rendering the 
patient perfectly insensible, 

but has this advantage over , p. 

chloroform, that the insensi- ^ 

bi^ty is much shorter, and — - 

that recovery from its influ- \ ^ 
ence is immediate, and unat- 
tended with sickness. Many * 

dentists are in the habit of « 

administering this agent for all cases of extraction of teeth, 
bqt no person should take this, or any othef anaesthetic, 
wimout first consulting his ordinary medical attendant. 

Toothache is perhaps the most agonising p.ain to which 
one can be subject. If, from circumstances, immediate 
recourse cannot he had to a dentist, relief may sometimes \ 
be .obtained temporarily by tlic insertion jof a pledget of 
cotton-wool soaked in laudanum into the holio>4 tooth, 
and by the application of warm fomentations to tKe face. 
Several specific remedies sold, which are certainly effi- 
cacious as a temporary application in cases cf tooftiache, 
and tKe introduction of a few dreps gf warm laudtftium 
the ear often docs good. The fomStion of an abscess 
around a teoth itoy be known by the deep-sipdt»l throb- 


say, avoid an unqualified dentist, whose 
cheap teeth would be dear at any pride, 
\ since the purchaser would have no com- 

I ^ ^ fort in wearing them. The question of 

s Jf ' ’ the necessity for extracting the stumps 

m of teeth must be left to the judgment of 

T*-— the dentist ; but if, as often happens, 
it is advisable to remove some, it will 
be necessary to wait some weeks bc- 
fore the model of the mouth, can be 
ffi properly taken so as to ensure a proper 

til. One caution only need be given 
with regard to false teeth, that they 

I should .always be removable at w^ill, and 

^ '■*' should invariably be removed from the 

mouth when the wearer goes to bed. 

^3- Injla^nmation of the Tonsils con- 

stitutes one of the common varieties of 
/■<| “ sore throat.** The suffewr experience 

\ pain and difficulty in swallowia^f^mid 

I I m talks w ith a peculiar thick voice, which 

JJ ^ is \ery characteristic. On looking 

^ J 1 throat the back part 

W inflamed, and the tonsils are 

' 4* Vw found to be almost blocking 

M \\ ^ N passage. If there is 

much fever and constitu- 
il disturbance a medical 

man ^ould be consulted at 
1 once, but the l^est domestic 

I mm treatment consists in fre- 

jXJjmitlint iiSmM qucntly gargling the throat 

y \ ll KWW hot milk and water, and 

application of linseed- 
meal poultices round the 
throat. The bowels should 
thoroughly relieved with 
I vUR ordinary aperiefift^ ai^ 

UBv patient should be fed 

B8j5y nourishing feed, ip the 

broth, and 
'will probably be the beftor 
2 , for a glass or two of pp|t 

'' wine. If an abscess forms ^ 

— ■■ the tonsil, it may produce 

— » 0 J alarming symptoms of suf- 

^ ^ focation by its presence, and 

a surgeon shoind be at once 
* called in to open it. ^ An 

abscess may burst of itself into the throat, and thus give 
relief, but only after many hours* suffering. 

* Enlarged Tonsils are often found in young persons of 
delicate health, and give a peculiarly vacant appearance to 
the countenance by obliging the syfferer to keep the, mouth 
constantly open, and to breathe heavily^ A more seriqus 
consequeiicc of enlarged tonsils is, how'cver, the effect 
•upon the chest produced by the imperfect adbiission 
of air to the lungs, the tendency to the deformity caJled • 
“ pigaon-chest ** being common in these cases. The 
only effectual trfatment is for the surgeon to remtrvd. a 
jportion* of each tonsil ; and this can be safely done ievpn 
*n young children. 
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HOME GARDENING 

- ‘ * ROTATION CR^mo {continued), 

August, — u Early.; strawberries willthave completed 
/their wottc in the pkniucing and the iate kinds be 
promsS) and therefore it will be necessary to 
give them d^eir summer dressing, by clearing away all 
weedsi runaeiiS^ and whatever material was laid down for 
the purpose of ^ keeping the fruit free from gpt and dirt. 
A good waijbering with liquid manure will prove very bene- 
ficial :toth to. those that have done bearing and those that 
are Coming into fruit Raspberries will be in full bearing 
how, and as much depends on the gathering, wc would 
advise daily recourse to the trees for that purpose, until 
they have ceased to yield, lliese, like strawberries, 
should be kept entirely free from weeds and other 
litter, and be occasionally supplied with liquid manure. 
X The whole of this plot, if properly managed, will be 
tinder winter crop, with the exception of that portion oc- 
cupied' by a few potatoes intended for seed. Under good 
management, broccoli will have been planted, and turnips 
sown by this time, and, if so, little remains to be done, 
^osl^pt making up of deficiencies, of which our readers 
wall he the best judges. 3. This department being of a 
permanent nature, little need be said, save to recom- 
mend salt to be sparingly scattered over sca-kale ; but 
rhubarb wdl need a more generous food, and must 
its fuUoquantum. Weeds must be in all cases kept 
and neither crop must be permitted to extend 
beyom its proper boundary. 4. As the onions in this 
will have made considerable progress, a vigilant watch 
must ^be kept upon them, so that as soon as they are ripe 
may he pulled up, dried, and stored away in some 
dry, .airy {dace. The. ground thus rendered vacant should 
bC' at once planted with celery, in single trenches, forty- 
: two inches asunder from centre to centre, and not deeper 
than eighteen inches. A six inch layer of well-rotted 
stable dung should be mixed up with the soil at the bottom 
hf each trench, previous to planting. The first row planted 
require earthing^up by this time, and this operation you 
cannot do betted than see to at once. A good watering will 
also prove beneficial in dry weather. 5. Such peas as are 
over should be removed without delay, to make room for 
future crops, or for the broccoli ! planted between them. 
Any gaps in the rows of savoys, Brussels sprouts, &c., 
shewd be filled up at once, and as soon as the ^holc 
of tho peas have done their work for the season, remove | 
^^e haulms, stir the surface of the ground, and give it a 
good soaking with liquid manure^ for the purpose of cn- 
epuraidng the gro^h of the broccoli and other green crops, 
will require earthing-up shortly, 6. As this plot 
present entirely occupied by kidney beans, bath dwarf 
TUAners, you will merely have to keep the ground 
» ■ tSear of weeds, and sec that the latter have proper support. 

Provided the rc 4 aisite quantity of beans were planted 
;Vliejre,'fknd the carrots were properly thinned last month, 

> jfl/you will have to do for the present is to remove the 
of the first crop of beans as soon as done with, 
'i^t^Mkeep the compartment tidy in all other respects. 

of the early celery is still in this (Quarter, 
.doe .attention must be given to it, so far as eaithmg-up, 

^ with liquid manure, and weeding, is concerned. 

A of endive may be planted out here, 

'fihy lettuces might very well be planted upon the 
. .eokny it can be done early in the months 

’ ifljeit later, th^ ridges will be required fqr eartUng- 

be cleared away. 

NO' time should be l^$t in giving this 
plot the areaaklg advised last month, provided ypu have 
, hitherto da and there mil be liule required 

save w underfomd ^ttkig rid of 
. Jmylkter that may {Meidhi&ceacc^ .As the 

lai^berriea^--^ aay# :theeaiiier ooes-^will have done 


bjsarrng by the end the month, you may cut aw:ay the 
0I4 canes,and thus strengthen the young ones, and thereby 
increase their frfiitfulncss next year.* Place stakes to 
thi autumn-bearing ones, to whiclusecure them from tkfie 
to time, as rec^uireL A few of these late-bearing kinds 
should be culuvated in every garden. 2. This compart- 
ment, provided it has been properly treated, will filled 
entirely with winter crops, and all the attention they wfil 
require at present is earthing up. Such of these vegetables, 
however, as are at all backward will be greatly assisted by 
one or two applications of liquid manure. Not that we 
approve of gross growth, as that only tends to make them 
more susceptible of injury from fros^nd so forth; but 
in moderation assistance of this kinowill be found very 
beneficial. 3, The chief attention required here is to 
keep the ground entirely clear of weeds, with the ex- 
ception of gathering seed of sea-kale that has been per- 
mitted to ripen. 4. The growth of celery must be 
hastened by every legitimate means, because the onion 
crop will have prevented your putting in the plants so 
early as you would otherwise have done. Earth up such 
as arc ready for the operation, but not otherwise, as we 
are no advocates for performing this kind of work too 
hastily. Where lettuces or the celery ridges liave been 
cut for the table you may remove the old stalks, for two 
reasons — first, to promote the growth of the celery, and. 
secondly, for the purpose of giving the plot a neat and 
oj'dcrly appearance. 5. The peas in this plot will soon be 
done with, and the removal of their haulms will give more 
room to the savoys, broccoli, and other winter stufi 
lantcd between them. In a word, as soon as you 
avc cleared away the former, give the soil a moderate 
digging, and a slight allowance of liquid fiianurc. In a 
little lime the latter m.iy be earthed up a little, that is to 
say, as soon as they have taken advantage of the addi- 
tional space accorded them, which their roots will have 
done in a week or so ; and fill up all gaps in the 
rows, and keep, the weeds under by the continual 
use of tlic hoe. 6. As soon as the kidney beans have 
given over bearing, the ground they occupied should be 
cleared, manured, and trenched for a supply of spring cab- 
bages, which may be planted as soon as the ground is 
ready for their reception. Let the rows be two feet apart, 
and the plants one foot asunder in each row, so that every 
other one may be drawn early, and the others left to*heart. 
7. The broad beans occupying a portion of this plot should 
be removed as soon as they have completed their work 
of bearing; and,4liaving manured and dug the ground, 
it v^ill be ready to receive caulifiowers or some similar 
crop. The carrots in this compartment will need little or 
no attention till the Snd of the month, when they will be 
ready for taking up and storing away. The parsnips and 
beetroots, as a rule, should be left in the ground undl 
March, with the exception of such as you may require for 
use between now and that time. 8. It will be necessary to 
earth up tJic celery several times during this month, taking 
care, howcvcr,^ot to commence the work too early, nor to • 
allow a particle of earth to enter the hearts of tho plants. 
Cq^l-ashcs will be found beneficial for blanching the latest 
crop, provided they arc placed against the plants and an 
additional outer lining of soil is added. Endive, Which 
should be advancing rapidly on this ground, must be^pt 
perfectly free from weeds, and on no account must any- < 
thing be allowed to enter the hearts of any one of the 
plants. 

Octohr , — Little or nothing will be required here for ‘ 
the present, with the exception of putting a stop to the 
growth of weeas by rooting them up with me hoe, and the 
Tctnoval of every description of htter. The iate rasp- 
berries wiU most probably still continue to bear, andaath^ 
dovnot like, drw weather you will be doing them a good 
turuvby supplying them with a Uule;fiiol$tufe. Suck^ 
may, aiukinoeed should, be renui^ as ihey are 
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ripe, but the pruttingf may be poltponed till the spring 
with adif'antage. 2. This compaitiiMSAt, if ^ed with 
winter crops, will need very little care save earthing up 
such of them as have not yet been ^tended to. 3. The 
sealcale in this plot will be ready for Arcing towaMs the 
end of the month, which con be accompu^ed^ in two 
ways, namely» on the ground with the aid of inverted 

2 ower-pots and long litter, and by taking the foots or 
;qo 1$ up and bringing them forward in a heated structure 
of someltfliid. 4. Every attention should be paid to the 
earthing up of celery on this plot, and, provided dry 
weather continues, a good watering with liquid manure 
will be found to^toprove its growth. $. In a general 
way the peas on this quarter will have been gathered 
long ere this, and in that case the sooner their haulms 
are cleared off the better it will be for the broccoli 
and other green stuff that has occupied the intervening 
spaces. Of course, it will be some time before they 
resume, or rather acquire, their natural colour, but the 
air will enable them to do so. 6. Provided you did 
not put in the cabbage plants, as advised, last month, 
you should do so now, on the spot from which the kidney 
beans came. The ground, however, must be well ma- 
nured and dug or trenched previously, and the strongest 
plants alone used. 7. The carrots may now be taken up 
and stored, but the parsnips and beetroots should be left 
in the ground for the present. The portion of the plot 
just cleared of the carrots should be at once well dug, and, 
provided it is moderately sheltered, it will do for the first 
crop of early cauliflowers. 8. If necessary, thin out the 
late-sown turnips ; but this must be done in moderation 
the first time. See that such things as lettuce and endive 
be fully exposed for the present, and that celery be earthed 
up when requisite, if a dry day be chosen for the wort 


CAGE-BIRDS ; THEIR HOMES AND TREAT- 
MENT IN WINTi:R. 

The annual mortality of cage-birds in autumn and winter 
is far greater than that of other seasons ; this is very 
much due to the houses in which they live. They re- 
quire exercise and warmth, and they are often destitute 
of both to a sufficient degree. The rooms in which their 
cages hang arc frequently hot by day and cold by night ; 
and as for exercise, how can an active bird get what is 
worth the name in his little circular ^ire prison and low 
narrow cell, which forbids all free use of his wings ? Men 
of judgment and experience have long since condemned 
all the little cages of a circular form, not only because 
their limits are so confined, but because they supply the 
bird with no shelter whatever, Wliy should birds in 
confinement have no chance of hiding their heads, when 
they have, so strong a liking for the practice in a state of 
nature? In winter especially^ the best cage is oblong, 
and only open in front. It can be made handsome, and 
such small birds as goldfinches, linnets, and canaries, will 
be all the better and happier for one. The ends of such 
a cage may be formed of wire as usual, and coveitd in 
With a sheet of glass. In a cage so made birds may 
bSlj^ept.safc from the effects of the sudden changes of 
temperature, which are so injurious. Proper attention to 
this one .particular will stop half the gaping, panting, and 
wheezing which distress our b^rds so commonly now. Tq 
.add to their dangers, in this country it begins to get 
.extremely cold very often while our capave warblers are 
l^tly. denuded pf their feathers by moulthig. Thiqrenders 
St. the more no^fiil to bok welltothelodgiugsof coge- 
hSidS) for it is hardly i^ssmle for them to get thr^gh the 
wtnten well it they begin it cither without thdr winter coat 
equivalenh The process df luifiiting Jn like 

.^at Of ^ptotirion jn chilaren, is and esUs for 
care, otid mia iS another reason for u^hg otd* plea. 


Wlicn moulting in winter they reauire pltmty of air, as 
well as green food, and generous diet generally. 
birds^ which we have mostly in mind, should not be 
limited to one sort of seed, but should have dax, pmiary, 
and bird-turnip seed, as well as groats. They do notwaxit 
a bath in winter, though requisite in summer ^ but if the 
claws become encrusted, gently put them in warm water to 
cleanse, and as gently dry them afterwards. Keep their 
cages very^ clean, and their trays, and all that pextams 
to them. Let their nicely sanded floor be a credit to you. 
See that vermin are extirpated. Let the birds have a little 
oid mortar, broken up, to keep them in lime. Cover 
up their cages at night, but not so as to stifle them. 
Generally do your utmost to feed them with varied and 
nutritious diet, as green herbs, chopped boiled egg, 
crushed bread and butter, and the seeds above named, 
and you will see your birds prosperous and happy. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC- 

BLINDS. 

Fig. 60 shows the commonest form of blind*— the •com- 
mon roller blind. It is almost too well known to need 
description. The roller, A, is made from a square strip of 
one and 'a quarter or one and a half inch wood, with the 
corners planed off until the piece is octagonal. On one 
end, usually the right hand, is fasened a little grooved 
wheel, B, and through the centre of both, Uie pivot, 
piece of stout iron or steel wire, is driven. At thg|imr 
end of the roller a similar pivot is driven through a sort 
of flange, D, which is just to keep the blind from running 
over the end. The pivots at each end are supported in 
two brackets, of hard wood or metal, something like £ F, 
one having only a hole, as F, through it, the other a hole 
and an oblique cut from the top, into which to drop the 
pullcy-cnd pivot, after the other pivot has been thrust into 
the hole F. Over the pulley B an endless cord, G, runs, 
which cord also runs round the pully, H, which may • be . 
fastened in any convenient position on the side of the 
window-frame. This pulley is in a small brass frame, 
which works in the slide, I, the back of which is formed 
into steps like a ratchet. Into this a spring on the frame 
of H catches, and in such a manner as to allow the 
frame to slide dowmw'ards only. The object of this 
movement is the tightening of the cord, O, in order to 
keep the blind wherever it is w’anted. The material 
of which the blind is composed is tacked to the wooden 
roller, and in a wide hem at the bottom a lath is slippy, 
and a tassel and cord are fastened to the middle witn 
a screw-ring, for the convenience of pulling the blind 
dowm. This form of blind, however, has many disadvai^- 
tages ; for instance, as its firmness is dependent onfri^n 
entirely, it is subjected to an unusual amount of strain 
its working parts, which working parts are often of too 
soil a material and of too hasty a manufacture. The pro- 
cess of pulling up is also tedious and inconvenient, the 
edges of the slide, 1, often scratching the fingers. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that many devices bavef‘been thought 
of arid patented to remedy these evils. We illustrate one ^ 
of these plans, not as being superior to many we have seen, 
h|Bt simply to show iho principle on which they are most 
^ them based, it being quite impossible to rneution all, 
I^ig. 61 shows a front view of this arrangement. The 
frame, A, screwed on to the wjndow-fnme, jn the same 
position as the wodd brackets before nfeiitioned, and has 
in its edge a hole at c, to carry the blind pivot. So fat, 
there is no material difference. The roller is alsB^strtbe 
same, but at each end it is let into a hollow iron^ end, ^ 
whicli terminates in a pivot fitting into the hole C* iOn 
the end of this box is a sort of drum. D, and futriiey^ut 
istill a hichav^Bbel, & (Figs. & and 63), Round 
of this racfhet-^wheel is founa a sort of band of •brass, 
which is hinged to the bracket, a, atT, and 
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is drop tooth, G* which takes into the racket. The ^ shows a two-tape light Veaetian blind. A Sfties if thin 

lower end of the bana terminates in a proj^tion, H, in laths are strimg^,by means »pf tapes, », at intervals of 
is a small hole. The bracket supporting the other about two inches as before stated. The bottotn lath, C, 
ehd of the roller (Fig. 64) is quite simple, the catch a being much thicker and stronger than the others, and 
i^ing over the oblique slit bv its own weight, thereby the top lath, D, thfk same. The wide tapes run froih the 
preventing the pivot mom jumping out of its place. the top lath, B, to the bottom, c, on both sides, and hold 

Now suppose we have the blind the thin laths in their places by 

coiled round she roller, as in the last B ' means of thin tapes sewn lo the 


case, and slipped into its place in 
the brackets, the band o falls over 
the rochet, which cannot move be- 
cause of the tooth in O. Fasten a 
thin cord to the hole in the side of 
4 fae drum, and pass it through the 
eye, K, and let a sulheient length 
hang down. The stick in the 
bottom of the blind requires to be 
heavier than usual, because its 
weight has to bring the blind down. 

To iet the blind down, take hold 
of the string, 1, and raise it back- 
ward, as shown in Fig. 63. This 
wUl bring up the hand G, and with 
it release the tooth from the ratchet ; 
and the Cord, being allowed to slip 
through the fingers will be coiled 
on the drum by the descent of the 
^blind. To^draw it up it is only 
^cess arv to pull the string, 

I, tBSreby drawing from the p 

drum the cord coiled on it, [|^ 

the bock of the teeth in the f 
ratchet raising up the little } 
catch in G; which falls into s 
its pla<;e hy its own weight. \ 
When all the cord is drawn 
off the drum, the blind ^ 

should exactly reach the 
top, so that the poasibility 
of , «wer*winding the blind 
is prevented. No tassel is 
a^i^ary to this arrangc- 

. 

spring blind consists L 

of M hollow cylinder of metal I 

(tin-plate), in which a spiral 
spring is coiled. The act of 1 

pulling down the blind by the ' 

* tassel winds up the spring; but 
a spring lever catch falls into < 
a ratchet at one end, and pre- I 
' vents it from dying up again. | 
The lever is pulled up by a I 
^'string fastenea to Jit, and the // 
blhid goes up. It fs necessary 
to steady it up with the tassel, I 
(o prevent too sudden Jerks. [f 
. We now* come to the most h 
though decidedly 
the/^ost complete of all— the 
VflMItien blind. This consists 
of of thin flat laths, 

t^J^Mength of the width of 
. tl^.tieMbw eashes, and about ' 

29 i sr, J . 1 . 
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Fig. 65. 


the thin laths in their places by 
means of thin tapes sewn to the 
wide ones alternately on the right 
and left edges. From qne edge of 
the lath B, on the outside of the 
tapes D I), are two wide tapes run- 
ning up to the^op board, A, and 
round two wide pulleys, E E, in 
it to the other edge, so making a 
triangular sling, whi(h suspends the 
top lath from which the whole set 
hangs. The board A is screwed to 
the lintel or top of the window- 
frame. By referring to the end view, 
Fig. 66, the whole plan by which 
the laths are turned obliquely to 
diminish or increase the admission 
of light, will be evident, by pulling 
the cord H on either side. So far 
for the adjustment ; now we have to 
show the drawing up. The limit 
oi length to which the blind descends; 
is, of course, the length of 
the tapes, D D, but by rais- 
in ing the bottom lath, C, by 

means of cords passing 
through holes in each lath, 
u or behind the tapes, D, each 

X| successive lath takes up 

^ the one above it, until the 

^ whole are accumulated in a 

I . bundle at the top of the 

i| window, all being supported 

on the thick bottom one, C. 
The cords which accom* 

E lish this end pass from the 
oard, c, to which they are 
knotted, up through a hole 
t. in each lath to the fixed 

board, A, over small pulleys, 
K K, in this board, and thence 
to each end of this board, and 
down over a pair of pulleys, L, 
to the hand at 1 . The two, or, 
in other cases, three or more, 
y cords are here knotted tc^ether 
\ to prevent the laths going up 
' one side at a time, instead of 
** quite horizontally, as they 
should do. The blind is fast- 
ened up by winding the cords’ 
round two hooks in the win- 
doW'4ramc. 

Lately iron Venetian blinds 
have been introduced and: pa- 
tented by Messrs. Hodgson 
and Qarke, of Birininghs^m. 
Their merits are stated ‘to be 


ihre^ inches wide, suspended by moans of tapes at aboul greater lightness, being made of metal not thicker than 
two inches apart The laths arc capable of oping tamed ordinary note,Tpaper. The laths never break or splinter. 

eitner outwards or inwards, or of being alto- Bein^ japanned in place of painted, they are brighter, more 
ffemw rased out of the way. The ^vantage of thus easilf cleaned, and the expense of repainting is Avoided, 


rased out of the way. The ^vantage of thus 
Ing able to modify the light afforded, while, at tj^e same 


easify cleaned, and the expense of repainting is avoided. 
They go into less than halt the space when drawn up than 


dme^ft^e ven^atipn between the laths is in no de^e im- wood^ blinds, thus allowing ip.orc light to penetrate 

comment ^tecomxi^ndatiqn. into the room'^m the top of the wjndo^ and do not 


. attaint WiU be. seen by rderence to Fig. 65^ which 


look SO clumsyNks the wooden blinds. ^ ihey will not 
take fliei*and impart a cheerflil appra?^*^ to w room. 
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THS iggAMNO AND MANAGEMENT OF 
^ CHILDREN. , 

VI.-^CHILDllEM’S CLOTHING 
Short-^aiing ih€ There zm two important 

things that shomd never be forgotten m dressing infants 


profuse perspiration, predisposes them to take cokL Colds 
are the commencement of all kinds of diseases, and some^ 
times establish a permanent constitutional derangpnent 
Secondly, the clothes of babies and little childr&i shotiW 
never restrict them. All strings and buttons should be 
loose ; bo^s, waists, and armholes roomy, and to 



and children : neither to load them with clothes nor 
to let them, pit the other hand, be exposed to cold in- 
s>ufficientty protected*. With a young child, care 10 shield 
it from dmwhts and to wrap it ina<jMttfiM(liblelloak, ^nd 
not td expose h to inclement weather, is^most necessary. 
Over-.heatfogidfotb^ weakens childfeiit and by cauab^ 

VOT.. !• 


There ikust be no compressing ligatures anywhere. %b6t8, 
such as we often see adoptra for babies, arc unfit for 
them. ^The shoegiaker produces a narrow case that: 
cramps np the Utt]p creature^s toes, and deforms tbem|, 
itts tightly laoed'up the middle, and cruelly confifiea JW 
ini^, that actnaDy swells round it, often the ^ocearinA 

. la . * 
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Joints and thiclt and unshapely limbs iu after life. 
4 year old^ the li^e knitted sock all of soft wool is 
: best tbot-coveriag ihe human being. After 

when ihe cbild be^s ^ wdk a little, and toddles 
' SMa chair to dtiair, a simiW knitted lock, with a cork 
sole to it| is all that, is hiseoed As soon as it begins to 
get about on its feet let it have little shoes— very small 
pieces of silk merino^ or llama, will make a baby’s quilted 
>hoes. Pkice a inece of thin ilannel next the silk, and liM 
with cambdc muslin ; tack all together, and quilt it. Any 
shoemaker wilt cut the mother a pattern for her shoe, and 
and;abo ajpair d cork soles or thin soft leather to sew 
thdm to. It is easy, and takes little time to make such a 
/paif of shoes. They must be bound with ribbon round 
the. top, and straps; have buttons on the straps, and 
rosettes on the toes. Many ladies make such shoes for; 
baieaars. When the child is carried out, a little 
of woollen gaiters, with soles, must be drawn over 
apd the legs. When the baby begins to walk out 
(Of dloiprs, let it have easy black kid shoes with straps ; 
^tmsemay be followed by very loose cashmere. 

It is, generally speaking, an unthrifty plan for a young 
incisor to cut up her baby’s long robing and underskins 
to w*rt-coat it If her family increases these long gar- 
ments will be ready for new visitors, and it only lakes two- 
thirds of the material to make the little frocks and petti- 
coats afterwards. It is one comfort, where economy is 
needed^ to know; that the expense of clothing the tirst 
‘ i^by wBl c;6ver the cost of two or even three more, and the 
too, will be sufficient for all ; and only a few 
renewals will be ■wanted in the wardrobe. The expediency 
of knoping Ihc ftannels is doubtful, because new Aannel is 
better than old for this purpose. 

: There is a. better way oi making babies’ flannels than 
either of those we have yet given; but many mothers 
object to the pleated flannel body as too warm and 
Weakening far the infant, The body is a plain piece, 
fifteen inciies long and eight wide ; double it in half the 
narrow way at a a, Fig. 63, and cut out the half circles for 
aj^-holes at b b« •Bind it all round with white ribbon or 
flaiipel binding, and after the skirt has been added, sew 
.op,'Utrings at C C C, about three inches from the edge, and 
side at the. edge at ddd. This allows the 
y to, wrap over in front. The back breadth of the 
t bf the flannel is goi*ed away each side to six and a- 
half inches at the top, the half allo\ved for the skirt 
seam and the front breadth to nine and a half inches. 
The front breadtli is split open down the centre. 
r,The two breadths of flannel arc run and felled to- 
ffkhcr b^ore this slit is made. Next bind it all round, 
waist and all, and then sew the waist of the flannel to ’the 
waist of the body. Tic the skirt together, with ends of 
Hbbon sewn on for the purpose. Flannel can be bought 
^ c with the edge worked with coloured silk to use for babies’ 
Nothing. ^ 

The cape of the baby’s cloak may also be used alone 
; when the child is short-coated. Most likely the entire 
; , require remaking and cleaning for a nwv baby, 

C- .g ^ 

e 

. t j^ckS| or as they arc called three-quarter frocks, 
first used for babies, measure about half-iryard 
ill jthc skirt, and are added to eight-inch deep bo&ies. 
A&er ^ month or two, a few more tucks are run in these 
skirts, to-enablc the child to walk freejy. A very delica^ 
^fant in cold d’caiher.will be betteftstudied dv having its 
coaf’frocjcs five-eighths long in the skirt and 
gnidSwyf . but not too quicklyi reduced. f / 

Plain mwdm foucks neatly hemmed ^ quite sufBdjent 
for but it is desired to haws the^ 

. soaier in mey may be nude like, long fiotks 

bk and^^the quite 


oneSfinany mothers u^e pretty %ht finenprlnted caialivics^ 
or scarlet tulle, or in win^ mehno or plaid* AB babies ' 
jfrocks are now Qomptesely gored on botlt' sides of the 
front breadth, which iseet into the body perfectly plain 
at the waist. The back teuadth may be plain, and set 
into the waist gadtertsd. Two widths genarally suffice to 
form an infant’s dress, but should more be employed,' the 
side one would also be sloped away in the scams towards 
the front. 

A very handsome frock for a baby may be made of 
muslin, the gored front breadths made of rows*ef machine 
tucks upright, and placed between bars of embroidered 
insertion. This entablier front, as it is called, is edged all 
round with insertion, outside which Ahere is a robing of 
vandyked work, also carried all round, and forming a 
robing continued from the braces on the body. These 
braces go straight across the back of the body like a 
berthe, as shown in Fig. 56. The back of the body is 
simply plain, a little full, and drawn slightly at the neck 
and waist into the worked bands. It is a ^ain unsloped, 
piece of muslin. All round the hem of the skirt there 
is a deep embroidered flounce. The front of this dress is 
shown in the illustration marked Fig. 55. The sleeves can- 
not be very well seen in tlie entire drawing, but Figs. 60 
and 61 show two ways in which they may be made. A plain 
sleeve entirely of narrow machine ruches may be set in 
an embroidered band, and edged with a frill of vaiidyke, 
worked and headed with an epaulette with a lappet, like 
Fig. 61, the lappet hilling behind ; or it may be merely 
trimmed with a narrow edge and .set in under a graduated 
frill, like Fig. 60 ; or it may be a plain tucked sleeve edged 
with a narrow band of work and a frill like Fig. 6r, without 
the lappet cp«aulettc. This frock, made of>^vcry fine Swiss 
muslin, with Swiss muslin or lacc trimmings, is an elegant 
dress, either run with blue ribbon under every part of the 
insertion or w'orn over a blue sarcenet slip. A sash can 
be tied behind of pinked-out blue ^os grains^ with short 
ends and four bows similar to the sash drawn in Fig. 58 ; 
bows to correspend should tie up the shoulders, and silk 
or fine thread lacc socks and blue silk quilted shoes cover 
the little feet. Silk quilted shoes are very soft, comfort- 
able, and pretty for a baby’s best wear up to a year and 
a half old. 

Winter frocks for children short coated arc exceedingly 
pretty made of plaid. The Rob Roy, that is scarlet and 
black ; the Robertson, also scarlet and black, dice of 
scarlet and white ; and the scarlet Stuart plaid are particu- 
larly appropriate for children. So is the dress Stuart, the 
scarlet plaid, in <which a little green, yellow, and black is 
mixed, mounted On a white ground. Fig. 57 illustrates a 
pretty way of making a boy’s frock of this plaid A yard- 
and-a-half makes a child’s frock. Cut the body and sleeves 
first, using about a quarter-of-a-yard for the purpose ; fold 
the rest in half. The front width is gored on both sides 
to about eight inches across the waist. For a boy’s frock 
gore a little off each side of the back also, but not for a 
girl's frock. Cut the front breadth in half where the 
slanting pattern is observed. Mitre one side and bind it 
with black ribbon, velvet, or braid. Bind the under edge 
straight, to prevent its fraying. Sew the mitred edge 
about an inch over the other, :^nd put a small black or a 
gilt button in every scollop. The mitres continue im the 
body. The body is piped at the top and the mitreskWded. 
The sleeves are plain, and mitred bands are laid round' 
them with lapiiet ends behind, ^ ehown in the figure. 
The belt isWtred, and so is the 'sash of two short ends 
and four bow and a knot. The edge of the skirt is merdy 
henyhed. must be tacked round the top and sleeves 
of tins and all coloured frocks. 

Fk. S3 is suitable for a girl or boy. It nuly^ faju made 
up df plaid» or cadmefo, or of s^hite piqud« the 

tr&nfmng of vwet on braid. A rbbiiig of tlm 
brought down dbchskle of th^ foouv fihes aR*fo5ip4 
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lihe bade of tiie dnrt above the hem ; or it. tua^Tr afior 
tiaversi»s the hem at the aides of the frock, ^in be 
carried up behind, arid the back of tul skirt be trimmed 
up wiA $£rtt.p5 like the front ; but if this is doiie the skirt 
^st be so gored in both breadths asito be plain behind 
48 as ip front at the waist, with onI}r.a couple of 
pleats just at back of the hips. Every strap* up tlie 
skirt and body is pointed at each end and run onewith a 
fancy button in every point. 

Fig. 64ai6 baby girl’s short frock. The tunic and 
lower part of the bodice can be made of plaid, and the 
rest of the frock of plain cashmere. It is also pretty if 
witt the tuhic an^Hporset of grey cashmere and the petti- 
coat and bodice top of scarlet. The tunic is gored quite 
plain to the waist in front, and slightly gored at the sides 
of the back, v^tqh is pleated at the waist. The edge is 
mitred and bound with black braid. The petticoat is only 
a piece put on under the mitres of cither plain scarlet 
cashmere or with upright- small plealings. The top of 
the body and sleeves are scarlet, plain or pleated, accord- 
ing to the petticoat. For a dress frock blue llama over 
white alpaca is very pretty, and the alpaca petticoat 
trimmed with two rows of blue ribbon, instead of the 
mitred edge two rows of white ribbon can be used to trim 
the tunic, or instead of two plain rows a twisted row, like 
Fig. 54. The tunic must of course correspond with the 
petticoat in ttie style of trimming, only blue trimming is laid 
on the white, and white on the blue. The sleeves arc epau- 
lettes, the shape of which may be seen in Fig. 62. 

In winter, children from the time they are short coated 
generally wear a pelisse made exactly likc^ frock with a 
high body and. long sleeves, and a cape and collar of the 
same material. The capes are now made very short, and 
do not quite reach to the waist. Black velveteen, bm\vn, 
or Wue merino arc very suitable for such a purpose. Trim 
with a broad military braid and a narrow one of the same 
colour as the pelisse, and a row of buttons down the front 
in the manner illustrated by the cut, Fig. J9. M any people 
use white w^orsled brrfd for such a purpose. In very cold 
weather the pelisse can he worn over the frock, w'hich is, 
however, generally removed. 


THE HOUSE. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 


It will be rather difficult to explain, in a popular manner, 
the principles involved in the computaiions by which tlie 
prams of a life assurance company are assessed, and from 
which are derived the large bonuses referred to in our 
la^t paper. Let us, however, see what we can do. 

By certain methc^s of calculation known to actuaries, 
an estimate is periodically made, uspally every five or 
seven years, of tne present value, at the time of the invest 
tigajdmi,of all the sums assured and bonus additions to the 
for which the company have made themselves 
Uishle, as well as of all annuities and other liabilities. 
Ag^it this is set the value, also computed in present 
moaey^ ait the same date, of all the assets or -fund# in 
band to’ xtusiet such liabilities. Xiie difference between 
two amount9-*both, observe, estimated in present 
numy^is the surplus or profit of the company ; and 
tsupposmg the estimates to have been made upon true 
pnnctples pt valuation, this surplus shoukink' the sum 
that been actually, realised during the ^receding five 
ot seven • 

li be quite out of place here^ attempt my 
ttureatiiE^on ore^ven CKplanation of what these tnl pnii- 
Indeed,.even walhinformed actuaries hi^ far 
fufphmng qn the subject, aa4 trf 

pvaqtkih neeeiisaiily, prev^ w dinerent 


-witit. tlie 

ta wetted^ wAia h&terest 


regards the liabilities, the estimate should be made upon 
a table that may fairly be considered to represent the 
moitalit;^ of the company under investigatfoit; and the 
rate of interest Aould be less, probably by 1 per cent., 
than the interest actually realised on the investments. 
The method of dealing with the “loading,^ or per cent- 
age for profit added to the net rate of premium, 
be indicated, to show that the valuation has not btto 
made upon an erroneous and dangerous principle; % 
which the future profit is anticipated, instead oC the 
actually realised profit during the preceding quinquettkial 
or septennial term being shown. It is most important to 
bear in mind that if in the valuation of the future 
miums the “loading** be included, the effect will be io 
treat as a present asset, available for division, what is,* in 
fact, the reserve for future expenses of management, to 
provide for bonuses which, as we have before pointed 
out, the assured public mil have, and to guard against 
possible fluctuations in the rate of interest and mor^ity ; 
for it will easily be seen that the one may diminish and 
the other increase from financial and sanitary conditions 
over which the most prudent company can have no«con* 
trol. And as regards the assets, it should be made 
apparent that their present value is set down at such a 
sum only as they might reasonably be expected*to rcaiis« 
if they had to be sold at the date of the estimate. To 
deal with this important subject, and with others bearing 
upon it in connection with the affairs of life assurance^ 
companies, in which so many thousands or persons rae 
vitally interested, is admitted to be one of the mcfSt'ctim' 
cult of the social problems of the day. 

The surplus or profit being arrived at by one or other 
of the methods adopted by actuaries, is, in the case of a 
mutual company, divided among the policy-holders by an 
addition to the sum assured payable at death, which is 
termed a rcversionaiy bonus, by a cash payment, or by 
an equivalent reduction in the annual premium jmyable, 
according to the arrangements of the society. 

In a proprietary company a certain proportion only— 
which may be two-lhirds, three-quarters, or four-fifths — is 
divided among the recipients entitled to share therdn, 
according to the provisions of the deed of settlement, 
while the remaining one-third, one-quaner, or onc-fifth, as 
the case may be, goes to the pioprietors or shareholders, 
to remunerate them for the use of their capital, ivhich is 
an important security to the assured body. 

Another very difficult and much -discussed question 
relates to the principles of division as regards the relative 
rights of the different recipiients. Each office will probabljp 
be prepared to show tlia^ its own method of distribution 
is the only correct and equitable one. As, however, scaredy 
two offices adopt the same plan of division of the sui^lus 
among individual policy-holders, and as they caimot all 
be right, wc can only counsel our readers, as they cannof 
alter the matter, to assure their lives in a good office^o 
take all they can get in the way of a bonus, and to hope 
that, to some extent at least, they will participate in the 
profits of the business in proportion to their ^e^ral con- 
tributions to those profits, remembering that the chief 
thing to be considered on their parts is the security oflSred 
by^he office of their choice^ and the certainty that the 
Slip contracted for, and the bonus, whatever it may 
amount to, will be duly paid upon a claim arising. 

And now we shall j^pbaMy be expected to define vdiat 
' we mean by the exm-essiPn a good office.** We cp onfy 
reply bri^y, that in our opinioh an office that merits 
appelkti^ is one that will be able to give ivt* 

tomiKion on the fcUowing points, viz. 

1. aj Accounts^ comprising annual bidance* 

:^eets and valuaiicm retinm^ stating the p^dplA 
and Aiming clesurly the amoumat ris^ 
uesent or oub Valae ctf assets in hand to nMt 
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; x JSj^eHditure.-^lt should be shown that the value of 
t)ie^ loading” or of the pridgaition thereof, ivhatever it 
be that is reserved, is sumcient to cover expenses of 
ifcianagemeht, and to provide for the bonuses which in the 
’ present day the assured insist upon, having. If the expen- 
i^re exceeds the ** loading,** tte office cannot be solvent, 
the working expenses in twelve first-class offices vary 
from seven a half to ten and three-quarters per cent, 
on the premiotn income of the year. 

would be satisfactory, as a rule, 
to iiiKd that there had been none, though cases may arise 
in width an amalgaination between two companies might 
havO taken place to the advantage of both, provided no 
nndup amount were paid for the business. . . 

4. Cifigiton in the Aecefiance of Risks^ so that the 
astuined rate of mortality is not exceeded. This requires 
very ca^ul watching, as will be apparent when we state 
the mortality experience recently collected and pub- 
lidied by the Institute of Actuaries (which embodies the 
e^Mqnce of twen^ important assurance companies, 
iraij^ng over 160426 lives), shows that the duration of 
even among the selected lives upon which assurances 
}kavO*been effected, differs very little, at all events, from 
ttot shown by the Carlisle table of mortality, a table in 
very general use among life assurance companies. The 
reason why the benefit of selection (from which at first 
sight it would appear that the office must derive great 
aavantage, all die lives being subjected to a strict medical I 
Vacamitiatlanyis not greater than it appears in fact by these I 


mumtiatlan)^i8 not greater man it appears in fact by these 
tatierii^o be, is probably that there is always a contrary 
influence at work against the company to induce the 
accept^ce of lives known to be doubtful, if not altogether 
diaeas^ and the unsoundness of which the company's 
examiner cannot always detect, 
c. Sajk Investment of the assets, at a remunerative rate 
ofintarest 

& 6br^/.^ii^^fm^;i/generally, by an efficient actuary. 

. GOLD Aitt) SILVER MARKS. 

MANY articles of gold, and nearly all of silver, and even 
€lectio«plate, bear certain marks, some acquaintance with 
which everybody ought to possess. The marks upon 
the predious mdials are called^* hall marks "—probably 
be^se;, in London, they are put on at the Goldsmiths' 
Halil Only one quality of silver is hall-marked, viz., 
standard silver, in the proportion of eleven ounces and 
two peanywei^ts of pure silver and eighteen penny- 
«^/wht8 m. alfoy to every twelve ounces troy weight. 
Wra gold, the case is different, and a person may pur- 
chase hall-markad gold of many values from about eighty 
ahiltogs per ounce, ahhougfa ^Id worth less than about 
one pound eleven; shillings and sixpence per ounce is 
iery seldom marl^ In 1869 the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
in London discondmied marking gold chains of in- 
nipor quality ; and gold watch cases must be of eighteen 
gold. Some foreign watches marked as eighteen 
ejj^ :gold| have the cases in part made of silver or other 
In England also, sometimes, rings marked 
' sQ|i';j|qM of . superior quality are jKutly of inferior gold. 
Tbftfl Is Ap result of fraud : unprincipled makers some- j 
hall-maiked, after which they 
out/Ae JijNtipn marked and insert it in rings of lower 
valoe* ’ 1* Also done with silver, but to, a less extent. 

Asfloimiw AjSt axticlesf bearing the^hall ipjstrks of ^the 
Ufdmd are ij^t they profess to bq^ we will 

jThey are of frve sorts, as lollfw 
kml Awww proper, denoting the place whete the ^ 
articles were stamped. For Birmingham there ^ an 
anchor; for head; for Chester, a 

dagm;imd tifree sheaves ; for SheffieH, a«crown; i 
tor Ifoik, five ltoia* : for NewcasBe-on*| 

Tyi^, three castles ^or Exeter, a qastle with three towers; I 


for Edinburgh, a castle and lion ; for Glasgow, a tree and 
a fish with a ring in its mouth ; for Dublin, a figure of 
Hibernia. v 

, 2. The duty mark^ which is the head of die reigning 
monarch, and shoi% that duty has been paid. 

3. The standard mark is, for England, a lion passant ; 
for Edinburgh, a thistle ; for Glasgow, a lion rampant ; 
for Ireland, a crowned harp. Gold is also marked with 
figures, as 22 for gold of twenty-two carats, 18 for gold of 
eighteen carats, 9 for gold of nine ^carats; and these 
figures are the only guide the purchaser has to tne quality 
of the metal, 

4. The maker^s mark is the initial^of the maker in 

common capital letters. ^ 

5. The date mark^ which varies vearly, and shows when 
the stamps were impressed. By this marl^ therefore, the 
age of an article can be ascertained. It will be sufficient 
to give the explanations of the date marks of Ae Gold- 
smiths* Company for two hundred years. 1656 to 1675, 
old English capitals ; 1676 to 1695, small Roman letters ; 
1696 to 1715, the court alphabet ; 1716 to 1735, Roman 
capitals; 1736 to 1755, small Roman letters; 1756 to 
17759 old English capitals; 1776 to 179S9 small Roman 
letters ; 1796 to 1815, Roman capitals ; 1816 to 1835, small 
Roman letters ; 1856 to 1855, old English capitals ; 1856 
to 1875, old English sm^l letters. The l^ad of the 
sovereign will aid in explaining the dates. 

Inasmuch as many articles of jewcllexy go into the 
market without any of the above marks, the public have 
no guarantee beyond the word of the dealer. Under the 
circumstances) it is desirable that people should take the 
advice of a leading manufacturer, who saya they ought — 
I, to learn the various qualities and prices di gold ; 2, in- 
quire at time of purchase what quality of gold they are 
buying ; 3, have tne quality plainly stated on an invoice ; 
and 4, pay in proportion to quality. 
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BELL-HAKGING. 

The simplest way to look into the mystery of bells and 
bell-hanging, as known in ordinary houses, will be perhaps 
to trace a wire from the pull at one end to the bell at tne 
other. Fig. 68 is a diagram of a bell-pull such as is usually 
found at the side of the fireplace, and in this, as in nearly 
all, the principle of action is leverage. The lever A is 
pivoted on the screw C, and has on its upper end a knob, 
B, to take hold of. t-The nose of the screw being prolonged 
and screwed to take on the ornamental plate which hides 
the working part, bo: 3 i plate and knob being of various 
patterns and qualities, according to the situation* 


patterns ana qualities, according to tne situation* 
Fastened to a, and also hanging on c, is the drum |>, 


situation* 


round a part of whiph runs a fiat chain, id which there is 
just enough to encircle about one-half of tHe drum, to which 
it is fastened on the top. The lever is only free to move 
between the gap in the rin^, or about a quarter of a circle. 
This movement, however, 1$ quite sufficient A sm^A 
at G in the ring, allows the chain to move out or in wilh. 
each movement of Ae handle. The wire, w, is fastened to 
the lowest link, and proceeds to the cm^ H, the form of 
which is that of a simple triangle hinging on a piv6t aUjhc 
apex, I, the opposite comers having holes to receivsTOie 
wires. In the course of the wire, if the bell is a long 
way off, and not in a direct line, perhaps several of Aei^e 
'cranks will bd foun4> and they also vary in form according 
to Ae diiectioBuof Ae motion requirea. Should the wirer 
have xi, traveal^ long distances nori;iantally, it is passed 
throuffi small staples of galyanised wire to prevent itii, 
weight from dragging it down. The wire used is copper, 
and the price per ounce about 2d. ; b# isv quAnt^^ 
it is much che«r. The bangiw of J;he bell is 
shown at Fig. 67. ^ is a flat brass frame, vWch to 

waS^ ana having a lever arm, B, pivoted qn % to 
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end which lew* opposite the pivot^ the wire, w, and COOKING 

the spiml spring, a, are festened on a iftle boss, or drum, c « i t t c « 

round the ^vot But hanging with B is a long, flat spring, ish. , , 

C, tothe end of which is fastened the D. The spiral Mussels with* Sharp Sauce,-— Cook the mussels as 
spring, s, is nailed to the wall at T, and is fastened at already directed ; turn them out, and set the liquor aside 
sufficient tension to puli back the i^er, B, to its stop, ii, to settle. Leave each mussel in the valve or haif*^U to 
after it has been moved, by the wire, w. The spring, s, which it is attached, removing the other half-sheS. Take 
has, howler, to the whole length of the wire through out the weeds and the parasitic crabs. Neatly, arrange or 
all its various bends and turnings, strained tight right up pile the mussels in the half-shells in the centre of a dish, 
to the hatfUlc, a, Fig. 68, and upon it the balance neces- A soup-plate will serve for a small quantity. Take some. 


sary depends. The flat spring, C, 
to which the bell, D, appends, has r 
for its purpose only the prolonging 
of the swing motion of the bell, for 
It is well known that a single move- 
ment of A will produce a ring continued 
in proportion to the delicacy of the 
balance. Should, however, any bell fail 
to act, the cause will most probably be 
that the length of wire between two ‘of 
the cranks has got stretched or broken, 
in which case the handle, A, Fig. 68, 
will hang down louse. 

Where a number of bells from different 
parts of <'in establishment are all brought 
together, ^they should be arranged on the 


of the mussel-liquor, and with it, 
instead of water, make melted butter, 
using the butter liberally. Add 
pepper and a good dash of vinegar. 


When it boils, pour it over ycto 
mussels, and serve. 

Scaliopetf^ Mussels,— Co6k the mussels 
as above ; pick and take them out of 
their shells. Have scallop-shells or tin 

S ans made of that shape. Put grated 
read-crumbs at the bottom ; on these 
lay mussels, putting amongst them little 
bits of butter ; season with pepper and 
grated nutmeg ; sprinkle more bread- 
crumbs over them, and so oif till the 
shells arc full, covering all with bread- 


bcTl-board in a regular and systematic order— that is, crumbs at the top. Moisten with a sni^l quantity of the 
the smallest, or highest toned, should be at one end, mussel liquor. Set in the oven of your cqoking-stove, « 
and gradually range up to the largest, or deepest or in an American oven, till they are well heated through; 
toned, each succeeding bell a trifle higjier than the and the top nicely browned. 

former. The reason for this arrangement is obvious — Fried Mussels {Grande Cuisine \ — Shake your mussels 
the smiillcr bells allowing the wires to the others to pass in a saucepan with the lid on without water. When well 
over them without touching them. With large numbers i opened take them out of the shells, remove the weed 


of bells together, it would be often difficult ' attached to the root of the tongue (re^y the 

to teU which had been rung, from the slight crabs which nestle inside the 

variation in tone, so the following anange- \ mussel. Lay them on a napkin to cool and 

ment is adopted Each wire passes in as I I drain. Make a batter to dip them in with a 

usual to its respective bell, affixed to which little of their own liquor, flour, butter, and ap. 

is a small catch, liaving at the bottom a ' season with salt, pepper, and what else 

pendulum, which continues to swing a con- //] please. When this is smooth and •wcU- 

siderablc time after the bell has ceased to thickened over the fire, it is ready. Dip the 

ring ; or, better still, after setting in motion I DM)) ) mussels one by one in this ; lay them On 

their respective pendulums, all the wires V board so as not to touch each other. When 

proceed to a single gong, which only utters sauce sticking to them firmly, 

one note* and leaves the pendulum to show them separately in bread-crumbs, And 

which room requires attention. The great ! fry them light brown in a deep small sauce- 

advantage of the latter plan is too evident I ’ pan containing plenty of hot fat. They n»y 

to require even mentioning. ^ 1 served heaped on a dish garnished with 

The numerous forms of bell-pull contrived /t fried parsley, or they make an elegant gar-^ 

to suit the varied requirements of house- ‘Al nish for fried fish served on a napkin. Liwge 

holds, are aU more or less on the same 1 oysters (scalded before dipping in the batter) 

principle as we have illustrated. The wires may be fried and served in the same way. • 

themselves arc afiten passed through •tubes Cackles, — Cockles, especially those .from 

of thin zinc let into tne plaster of the wall, 11^ shores overlying a stratum of clay, after a 

several wires sometimes passing through thorough washing in two or three watesfl, 

• one tul)6 ; but the cranks and connections w- and draining awhile, should be put into salt 

should, if possible, be'where they are acces- Fig. 68. and water— less salt than ^-water, which 

siWo wheb repairs are necessary. In hotels . may be easily ascertained by ^tasting— to 

and lai;^ buildings, electricity is rapidly superseding clcanscf themselves. Let them lie there all night, changing 
the old systim of bell-hanging, and it is now being the water if you can. ^ CocUcs are nicest raasUd on the 
graflla^y introduced Into ordinary houses. *In another baufbf a grate, or a tin laid on the flat top of a cooking 
^ papei^e shall treat fully of electric bells. Speaking- stewe, or in an iron dish set into the oven, and eaten hot 
tabes, again* are very useful and easily coniijdved, oroi- with bread and butter. As soon as they open iWde thw 
nary iron gas-pipe answering the purpose iffly as wdl are done enough ; or they may ^ shalra in a closed 
as, guUa-pesrdia» and at a much less and the saucepan, with no ^ter, over a orisk firej till they are 

fl^fple ends aad whistles can be purchajA sufficiently done. GKkles ma^r be dressed in all the w^s^—except 
kaiidsoine for the most elegant apartmfSt, and fifflcf- ftyinglAractised with oysters and mussels. Thcy.jme 
mifljr cheap to be within the reach of Ae mqvordi- good melded, scalloped, stewed, and in sauce to go wim 

iMkfkn ivirMi. ^ ' n.nv ‘hailed fish. 


pan containing plenty of hot ; 
be served heaped on a dish 


Thevmav 
ished with 


Fig. 68. 


be served heaped on a dish garnished with 
fried parsley, or they make an elegant gar-* 
nish for fried fish served on a napkin. Large 
oysters (scalded before dipping in the batter) 
may be fried and served in the same way. • , 
Cockles, — Cockles, especially those .from^ 
shores overlying a stratum of clay, after a* 
thorough washing in two or three wategfl, 
and draining awhile, should be put into salt 
and water — less salt than ^^water, which 
may be easily ascertained by ^tasting— to 


cheap to be within ^ reach iA the tiH^ordi- 
nary purse. . ^ 

‘WhoK aeveral jpipts terminate in .thejmmnpIacV^' 
n^tiat^ are fittedfwith indicntoi«-*litth»^cny rods 'whiclt 
are jbltown otit>when the whUtle.is nseo^ shovit^ 

whm tlw tStentAh U mquixed. 


Viwauwva, Bw 

KledtiA. 


than in aevendiTmterii ; then bod thirni anhoor ormpM 



t’Sz 


cfsmim* 


temdefy in no more wate^ than will cover them ; then 
stertt them as a stew, thickening their liquor with flour 
^ wjiti4 butter^ apd seasoning witih pepper, salt, and vinegar ; 
V ar scftHop them in their own shells with bread-crumbs^^ 
^ Imttcr, peppar^ moisteiied with a little of their own juice, 
^ and fiirewmed on the top in an oven or before the Are. 
They laay be added, cbo^d to oyster or lobster patties, 
and^ with hamldmim eggs, may eutcr appropriateV into 
any fitih pie^ btit tn^cvery case, the scallop must be well 
bofittdprevidttsjy. 

Sifmd Ojisiers,--A light dish for invalids who find 
aiiwmied oysters too cold and difficult of digestion. * As 
the. oysters, put them and the liquor from the 
ahetti into a small basin, leaving the h^&rds on them ; 
Hhese are not left for the sake of being eaten, unless 
liki4> but for the juice that comes from them. For a 
dMen middle-sized oysters, put into a small saucepan a 
as big as an egg; over this, pour the 
aycMs and their juice ; dredge a very little flour over them, 
aeasoh moderately with pepper and grated nutmeg, add 
two or three table-spoonfuls of cold water ; set the sauce- 
pWfroa a gende fire, keep shaking the oysters round and 
cOtind t SLS soon as the butter is melted and the liquor 
hot, set the saucepan on the side of the stove to let the 
oysters j|et warm through— they must never dot/, which 
woidd m^'dqethem hard and shrunken. Coiiiinue shaking 
oratirring fimn time to time. On a hot dish', -lay a large 
^ aiice of to^ed bread ; on this deposit the oysters with a 
then pour over them nearly all the gravy, leaving 
in the saucepan a table-spoonful or so, into which the grit 
4i^:sediment will have settled. 

sfiiflwwr Fish or Solcn should also be cooked like 
wysiers^ and makes most excellent and strengthening 


figure very conspicuously in American bills of 
fiwie. We have n^ver seen them sent to table in Great 
Britain, though they are to be had for the gathering on 
iliany flfpots. ** Clams,” observes Soyer, “arc a species 
4^'Coclde, only found in Devonshire, Cornwall, paits of 
and on the west coast of Ireland and Scotland.” 
^ The fishy” he adds, “ is much superior in flavour to the 
oyst^, and if eaten raw, should Ik: about the same size ; 
ira if larger, should oe ma4o into soup, or cooked in the 
ssns'way as the oyster." 

Clams [Atnericafi),-^'^xxX, the clams in a stew- 
pMf with about tlie same quantity of water as the juice of 
thw dams. Boil twenty-five or thirty minutes ; remove 
dt;i£he scum that rises, and season with butter and a dust 


Clafns.^Qhxsip clams fine ; stew them in their 
owit-, juice and a little water. Boil fifteen minutes, and 
SNiasoa with butter and pepper. After taking up the hash, 
^tbidben the gravy with one or two egg yolks, and lay bits 
ef * toasted bread cpund the dish. Clams may also be 
ftOBd-in batter, or' with egg and bread-crumbs. 

, . , , VEOETAfiLES, 

cs the ordinary mode of cookiitg vegetables, 
ia to throw them (whether root.s, fohage,4ou^crs, 
seeds) into cold water, after trimming or other 
mpSE^ j to let them lie there, if shrivelled or cK^p- 
they have recovered their, natural criapnw; 
then ifo them into rain or river water, or o^er 
artificially by the addition of a sxmdl 
ontbhnate of ioda ; to keep^em bofltng withouf 
tills is immaterial, though ^it is one 
eping l^ehns a good cedeur) ; to raaipve idl 
aciieins it nses; to cook them enot«^; and^b take 
lAunn np ns t:hey arc done thre^y insC^ of 

iMdng pbndXTy nnd lose thei natml iniees in 

fhe-iirtfcer' t*' 

Ibillhib. thetre t'cas and beans may £e 

lhadvm iaio coU wsil^ 


are best not thrown itfto cold water ; and the ffsaxLet should 
be boiled in the i^st qoaantity of water possible. Potatoes 
requite different matment, according to their kind and 
the soil in wfiich j||b«y grew. Very mealy cxr large potatoes, 
if thrown into boQing water, will fall to pieces outside, 
while still raw in the centre ; while small firm or waxy 
varieties (like the old Dutch) are best thrown into boiling 
salt Water. If you buy potatoes of the grower, he will 
often tell you what treatment suits them. At any rate, an 
experiment *both ways will soon settle the diffipidty. But 
the qualities of potatoes vary, not only with soil and kind, 
but ^so with the period in the season. We have known 
i potatoes, waxy and watery when fii^ dug up, become 
light and floury in Februaiy or March, after the eyes had 
sprouted perhaps three or four inches. The reason is 
plain : superabundant moisture had been drawn ofl^ and 
the stai*ch, which forms one of its component elements, 
had had time to mature itself. 

/low to cook Potatoes , — It is well known that a good 
potato may be spoiled by bad cooking ; and, by good 
management, a bad one may be rendered comparatively 
good. In fact, no vegetable depends more on the cooking 
than a potato. In the first jplace, if the skin is taken on 
them before boiling, it should not be peeled, but scraped, 
for the following reason : if peeled, it is reduced in size 
considerably; besides, the outside removed is the very 
best portion of the root. An iron ssiucepan is preferable 
to a tin one for cooking them, as it prevents their boiling 
so fast ; but the best way is, first to wash them very 
clean, then to put them on the fire with just cold water 
enough to edVer them ; when it has begun to boil, throw 
in a handful of salt, and add a pint of cold water, which 
checks their boiling, and gives them time to be done 
through, without allowing them to crack. As soon as 
done, rather under than over, which may be ascertained 
with a fork, pour the water off them, and replace the 
pan on the fire for a short time, until the remaining 
moisture is evaporated. If not immediately wanted, 
do not place the lid upon them, or the steam will be 
confined, but cover them with a cloth. New potatoes 
require great caution not to over-boil them, or they will 
be tasteless and watery. 

Mashed Potatoes , — After boiling as above, peel them 
into a bowl, mash them immediately with a wooden 
spoon, adding salt, a small quantity of hot milk, and a 
little bit of butter oiled. When served on the dish, it will 
be an improvement to brotvn their surface before the fire, 
or in a gentle oven ; or they may be put in a buttered tin 
or pudding-basin, set into the oven, and then turned out 
on to the dish. . 

I Stewed Onwm^jipignons cn Matelote ), — Peel some large 
onions, taking care not to cut their tops too shoi% in order 
I that they may no^ fall to pieces. Throw them into boil- 
ing water, and let them boil a minute*br two. Take out 
and drain them ; lay them side by side in a stew-pan, 
with a lump of butter, a iKinch of sweet herbs, pq>per and 
salt. In another saucepan, lyown flour in butter, with a 
little chopped onion ; when nicely cedoured^ nuoisien with 
common claret. Burgundy, or cider ; let the sauce thicken, 
and then pour it through a strainer over the onioni in the 
stew-pan, >/hicb you will set upon the fire, and let^em 
stew gently. Give the finishu^ touch with a gMSHcin 
chopped and a dash of vinegst. In your dish lay*' 
as many s^s oC toast as there are cmions ; put an onion 
on cad^ any poiir: the. sauce over the whde. . sauce 
should be thjy^ and is improved by the addition d ststatif, 
^clttor goo^gravy to the wine or cider, on' srfixhig rt 
with browned flour and butter, 

St^ed Turnip {Mitonna^e our Navets),-^K Frendi 
form ' of igaishea turnips, wnich n%ight be cdSed 
piopmty, tnrn^ sau^e, and is very^ aice with boued 
mattoa^ ves^ or>>aIfcry. Fed tumipsi cwTtjhei^^^ 
and set them cm to boil in salted y/ffiai wy aee 
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tender, them out, and in the water in which they 
have been teiled, idmmer some crumbs of bread over a 
gentle fire. Mash the turnips, wamvJthem in another 
saucepan with butter and peppar, then^x them up with 
the boiled bread. Stir two or tj^e 4lig-yc#s in a little 
milk, mix these and anotlicr bit of butter with the bread 
and turnips. Let tlae whole stew gently a minute br two 
to thicken, and serve. • 

Turnip Tops, — In spring an excellent vegetable is 
furnished fry the shoots of turnips. The time- to take 
them is the moment they show signs of running to seed, 
because their season is very short, especially if the 
. weather is dry an4 sunshiny. When once sticky and 
thready, they are over. They are never dear, and in the 
country may often be had for the gathering. In gardens, 
it is worth while making a small late sowing, or leaving a 
patch of turnips, to miuce “ tops/’ because they come in 
when other greens are scarce. After freshening up the 
turnip tops in cold water, throw them into a large jcettlc 
of boiling soft water, and keep boiling, uncovered, until 

3 uite tender. When done, put them into a cullender to 
rain, squeezing them gently with your ladle. Then 
transfer them to a vcgetablc-dish ; press them with the 
bottom of a pbtc, holding the dish upright, to let the 
water run out. Dust the surface with a little pepper, and 
spread a lump of butter over it. Cut the flattened turnip 
lops acrossi^ both ways with a knife, so as to divide them 
into small squares, and serve. Any left cold may be 
heated up next day in a saucepan, after being chopped 
fine with a little butter and salt ; they are even better so 
than they are the first day, • 

There are other garden roots whose spring shoots, on 
starting up to seed, arc not only available but good as 
vegetables ; those of salsify for instance, if soaked and 
served exactly like asparagus, are delicious. 

Celery is a most useful and agreeable plant ; the im- 
perfectly blanched portions give a tempting flavour to 
stews and broths, while the brittle IcjjiffStalks are the 
Englishman’s favourite accompaniment to bread and 
cheese. The following is an approved American recipe 
for its use; — Cut blandied celery as fine as possible, .acid 
salt, and send it to table, where vinegar and egg c:m be 
added if desired. Unless served as soon as prepared, it 
will be apt to turn brown'. Ornament tlie dish with green 
celery leaves. Onions can be prepared in the same manner, 
and make a fine salad for those who relish them. Cooked 
celery is more digestible and equally palatable. 

Celery slewed Brown , — Cut the white part of celery 
into three inch lengths, tie them with thread into little 
bundles, after a good rinsing in a pail of cold water, and 
throw them into boiling broth to cook till tender, which will 
take some twenty or five-and-twenty minutes. Untie the 
bundles as you tal^ them out and arrange them neatly in 
the. middle of a disRl *^Brown a little butter and flour in a 
satJicepan, dilute with the broth which boiled the cekry, 
stir, In'a little mu^oom catchup, pour it over the celery, 
serve. ^ 

While . — Prepare as before, and tie in bun- 
dtety^ wow them into as much boiling water or veal broth 
as wM just cover tbeim As it diminishes, by evaporation, 
fill milk, taking crait to prevent its boiling over or 

burnni||u Keep the quan^ of the boilings as small as 
^Ossibi^ when the qelery is tender, arrange it on the 
dish, thicken tte liqumr with flour and buttf^i(not too 
much of the former), season lightly .with pcppjp and salt, 
and pour it over the celery. The flavour of lie vegcmblc 
sliauU not be overpowered by \ 

Ce^ltJ/fowers and vegetables ar«»is- 

tingutshed mere by the ^asopiat wldch they com^han 
^ any disihietive auagty in ^ natusre of t^ir aulmanco. 

eaulMower Is feitoer and canned yew ow ynntem i 
whiereas, broccoti aftand rhild they too 

tm ofit severer feosits. CohseqitoRtly the 


cauliflower aea$Qn lasts from kbout the middle of June to 
the middle of November. Some broccoli, planted early 
in May will show their faces in autumn, and ctOflMek 
coming in (according to the weather and the variety culti- 
vated) from that time till May, or even June. Green and 
purple broccoli are delicious, but small ; they aie aAsb 
rather a late summer and autumn than a spring crop. 
'J'he usual plan is, to throw the heads trimmed, leaving a 
narrow circlet of shortened leaf-stalks round tliem a 
pail of salt and water, to draw out the insects. The heads 
arc then boiled and served whole. 

A better plan is to cut up your cauliflower heads faito 
sprigs, leaving to each sprig its portion of stalk, and to the 
outer sprigs thefr little bit of green. As you do so: throw 
them into a pail of cold water, without salt. After leavhig 
them there awhile to freshen, put them into a large sauce- 
pan containing plenty of boiling soft water. Let them 
boil fast, with the lid off, till the fork tells you they m 
tender, which will take from fivc-and-twenty minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour. Then take them up vfilfe a 
perforated ladle or strainer, in which you will let each IcHt 
f>f sprigs- drain a few seconds before depositing them in 
their dish. When the whole are neatly piled therein, put 
a lump of butter the size of an egg with a brcakfiast^Gii|m 
of cold water into a saucepan, dust in gradually ^ 
ing tcaspoonful of flour, stirring continually all the white. 
When smooth, add a dessert-spoonful of vinegar and a 
dust of pepper. Let this sauce boil up once, pour it over • 
the cauliflower in the dish, and serve. 

Cauliflowers and Cheese,— Arrange the cooked *sprigs 
on the dish, as above. Put into the sauce instead ctf 
vinegar, a table-spoonful of grated cheese. Pour this over 
the cauliflowers. Sprinkle the surface with a mixture of 
bread-crumbs and grated cheese, and set it before the to:, 
or in the oven, to be slightly browned. 


FURNITURE. 

When articles of furniture are olfcrediat a very low price 
! defects should be sought for ; the cheapest are not alwhys 
I the best. Chests of drawers, with a deep drawer at 
' bottom, and without feet, are more convenient than 
usual make ; nevertheless, the feet are useful in keeping 
tlic drawers dry if they are placed on the ground-flom. 
I'hosc with a deep drawer are only fit for upper bed- 
rooms, but they are most useful for holding bonnets and 
light articles. 

It is a disputed point whether the use of bed-fumittlle 
is detrimental, or not, to health. When draught is oeda- * 
sioned by ill-fitting doors and windows, some protccfiiki 
to the sides of a bedstead is necessary ; but >vh€re 
is no draught, it is better to have no hangings, lie 
old^ashioned four-post bedstead, with its array of dta- ^ 
perics, was suited to the times in which it ortgintotf ; 
yet, even now by some persons these cumbrous^ fiM/ 
posters arc preferred, as giving a grand and impoViMlg: 
appearance to the room. We give, on the next pam, 
an engraving of one of the four-post bedsteads (Fig. 
with the chair, toilette-table, and glass, of the time '0 
Queen Anne. The. table, chair, and mirror arc very 
cTegs^ ; but in the latter, utility is sacrificed to appear- 
anc/; the glass is very small compared with the size of 
the frame, underneath which is a time-piece. The recum- 
bent figures on each side the mirror are of Dresden china, ^ 
atod contain dssences^erfuines, andf cosmetics. 

The Aroians, Fi^ 2 and 3, arc excellent sijjMtutes* 
for fourtopt bedsteads, as they admit of curtains ii^thqgifr 
entircljwxcluding the air. The top-— usually called tw 
tester-should not be cowered excepting net-wod|u^ 
The upright posts vof an Arabian bedstead should 
I pohshtm or painliSd; but they are often left rough jkM," 
f unlightly, to be ^vered with dimity, or other 
whereas this should hai^ from title tester down Ae 



FURKiWRE. 


pliitt and at hack of the npriehts, not be wound round 
llitin. If furnituK is prefeited, it should never be of 
. wtobtten. • , , 

The same objectiona snisht be made to covering the 
' door widi a car|;^ ; but the draught underneath the door 
. and the ventnatiotn caused by the open chimney, prevent 
the carpet from . 

■ ret^ning find 
air. Fur suni'* 
tary imrposes, 
ncndiffi is moi« 
wihiaamiy than 
atnppiiig up the 
dumney. The 
vhidilBdi^aper- 
tme >of a bed- 
xeoua should be 
sdiove the level 
of the head of a 
person udio is 
Iqdiigonthebed, 
coUsequently, 
the bedstead 
should not be 
high. * 

Acaipetunder ' 

' abedstead isob- ' 
leedonableu it 

reodves au the 
dust "and flue, 
uduch, not being 
easily remov* 
able, ' creates a 

'fine nutsery for ... 

fleaa Yet it is 
cflsen economical 


should never be of 




t.l 

II 


tarpety excepting in places where a person would stani 
BO that the floor could be washed once a week wkh san 


BO that the floo 
and watery mvi 
boards should 1 


ould be washed once a week wkh sand 
with soap^ .When this is adopted, the 
aid even and be closely joined, and the 




‘spir 


'“'E6a)sa“” 


bed-side carpets selected be the close-cut pile, which are 
sold erroneously for hcarth^gs. Three of these carpets 
* f round a bod- 

■ steady and a 

fourth before a 
looktpg - glass, 
make a room 
look exceedingly 
, well at a small . 
cost— say, thirty 
shillings, not 
more. A piece 
of Indian mat- 
ting, well bound 
at the two ends, 
is better than 
carpet'orthinoil- 
cloth for laying 
down before the 
I wash-stand, 
i Some persons 
i prefer mitred ” 

I carpets of Kid- 
derminstermake 
joined at the 
ll* corners, and 
' placed round the 
bedstead in one 
piece. This plan 
entails the losing 
half a square o( 








p o- 


■ O'. O m 


to carMtJ^whole df a room, so ibat when tkA cfupet is 
■O We wn at erom ft mhy be turned, that which whffM the 
opposite Md of die room to underneath the ; 

but to he(^ the floe /fnm penetrating, there shodra be a 
of ftcion^<d|^ Ihe'ais&.or the beoktead ida^d un^ 


It‘{ ji|nd tills lodi^.wdBy'Caii. be udped ^th a damp 

dtif, a«<Ntoaiwi/fl» yenji It is most cerdl^ 
oulmier lo'iUtvff- h betj^^ ceftftdy. uncovered with 


'"1 

al at\^h ( 


rial at\^h comer, or nearly a yard of carpet ; and 
p, a ser^^t cannot so well shAe carpets of such a 
^ The ^at objection to an uncOrpted .door is. 
S[p latter is constructed too Often of giMn wood, and 


to a 


fronv theit tendenc)^ to etome loose at 
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the$crews,sothat the glasses swing without check. Com- very dear by the cost of washing the coverings. Mor^ 
mon look^g-glasses have for their backs a thin veneer over^ there is something to be considered in their great 


Of wood, set in with brack. Tho^ oi 
with backs to slide in like 
a box, and are then fixed with i 
a screw. It is best to give a 
high price, and have the fr^ties 
of the glass better finished. It 
is true that at first the screws 
appear fiipi, but in a short time 
a. slight rattle is heard between 
the glass and the wood at the 
back, occasioned ^by the nuts 
of the scre^vs falling off. It may 
seem easy enough to put these 
on again, and it certainly is 
so with proper tools ; but these 
arc not always at hand, and 
the work requires the most deli- 
cate handling, to prevent the nuts 
from scratching, or the filler 
tips from rubbing off the quick- 


better kind are danger of taking fire. 


tie sliding lid of 


A mahogany tpiiette-table, a yard long, surrounded by a 
rim, and having two drawers, can 
be purchased, for ^s. ; one four 
feet long— and this is of ample 
« I size for any ordinary roomn-^r 

• dP * 38s. ; but with an increased num- 

ber of drawers, seven instead of 
^ two, and arranged on each side^ 

^ to leave a vacant space in the 

— - centre, thus forming a kneerhole 

table, it will cost from 90s. to /6 
^ or £ 8 . Every toilcttc-tablc should 

■ J move on casters ; the cheap ones 

‘ are without them, and their addi- 

^ tion increases the expense, unless 

■ ,■■■ — — the matter be arranged between 

' T ip the intending buyer and* seller, 

before purchasing. Marble- 
topped tables are not desimble. 
Articles of glass and china may 


silver. Some glasses arc fastened ^ Articles of glass and china may 

in such a way that only a cabinet-maker can remedy be placed on them with careless hands, and in a hmry 
their defects. Many schemes have been adopted for the such wares arc often broken. * 

greater perfection of this fastening, but none are wholly A servant's bed-room should have as few articles in it as 


successful in glasses of mode- 
rate cost ; but, as looking- 
glasses are rarely purchased 
more than once in a lifetime, 
the price for a good article 
should not be an object. Oval 
looking - glasses have one 
defect, they show only the I 
face and head, the remaining I 
part of the figure being cut off ; H 

therefore^ however handsome 11 

they look, they are not de- , n 

sirable for persons with small 
means, who cannot afford a 
cheval glass. 

There are a great variety of toilette-tables, from the 
simple table with one drawer, to the duchess table with 


are consistent with comfort 
m ^ bgistead, with* 

li mattresses, s^pillow, 

II 9 three blankets, two soft un- 

Jl^ I bleached sheets and pillow- 

slip, a soft and inex^nsive 
colou red counterpane, a chest 
drawers, a looking-glass, 
wash-stand, with the usti^ re- 
II quisites of white ware, and a 
11 chair, are all that is needed, 
j One of the most comfortalde 

^ bedsteads is the truckle or 

s- cross bedstead. These iiave 

gorfe very much out of fashion, 
but they are portable, inexpensive, and desirable to sleep 
on. The next in point of comfort is the iron bedstead, be- 


many drawers and with swing-glass fixed and standing on cause the interlacing laths are flexible. In the matto of 


pedestals, which arc really cleanliness, wood and iron 

smallnests of drawers. Others bedsteadsareequal; the latter 

have, in addition, from three ft- . jf | do not prevent bed insects 

to five drawers below the top / ias)c^>gg7 | from congregating, but the 

ofthe table on each side ; this /OT'W iron is easily cleaned anff 

style is termed knee-hole || uu// // painted. From wooden bed- 

dmwers, and is most useful. ^ ^|| j | steads insects may also be 

A ja^nned toilette-table ( | f wholly extirpated by washing 

with one drawer caii be had Ifc ' , IrJ II strong brine and boiling 

for 9$. One unpalKfed, with- M h j water. The skirtings and 

out, drawers, but with turned « || cracks in the walls, doof^, 

oval-shaped in front, and iB H and window -frames, also 

fmur feet long, may be hgd ll||■||■■gBPlwW ^^1 need the same process, 

for the same price ; the one a f J Figs. 4, 5, 6, and* 7, are pat- 

reqmfa’es^only a toilette-cloth f V 1 _ terns of furniture for a ^cr- 

over the top, the last must ' "U jT J ^ mF vant’s room, 

ha^pink cambric surround- I Jr carpet laid on the 

t>e covered again I ^/r floor of a servant’s room, the 

• withbookmuslingatheredlike healthier and freer'from dirt 

a full skirt round the table ; ^ ^ vredkf the 

or with dimity, bordered with j t t i boards should be washed 

one stripe of coloured bordering taken froiJ the coloured with $a^ and wat&, in winter and summerj^^ A clodc 

stri^jed dimity«. This is a cheap and exqfjffint mc||iod of is essMual in the bedroom, but it should be 3 n ejghs- 

day ]Mls 3 clock, which is inexpensive, and this emek 
should be locked in a box having a glass cover, the 
box being placed* so that the cdvo: opens like, a 
l^ard di^r. ^ alarum clock is useless ; the 
aner a morning* or two, gets accustomed to the somd, 


stri^Mxl dimity«. This is a cheap and exqfjRnt mciiod of is essMual in the bedroom, but it should be 
hbrdertng curtains hung before a recess to simjUte a day ]Mls 3 clock, which is inexpensive, and 
trkrdrpbe, or for the coverm|K of a tmlette-table. yThree should be locked in a box having a glass < 
yards, of coloured striped mmity cost 3^ and from this box being placed* so that the cdvo: opens lil 
tvfonty-bne yards of bordering can jbe reK « l^ard di^r. ^ alarum clock is useless; tli 

. It*muot 00 recollected that, inexpenshne as Hiese tsbfos auer a morning* or two, gets accustomed to f 
and coveriag&^aiuiear to be, they are ukimi^ely rendered and sleeps on regardless of her eacehent ftieod.* 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

/v , ^ ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 

We sball, under tMs head, tteat only ef the more codi- 
mon forms of ar^tive fevers, such as scarlet fever— or, 
as it Is the fashion now to call it, scarlatina — ^measles, 
smeltpox, Md tynhoid and typhus fevers. These diseases 
constitute lihe. |im epidemics, and cause a large pro- 
portidn of d!pe. deaths in any community, especially in 
laiips towns. At the moment at which wc wnte, scarlet 
fever is vfeY' fetal ; it is causing over 200 deaths a week 
in. Lmidoek. We shall treat of it first. 

. Smriif F^vtr^ or Sc&rlatina^ used for a lon^ time to be 
COpfouitded with measles; but it is a very distinct disease 
an hs symptoms and in its importance. Sometimes it 
occurs in such mild forms as to 1^ of no consequence ; at 
other times it is a very serious disease indeed, and comes 
nenrer to a plague than any common disease we have. It 
is not only serious in kseK, but apt to be followed, after 
Ihs htpse df weeks, by dropsy, rheumatism, and other 
consequences that are in themselves dangerous. All we 
sludl do, therefeure, is to point out the general character of 
the disease, and the general and domestic treatment of 
the patient. We take it for granted that the doctor will be 
call^ iti. If we insert a few more specific instructions, it 
will be for those who are beyond the reach of medical advice. 

Scarlet fever begins, like other eruptive fevers, with 
symptoms cC ailnient — shiveriness, sickness, lassitude, and 
heaoa^c^ In addition to these symptoms, there is more 
or less of sore throat, and the back of the mouth and 
thrMi are generally reddish in colour. The soreness of 
the throat is a very characteristic feature of scarlet fever. 
^ the second day of the disease the eruption appears in 
the form Of a red rash ; it comes on nearly everywhere at 
about the same time, but is generally visible on the neck 
and chest before it shows itself on the face. Like the 
sore diroat and die rash, the appearance of the tongue is 
very characteristic in scarlet fever ; it is covered with 
a mite for, through which appear little red papillae or I 
points^ giving the appearance described as the “straw- 
nerry tongue." There if generally a good deal of fever 
present, the temperature of the skin is high, and the higher 
It Is, generally speaking, the more serious is the case. 

Supposing the case to be a mild one, all these symptoms 
are present in a moderate degree. The throat is not very 
sore, the swelUng of the neck is not very great, the fever 
is moderate, and the amount of eruption moderate. It is 
common tw say that when the eruption comes well out, the 
*potKsnt is in less danger, but this is not the case. I'he 
more intense and extensive the eruption, the more severe 
is the disease. 

»Tiie worst cases of scarlet fever are those in which the 
^sease begins with great severity; as when it sets in with 
delirium or convufeiqns^ when the throat is very sore, and 
tbspe is great and diuck swelling of the neck, making 
.awwlowing and breathing diHicult, and when the tempera- 
tnve is very high. According to the severity of the disease 
is to be the course of It. The ve^ mild cases go on 
voK;y weU. About the j[ifich day, the skin, which has been 
the isifet of the rash, begins to peel. off. This process is 
cafisd. desquamation, and it may extend over sefe^l 
which the patient must be considered ito 
need ospeetaUy protection from cold. 

mild cases, recovery is apt to be, interrupted 
by soae i^adisfectory symptoms, spf these, the most 
ctssimocys^^ of the eydlids and face geneij^y, and 
mhg; pdSnTsf ^iheliodyv accompanied with a remwdsablii 
paknesa bf fee ddn. : This is the dropw after ^aribet 
femri apd it oeeurs, to say the least, as feequeixtlysfefe 
nuUsltaclmittaifer * l(mdybe aococoMiued 

by shdaeisss or Jtodi^fae^ still 

It 4 u& or twmity ddys 

after^the dbspm^ UM My after it. Coined 


dently with this dropsy^ the urine may become scanty, 
and darker in col^. 

Very bad case? of scarlet fever are apt to terminate 
fatally, at a veiyh early pefiod> and in a different way. 
Breathing become loud and dimcult, there is a heaviness 
and stupor about the mincUiiid a tendency to wander ; 
and the patient may die in mo or three days, and before 
the appearance of much eruption. 

A child with scarlet fever should be kept in bed ; and, 
even in mild cases, if the weather is cold, hc^ should be 
kept in bed for a consideiable time after the eruption has 
disappeared, so as to avoid exposure to cold. Even when 
he gets up, he should be kept in a comfortable temperature, 
so as not to be chilled. The throat should be gargled 
with warm water. A little sponge mop, dipped in pleasantly 
warm water, may be frequently used for cleansing it, with 
great relief and advantage. A very good mixture for the 
first few days of the disease is the following : — 

Chlorate of pbtash i drachm. 

Spirits of nitre j i drachms. 

Simple syrup 4 drachms. 

Water 4 ounces 

Mix one table-spoonful every four hours in as much water. 

I For children below four years, a dessert-spoonful. 

If dropsy sets in, the child should be kept warm in bed. 
Generally speaking, a little purging is good, and five or 
ten grains of the compound powder of jalap may be given 
every morning, or every other morning, unless there is 
diarrhcea, which should not be checked ; and if there is 
not much fevdt, the following mixture may be given : — 

I Tincture of the perchloride of iron i drachm. 

Simple syrup 3 drachms. 

Distilled water 6 ounces. 

One table-spoonful every six hours. Children under four 
years, a dessert-spoonful^ or two tea-spoonfuls. 

In very Ixid cases of scarlet fever, and in the unavoidable 
absence of medical advice, keep the throat clear with the 
mop, as advised above, and give the following mixture 

Sesquicarbonate of ammonia ... 36 grains. 

Simple syrup i ounce. 

Water ... 6 ounces. 

One table-spoonful every three hours. Children under 
four, a dessert-spoonful. 

To Prevent the Spread of the -When scairlet 

fever occurs in a house, the child affected should be kept 
in a large room, aSid separated from the rest of the family 
as far as be. The patient’s chamber should be 
divested, as far as possible, of curtains, clothing, and 
articles of furniture to which the contagion is apt to stick. 
The patient’s linen, bcd-clothes, &c., as used, ought to be 
well boiled, or exposed to a dry FsArenheit. A 

solution of chloride of lime (one pound to eight gallons of 
water) ought to be kept in the room in plates or basins, or 
in cloths hung on a screen. Another measure which tends , 
to prevent the spread of the disease is to oil the patient’s 
skin well and daily, while it is peeling off. A little of the 
solution of chloride of lime should be mixed wftlr the 
various discharges from the patient’s body. 

Measles.— The next very common eruptive fever 
we have to describe, is measles. Few complaWls are^ 
better know in the domestic sphere, because it afieets 
nearly ewiSy? me once in their lifetime, generally in tlieir 
childhood, u d, also, because it has well-marked and 
easily xecognm^ symptoms. 

Su|»o5mgmlk^ to be. abroad, it may, perhaps, be. 
sus^^ed that a child is gomg to have them sit has ahard 
croupn^ot^ fever, loss orappetite and thjrst,. and if 
these ^ m p innaigre accompanied wi% sneering and red-* 
looking eyes, ana otbet’ signs of a cold^^’ .The .ptient, if 
oM enoun. may complain of weight add beavniess, Ml 

pahft ia m feraiead* Sommime^ Mt 
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not SQ often as in scdrlet fever. This sta|^ may last from 
two to five days* Thcn^ at tlte end of vom two to five 
d^s ihs eruption occurs, first on tlte foiihead and neck, 
then the face, and then gradually in fr« twenty-four to 
thfaty-siJt hours, extends over the trunK It consists of 
litUe red points, dightly elevated, which run into, each 
other so as to have the appcailnce of circular, or crescen- 
tic, patches of eruption. The eruption disappeaj^ on 
pressure, but soon returns again. When the eruption 
appears, the^severity of the symptoms increases. Often 
the cough is much relieved by the appearance of the 
eruption, and on the second day of it^ the symptoms begin 
to abate. By the close of the third or fourth day after 
the eruption, it has well nigh disappeared in the order in 
which it came out. Simple cases soon get well ; but a 
few complications may arise, and a few consequences may 
give trouble, such as ci'uptions on the skin. 

The most serious complication likely to arise, or to 
attend upon an attack of measles, is inflamniation of 
the chest, and in winter this is most likely to be trouble- 
some and even dangerous. The symptoms of this arc the 
continuance of cough and feverishness, and quick breath- 
ing after the eruption has been out for a few days, by which 
time, in simple cases, all the symptoms should be under- 
going abatement. Whether the rnflammation affects the 
substance of the lung, or only the bronchial tubes, is a 
matter that Can only be determined by a medical man. 
(icnerally speaking, in mild weather and in tolerably 
healthy children, measles is not a fatal disease. 

Treatment.— domestic treatment of measles, con- 
sists in keeping the patient in bed, in a room with a 
comfortable temperature, and in administering light diet, 
if the case is mild, that is. If the feverishness is not great, 
and the breathing is but little quickened, little more treat- 
ment is required. The following mixture would tend to 
cool tlic patient and relieve the hard or croupy cough : — 

Citrate of potash 2 scruples. 

Ipccacuaolia wine ti drachms., 

.Simple syrup ... ‘ ... 3 drachms. 

Water 4 ounces. 


One table-spoonful to be taken every four hours by a 
child from tliree to five years old. More or less to older or 
younger children, and according to the fever and hard- 
ness of the cough. 

If the case is at all severe, a doctetr should be called in. 
Indeed, in any case of measles this should be done ; for 
the chest is apt to be seriously and insidiously affected, 
and the disease is apt to leave “ dregs ” as they are called, 
or consequences which require judicious treatment. To 
prevent tne disease spreading, the same measures must be 
adopted as in the case of scarlet fever. There is not 
quite the same u ^en^ , inasmuch as the disease is not 
generally .so fatal. 

It is very curious, that scarlet fever and measles were 
confounded until comparatively recently. Our tabulated 
description will sufficiently indicate the difference of the 
diseases* 


SCARI&T TEVJPR, 

1. ^ 1ft the early symptoms, 
vomftfog is a prominent 
There 1$ an in- 
’dwmrfState of the throaU 
X The eruption occura 
on second day, of the fever. 

The colour of the erup- 
tion scariet . The 

onmtK’n is in I^ge patches 
(hfltesed. 
skin ped^ df 


TDfOfXf Hkf R fall 


MEASLES. « 

j. In the early symptoms, 
sneezing, cough, xind other 
symptoms of a cold arp pro- 
minent. Throat]^ affected 
' 2. The erupti 4 S%es not 
generally occujf so soon ; 
generally on 
. 3. 

and , occurs in $mall 
ft crescentic patche 
4. SBght gwtf — 
skin. % ^ 

5^ Dropsy 




space over small-pox, for it has no business to troubfe 
jinyone now. ^ Vaccination if well done^ and repeated 
once or twice in the course 0/ life, is practically ere^plete 
protection against this most horrible disease. The taw ot 
the land, in the shape of the Compulsory Vaccination Act, 
wisely requires every child to be vaccinated tefoxe it is 
three months did, imless a certificate of its unfitness be 
produced from a medical man. Some dissatisfaaii^n has 
been at times expressed with this most beneficent law ; 
but most unreasonably so. Vaccination is a most simple ' 
operation, it seldom causes much inconvenience* though 
now and then in children disposed to have skin eruptions, 
it occasions one. It is still more seldom, or never, the 
medium of transmitting serious disca.se, and it practically, 
as wc have said, is a protection against one of the most 
loathsome and deadly diseases to which the body is subject. 
The protective power of vaccination may be judged of by 
the fact, that at the Small-Pox Hospital they have not 
had a case of small-pox among the nurses or attendants 
for a period of twenty years or more. Every nurse on 
entering the hospital is re-vaccinated. The safety of 
these nurses, not after the vaccination, but after the re- 
vaccination, shows that vaccination only needs to be 
repeated to be a perfect protection against small-ppx even 
in a small-pox hospital. There is nothing granaer, and 
yet nothing more simple, nothing more beneficent in the 
whole history of medicine than vaccination, and nothing 
can be more unreasonable than the prejudice «^hich it is 
attempted just now to create against it. If it occasionally 
gives activity to an eruptive tendency in a child, this is of 
slight importance, cona^red with the awful eruption of 
small-pox from which the child is saved, involving the 
risk, be it remembered, of permanent disfigurement, of 
blindness, and other consequences. It should also be 
explicitly stated that small-pox is followed by eruptions 
much more frequently, and much more troublesome, than 
in the case of vaccination. As regards the risk of the 
transmission of serious disease from child to another, it; 
is so rare as never to have been seen by many surgeons 
of groat experience ; and even if this peril has to be In- 
curred, it is by no means so great is that of the loathsome 
disease from which it saves. Driven lri>m eveiy other 
stronghold, the anti-vaccinationists have tried to show 
that while small-pox has been prevented by vaccination 
other diseases have in consequence become more rife. 
Well, there is no proof of this. It is a baseless piece of 
assumption, and even if there was any ground for me idea, 
most people would prefer anything to small-pox. To 
object to be saved from small-pox because you may incur ^ 
some other disease, v^uld be about as reasonable as to 
refuse to be saved frSm a railway collision, because you 
might at some future day sprain your ankle in getting out 
of an omnibus. On the whole, nothing can be more un- 
reasonable than the objectiem to be vaccinated. It is not 
only unreasonable, but it is selfish, for an unvaccinatedf 
person is apt to get small-pox and may then convey* a 
dreadful disease to others. Twenty persons have been 
known to get the small-pox from one person xecovering 
from it« In the light of these facts, U is clear that all 
persons should submit cheerfully, nay, thankftilly, to the 
CoEnphlsory Vaccination Act, and have their children vac- 
cinafad. Not only so, all wise persons will be revaccinated, 
at least once in their lifetime, and fadve their child:^ 
revaccxnated as they grow up to mapirity. The ppersition 
sftiould be done witl^^atter in a moist state and direct 
from arn^o arm. Much has been said latgly almr 
lufving MaUer direct from the cow } but this is of lit^ 
conseqmce, provided that matter be taken from a healthy 
child. Vkt the surReries of public* vaccinators, parents 
can judge fisc themselves of the healthiness of ebitebren^^ . 
bm this does im^|tesen the responsibility of vacc;iii||kxri^ 
wSo must consider the selection of good and safe WttxtSic 
apointofthemost vita^impoitaaice. * 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT.— CATTLK 

* IJ— TH£ varieties and breeding of cattle. 

Before entering upon the general ma3nagement of cattle, 
it will be well to describe shortly the principal breeds, 
pointing put their special merits and pnncipal defects, as 
adapted either for the fattening stall or the dairy. 

The Shorihotn is an animal of magnificent shape, being 
very large and full in the body, and low on the leg, with 
fine hopes. The back and belly should form nearly 
straight lines; indeed, in the best animals the body, 
when viewed sideways, forms nearly a parallelogram, 
whose Icngfo is twice its breadth. The fore-quarters are 
ver;^ deep, and the head fine and small, while the dis- 
position IS particularly mild and gentle. 

The Shorthorn is confessedly the most valuable breed 
of cattle wc have, and combines all the useful qualities 


The Ayrshire is another splendid dairy breed. While 
the Shorthorn i$ peculiar for the quantity of the mUk, 
and is hence adjipted to town supply, the Ayrshire seems 
pre-eminently ^ted for the production of butter and 
cheese, the milli^eing not only plentiful, but of a ridher 
qualify. It does not, however, fatten so weU as the Short- 
horn when dried. 

The Ayrshire cow is under the middle size, but of 
singularly handsome proportions. The head is small 
and fine, rather long and narrow at the muLzlc, which is 
black ; the horns are small and short, the eye vc^-y clear 
and lively. The neck is somewhat long and slender, the 
fore-quarters light, and the limbs* fine and dclicate- 
lookmg ; the back, however, is very broad over the hips, 
and the carcase rather deep. The udder is large and 
well-shaped, as might be expected. The usual colour is 
sandy-red, distributed m patches, mingled with white. 



SHOKTHORN COR. 


in a greater proportion than any other animal. It seems 
originally to nave been founded upon a rather coarse breed, 
still known as the Yorkshire, and celebrated for its milking 
qualities beyond the xn^ory of man, but comparatively 


The pedigree of this breed is now 
y old, and hence a well-bred 


faulty in the carcase. 

.three-quarters of a century 
animal stamps its own valuable qualities with remarkable 
certainty upon its prpeeny, so that the purchaser, for in- 
i^tance, of a gopil} bull, obtains an actual return for his 
moRcy in the greater wei^t and better quality of meat 
throughout a numerous onfspring. Eve^ breed almost 
has Imn crossed and more or less influenced by the 
Shorthorn, and always with advantage. 

' ' Of late some breeders have paid more attention to the 



genetaily preferred by London dairymen, 
cows have been known to give sixteen quarts of mUk 
per daYj but cyen the improved Shorthorn cow w?U 
..genera% yi^ sixteen quarts dailwmany of them much 
znore.<^Pitely the Vorkshire cows have been with 

improved Shortborti bulls, and the result is a which 
can hardly be emailed where a larg^ quantity is 

desired, white it fattens well when dr^j^d. It is this latter 
property whicl^ lus^ to make the so valuable, as 
notv>nly do the calves become fit for the butibher ad an 
early but the 6ow hcrselt fetches a good sum when*! 
ed and fattened off. 



The principal drawback to this breed is the rather 
small size, wh^ch involves more labour for the same 
produce. Hcncc this is essentially a country dairy cow, 
but is extending more and more as its merits become 
known. Singularly enough, however, it does not always 
thrive in the rich pastures of England, but in some cases 
the.yield of milk diminishes, ana the animal lays in fat 
instead. ^ In oth^r situations it ans^.'«»t well, but it is best 
to try one or two animals before venturing on a herd. 

Ayrshire cattle can be readily procured at any of the 
fairs in the south-west counties of Scotland. « 

The Alderney^ a Channel Island cow, does not, as is 
pppulply supposed, yield any extraordinary quantity of 
milk, hut is remarkauo for its very rich quality. Hence, 
an Aldernpy cow is often kept in dairies to enrich the pro- 
duce of the stock. It is a small animal, of 
form, as generally met with, looking, in fact, as d^^arvej^ 
from thereat projection of the bones. Whm dried, how- 
ever, fattens well On the whole, this cannot be , 

considered^ very profitable cow, the return of milk not 
bcixzt comi^surate in quality with its mat appetite: 
hen^, very many purchasers of this cdehrRtea breed 
hai^Wen greatly disappointed. Its place is rather to 
supiw the gentleman’s tame with the very richest quality 
of^daii^' prodi^e, where pecuniaiyprofit is not so much 
desired. , • 

The A^ldemey cow is generally very holloiv behind; with 
high shmlders, and a very thin neck, hnd also remark-* 
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able tor very long and thick hair. The colour i« generally The Suffolk is a polled or hornless breed, long cele- * 
white and fawn colour. The Guernsey animals are often brated for its milking ^alities. The hips are very high 
thought to be rather superior; but this is jt doubtful point, and prominent, and the loins usually inclined to be 
Probably the very choicest stock is that w Mr. Dauncey, narrow 5 but this fault might be easily remediM by a 
in Bucks, who has done much to imamve the breed, little careful selection in breeding. The best milkers are 
Many of the animals in his herd haver very few of the very spare animals, with light and narrow heads; As a 
usual defects, but are models of symmetry; while .their fattening beast, however, the Suffolk is inferior, though 
mOking qujditics also have been improved. , the meat is of very good quality. When dried, the cow 

Alderney cattle arc very easily obtainable at South- fattens, p^haps, we might say, tolerably well ; but her 
axnpton. great merit' is as a milker. One animal has be^ known 

A more pAfitable animal in most circumstances is the to yield thirty-two quarts per day, and twenty-four quarts 
Breton^ or Brittany cow, which has rapidly grown in is not an unusual quantity. The quality of the milk is 
popularity since its introduction a few years ago. This not, of course, equal to that of some breeds which yidd 
breed ts vei^ small^even diminutive — rarely standing less ; but is very.good, and makes excellent butter, though 
more than forty-two inches high at the shoulder, and it is said to be inferior for cheese. 

often eight or ten inches less ; but it is remarkable for There is a Welsh breed of black cattle, which often 
its symmetry, har^hood, very great milk-producing quali- produces very good milkers. 



AYRSHIRR COW. 

ties relative to its sire, and peculiar aptitude for laying on The Kerry cow is also well known for its milking quail- 

flesh with very moderate, or even coarse, feeding. The tics. It is rather small, but hardy, and has very much 

head is short, sharp, and fine ; the muzzle sm^l, with of the foraging abilities of the Breton. The cow varies 

beautifully cut nostrils ; eye quick and lively ; ears small greatly, and so do its distinguishing points of excellence. ^ 

and neat ; and horns slender, curving at first upwards In fact, many of the Irish cattle have lately been crossed 

and downwards, the points afterwards turning into each with the Shorthorn breed, and it is very doubtful if dis- 

other. The slenderness of the horns is a great point, and tinctness of race can be established. The Kerry cow 

is always looked for as an indication of good blood. The adds to its other merits that of being che(^^ It can be* 

heck is slender. thei>bcwik straight, loins long and of good easily obtained at almost any town where Irish cattle * 

width, with mp bones rather prominent. The limbs are imported. - 

should be short, straight, and slender. The udder of The cows we have described in this paper are especially 

tjiis lipecies is large in proportion, with the milk-vein^’ good for dairy purposes, and as such arc especially valii- 

wdl developed, able to the cottage fanner who has not sumdent fodder 

The ediour of the Brittany cow is usually white and, available for fattening cattle for the butcher ; while even 

black, or ^ black, but sometimes yellow and red, Ai those farmers who have space to maintain a large stock, 

France, according to Professor Gamgce, a mixture of red often fipd it convenient to keep some cows especially for 

and white is most valued ; but if other points *arc good, milk^f . In our next paper we shall pass on to a con- 

is purely matter of fancy. Take it altogether, sidcilation of the cattle that are best adapted for fattening 

yUS'tow is just the one for a lady's dairy, andt^lmost fit purposes; and having thus noticed all the principal breeds 

^ to be a lady’s pet, being small, gentle, pretty, ^aMy, and of cattle kept, in this country, we ^ll proceed to give 

'productive. For the cottager it is equsJly adamed,. having sfich practical directions for their keepmg*and manage- ^ 

sonwwhat of the ability of the ass to forage foviiltself. ^The lilcnt as tb^ farmer may be able to carry out foR himself, 

is not only plentiful, but of great ritfincss. iffhe Without raving the trouble to call in professional 

smafi dae is the principal drawback to its perfectic^, as sistancey It must be understood that our papers are not 

k tnal^a it unsutliabte for la^gc dairies ; put iiypases at all intended to supersede professional medical advice ; 

where thfa ohjcction docs not apply, it Wfiiy^idn/be but in country jlages^this is not always accessible at onc^ . 

ssiid %it the breed»can hardly be slirpabBsea for miikiftg mdfvfe may at le'^ indicate the best course to 

puiposes. ' « ' I until it can be procured. ‘ • ' iT . 

' ' 
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HOMS OHKWIilNa. 


" ; ODDS AND ENDS. 

; P&tishinff Paste^UjsM a . pound of mottled soap out 
into pi^es^ mixed ’With, half a pound of rotten-stcme in 
powder : put tfaent mto a saucepan with enough of cold 
' water to cover the jmbctute {about three pints) ; boil slowly 
till dissolved to a paste. 

Cemtni for mmdmg Broken Vesseb.-^To half a pint of 
imttc put a sufficient quantity of vinegar in order tb curdle 
it i separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey 
wiffi tne whites at four eggs, beating the whole well to- 
gether j wtiea mix^ add a little quick-lime through a 
sieves until it acquires the consistency of a paste. With 
thiaeeffient bve^e^ vessels or cracks can be repaired ; it 
quickly,, and resists the action of fir<^ and water. 

China . — Mix together equal parts of fine glue, 
white of eggs, and white lead, and with it anoint the edges 
of the article to be mended; press them logether,^^ and 
, when hard and dry scrape off as much of the cement as 
sticks about the joint The juice of garlic is another good 
cement, and leaves no mark where it has been used. 

Waterproof Boots , — 1 have had three pairs of boots 
for the last six years (no shoes), and I think I shall not 
require any more for the next six year^ to come. The 
reason, is, that 1 treat them m the following manner 1 
put a pound of tallow and half a pound of rosin in a pot 
on the fire: when mdtnd and mixe^‘l warm the boots 
and apply the hot stuff with a painter's brush, until 
neither the sole nor the upper leather will Suck in any 
moiXSft If it is desired that the boots ^lould immediately 
take a polish, meJt an ounce of wax with a tea-spoonful 
of lamp-black. A day after the boots have been treated 
with* tallow and rosin, rub over them this wax in turpen- 
tine, but not before the fire. The exterior will then have 
a cocat of wax alone, and will shine like a mirror. Tallow, 
or any other grease becomes rancid and rots the stitching 
as well as leather ; but the roam gives it an antiseptic 
quality which preserves the whole Boots and shoes 
'Should be so large as to admit of wearing cork soles. 

Mothsn—\i furs «or apparel be cnclos^ in a box with a 
litfle oil of turpentine, they will remain free from the 
larvae of moths. 

Antericm Receipt for Com Take half a pint, 

f[ood measure, of white Indian meql, which should be 
' rather coarsely ground. Mix it thoroughly in a large 
Imwl, With one pint of fresh milk, and do not imagine, 
because it seems so thin, that 1 have made a mistake, or 
susp^ the printer, but do as you are bid. Put in what 
is necessary, and into the batter break one fresh egg, 
md with a kitchen fork beat the whole together quickly 
and thoroughly. Have your oven pretty hot, but not 
. scorching. Into a splay-sided round tin pan, of say four 
'inches diameter at the bottom, and two and a half to 
« three inches deep, pour your batter (which will about half 
the pan), and put it into the oven instantly. It ought 

bake, if the js properly r^ulatcd, in about half aft 
. hfoUT. It must be permetfy done to be good. It is to be 
/^ten hot, before the uppear crust falls, and buttered to 
' laste. 


•To erase Status of Ink, Grease, 5 ^.— A vary weak 
Sqhdjon of sulphuric acid will readily take ink-stains from 
ps^ds, but must on no account be used w}th**textile 
fabrics^ For the latter, the best preparation we liavcVried 
is JNnya ink-eraser, which can safely be recommended. 
The':saiM tqanufactiq has also produced preparation 
for neamving^gre^ stains, cleamqg gloves, ani 
* may thus be readily and r^isfacu 

4^|^.^Bowevgr worn and full of boles the web may. 
if the npM leathers are whole, or soundly mended, 
, «!# ffie Smiling fiem, the soles n^v Im covered ^th 
OM «t a very small exd^mse dm shoesbrffi 


simill r 
ifactoril/ 


in appeairaManAti worth canyipg home, made quite sound 
and respectable, and /, to. serve many months in constant 
wear, by being ^us soled, for. die outlay of a few pence. 
Thin shoes than have been worn oidy in-door8i,iiajid which 
are laid aside & account of the tops being shabby, per- 
haps worn out, while the sewing is sound, may be made 
very .tidy by covering with woolfen cloth, or wiui a bk of 
thick knitting, or platted list, stitched bn as close as pos* 
sible to the regular seam. I have seen a pair of boots 
covered with black jeaft so neatly that without very close 
inspection they might easily be mistaken for new boots 
bought of a regular maker. This is surely better than 
wearing them in slatternly holes till they drop off the feet 
and are thrown away as good for nothing. 


HOME GARDENING. 

I ROTATION CROPPING (continued)^ 

I November, — i. The strawberries in this compartment 

will be greatly improved by having a moderate layer of 
well-rotted stable dung carefully put down between, the 
rows. The raspberries will likewise be benefited by being 
treated in a sinmr manner, and in both cases the m.inure 
may be slightly pointed iii-*that is to say, turned into the 
soil with a fork. The former will require no further care 
than the removal of any runners that have hitherto 
escaped, your notice, taking care to avoid cutting away 
any leaves, while the latter need merely have the old canes 
removed for the present. 2. This being all under winter 
crops in a state of progression, it is only necessai^^ to 
say that Where tw'o or more varieties of broccoli arc‘ 
planted, notice should be taken of the periods at which 
each one comes into use, as a ^ide for a future season. 
In the event of \wy severe weather setting in, it would lie 
advisable to have id the Cape broccoli that are ready for 
use cut and suspended in a damp cellar or outhouse, as by 
this means you may keep them for seven'll days, wliercas 
if they were left ex^sed in the open ground a sJiarp frost 
wou^ render them useless in as many hours. 3. Now is 
the time to force any sea-kale you may have to spare, but 
not otherwise, for, remember, the i^ants or stools you take 
up for that purpose will be of no further use for out-door 
purposes. The way to accomplish this, is to take up a 
few, plant them in deep pots, and remove them to a waim 
place, where light cap be entirely excluded. This can be 
easily managed by putting an inverted flower-pot over that 
in which the plants are inserted. This method, of course, 
will produce a foiidi earlier supply, but we prefer the old 
mode of covering each plant with an inverted pot, and 
these receptacles, ground and all, with some kind of 
fermenting materi:jil — such, for instance, as a mixture of 
dung and leaves, or old dung from a half-spent melon or 
cucumber fraJne^ 4. But very littl q^ t|£ntion need be paid 
to. celery in this compartment during' the present month, 
with the exception of earthing up the later kinds as they 
may seem to .require it. It will be found a good plan to 
level down and afterwards fork over the ridges oh whicn 
the early celery lias been grown as soon as it is at liberty, 
t!b give frosts an opportunity of pulverising it, and 
thereby prepare it for a future crop. 5.. As the removal 
of the peas will afford the bmcqoli planted between them 
more room to grow, we may naturally expec^’:& they 
will begia.to look considerate better, both 
unifoE^)f4nd compactnesa. The only attention requisite 
just at pr^f^nt, therefore, is to clear the plants of dead and* 
dying laa^, and of vetmin where prevalent £* As 
ca&Sage pl^!$ will occuw the greater porttan of this 
pfoVi ^ work required will nedwarUy he chiefljr that^ 
oC for and. desl^^oying slqga, ekber by picking 

tbeilh ^hand or diisrii^ liuB plants wim ttme^ 

iBacthfoig Ifodai up foom time tipie as r^ired, andi 
manurmjE and digging the remaining, portion ak-aonn 
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as it \:an be cotiveftiently deare^ 7- By tbis tifne you 
will bare taken up and stored away the c^ots^ and thus 
lendcri^ the space previously occupied^ them ready ibr 
the reception of some other crop. Swuld this position 
be suitable for peas, a row or two taimt be put in with 
advantage, about the dxteentb of tm mondL In any 
case, let the ground be ridged up as soon as possijde, so 
tiat it .may be well pulverised by the time you mean to 
make use of it. Any beets, celery, or parsnips niscy be 
^en up before severe weather sets in, and stored away 
in a cool place ; but they must be covered over with earth 
or silver sand — the latter is preferable. 8. Endive, 
lettuce, and turnips occupying the main portion of this 
department, .there will be a good deal of care required, 
inasmuch as the endive will need blanching by covering 
over with an inverted flower-saucer or a board, for want 
of a better contrivance. The lettuce will require tying-up 
slightly, while the turnips will merely want thinning out 
and keeping free from weeds. 

HYACINTHS 


cultivated in the open air, require soil of a light and 
rieh nature — such, for instance, as a mixture of onc-third 
sandy loam and two-thirds well-decomposed manure ; and 
therefore, where the bed or border is of a damp and heavy 
description, it will be iftccssary to add at least a third of 
silver sand, or light mould, to overcome the injurious 
effects of cold, daycy soil, or otherwise the bulbs would be 
sure to get mouldy, if not rotten. As it is most important 
that the soil be fresh and sweet, the moment bedding 
plants arc done with sec that the groun^ be properly 
ridged up, so us to pennit the air to pulverise it 
thoroughly prior to the bulbs being planted. The said 
bulbs should be planted four inches deep, and from seven 
to eight inches asunder in every direction ; and as soon as 
<hey give indication of having made good root, let them 
have a liberal supply of moisture, but not before. 

From the middle of October to the end of November is 
the best time to plant in the open air, srj, if put in earlier 
in the season, they arc very apt to receive injury from frost 
and wet. 


Those who contemplate r<?aring this much -admired 
flower in pots should plant them singly, in pots four inches 
in diameter, and six inches deep. Our reason for advising 
this method is because, where several are planted together 
in a large pot, one or two may fail, and thereby spoil the 
effect ; whereas, if they arc grown singly, it is easy enough 
to mass perfect and healthy ones together Avithout any risk 
of a failure, for the turning out or transplanting will in no 
way injure them. 

As soon as you have potted as many as you arc likely to 
require, place them in a dry and level place, and cover 
them with a six or eight inch layer of cocoa-nut fibre, 
tanners’ bark, sand^ decayed leaves, iind over this lay a 
bast mat, or something of the kind to keep the rain off. 
They wiU require no water for eight or ten weeks, as the 
• soil on which they stand contains sufficient moisture to 
serve them until uncovered at the expiration of that time, 
whiE^n they will have thrown out an ample supply of roots, 
and may then be gradually supplied with water* SucA of 
the bulto as show their flower truss through this temporary 
covering should beat once selected, and placed in a shady 
SL day m* two ; but if requirea for forcing into 
TSBom by Christmas, it will be necessary to .^rndve them 
to a forcing pit, where they should be plun^w^p to the 
lima in a bottom heat of from seventy seventy-five 
di^rees* Many j^rsons who attempt to fc^lSo thesi bulbs 
&n, simply because they do not place dhem on ^ hard 
substance, and thereby prevent the roots shooting t^ugh 
the imts into the foreix^ in4arialf and also bec»e they 
do not $iia4e them until the leavt^ have 
green hoe. Where the stems have mm loo 
mepi ft wxft bo necessary to remove them to a center. 
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temperatum ; while, on the other hand, sbould the flower 
truss grow squatty, or close to the fblia^ ft wiU be neces- 
sary to increase the top heat, and place an invert 
pot over the piant ; but as soon as the truss shpifs si^s 
of flowering properiy, the said pot may be raised out of the 
bottom heat, and have an ample supply of fresh air and 
moisture. These plants, after remaining on the snt&ce of 
the bed for two or three days, should ^ removed to £be 
greenhouse, or, for want of that, the sitting-room. If yon 
do not want to force the plants into bloom before Maxell^ 
you need merely keep them in a dark place until such time 
as they have made good roots, without which fine bk>oms 
cannot be expected. 

' To rear these bulbs successfully in glasses it will be 
necessary to flit the receptacles with rain water, just high 
enough to touch the base or bottom of the bulbs, and no 
more ; and, having done sp, remove them to a dark cup- 
board, or cellar, where light can be entirely excluded, and 
there let them remain for four or five weeks* At the 
expiration of that time they may be removed to the green- 
house or sitting-room, where an ample supply of li^t can 
be ensured, and a sudden change of temperature Girded 
against. So long as the roots are kept in the dark, there 
will be no necessity to change the water ; but as soon as 
they are exposed to the light it will be advisable to remove 
one half the water once a week, and All up tne glasses 
with fresh without disturbing the roots. A little guano 
added to the water will tend to strengthen the plants, and 
thus improve their blooms. As a preventive gainst their* 
growing spindly, and producing meagre trusses of.flower, 
the room in which they arc kept must not be too warm. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— IV. 

SCIENTIFIC TOYS AND THICKS. 

Some of the toys for winter evenings which have been 
introduced of late are so truly scientific and ingenious, 
that we purpose in this paper to notice a few of the best 
ivhich have been brought out during the last few years for 
the amusement and instruction of the public. 

TAir Siamese Link is probably by this time known to 
most of OUT readers. It is aycry simple contrivance, but 
a fruitful source of merriment on its first introduction into 
a juvenile or other company. It derives its name from 
the Siamese Twins,” lately exhibited in London. It 
consists of a hollow tube, about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and formed of narrow rushes interlaced 
together. This is handed to one of the parly to insert a 
finger in one end^ and a second person in the company ilf 
afterwards requested to do the same in the other. The 
person who has the link should sec that each finger is 
inserted well down into the end, to ensure a firm grip. 
The individuals attached by the link are then told, that; 
they may release themselves, which each, of course, 
attempts to do by withdrawing the finger. But this effein 
causes the link to become elongated, and consequently 
narrows its diameter in proportion ; the more tightly it is 
pulled the narrower it becomes, and the fiimenxs the hold 
It keeps. Nor can it be detached by any aipoun^ of ^ 
pulling, even with the other hands. The secret of release 
IS compression of the link lengthwise^ which brings its 
diameter to the greatest possil^ width, and consequently 
affords sufficient opening for first one and then'the other 
finger to become detached. When a lad)r and a gentle- 
f ipan have been prevailed on to try the lagieriment together, , 
the trick^ds very amusing to the company, a§ well as to 
ImemscV^es. When chiWren are trying the link, ^ 
fingewmay be inserted in each end. 

Tm Chameleon This is something like the 

“gyroscopic toP|’^4vhich was brodght out some years ag^ 
mat is rauch elaborate and amusing. T h^ tofe ft 
wound and spun in the same way, ftit the reyoM^ oiftc 
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*C^ptiits a series of colours^ wbicb, passing rapidly the entire variety of changes the it^^trument is capable 
roimd, appear to form continuous circles, varied in hue of affording would be exhausted, presuming that ten 
Recording, to the jdeasure of the operator. Besides Urn changes per mini^e be effected ; but even this compu* 
ariang^ent, the apparatus includes a number of pieces tation is, we belike, really below the mark, additicmal 
of wire, bent in yaimos shapes, and wheh one of these is objects having b^n included since it was made ; iuid 
inserted into the d^sc, it appears, as it revolves with it, to it may really be said of this apparatus that none other 
form a glass, an effi, a cup and saucer, the human face, can offer so continuous a source of variety and change. 

accor^ng to the shape of the wire. To make a The appreciation ip which the new instrument is so 
further chmage^ a smaller disc is attached to one of thefie justly held, is emphatically confirmed by a lady whose 
wire^ which is fixed into the socket of the top, and this opinion in relation to it must necessarily car^ great 
disc oeing touched with the finger while spinning round, weight with it, being the daughter of the late^Sir David 
produces a second series of brilliant colours. The most Brewstcri who invented the original apparatus, lliis 
novel feature in these tops is the elegant and perfect lady writes : — “ I am sure that my father would have bem 


* which the simple the first to recognise and 

pieces of vdre are made ^ gratified with the 

to assume by their revo- obviou»y great improvc- 

hitiohs. Of course, these ments made, as more 

appduiances are owing to fully carrying out his 

1m wdI 4 cnown law of op« original thought. This 

ties, that the retina of the new jewel kaleidoscope 

c^e retains, for something |Kj|s charmingly verifies its 

like the twelfth part of a I name, and 1 could hardlv 

second, an image pro- I tear myself away from it.’* 

' duced upon it ; and the Sir David Brewster him- 

rapidly fucceeding posi- sq^fstated of his invention, 

tions of the wire conse- ^ that besides proving a 

quently produce upon the popular instrument of 

eye the mmression of an amusement, it would be 

unbroken n^e. School* found of the highest ser- 

boys we familiar with an vice to omarnental art ; 

iHustration of the same c and, certainly, the im- 

law 10 the stick lighted at one end and twirled round mensc variety of exquisite devices this new apparatus 
by ,a string, which gives the appearance of a complete affords, must render it a most desirable acquisition to all 
fiery circle. The chameleon top is sold at very mode* manufacturers who need a la^e variety of beautiful 
rateprices at most toy warehouses and fancy repositories, designs. The Company’s last list of novelties includes \ 
The London Stereoscopic Com- pleasing variety of minor items 

pany, of 54, Cheapside, and Regent which will also be acceptable not 

Street, have alwa)rs issued a budget youngsters for whose 

cf novelties at Christas time, some especial delectation they are pre* 

of which — such as the Wheel of pared, but to their elders who have 

life and the Magic Wand-*-have to provide the feast, and who must 


the firit to recognise and 
to be ratified with the 
obviou»y great improve- 
ments made, as more 
fully carrying out his 
original thought. This 
new jewel kaleidoscope 
charmingly verifies its 
name, and 1 could hardlv 
tear myself away from it.” 
Sir David Brewster him- 
s^f stated of his invention, 
that besides proving a 
popular instrument of 
amusement, it would be 
found of the highest ser- 
vice to ornamental art; 
and, certainly, the im- 


acqubed a wide popularity, many 
of them presenting scientific in- 
struction as well as amusement in 
a high degree. Amongst the many 
diverting and acceptable novelties 
annually produced by them, how*^ 
cver^ none more gratifying— not 
exciting their world-re- 
nowned Wheel of Life — ^has ever 
been issued than the New Patent 
yjswet Kaietdaseoj^ lately brought 
out. This charming optical appa- 
Mratus is handsomely mounted on 
tgohzed stand, an4 even externally 
peqiBttnts an appearance so attrac- 
tive as to renoer it a conspicuous 
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which will also be acceptable not 
only to the youngsters for whose 
especial delectation they are pre- 
pared, but to their elders who have 
to provide the feast, and who must 
congratulate themselves on so at- 
tractive a collection being ready to 
their hand. The series comprises 
ingenious magical tricks, easy of 
performance^ but most perplexing 
to the uninitiated. The Enchanted 
Frame is a contrivance by means 
of which any Album Portrait may 
be instantly produced from a blank 
surface, and its immediate dis- 
appearance effected ; the Dis- 
appearing l ^ram ids is another 
ve^ ingeniouInTiCk — ^the transpo- 
sition of large and smidl pyramids 
affording wonder and amusement, 
without the possibility of discovery ; 


jomament on any drawing-room table, although produced the Black Cup enables the owner to perform in the sim- 
kt'iL |>6pular price. The exquisite designs and beautiful ple^t manner an extraordinary feat in legerdemain, defying 


of colours produced in a variety so inex- detection ; the Mysterious Infants are produced from a 
ar^ enhanced by the introduction of ^cial single coin <placed in a wooden vase — the rapidity with 
Oly'eibitllv jE^bi^acmg brilliant cut jewels, in imitation of <he which the transmutation is accomplished provokesjys^nse 
rareit gims, tubes of movable liquids of rich hues, dhd wonder ; and the Magic Corks exemplify a most 
other items -of ait> and form a continuous succession of and mysue^us mode of secret multiplication, which can 
devices of si^asringv splendour, as agreeable to they be succd&fi^ perfonped by any one. Besides these, 
ediijcafod jiense of the parent as to the intuitive desirer four imvel pilule games, known as the Egyptian Zai^cth, 
for eiberienced by the child. An^l^eniouar the OriSil^lrigure Puzzle, The Right Man in the 

arrangement in ^mechanism of the rcvol^dfe cell* RightPlace,” iffld “One Puzzle to Puzzle One,” are in- 
the objects, besides enabling any combSatfon cludeq^ the same col],qctiaijL 
of espial beauty to. be retained ^ any length . of It i?^ot oUr purpose' to^ spoil the fun of Christmas 


df espial beauty to* be retained .any length , of It :?s;jmt oUr purpose' to^ spoil tl^e fun of Christmas 
time, also ptodupea ^ beautifol effcctih of<tfae chronio- parties; MButrabLer to iperease it by pointing out novelties 
trope^int motidpl' it. is ^ilculated that a pbriod If adapted to introduction among them ; leaving our readers 
nearly htmdm tliBloiis of years would elapse before to puzzle the mysteries attending the^ for themselves* 
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. HOUSEHOLD DECOStATIVE ART. 

Vli-^tATEK ftOWER MAKmO. 

Thk art of pa^ flower making is al. degant* one, and 
capable of very high perfection. It Ijps also this merit, 
that, unlike many accomplishments, the very earliest 
attempts of amateurs are at least pretty, even if nnfit to 
decorate the drawing-room. Paper flowers, when entirely 
made by band, are not very expensive. The component 


white paper anodeb of every she of petal which it bear! 
Mark on every sited petal you talm as a '{Xitteicn how 
many of that site the flower contains. Thon.cM them 
out m paper of. corresponding colour, add itMHte tflteM 
up, as closely imiuting the real flower as you possibly 
can. 

At first it will be well to make up a few fiowers frotn the 
outlined paltems wc shall give. If tliesc arc practis^ 
through the winter months, the learner will be al>le by the 
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1 ^ 1 1 $ for forming mo$t of the iiowerii can be purchased sum»r to copy from nature, and keep by her her own 
a^d, and in that case, of courbc, become fhore costly, patterns taken from the flowers of her own garden. 

"^Hlj^kill is needed to put them together rightly, they make paper flowers a few tools will be reomired. A 

net cost a tliLrd. what the finished flowers do. pair of wooden goffers, which will form bowls of four 

A rosii! 3 s one of those flowers the parts of wh4|h cannot I different sizes, and resemble the, illttstration,.Fig. i ; a 
be bad ready to purchase, and is not a dif&cult^wer tojpair of steel pincer;, Fig. 2 ; a fine pair bf scissors, with 
make, and therefore we will first give ouibrea.det^direc-|!ong points ; some cement ; a reel of very.fipe greeh 
tfohS to construct it. Iflowcr-wirc, and some strong wire for the stems. ^ 

It must not be forgotten (hat of the. paper V It ^ easier for a beginner to fill a basket than a vaa$ ^ 

flower maker is to imitate mttgmsm closely as Msibie ; ^cause iiM bask^ the flowers are closer packed and less 
tberefbi^ the leamca shouldTiBserve wsir When- clitically objarvecn Rather stiff stems suit best for a 

k |a possible, obtain a fiTke^speoiftTea W whatever Asket ;|tmtTor(( vase the finer and more fleaiUejiijpk 
fewer you det^re to copy from the garden or conservatoryu feeded. The stems are not seen in.a basket, ammay be 
*£kamine itdrellpand then pick it to pieces, Cut out m made stronger., Choojm plain wire, untov«^d. Either 46r 

M- vot. T. , 



HOUSEHOLD DDCORATnnB AitT. 



txuket i«fll t»e acnded ; for 

^ »t Mf ol po<i 44 fitk » backct-well closdy, and 
t «]p widi a )1W iu the Venire. A vuc must be &kA \ 
i& die tbp. Utik it bold the> dowers in tlieir 
. Dm OUMt idnut Im puHed out, sad should be 
tw0 fittfltt freest and one pm brown 
Freaieb tissaerpaiMr must be used for dowers Conunon 
di me «r{D sot cris^ or goder well, nor is it sufficiently 
tWMfdiept and bn^ hued rhe 1 rench paper seems 
mrHmni «eL to 6a, a small sheet— but many roses can 
De MwAb <qS shmennyworth of the paper. The pink 
ukdMB ape about 6a. each You can also buy vai legated 
WtStf or pink, yellow, buff, and red and yellow-streaked 
l|(Mtfl, nuUle up admirably lor roses, ahd tulips, and 
latMUneSi imitating nature very closelv 
A jlatge square pmcushion, with only a calico cover, is 

T0 tmke the Cement — Take an ounce of gum tiagv 
and a little bit of alum the size of two pcis Pul 
in a wide-mouthcd small bottle, oi small pomatum 
pMs Mix a little flour and cold watci Pour it on the 
gttiQf and let it stand m the oven till dis&ol^ ed, assisting it if 
necessary by kneading it with a piece of wood Melt it to 
n Stronjr jelly that will not harden for a few weeks One 
of tihe nower wires, eight inches long, ;s the best thing to 
use for apj|;dyii\g the cement 

3 f> mikf a CtMage Mos^^ thiec sheets of three different 
shaides of deep pink paper aio needed, and one of green , 
alio little cotton wool, and a xcel of green sewing 

idk; 

TkeifO ate five difFcrcnt-sued leaves used for i cabbage- 
rpae, kOA a square piece lake a little piece of wool, and 
CpDVOtlM tt with the square of paper, make it into a little 
tNiJIf aaa tie it round You will need two more of these 
Imn 'be^ to cut out the p( tals J ohl the p ipcr so as to 
out eight each time. If the paper is folded too thick it can 
. never be cut wU, but on the contnry the scissors are 
eppilcMl Out of the darkest shade eut I igs 3 and 4, 
ame of eacht and*nine of Jig 5 m the middle shade 
These petals are to be crimptd, which is done by laying 
one at a tiitte on the cushion, and also bung them down 
lengthways with the pincers, which aic held between the 
fitigerstf l^ging thc< prongs nearly together, and pinching 
19 die paper between them, so as to mikc the irregular 
onsp-looktng creases noticed in the heart of a rose. The 
manes must be very stiong, and the leaves quite crimped 
up, s^otking the strokes fiom a to u, Fig 6, which 
^rej^sents Fig. 6 when crimped The pincers arc held in 
the tight hand, and the petal on the cushion by the left 
Stioc together with cement by thru naiiow ends three 
petab of Fig ^ three of 1 ig ind ihiec of I ig 6, as 
Ibown in Fig Or Make two moic gioups m the same 
way, which will use up all the petals you ha\% 
a Cut out in thq miadle shade of paper nine petals like 
Xig* 10. Lay ’'each separately on the cushion and with 
tllfc aecond^sued goffer rub it gently, pressing it in the 
**laiddi.Otin It culls all round the bowl of the goffer , then 
gull it iUD smaller with the third-sized goffer, and turn 
at extreme edges very slightly with the poipt of the 

Put three of these leaves on the outstde\/ each 
nf itei tfirie groups of kaves Then with the ceinbnt fix 
UMtifUMpbi ^ the three groups of teavcu upon one oLthe 
glbrnulhm Ahown full size m i ig. a Cut off next three 
MM ’pukSk. uf 3, throe of Fig. 4 » pd ^reo of 
Figq gy 4wpl dMwip uiem as you di^ the first CemenL 
OMItfdAar in tl^ little groups, one of Fig. 3, (mL 
Aga 4, aM ent Hg* 5 Ibcn tie the three htde balW 
wiSi M IlgfWggoiM of leaves upon {bem, t» thetfpp 
wire4M% fWbt Inelfei teng Be auij it is.*ied 
.finnlya iff db Mf off m wi«® has a^tmy.&ook 
wilkteL Tie the balls so tnat Ae g 
leavtaTIMd^ tom « those and welksKaped heait 
M«i Tto inUii bfi ettiMty hidden by the |Wtab, 


Then in the dme emteh bsAweiBi i^hese thrfie 
cement the tbnee luetie ^nps of thvee petals wbiw you 
]^e just cninpe 4 Next pxt out twenty-four petals like 
Fig 10 Goffer fbem on the cushion, usmg the laigwt 
and the second goffer to sixteen of them, and the mt& 
goffer to the other eight Cud them aB ba^ at the edgl^s 
with tHe pomt of the pmcem. Mold the rose in your hand 
downwards, and put on, by touching the lower pomt bf 
each leaf with cement, the eight leaves first, and then the 
other sixteen of the twenty-four, layinj^ them jregularly all 
round, one a little over the other. Now leave the rose to 
dry, having finished by cementing the base well. 

The reason why it is best to cut-out a few petals at 
a time and place them on, and then return to the task of 
making more petals, is because, if the first leaves are jet 
wLt when the next ait applied, they will all come off m 
pitches before the flovicr is finished, and spotlit. 

The calyx must be added as soon as the rose is dr 
The easiest and best way is to buy rose calyxes by the 
dozen If, however, the amiteui wishes to make them 
hcisclf, she must purchase a sheet of biight palc-gieen 
paper, not tissue, and cut out the calyx like Fig u, keep- 
ing the spikes as sharp and natural as possible. It must 
then be coveied thickly with ctment and left to drj 
Afterwards it must be united by fastening the side A » to 
C Dby the little bit seen projecting from A to B Let this 
dry Then thoioughly cement the msidc, put in a ver> 
little ^\ool, enough to fill the cup of the calyx, and slip it 
up the wire with the pait fiom A to c meeting the swell 
of the pctih to which the cement is attached If the 
petals drop too much, the spires of the calyx may be 
fastened to them with a touch of cement to suppoit them 

Cut a long btnp of green tissue paper, half an inch 
wide, and veiy even Oum it slightly from a to B, and 
attach this to the caljx Hold the wire stem m one lianjl 
and by passing it nimbly through the fingers of the other 
hand roll the paper tightly and smoothly all down the 
stalk Leave iKe flower upside down, to dty coinpletcl) 
It is best to place it m a box till the next day Then with 
the points of the goffets set and turn the rose petals and 
curl them anyway you like, to imitate nature as closely as 
possible If the flower is for a basket, use it as it is. J 01 
a vase, it had better be made into a sprig, by adding a bncl 
with a leaf to it, tj in/ the stems of these to the rose stepi 
with the gieen silk, or fine wiic, and covering it again 
with papei Then lowci down on the rose stem add 
another leaf m the some way, and again cover that 
join with giccn 'paper Bend the stems gracefullyvand 
naturally, and bend the leaves also 

Leaves arc never made in the paper They must be 
bought, which th.^ can be for the puiposc, in dozens 01 
half-dozens, and aru made of muslin Vary them m colour 
as much as possible ^ 

These roses may be made m anyffilade of pmk, from a 
pale tint to a deep rose colour. Yellow roses can also be 
formed from the same pattern, but au better cut a mere 
shade smaller m every petal The yelknv need three 
shades — the lightest for the petals Figs 3 and 4, the 
mddle for Figs 5 and 8 , and the darkest for Fig. iq 
F or a damask rose cut the patterns visibly smaller. 

To cut the patterns, first trace the diagrams from i!lie 
Houskhold Guide on any thm pMer ; cur themjduc, and 
cut thin card patterns from them Having 
the pin^bbage-roses, mark them m ink ” cabbage tm ” 
Cut an^er seb make them slightly smaller, and label 
themr* ydlow^tose.’^ 1 hen another set, cuttmg ifhem away 
ah round the ettec decidedly smaller, and label ^ damoMc 
rosa? If yott ^ tntt on them how many petals qi eacli 
are w^t«4, yon w lUttems ready for nsn* 

the dht &sk rosq, are bo& mode wkh 
this tHfioMite to the xabbagc'^roie, that m the ^tre of 
each ftbese is a heart of stamens and pistil^ nmd the pet^ 
made mta little groups os befon desor^lHki^ are attadM 



thit mtead oT la oC «yciiip^ 

thoiecentm wills0ott^besiW4^ 

4ait .out, fj^ nnjst ^ all (f^t^ 4<^jsipi®it a^4. 
§i^3ill^te^ o#^ec<jtaj4r.* cttomg 

or £ 0 fflMid«iy Ip^wd^r a httte 

gom in a ^tatacer, and wHh a cametVhair bm?h tjiC indium 
^:mii^ ^<wn >eU, the three first sim entir^ on Ae 
ri(^ amt&e two largest hatf wav ai^er whtch 
be altowod to dry thoroughly. 


QUIBE. 


COOKING. ‘ 

MUSHROOMS AND PICKLES. 

Mnshrooms are best done in a dish, in the oven 
of a cpoking^atoveij or before a brisk fireia an American 
oven. On the gridiron, they aie difiicult to keep from 
breasting and losing their juice before they are done 
enough. Seibct mushrooms completely opened, free 
from grit and maggots, and yet nearly arrived at ma- 
turity. Respecting these, Mr. Alexander Forsyth says, 
^The smaU mushrooms so much prized in noblemen’s 
famflies fear bottling, arc by no means thrifty as food for 
working people, bearing as they do the same r^ation- to 
fiiU-gi'own mushrooms that well-fed veal does to beef. 
Vk^en the gill of the mushroom has got its rich colour 
and its d^fcious odour, and whilst the curtain hangs 
ronuid the outer edge like a fringe, the mushroom is in 
perfection, and all that it tlicn requires is heat enough to 
cocdc.it, and a little salt to eat it with ; and with such a 
sauce as this, dry bread or boiled potatoes arc able to 
do the work of a rich meal at a very small cost. If you 
look at some fields in autumn, the crop of mushrooms 
reminds you of the manna that the people gathered every 
morning ; and, at the present high prices of flesh-meat, 
a good dish of savoury mushrooms would be to many a 
poor person as if the windows of heaven had indeed been 
opened to them, llie common field-mdshroom is easily 
known by its flesk^-cglaured gill and its sweet smell. The 
Scotch linnets {Agaricus or^adis) are easily told ; ahd 
aMpugfa they Ipok a little coar^ they are quite safe to 
be ♦aten.’* Peel off the upiper thin skin from your mush- 
rooms, remove die stalks, and lay them in your dish flat 
on their backs. On each lav, according to their size, 
several little bits of butter as big as hazel-nuts, dust 
slightly widi pepper and salt, and set into the oven. As 
soon as the gills drop and their juice rgns from them (in 
from seven to fifteen minutes) they are done enough ; serve 
in the dish in which they are cooked. If the oven is fierce 
you iniiy cover that dish with another on setting in. 

Siewd Mushrooms in any eatable stage 

malce go<^ stews ; weprefer a mixture for the sake of the 
catchop from the eMmies, and of the pleasant fieshiness 
of th^ ypungcr samples, amongst which a fair propoition 
mb^ons maybe admitted. Pr^are as before, removing 
e the /stalks firom advanced mushrooms only. Put them 

ifi a savicepan with a little good broth and its floating fat, 
a butter^ and R parsimonious sprinkling of pepper 
and rSet them m the fire ; when they bc^ to warm, 
dpi^ the lid to keep in the steam ; give g toss and a 
time to time* In about ten minutes they will 
JjgjiitiBIm and juicy ; serve garnished with buttered toast 
in small squares or triangles. 
iSnshrotm Catchup {jPraciia^U f^n4 

eMfUchup yfetd^ by mushroomi, and cb pror 

“ .merely ob the 


^ ^ Jf eak to make it with, depend 

if rjkiijyi thqr wiH l>e full 
veiaK 
say, thi 

taslb 

alt enough. If ^ bavt saore 
coBOi ft 'lQ^^ ott ma.^ ad4 ‘^teat, ta. /int 
time to tim<S*''1!eav€ them in tiM) IMeC) mi fin^ 




Wteioji »>., thi^ 9r :tifiaik» « 

day.. through 

the liquor iiroia them. Boil this liquor ludf • W/BW 
When - you ^ lb on the fire^ add for each 
muahrooims two ounces of bruised ginger, the asuM flMI 
of whole pepper and allspice, four ounces sddniMk # 
Qusfxier of an ounce of macc, six sbalots, and twowaSas 


macoi Six shalots, and two 

cloves of garliq, both chopped sswU. The oligect of 
last la to give a vdish withciut their being acdAdly 
some cooks overdose their catchup with cloves, bul it iim 
to taste of nothing but spice, the miishrooaMi, m pestnt of 
fact, might be omitted. After the half^ous's boiUl^'* 
strain off the s^jce,and let the catchup stand tosetsfle 1 
cool, bottle it Ofl into bottles containing hdf a pji;^ at iha 
very most, and seal the corks in the way to bp ihoctjiymp 
indicated. When you are able to gather mushrooih^yq|ua« 
self, do not pull them up by the root, but cut tlipm owj^ 
above it with a very sharp knife, for |wo rpsmna: 
the mould adhering to the root will fall an^^St thg 
of your mushrooms, and render them too milty eat^{ 
— you cannot cleanse them from th^ grit. SeccindIy»1SU^^ 
rooms mostly grow in clusters, e^pci^y when ^idldVRbB^.S 
by pulling up a mushroom you distuib the soi^ of tkp 
whole cluster, and prevent the development ^ 

would otherwise come on ; whereas, by cutting, there is ^ 
disturbance of the roots, and the successionalmur'^~'^^^‘ 
follow in due course. Do not throw 
into a basket, but deposit them in regular ^liayms 
the top downwairds and the gills and stalk uppcsmist ^ 
they will carry muck bett;pr so, and make freri»er*lQ!(4dp|^ 
specimens. 

Mushtootn 7 oast , — Peel off the thin upper sltm frean 
your mushrooms, and cut short the stadks. Set thieix;i on 
the fire in hot vinegar and water. As soon as they IbAve 
boiled up once or twice, take them out, let drai^ diem 
on the fire in a saucepan with a lump of butter, toss t;be<h 
well in it, dust in flour, moisten sparingly with good st€« 
broth, season with pepper, salt, cbimp^ parsley, and/g " 
morsel of garlic. When the stew boi% take it the 
thicken with egg-yolks and a tpspoonful of vinogtg^ 
Pour the whole over a laige round of buttered toast, ovA 
serve hot. 

Pickled Hou^keepers 

the difficulty of keeping pickled mushrooms, eopeoaflly 
middle-sized ones (not buttons), from mopldiimj 
theless, while the season lasts, it is conveniiciil 
a stock of both, using the larger mushrooms 
reserving the pickled buttons. Procure eitliier of tbm qih 
fresh.as may be ; cut off the root only of the stalkis of iko 
buttons, and wipe oft with a cloth any soil ikkt tmy 
adhere to them. Set on the ture enough vinegar tp ooswr 
them, with sak and spices ; as with catchup, thg 
must not be in excess, or they will com{iletely cui;tbguM V 
the mushroom flavour, When^the vinegar appiroache^r 
boiling, throw in the buttons, and let them bou two or 
three minutes ; then take them out, put them in _ 
warffted, wide-mouthed bottles, pOur the hot mma 
vinegar over them, and cork them Nfrxt 

day fiUlup with some of the reserved vinegar, titt g: 
but t'^ch the bottom of the cork $ the seeood day do 
same, if there is any vacancy, so as to df air m 
th\b 0 tiies as possible. Tliop cork down Jar good and |lil» 
an>\ hermetically seal the tops of die When Ob 

once opened it jdmnld he speedily oonsurood ; 
lu therefore,«wil;k3^ iS^nOly 

r nsuhroom saaet‘ mth lnittoto«. For Mea 
.jkx, 'wich not be too fonwani (meik qr 

tlour^ wAer then Mack), seel' off the thm ontv ikwi . 
r^^ve the%^, oit into.c<»UN^ent lOsad nwHi t % 

tltem 'SfroHAouthed bottli^ fn|S fsm. 

them ht» vtiicjgtkr, «nd epioed. wafaiailOt* 

W 4M(/!hv «*«? 



cooiexMC. 


iiiMlieH'vesild,-orerage^&«,nlxtwopoii^ mill 
it.i{a}Brter of apoimd tf ydlow beei-wax or a em^ 
P otmen of tiHlow, to toftea tbe compositioa ; a talww 
verfecHy, as it is better the brax should .be a 
, Sole' too son duM, a iktie too brittle. 'When well com* 
bindil l6t It edtl td as' to be only just liquid, when you 
maydto the oecicsof the bottles in it up to the rim round 
the ne» Itntffibe coloured with yellow ochre, red lead. 




requis|M) jpdt .'te'dip the bottles in the wax until it has 
eoeltlii' vm^jidntly, far if too hot it win cause the necks 


(rf tMibOttlfiS^ SDlits 

We^lnuts , — The great point wi^i these is to 


nor tab li|Ue. A few sunshiny days, by solidifying the 
olibbn inibibed by the tree, will mwe all the difference. 
If ibe huts are gathered too young they ivill melt in the 

' « . aY .a a aa aaa a a a laa « 


tbe dlssolvinjir action of the vinegar for years. The test of 
thoit fitness is when a laim pin (not a needle) can without 
difficulty be thrust throu^ tne walnuts in any direction ; 
if it cannot, they are too forward. Of the two, it is 
better to be a little before time than a little after 
time., atn the fomier case, the walnuts arc good so long 
as they last ; in the latter, they are often quite useless. 
After najdienni^ wipe the green walnuts, one by one, 
with^a coarse: doth which you are not afraid of staining. 
La/tbem laTthe sun, or at a distance from a slow fire, two 
or tbrse hcAirs to dry, turning them occasionally. This 
Wffljdhise them to absorb the pickle more readily. Then 
into a brine of salt and water, strong enough to 
ho j^membering that a stale egg floats in weaker 
bline 'tiiM a fresh one. Turn them about in this brine 
onOe a day, with a wooden spoon, and let them remain 
there sevml days, or a week, till they are ouite black all 
over. When their complexion is what coiud be wished, 
take them out of the brine, put them, in single layers, in 
deves, or on coarse sackcloth, to dry and drain in the 
son^ turn them oifce or twice, handling them gently. 
^Afhen tolerably dry, firrangc them in the pickle-jars^ 
•es wide-mouth^ bottles, in which they are to be kept. 
Put the requisite quanti^ of vinegar to cover them in a 
we&*'tiim«d saucj^aii, with the approved spices*-wholc 
pepper, borised ginger, clove^ mace, &c. When wanted 
very bot, dtpsicums and scraped horse-radish are added, 
but my destroy the natural flavour of the pickle. Set the 
saucepktl otitne fire, and as soon as the vine^r begins 
^ boh, take it off. When nearly cool pour it over the 
walnuts, giving to each jar its share of spice, and covering 
them completely. When cold, tie down the jars with 
it^stene4 bladder, or cork the bottles, and dip their 
heads and necks^ in the mixture of resin, &c., for sealing 
^jdian hermetically, already given. If a few pickled 
'Aifilnuts arc wanied for speedy use, pierce each one 
throughout widi a needle, crosswise and lengthwise, 
shffiw putting them into the jar, and pour the vinegar 
oyer them after warming the jar to pre- 
nmktaii:. Walnuts not only make a pleasant 
*«plkd|^.tQ he oatmi with cold roast meat, but a Utie bit, 
3i^:MrqMa|Ptor of a walnut, crushed smooth, with\des- 
the, vinegar, greatly relieves a hash of 
tntfltM, bM goose, duck, or wad fowl, besides improv|[ig 
the tdwhf m gravy. w 

pickles, as with «vciy after 
Ohjqm he is to make up ycur mind wndT youi 

onions s6ft, so« hard, 

mid wiilty r pretty when white, and Umled 

but often taste of Nothing Jut of the 
; in teown vinegar, tetth lefs fierr^ndimei 
yOucaa ftum ds iVdl as me that you aig^^ing pickli 
^llliiggiiiii^athd^ } expose them to and a 

for a fioqpMt tar w. *-Pudi>them without too tnufth waste, 
wVr in^ boBbig 


salt and water f aftm moodier jboii .up take them off^tlia 
fire, and let stand m nearly cool 0min well on a nafUun, ' 
put them in jam or bottles, and pour over them hot 
winegar with spice boiled in it. When they are .coldir it 
will be well to fiQ^p with vinegar if requiiicd,^attd 
or tie down close. ' / 

Forward, hot, white pickled onions, after peeling, ssft 
them, and leave them there two or three days. Take out, 

‘ ain, pack in bottles, and pou 
or pyroligneous acid, in which plenty of capsi;:um8 have 
been steeped. 

Pickled Red Cabbage,^ZvX the cabbage, leaving it with 
a stall^ in dry weather ; remove all She outer leaves, till 
there is nothing remaining except the central' hard ball 
which you mean to pickle. Hang the cabbages sin]^, if 
there be more than one, by the stalks, in a current m air 
in the shade. A draughty passage answers weU. At the 
end of a fortnight or three weeks, take down the cabbages, 
and shred them with a carving-knife to the proper thin- 
ness, into a shallow earthen vessel Some housekeepers 
then sprinkle the cabbage with plenty of salt, and leave it 
in it several days. The result is that the salt draws out a 
good deal of the sap of the cabbage (and with it the natu- 
ral flavour), leaving room in the sap-vessels for the vinegar 
to replace it. It is not this salt, but the vinegar and 
spices, which make the pickle keej^. We ourselves do 
not salt pickled red cabbage, but put a little salt into the 
vinegar instead. Pack the shredded (and salted) cabbage 
in the jars as tightly as possible. Boil the spices in the 
vinegar, and pour them over the cabbage hoi, A small 
quantity of cabbage for immediate use may be boiled 
in the vinegar three or four minutes. Those who like red 
cabbage Jirm in substance^ should pour the vinegar over 
it caldu 

Pickled FremhBeans. — These, which wc consider among 
the poorest of pickles, more frequently appear in company 
as mixed pickles, than alone. They are associated with 
cauliflower sprigs, radish pods, gherkins, small green cap- 
sicums, and others. Gather them young, leaving a bit of 
the stalk, and not pinching off the pointed end. Salt them 
in brine, drain them, pack them in their jar with bruised 
ginger and other spices, and pour scalding hot vinegar 
over them. Those who have gardens do well, towards 
the close of summer, to keep an omnium-gatkerum 
pickle-pot containing vinegar^ in which to throw any of 
the articles which make up mixed pickle, as they become 
fit. When the cq^lection is large enough to fill a jar, it 
can be packed therein in approved disorder ; hot vinegar, 
with or without spice (for several pickles, as tarragon, 
nasturtiums, and .^psicums, require no spice), can be 
poured over the medley, and the jar made air-tight for 
future use. Note that when a mixed pickle jar is opened, 
the cauliflower and the French are sure to be left 

the last. 

Pickled Radish Pods* — In most gardens a few radishes 
remain which have grown too big and sticky to eat , 
them stand, if not for seed at least for pickle. Gather the 
pods when the seeds within them are full grown bu^ soft 
— tr., in the condition of green peas. Four over them 
scalding s^t and water, and let them stand in it till 
cold; then take out, and drain. When drained, pack 
them in their bottle, and pour over them hoL^^cea 
vinegar. Tie down the cover provisionally. In sTiffiF 
days a nsbod deal of vinegar win have oeen absorbed by 
the pqr;!^ and must be replaced by mom. there is 

no more shriiflcing of the vinegar, the jar m^oa^Qrkod, 
or tied down fojfinnpd* .j . • 

In 4 ^ next paplhi^ shdl ^ on mUx the subio^ of 
pickleibnd p]reserves^i& 4 fl^vj^:^thu& come fo an end 
of ojir m^pes^n plain cooler, ^^^hali go qn tdJbe 
more advanced brancSes of the. » 

Use and dfiscription of the amplemcnln^ifl^ ate 
necsesary ma-latcliets 


CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE; 


\J nw ^i-oiriKr but as numy people oWect to tfte fl«ro» of 

yi^ ^ HINXS QN CARvIHG. . penon diouhl be askra 'whetker or no be detnv ; 

G0OSf^—k gooib, Fig. 30 , is a very- awhmsi Kid to soning'-^iebja prefentKetothe teniiatiiffiiii^wiu^,^ 
tarve, because the joints are dUBcmt to separate. The carver should help a little, along vrith the meat, to moeo’e^ 
carving ef an Kd goose h certainly rtougfa JK> enough, like it The seasoning, or stuffing, is found by 
and is very apt, unless carefully inanag^ to endanger open what is called the apron, at c, from c to S, at ^ 










the elea 


a littl?on jffte Bid<r ofi 
ices rrdih 0nd la end of the bird s^X 
arktd frm A to B, treating ];>oth aideii 


Next itakc off the wings ana>J^gs, m m • 
ewl, iwrting the knife at E for the wing, feeling the 
pint, prtksing it down very firmly, and when the knifevi^ 
1 the\entrc of the joint, turning it over^utward a agft 
le strei^As A§ soon as it snaps apf^ 
h one autS^^nd lake tWe wing complAely 
is ^serted at F for removing the le4 
lalf ri^ni serve the 

with a sm or two of the breast, acc^inQto thc>^e # 




THS H0V5E. 
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to( 


g^idcictieT or otbcdrwiiie off 
miH; |IhI iittdk are nttn (Nft 
lb a liewL hmn^ 

I tfbole. h ie Mffttbtt 
’ the flnt 4 ay 4 In that 
tbe.ldtd>en» previooa 
I haari Many people ■who are not 
i^ObtaF liipa|tt,die hock id tite bird, always malte a prac< 
a«e of fiavitt R «ult op before coming to table. 

aaclttaf pig is a very common dish in 
mitefi. '^eSese the raimiy is very small, it is usual 
ire placed on one dish, the heads pre- 
. Ki^ W *hd hud at the ends, as is shorn in Fig. 33. 
^W^ne'fW.iqeight with the fork, and IfewLit so. I'o 
Hw tqh iiet the knife in upri^t at A, Fig. 32, and 
mefdi (he joint, and then cut it on. Moke a slanting 
Wbe seeder the shoulder, as shown at B, and cut boldly 
tlseMBilft the joint when you meet it. Cut right through 
thPuhaek aiid ribs in slanting strokes at c c c. The ear 
Spd Vm jaw are considered delkacws. The cars arc sent 
u {i 0 bk already cut oi!^ and wiU be observed garnishing 
the ^hsh in Fig. M 

A Saddfo saddle of mutton is a dish not 

set an table where there is a large family, or 
Ob ffor it is a particularly handsome joint, 

ttis ebi^ljDtYIMe'etinte loins undivided, and is considered 
hi the choicest part of the meat. A 
<mdd>k df tWWMff hr sent to table in two different nays— 
CtmUt ‘HEtfh Xne trit dressed whole, or with it spbt m 
hllCi ipm half curled diverse ways ot'er one of the 
IdMwMrik UbA fitstened in that position by means of 
n 3 Wjy 'afUall skewer. Tins fashion our illustiation, 
Mfuedents. Carve thin slices from end to end 
tShit S^entr# of the saddle, beginning a little distance 
nMgi < 3 ia an shown in the dotted lines from A to B. 
Ckit'llito down to the bone. Make three or four slices, 
'‘SMitih a single .movement of the hand, drawing the 
qutedy along the joint, feeling the bone with the 
< Mtet. In x^ing tiae last slice, slope the kmfe slightly to 
mufight side, and Cttt right through all the previous slices, 
codtiuetdy dkadiing them, The slanting slices from c 
to lb wtd rite cross om £rom e to f, may then be taken, 
and, flmiirit g pitriatawe mixture of fat and lean Each 
guest ahOM be eohSUltod as to whether he or she desires 
rite Mdney, and when the answer is obtained in the 
affiiMetive, a slice of the kidney is to be served with the 
meat Sadidlft of mutton is not cut so thin as bee^ but 
fsoderatny Hifck. 

Fere Qimfier tfUmtb , — This joint is open to much the 
same remarks as a saddle of mutton, being esteemed fit 
IpriSiasKSk’dish, and also suitable for a numerous party, 
heada requires quite different carving. It is simply a breast 
afftoulder in, one. When placed on table the carver’s 
duty is to temfcNC the shoulder, which is not at all 
omtenU. Tito ferk Is insertod at*^A, Fig. 34 ; the dish is 
soplsiced that F is nest you, i points directly to the other 
taHriib j is Oft your rig^i hand, and K on your 
Tl)«i^prith«niltr foi<k id a, take the kmfe, hold n at 
away rjight round to c, raising the 
^ cut jt from me breast, and as it se^s in 
i |he foric. Go on cuttlim from c to i>, 



Mcattwhile a 
ehouldim' to tl 
or to some 
Tlie breast is 
a ahouldet, fn 


freirit im 



it Tmaafur.riie 

, „ «nd of the mUe, 

F'lpnNMl ikA % lyrtest^ nmH 4 m shomider a$ 

dwdiaaiy way. 

A Z® <sf /Vwws— Poric is a favourite witk very 
ihanyy fnd a le^ of pork frequently appeark «m the fatnify 
board, though it js not generaiQy esteemed a dish for a 
formal occastion. U must be placed on the table with the 
back upwards, and the orackOng taken off in r ktge coat 
before any attempt is made to cut the meat Unless the 
joint is sufficiently cooked, it will not be easy to displace 
the hard and savoury skin. Cut the jmnt in rathc;r thick 
slices across the back at tlie dotted lines marked A to B in 
Fig. 36. Slices of the Crackling- which, if properly scored 
before cooking, are easily made bv placing the point of 
the knife in the cuts, and snapping it asunder — should be 
tendered with each serving of meat, if desired. 

Tongue should be helped in very thin, even 
slices. It is first cut through downwards, ahttic way from 
the tip, where a good thickness is attained, at the line 
marked from a to «, FJg. 25. With each serving cut a slice 
from the root, D to k, and a little of the fat and kernels 
which will be found underneath, T^tween E and F. The 
tip, c, IS by many considered a delicacy* 

Bacon^ when it is a large piece, is generally cut the 
narrow way, very thin indeed, straight down from the top 
to the dish, like the cut in the tongue, but beginning 
fiom the vciy end of the bacon, not serving the first slice, 
but laying that aside on the dish. Small pieces of bacon 
ore usually cut lengthways. 


your knife witti ^ pointy as 


THE HOUSE 

LIFE ASStTBANCE {cmtimed). 

In continuation of the suggestions in our last article on 
this subject, as to the means to be adopted by an intend- 
ing applicant to a life assurance company, to ascertain 
the position of the office, we ought perhaps to point out 
the danger of trusting to any empirical tests of soundness, 
such, for instance, that the accumulated fund of a life 
assurance society should be at least eight tunes th(‘ 
amount of the annual premiums, or onc-fouith of tlie sum 
assured. If such a requirement were to be made an 
indexible condition^ how, we would ask, could any com- 
pany commence business at all ? 

The fact is, the widely varying circumstances which 
tend to modify the conditions of the numerous totally 
differently constituted companies, render it impossible to 
lay down any gcnoral test of solvency of tins kind, and all 
attempts at gener^ising upon results— which, as actuaries 
well know, can only be deduced by laborious computa- 
tions, based upon well defined mathematical processes, to 
which there is no royal road-^Atc, as a rule, mischievous, 
as tending veiy much to mislead public, though at the 
same time, it is at once the duty and the interest of every 
assurance office to give every possible fecility to ^mons 
anxious to insure, fqr ascertkinii^ riie actual position ot 
theiSr affairs^ and the system on vriiich thefr business is 
conducted. , 

We have hitherto inferred only to 






Hfr aasoranwaw 

. , , . meaiisafiamilyproviiriain; ia. howevenij aiiially 

jtt rile ilwstoatkini, aari take a circular cr/ adapted to »ecttnii« debit, aMuranOes effected byerSST 
't 4 <Alqa Ihte, and by thlt means .tors on tbc lives oribeir awtors^ as vr;U as by partners in 
, cat off when ypd have coiqt (mercaid.ic drmt. who, by tahing out pt 4 '''jgs on the lives 
befftia dl^t cut will quite sever b Thf other, emdy p»vent the frequently iAcl!Mi<j»i«u^ 

fto take a lemon or Seville otaiifti, cut ip jptoccssityoT wiritijlinwmg cajuita'. from rite fom, m the event 
‘ Srith Mrit and pepper, and plhCM ip »|, of the death qfonMtqiather of itOraembers. ot 

» _ , , soroepwiijLgf the muntry, pa^icutariy fri 

Devod ttl^fCafawan, ior I^cs of ptoperiY to Bbgnmteu 
dtqieftding:^ the domitinftf one or 
rtaSaM fr^ frrthe aUbirtitiitiQR of a new nfoWan tw Mv* 
fallsi ThAl dnes may be ftdvantafeonslfvr rided for by 


t) / 


iSquy^ft itotler tbc sbouMetu'whiGh m, 
" e fork, an inch or so absiie the breatt 
!■( it On tho lower side ; put in a Shw 
» ^bMAs(’ trit oq theaniust, qrotoving 
picMqd a tmnj^ iff mmutys toViek tn i buttir. 
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assnraiiGe; an4 jSse teaae is 
join? life attd the IK^ ef tlw? survi w i 
iivcsjl the antMid fotaiium is corny 
and fenertdly H my be said that re 
life assuratice in the numerous Ifsm 
arise itt eotmactioft with commerd^ 


spendeiH upon the 
mt>t tiapc6f etr more 

kimmty be had to 
Aompikaiiojns that 



Ko assureuice is ^allowed by law to ^ dTected^ one 
nersem on the life of another, unless the person prdposingf 
Sxe assurance has a pecuniaty interest m the fife of the 
aesmed. *i;his enq^ment was instituted by the legislature 
dnr^r Wgn oi George III., with the view to prevent 
gaming or w^cring assurances, which had become very 
prevalent at tb^ p^iod, and it is manifestly highly umvise 
to place the temptation in the hands of any one of having 
a direct money interest in the death of another. 

We m^y here mention that in order to encourage hfe 
assurance by all legitimate moans, it is provided by the 
income Tax Acts that any person who has effect^ an 
assurance on his own life; or on the life of his sdfe, is 
emitled to deduct from any profits or gains in lespect of 
which he may be liaWe to be assessed, under Schedules D 
and E of the said Acts, the attiouirtt of annual premiums 
paid by him for such assutance, to the extent ef one*<Sixth 
part of the whole amount of his profits or gains. The 
amount of premiums, however, must be paid to the office 
m full; and the return claimed jfeom the Government. 

Policies of life assurance are exempted from payment 
under the Succession Duty Act, which duty can be con« 

V enicntly provided for by assurance. 

If the information on the points referred to in our last 
pyjer be clearly furnished Iw the printed Returns of the 
omco, an intelhgenl persun should have no great difficulty 
- -we will not go so f.ir ns to say, in satisfying himself as 
to the financial stability of the company, but at least in 
feiming a tolciably sale estimate as to its position and 
standin(> ; and if he mistrust his own judgment in a matter 
which may be of so much ultimate importance to his 
interests, he would do well to consult some friend 
who has made himself acquainted with matters connected 
with the business of life assurance, instead of being induced, 
probably by an interested agent, blindly to entrust his 
savings to a society which may not merit his confidence. 

However little satisfactory our advice in this matter 
mav appear to be, it is, wc fear, aH we can suggest for the 
protection of the interests of an intending applicant for 
assurance, until the Government shall h.n,ve bwn induced 
to take steps to assist him in the matter by some stringent 
legislation on the subject ; and as it i# a maher of such 
j^neral interest and vital inxportaucc to the public, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that some such alteration in the law 
may be effected at a not very distant period, which will 
have the effect pot only of giving secunty and confidence 
to intending assurer^but also m improving the position 
of all honestly couducted inauroace offices. 

Some companies suppl«ft»etit their ordihary business 
by the grant of JSmUmmfitt U CMMfm and of Li/e 
* Annuities, 

Endowment? lko children are sums payable on a child 
attaining a ceirtalA age, as may be agreed UpoUi aiid*are 
useful fer educfttionill purposes^ ibr providufg marriage 
g^umAnf gitSs, and fees for the apprehtioeship of 
""TSoys,^ well as the premWma required for young men 
who {(Rend to ohtor Idfe legal or tnoSioal prolusion ; also 
to provide barinc$y|)i{mii£ sdms for the ^tcha|e of coin- 
Md for a wtely af purphj^ of a| 

may be gpnttaetod toUSb he paid in n 
or by an ajMMi fsvmigiel^l^al^ up to ttie 
jRHHPftd ; and nhtiainim arranged that the 
piMum« shalUicSiiurnedlMSechddd^ 
K^jtCag^gc^iuinr This is lum however,^ faventritte 
with Life Aaauranoe Co^anies, sumi 
""Ptobably foi^j^ieason, that the chojAce oLddhth aimmg 


the yoow Uvf s with which this class ef hummow 
has to dm is very smalt, and Uie osb 
cmaih so have t« the amoeht «t tiMt 
The profits lof the company acoendfebi 
almost entkdy upon the interest realise 
received, and to make it worth while, fo 

into thc^ tratmetlons, a company must hot pif aMMre 


a suffiefeady remunerative rate of interest, vmm 

a considerable addition for profit to the net ate, so 
an intelligent purchaser would be able tasffy eme that he 
might accordingly do better with his money by insesijsig 
It himself, and hence the disinclmation of many oftocs m 


It himself, and hence the disinclmation of many dfttacs So 
quote terms for this description of contract, wnicK hoW* 
ever, some r’^.inpanies do nevertheless enter into. 

In a table of rates for Endowments now before ua,^be 
find that the consideration required for an endowpient m 
^too, payable on a child aged one year attaining twqolCy^ 
one, would be a single sum of £42 iis. lld«, or gn atianal 
premium of £3 5s. lod. Upon reference in a 
compound interest, the force of our imgrhs wilf & ot 
once apparent, and the intending puxtlMacr ifos ewfopw* 
ment m question will see that mt im,to Pimy 

for his bargain. 

Life annuities arc not now granted V Ufo 

i'* A * 


exceeding me expectation of life according to the mfoo, 
due possibly to the benefit of selection by the purchiw^ 
of the annuity against the company. Jnstancea iqp Imcwof 
in which speculators have selected healthy hvw of advatno'^s 
age belonging to families remarkable for inngevl*-‘*“ny 
which Urge amounts of annuities have bccri»‘Vier finds 
fiom the Government to the manifest detrinl^d painful 
public purse, and possibly the same influence J^cctcd the 
been at woik in the case of assurance cornpamVJ^cd as to 
moreover, cannot attempt to compete with 
ment, whose rales are computed entirely witbbutVP. with 
profit, and with the object only of conveitingM^ 
annuities —namely, those derivable feom the public''*'®^^“ 
—into terminable annuities depending upon Kfe, 
to some small extent diminishing the National Deb^hc 
the country, Attempts have been made by the ' 

ment to check this system of speculation by decUniisg 
to grant any annuity on the hfe of a nominee above Ihe 
age of sixty five, unless the nominee shall have bonll fide 
a beneficial interest in such annuity. 

Government annuities for amounts not exc^ceding /50 
may be advantageously purchased through the Post-om^ 
Savings Banks, and life assurances for sums of not 
than jgao or more than 100 may be effected through 
same medium. ^See Jbritish Pasial Guide.) , 

The effect of this benefit of selection »against the cos* ^ y 
has been that the grant of life annuities by jolnt-stcxy^ 
companies has proved for the most part a losing foanci > 
speculation, and has accordingly been, m a very great 
measure, confined to a class of companies in need of ready 
money to carry on and exieiiA tlKir more leg^^lSj^e 
business, which the sums paid Igr the jsurcSrx»se of these 
annuines very satisfactorily snw>% That there 
anxie,> to add to their resomoel »| appaaent from the fact 
that^c rates quoted for annuities by some <ff these com- 
Wmos arc not only temptingly high, but are fo excess of 
offered by the Govensmont^ and for the reason just 
it is highly touptohable thkt any compmy 

c%f ’^rly compete with the Governmems m aib‘s« 4rf 

pc ariVitfos. ^ V 

'lh*'‘iSnripal object of all life assurance being 

family provision, it’ becomc^^ important lh%s 
‘Cion aN^oiicy is proper Irgal steps shoulqT 

taken to sJiwe me proceeds to the wiJcW of the astnwefi, 
# 10 trustedi mr, the benent of the childnn, or 


accordra t 
A poKcy 
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^Vwhicli in that case, if not already made, should at a bank, friendly society, or building club. Undoubtedly, 
e fee executed -and a marriage, it should be observed, all provident investments of this'class are highly com* 
der^ new will necessary, a fact often lost sight of— or mendablc and advantageous in their way, but they do not, 
policy can be assigned to trustees, to be received by cannot, compare with Uie system we have been advocat* 
m and applied for the benefit of "the widow and ing, which provide^ a constantly increasing sum, payable 
Idren according to the wishes and intentions of the on the death of a strong man, if he be struck down by 
ured. The advantage of this course over the other is disease or accident at any moment. 
fc a duly executed legal settlement by a person in We greatly doubt if any better investment can be madp, 
fectly solvent circumstances would be good against even if the life assured survive to extreme old age, for he 
iitors in case of bankruptcy. obtains his compensation in the operation of the bonus 

!'hc great importance of having wills and marriage system, by whicn large sums are certain to be allotted to 
ilements, and indeed all documents of a like nature, a policy in any first-class office, and no individual can so 
wn out in a strictly legal manner, makes it our duty to well invest from year to year the smal\ amounts which are 
tnse^ our riders — bearing in mind the Q^d adage, that paid as premium's of assurance, at a high rate of compound 
r'that is his own lawyer, has a fool for hIS client” — ^to interest, as life assurance companies are enabled to do lor 
)ly to a respectable solicitor in all matters of this kind, them. Besides, in all ordinary investment the temptation 
I to act entirely under his advice. A few pounds is constantly likely to arise to defer setting the money 
tended in securing good legal advice may save much aside for some reason or otlier, which may appear a good 
tense, anxiety, and even litigation at a future period, one at the time, owing to the ])rcssurc of some temporary 
iL-yQ.rticle bn the law of will-making at page 90 of the pecuniary difficulty or otherwise, while the payment of a 
tUSEHOLD Guide.) life assurance premium is about the last thin? a man is 


» ohCc fee executed - and a marriage, it should be observed, 
new will necessary, a fact often lost sight of— or 
the policy can be assigned to trustees, to be received by 
them and applied for the benefit of "the widow and 
^children according to the wishes and intentions of the 
assured. The advantage of this course over the other is 
that a duly executed legal settlement by a person in 
perfectly solvent circumstances would be good against 
creditors in case of bankruptcy. 

The great importance of having wills and marriage 
settlements, and indeed all documents of a like nature, 
drawn out in a strictly legal manner, makes it our duty to 
counsel our readers— bearing in mind the Q^d adage, that 
I^Jvr'that is his own lawyer, has a fool for hfS client” — ^to 
^r^pply to a respectable solicitor in all matters of this kind, 
and to act entirely under his advice. A few pounds 
expended in securing good legal advice may save much 
s ^xpe nse, anxiety, and even litigation at a future period. 
(Sfetaaftrticle bn the law of will-making at page 90 of the 
Household Guide.) 

Policies of assurance can be mortgaged, like other pro- 
perty, for securing temporary advances of money, or can 
be made the subject of absolute sale ; m both cases by 
^«fwt^pi^legal deeds. In case of any su(^ dealing with 
ppheies, it is necessary for the protection of the interests 
of the parties concerned, that due notice in writing should 
be given to the office of the charge affecting the security. 
^ 'pqn a claim arising under a life policy, it is usual to 
quire ^;idence of age to be furnished, if not previously 
mhted oi^he policy, which it is now very usual to do 
jjjrocument is issued ; also a certificate of burial, 
strar’s certificate of death. Upon receipt of 
.iments at the office, the claim is allowed, and 
* j generally three months tlicreafter. In the 
the title to the policy has to be established. 
Jaim may be made under probate of will, or 


Household Guide.) life assurance premium is about the last thing a man is 

Policies of assurance can be mortgaged, like other pro- likely to defer, knowing that if he does so he relinquishes 
petty, for securing temporary advances of money, or can all benefit from his policy, and he knows that the antici- 
be made the subject of absolute sale ; m both cases by pated provision for his family is gone for ever, and the 
IrgTil deeds. In case of any such dealing with whole of his payments— except the comparatively small 
pqhcies, it is necessary for the protection of the interests proportion thereof that he may receive back as the sur- 
of the parties concerned, that due notice in writing should render value of his policy — ^arc altogether sacrificed. He 
be given to the office of the charge affecting the security, will accordingly make the greatest effort to keep up his 
^ 'pqn a claim arising under a life policy, it is usual to payments, and the feeling of satisfaction in having made 
quire ^;idence of age to be furnished, if not previously due provision for his widow and orphans will sustain him 
mhted oi^he policy, which it is now very usual to do in what may b'j often a severe effort of self-denial, and will 
^cument is issued ; .'ilso a certificate of burial, be a constant source of gratification to a man who feels 
strar’s certificate of death. Upon receipt of — and who should not? — that it is no less his moral duly 
.iments at the office, the claim is allowed, and to provide for those of his own house after hi.s death 
* j generally three months tlicreafter. In the than during his life. 

the title to the policy has to be established. It may, perhaps, hardly be considered part of our work 

Jaim may be made under probate of will, or to criticise the existing machinery of any assurance offices, 
id administration, if the assured die intestate, or that being a matter rather for the offices thembclvcs Ui.in 
rtgage deed, or by deed of absolute assignment, for the public outside. Still, when an office becomes cm- 
other of whitih documenls has to be left at the barrassed, people very naturally call in question arrange- 
e for inspection, and if found satisfactory, a form of ments, the advisability of which, if the office had remained 
. -npt, to be endorsed on the policy, is furnished ready in a satisfactory state, would never have been disputed. 


for execution by the , holder thereof, on the day the claim ll is too often found on examination that the working 
becomes payable. expenses are enormously high, and that a large proportion 

Having now done our best to explain some of the more of the expense is owing to the practice of maintaining 
prominent features of life assurance, it only remains for agents at high salaries in different parts of the country, 
us to add a few words of earnest recommendation to our | and giving them a large percentage on any business they 


readers not to delay taking advantage of the benefits j 
i^hich are offered by the many highly respectable and 
prosperous companies of the day, to all persons in pos- 
session of incomes ceasing with their lives. We must 
lhai there is no other possible method by which 


may bring in. Jt. would be well if assurance offices, in- 
stead of inducing people to seek for information from an 
interested agent, would publish, as clearly as possible, 
through the variou.: channels of communication with the 
public, such information as may enable the ordinary 


hes'** so circumstanced — and such form the great bulk of reader, with the ai^ of such remarks as we have made 
population of this country — can make a similar pro- upon this subject, to form some reliable Judgment for 
\"don for those who are dear to them, and who, in the liimsclf on their stability. That they should be able to 


vk"don for those who are dear to them, and who, in the liimsclf on their stability. That they should be able to 
chursc of nature, they may prc-dccease. Although it is do this for themselves is, of course, most important, and 
vgigu^ruc that wc act, many of us, as if we really did be- the more intelligible and straightforward the accounts 
neve^liat “ all men think all men mortal but themselves,” given by assurance offices of their position and method 
we must t.i our hearts know that the day of reckoning of working, cither in their owm circulars or in ihcir 
must come for us all. The first annual premiun^once advertisements in the widely circulated newspapers and 


paid, remember, the sum assured is secured at dVath, 
whenever that event may happen. 


magazines, the more ready will intending assurers 
have recourse to this method of acquainting thcinsclves*^ 


The eaFlier our assurance and testamentary arrang^ - / with the representations made. Considering the impolrtant 
ments arc made, the better for those we leave behind^? benefit of life assurance to the public at large, it is most 
— and dMno sooner for duly settling our affairs y^sirabl^mat the clearest possible untS^rstanding should 
prenriium incr/'‘ising so much with the age, to say i^r^iiinft pxist up jn the subject. ” 

fA the fact that the 'health of the strongest may and*; It will be observed that in t;hc papers which weTRivil'' 

■ th#* advantages of life assurance are reserved, for ^le most /.now brought to ^inclusion we\Jiave only dealt 
.part, for the heo.lthy, or, at^all events, for thosf who arq assurance. lnsuranclSfi5,5ains^: fir'tKand other risks . 

not seriously out; of health. j provided^ in, a similar^ ^.mer, lyid* oq similar pm- 

. It is often objjcted by those \who wish iiff'*find excuse( ciples ; anff we trust no argument wUl ^ 

*■ whf t is so -obviously an undoi>bted hig'a moral impress the advisability of making such>®pTTOSoirfcJ^ ^ 

. ,^uey^. 3 Ln di^better by i^vesting\^heir s^'ings.in readers of the Household Guide. 
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DOMESTIC SURGERY.- 

BUNIONS, AND AFFECTIONS OF THE FEET AND LEGS. 

Bunion is a painful deformity of tlij joint of the great 
toe, due to the wearing of narrow and ill-made boots, by 
which the toes are crushed together, and the great toe 
bent out of its proper position. If the affection is <juite 
recent, and no alteration lias been caused in the joint 
by the pressure, it will be sufficient to wear wide boots, 
and, in afldition, 'to place a small 
piece of cotton wool between the 
great toe and that one next, in order 
to restore the foot*to its natural con- 
dition. Circular bunion-plaistcrs of 
eitlKT leather or felt are very service- 
able in such cases, as also with corns, 
in taking off the pressure of the boot. 

Ifi however, the pressure upon the 
joint has been of long continuance, 
the joint will be found to have be- 
come more or less chronically in- 
flamed and swollen, and if so, the 
application of the tincture of iodine 
to the skin for some lime may be 
necessary in addition to the jdaistcr, 
in order to rcstoic the healthy state 
of the p/o ). Occasionally acute in- 
flammation of tlu* part affected is set 
up, even running on to the forma- 
tion of abscess, and as this may be 
serious as regards the whole fool, the 
advice of a surgeon should, without 
delay, be obtained. Of corns we have 
already spoken in our articles on the 
Management of the Skin, p. 1 24. 

In^owin^ Toe-natl is another re- 
sult "of sacrificing health and comfort 
to fashion, in the form of tight bools. 

The great toe-nail, when healthy, is vc^ slightly curved, 
and is broad and thin, and this condition may be main- 
tained by carefully cutting the nail from time to time 
straight across, provided sufficiently wide boots are 


the nail on each side should be removed, without going 
down to the matrix^ or “quick.” In many p«*^n5 this 
occasional removal of a slip of nail is a necessary and 
painless operation, though some prefer to scrape away the 
centre of the nail, so as to thin it until it bends readily, * 
which in our experience is both a painful and uscles? 
operation. A belter plan is to let the nail grow long and 
to cut a notch in the centre of it — as shown in the illus- 
tration, Fig. 26 — when the growth lakes place chiefly at. . 

this spot, and the edges do not appear 
to encroach so rapidly upon the soft 
tissues. When the irritation has been i 
allowed to go to the extent which we \ 
have shown in the illustration, the 
advice of a surgeon should be imme- 
diately sought, as it may possibly be 
necessary to remove part of the nail 
in its whole length— an excessively 
painful operation, for which the ad- 
ministration of chloroform, or some 
other anreslhctic, will be found neces- 
sar>’. 

I"ooi occurs very' generally m 
young persons w'ho have had tlieir 
strength overtaxed in carrying weights 
~ for example, among nursemaids and 
errand-boys — though it^ may occur* 
later in life, as is seen in the case of 
soldiers and policemen, anTT* others 
who are on their feet during many 
consecutive hours, Tlie sufferer finds 
the feet remarkably tender and painful 
after walking, and if il be neglected the 
distortion becomes so confirmed as to 
render him quite lame. In a flat-footed 
person, if he be made to stand up with 
bare feet, it w'ill be .seen that the' ^Ach , 
of the foot has bcci\more or less broken 
down, as shown in Fig. 27, so that instead of the weight, 
of the body coming upon the extremities of the arch— the 
heel and the ball of the great toe— the centre bones have 
fallen dowm and touch the ground, and hence the pain. 
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lijibitually w'orn. When, however, the toes crushed 
together, the nail of the great toe becomes more curved 
than nainWal, and presses into the tender skin on each side, 
and if the slight inconvenience at first experienced docs 
^ not warn the siifferopi^o seek relief, he will find matters ' 
rapidly njjir bad to worse, inflammation ^pcing 

each side, and exuberant piiinfiif granulations 
sprina«^« ug and ovcrlapjmg the edges of the nail, as 
iscen/ ' In tj^ cs|'Iy of this disorder, ' 

when tilxi .. begbuno e>^"it«J#Pritatipn,tke iminc<jiate 
abajvrfbpmeiit boots and tjjie careful iv#fertion,of | 

*r w'ool in the groove on each side 

nail w'uT'gmcrally effect a cure ; but if this is not ; 
*‘enou^ with a sharp pair of nail-scissors a small slip of ■ 


The g!*eat object of treatment is to support the bones of 
the foot until the ligaments which have become rel.'ixed 
shaJl Iiiivc again become bniccd up. With this dbject in 
vievc’^ the sufferer should avoid much walking, and especially 
llie i!irrying of heavy weights, and* should his foot 
cart fullVs bandaged, «is shown in a preceding paper. In . 
ordtT to Instore the arch of the foot, the best plan is to \ 
ha\ c a pi^e of cork fitted to the inside of the boot so as ■ 
to picss up^^e fallen bones as much as the patient can • 
bear without ♦After a time,' as the foot improves, 
this can be in^'foased in thickness, and so eventually the 
arch of tlije foot ^/ill be restored. When mis 
done, a mijtal spring in the “'w'aist” o? the ?oot i>jjiseful.. ^ 
in prevent jhg a rcftirn of the complaint, , 
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Weak Ankles are common accompaniments of “flat 
foot ” or may exist alone. The sufferer is found to “ tread 
over <5on3idcrably in walking, and is often conscious that 
the ankles yield during walking, the foothaving a tendency 
. to turn on its side. The best remedy is well-made lace-up 
Ijoots, with the sides made stiribr than usual, those with 
Uastic sides giving no efficient support. In children where 
there is often enlargement of the ankle-bones, bathing 
with Tidman*s sea-salt and water, or sea-water, and tlie 
administration of cod-liver oil are very useful remedies.. 
Bow Lej^s arc connuon in “ rickety ’ children who have 
been put upon their feet too soon, and are, therefore, more 
common among the poorer classes than am^mg those who 
. have attendants to carry them when ypung.' The earthy 
*materiaI"of the bones of these children being deficient in 
quantity, their legs bend with the weight of the body, and 
if not attended to the deformity will be permanent. The 
-^.great* point is to improve the little patient’s health by 
sufi'ioient and proper food, and particularly by supplying 
it with genuine and unadulterated milk and wheaten 
bread, both of which articles of diet contain the earthy 
salts necessary for the formation of bone. Fresh air and, 
if possible, the sea-side, m-e very advisable if they can be 
procured, and the medical treatment must be carefully 
carried out under the direction of a! competent adviser. 
As regards the use of apparatus for the treatment of this 
(,and every other form of deformity, the parent should be 
guided by the advice of a surgeon, and not by that of a 
self-int£?ested instrument-maker. Many slight cases of 
bow-legs do perfectly well without any apparatus at all, 
and ip most cases a simple lath on the inside of the leg, 
with broad webbing straps and buckles, is as efficacious 
for the treatment, and better, because lighter, for the 
child, than complicated ^fnd expensive steel and leather 
supports. 

Knock Knees occur generally in youths who have some- 
Vhnw 'ovcrgr^n their strength, and particularly in those 
who have been in the habit of walking or running a good 
, The ligaments of the knee-joints become weakened 
and gradually yield, and the lad finds that his knees are 
apt to touch in walking, causing the trousers to wear out 
OQ the insides of the legs, and giving to the individual a 
very ungainly appearance, with more or less pain in the 
knees themselves. The patient’s health should be im- 
proved, and he should avoid walking ; but if able to 
obtain horse exercise may avail himself of it with advan- 
tage, as it will tend to bow the knees out, as is seen in an 
exaggerated form in grooms and jockeys. With the same 
object in view, he may sleep with a pillow between his 
knees, and with the ankles fastened together by a silk 
ifandkerchief. A simple alteration in the sole of the 
is very useful in slight cases of this kind. It 
‘^ consists in hayltig the heels of the boots iDiolonged on 
inner side along the “ waist ” of the boot, the effect 
which is to throw the foot slightly on one aide, and Urns 
lirir^vitcract the in-bowing of the knees; the boots should 
be strong lace-up ones, so as to well support the ankles, 
whiejh might otherwise yield. In severe cases of knock 
kriec, it will be necessary for the patient to be confined to 
, thesofa^ and wear proper apparatus under the direction 
of a surgeon. 

/fort^maiA*s Knee is, as its name implies, an affcAion 
comipon dmong domestic sen-ants who kneel to yrub 
floors, AdT'-Thc little-bag, or “ bursa,” beneath the jKin ct 
I he knee i^d m fi'ont of the kncc-cajws apt to get i^amed 
^ iiftd swollen from the pressure it sustains, is tliOn 
very parinftil, and tlie part Ipoks red aM swollen. 

' llf)t fomentations and poulticing, with rest frA* a day or 
'wo, will generally effect a cure; butt if not, and the part 
throbs, the iwice of, a surgeon should bc<ia*oncc obtained, 
■"^'pbilibly ar abscess ma> have formed. In cases 
^j:h<rt:e i*- alo-p^^n but a swelling is forired in front 

of ^ic knee (as seen in Fig. 2S), which gilxs incon- 


venience in kneeling. This will often subside by avoiding 
the pra9tice which has given rise to it, and by painting 
the skin over it daily with tincture of iodine ; but if it 
does not disappear it should bo shown to a medical man. 
In all cases the siiffercr should provide herself with a soft 
pad ojf carpet, or matting, to kneel upon, and should 
entirely eschew the use of a crinoline when so occupied, 
since the wires are frequent causes of injury to the 
knees. 

Hip Disease is only mentioned here because its onset is 
so insidious as often to be overlooked until the disease 
has made considcraible progress ; and as treatment, to be 
efficacious, must be cairly, it is important that parents 
should have their attention called to the first symptoms ol 
the disorder. Tiie disease generally occurs in weakly 
children, and may date from a fall which gave rise to no 
special symptoms at the time. The child is noticed to 
have a slight limp, and complains very probably of pain 
in the knee and not in the hip itself, unless that part is 
touched. These symptoms are quite sufficient to justify 
recourse to the surgeon, whose directions should be strictly 
carried out for many weeks, or even months, if necessary 
to effect a cure. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— V. 

FORFEITS {contim(cd\ 

Forfeits arc in such general demand during the season 
when round and merry games arc in vogue, that we add a 
few more to the list given in a previous paper, before 
doing so, however, wc may be allowed to remind our 
readers that the spirit in wjiich forfeit games should be 
conducted is to extract as much harmless fun from them 
as possible, avoiding ever) thing rough and unseemly, or 
in which a mind exceptionally sensitive can find a cause 
of offence. With those which arc simply boisterous in 
character, or have any element calculated to cause a 
feeling of annoyance or pain, we have nothing to do. But 
ca the same time, all who enter on games of this kind 
should be prepared to give as well as to receive amuse- 
ment. 

Wc will continue first our list of forfeits suited to a 
gentleman. 

1. To go round the Room Blindfolded^ and kiss all the 
Ladies , — The company, of course, arc sealed, but as soon 
as the gentleman is blindfolded they change positions, 
with as little dqpimolion as possible. He consequently 
finds, in his progress, that he as often attcmpt.s to kiss one 
of his own as one of the opposite sex ; or a lady may 
reverse the perition of her chair, so that the gentleman 
kisses the back of her head. 

2. To choose One of Three ^^7^;/.?.— -To do this, he is 
to stand with his* face to the wailf while any lady present 
makes thr(^ signs behind him-- of a kiss, of a pinch, and 
of a box on tl^c ear. He is then asked whether he chooses 
the first, the second, or the third, not knowing the order 
in which they have been made, and receives the corre- 
sponding action. 

3. To imitate any Animal that may be named . — If the 
company pall upon him to imitate a goat, a donkey, &c., 
he must do it ; but if the forfeit happens to fall upjon 
any one w^ho, from age or other reasons, mly excused 
from such performance, “a man” is named as the animal, 
and a ,bow w'ill suffice. 



must 

some 


fancy pattern, sh^^may do^gcT^m through the f);amcwgrk 
bcfor^ivini^him his ^ . 

^5.^ the Candle out. — K« is 'blindfolded ,and, 

the candle held ^eaf his face, until Xie give 

a puff ii^ the right direction. ^ 

6 . To perform the Cltmn^s Pantomms.'^Thlvi ^ronsists 
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hi TuWbihg the forejie^d with one band white you strike | 
the breast with the other, standing up in the room for the ; 
p^oriiiance* If correct time is not kept, in the judgment ^ 
of the commny, another forfeit is to be mid. 

To the torfeits for a lady given in tfte previous paper i 
mrty be added— . ! 

1. To kis$ a Gentleman “ Rabbit Fashion!* — This is 
usaally a source of great amtiscmcnt to the rest of the 
party. The lady has tlie privilege of choosing any gentle- 
man present A piece is broken off a reel 01 cotton, and 
the l^y takes one end of the piece in her mouth, while 
the gentleman takes the other in the same way. 'Fhcy 
then both nibble thb cotton until the kiss ensues, as a 
matter of course. If the gentleman is sufficiently gallant, 
he will perform the chief part of the “ nibbling'’ process. 
The company may exercise their discretion as to the length 
of the cotton. 

2. To sing a Song^ or play a Piece of Music, — This is 
given#eithcr to elicit the musical capabilities of a lady who 
inay be shy, or to make an agreeable interlude in the 
round nf other forfeits. If the lady called upon can really 
do neither, another forfeit is allotted to her. 

3. Ask a Question to which ‘‘ Ves ” u/ust be the Answer, 

‘ -'rhis IS a great puzzle to any one who is not in the secret, 
'fhe unfortunate forfeiter may ask all kinds of questions, 
withotit eliciting the answer required for her release'. 
Ilut if sW .simply inquires, ‘‘What docs y-c-s spell?” 
there cannot be any other reply. 

4. 7 'o k/ss the Gentleman you love best in the. Company.^ 
without any one knowing it,- 'fhere is onl'^ one way of 
paying this penalty, and'ihal is, to kiss every gentleman 
jn the room, leaving them to settlj' the question as to 
“loving best ” amongst them. 

5. To put yourself through the This is one of 

those quibbles upon words, for which persons called upon 
to pay forfeits should watch, as they arc often in use. 
Wc give this as an example. The forfeit is paid by 
writing “ yourself’’ upon a piece of paper, and passing 
that through the keyhole. 

6. To kiss each Corner of the Room, — ^When this forfeit 
is declared, a gentleman stations himself in each corner, 
and the lady lias to pay an unexpected pf’nalty. 

7. To spell “ Constantinople!* must be done in 
the old srlioolmi stress’s fashion — “C-o-n, Con, with a Con, 
s-t-a-n, Stan, with a stan,” &c. ; but, after the third syllable, 
the company attempt to embarrass the speller by crying 
out, “No! No!” as if a mistake had ^ecn made. To 
this, the proper reply is, “Thank you the fourth syllable 
is then spelt, and the fifth completes the task. 

8. To form a Rifle Corps, I’he lady goes to one end 
of the room, and calls up a gentleman, who stands oppo- 
site to her. The gcnrlcjpin then calls a lady, who stands 
at his side ; and shc*^'m turn names h gentleman, who 
places himself opposite to her. So the calling ’ goes on, 
until all present arc included. If the number of ladies 

•and of gentlemen present i.s unequal, the more mirth is 
created by the last persons called standing opposite one 
of their oWn ,scx. When all arc called, the word is gi^cn 
by thf hril gentleman in the rank, “ Present arms." All 
then join hands with the persons opposite ; a^d the next 
command is “ Salute," which is done in oscillatory fashion. 

We otSfcclude our list of foi'feils with a few contrived to 
include more than one member of the compu ly. 

1. Either a lady 5^%. gentleman may be called ^jpon to 
“ sit on the Repentance.” He or she mii ^t then 

sit in the centre of the rooiij* while one of tlie party goes 
round to inquire, in a whisper, of each person present, 
whnt the repentant individu;|l “looks like." The reply 
.silly" ‘^pitiable," “ bountiful,” &c\, 
Sing to circumstances. Th<; iinswers repeated 
/ 1* the fotftJtcr, %vith the question after each, “Who 
that ?” Iv tjpe right name is guessed, as often the 
perooh ^vho mtidc the particular observation 


mjust then sit oh the “ stool in turn, and so on until the 
company are satisfied with the round. 

2. A lady Is required to be Postman." Shi ts to go 
outside the room, *hnd rap on the door, when ond of the 
company inquires, “ Who’s there V* The answer is, “ The , 

postman, with a lettci^for ," any gentleman she likes 

to name. “How many seals?" Whatever the answer 
may be, the gentleman may exact so many kisses ; and he 
in turn remains outside, and declares he has a letter for a 
lady, So the forfeit proceeds, a lady calling a gentleiiiOn, 
and a gentleman a lady, until the company have all been 
called, but no person present is bound to answer twice. 

3. When the calling of forfeits has been continued long 
enough, and Several remain, which it is desired to clear off . 
together, the forfeiters may be called upon to perform a • 
“ Musical Medley." Each one must then sing some verse 
or stanza of a song, no two choosing tlic same melody, 
but all commencing and singing together. The effect is 
generally so grotesque as to produce shouts of laughter 
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To loosen Glass Isioppers . — A very common source 
of trouble and vexation is the fixed stopper of a smelling- 
bottle, or of a decanter ; yud as in the case of all frequent 
! evils many methods have been devised for its remedy. 

I Some of these methods wc shall enumerate. •!, Hold the ^ 

I bottle or decanter firmly in the hand, or between the 
I knees, and gently tap the stopper on alternate sides, 

* using for the purpose a small piece of wood, and directing 
i the strokes upward. 2. Plunge the neck of the Vessel 

into hot water, taking care that the water is not hot 
enough to split the glass. If after some immersion the 

• .stopjK'r is .still fixed, recur to the first process. 3. Pass a 
I piece of list round the neck of the vessel, which must be 
I held fast while two persons draw the list 1;^kwards and 
j forwards. This 'will warm the glass, and onlwi enable the 

hand to turn the stopper, 4. Warm the neck of the 
vessel before the fire, and wben it is nearly hot, the 
stopper can be generally moved. 5. Put a few drops of 
oil round the .sioppei wbere it enters the glass vessel, 
which may then be warmed before the fire. Next take 
the decanter or bottle, and employ the process No. 1, de- 
scribed iibovc. If it continues fixed, add another drop of oil 
to tlic stopper, and place the vessel again before the fire. 
Then repeat the tapping with the wood. If the stopper 
continues still immovable, give it more oil, warm it afresh^ 
and rub it anew, until it gives w-ay, which it is almosst $ure 
to do in the end. 6. 'Fake a steel pen or a needle, and 
run it round the top of the stopper in the angle formed 
it and the bottle. Then hold the vessel in your kit 
hand, and give it a steady twist towards you with the’ / 
right, and it will very often be effectual, as the adhesion,/ 
is frcq'iiently caused by the* solidification of matter only at 
the point nearest the air. If this does not succeed, Jtrv 
process No. 5, which will be facilitated by it. By com^ 
billing the two methods numbered S have 

extra i’tetl stoppers which had been long fixed, and given 
up in despair after trying the usual plans. Broken 
stoppers arc best left xo professional hands. 

tif/uld Glue ami Take of crushed orange- 

shellac four ounces, of rectified spirit of-, wine (strong), or 
[irect'i icd wood naphtha, three ounce's. The^rectified .spirit 
of wint*^ makes a fa^ superior composition, but the other is 
geod etlhugh for all ordinary work. Dissolve *ihe shellac 
4n the spC*ii, in a corked bottle in a w^arm place ; frequent 
shaking w ill assi'^st it in dissolving, and it fhouUl also be ^ ' 
' shaken Ix-fiv? use,^ This composition may be used as a 
i varnish for umpainted wood. 

Perpetual Paste * one ounce of gum tragacapJji 
or gum dragon} pick it clean, and put it irrtp^ awidtSr- 
moiithed vessel of glass or tvhite ware capable of eon- ' 
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taining a quart. Add as much corrosive sublimate as 
will lie on a fourpenny-piece. Then pour on a pint and 
a half of clean soft water, cold Cover the vessel and 
leave it till next day, when the gum will be dissolved, and 
will nearly fill the vessel. Stir tlie mass well with a piece 
' of stick — not with metal, because the corrosive sublimate 
will blacken it Repeat the stirring several times during 
the day. when it must be left, and it will form a thick 
white jelly. It must be kept closely covered, and under 
lock and key, as the corrosive sublimate is ]^oisonous. 
It will keep for any length of time if the air is excluded, 
and if it is not put into a vessel of metal. For paper 
and many other things it forms a strong and colourless 
cement; and since it may be always at hand, it may tend 
' to induce persons to do a number of small useful jobs, 
* which would be neglected if paste had to be made. If 
the above rules are followed, especially about not allowing 
continued exposure to the air, and not keeping it in metal, 
' it will be very slow to spoil. 

JStitc Wash /or IVaiis. — Take two quarts of lime, a 
pound of blue vitriol, and half a pound of glue. 
Thoroughly melt the glue in a quart of soft water. Re- 
duce the vitriol to powder in a mortar, and put it into a 
wooden pail. When the glue-water is about cold, pour it 
on the vitriol, and mix the two well with a stick. Tlien 
stir in the lime by degrees. Try the colour by dipping 
into it a piece of white paper, which, wiien dry, will show 
the tint. If too dark, add more lime ; and if too light, 
add moyc powdered vitriol. The proper consistency can 
be secuired by means of soft water. It is used like 
whitewash. 

ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

IV.— THE DOC: KKEDING AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
When it has been determined to keep a dog, it is very 
much better to procure a fine pup than to purchase a full- 
grown anim^" It will involve some trouble, certainly; for 
bad habits will have to be checked and corrected, more 
attention will be needed, and there will be the possibility 
of having to nurse it through the distemper ; but in no 
other way can the full pleasure of the connection be ob- 
tained, and the full affection of the noble creature be 
secured. Moreover, the pleasure of training a young dog 
is very great to doth parties, and it is much more satisfac- 
tory to possess an animal whose habits you have formed, 
whose disposition you know, and whose fidelity to you 
may be imidicitly trusted. Such a dog is also much less 
'liable to be lost or .stolen. 

The animal’s lodging is a matter of no small import- 
ance, but is very seldom ordered as it should be ; too 
efften any old box is made to do duty, anti the consc- 
Nk ^ence is a weakly constitution, if not ;ictual disease. 
\^he best material is deal or pine, which has a very strong 
resinous smell, and' contains well-marked veins of turpen- 
tine, over all its surface. The wood ought to be a full 
^ ii^ph thick, and be well and tightly joined in the well- 
known shape, but with what is very seldom seen, the 
gable roof projecting, at the very least, six inches, both 
at the sides and back, while the front should project 
a foot or more, in order to throw off the rain. Of 
course, i/- the kennel is to stand under a shed, ^lis 
will not be necessary ; but it is highly needful in the 
open air. . The whok should be well painted, and, in 
very w^et weather, it is well to throw a largo t;pi|f^aulin 
over all. Many people seem to thinlc the dog o in 'with- 
stand any weather with impunity, and if left at fjjil liberty, 
it might perhaps be so ; but when Oiaincd up^it is posi- 
^ live cruelty n6t to afford, the faithful gimrdiam .comfortable 
shelter. For the same reason, the kennel should stand on 
ft ^r small blocks or bricks, to raise it from thp ground 
and keep it, dry. ^ 

p Shoulff’ the dog become infested with fleas or other ver- 


min, several bucketfuls of boiling water should be dashed 
into the kennel, to sluice it thoroughly, and, whqp dry, 

It should be painted over with turpentine or paraffin. 
The animal itself should have powdered sulphur well 
dredged and rubbed into its coat, which will usually eradi- 
cate insects ; powdered camphor will do the .same. 
Another method much approved of, is a good washing 
with Soap and warm water, followed by careful combing ; 
or a little benzine introduced to the skin of the animal 
wherever the fleas congregate, will drive t]?ycm out, and 
if it touches them, will kill them. Tobacco water has 
been often recommended, but should never be used, as it 
always makes the dog sick, and spj^ls the appearance oi 
the coat. There will, however, be little trouble from ver- 
min, if the kennel is made of resinous wood, and deal 
shavings arc given for the bed. It i.s also worth remark- 
ing that the discovery of any such annoyance need not 
occasion the commotion in a liouschold which it often 
does. It is to be removed, certainly ; but tlte species, 
both of fleas and lice, which infest the dog, will nbt live 
more than a few hours upon a human being, and, conse- 
quently, need not be dreaded. 

Feeding. — If few dogs arc properly housed, still fewer arc 
properly fed. Some people seem to think they can live 
with hardly any food at all ; others, on the contrary', think 
that nothing can be too good for them. Ladies’ pets arc, as 
a rule, w'orst treated of all, if the health of the animal, and 
not the fancy of the mistress, is the point to be con- 
sidered. They get their share of every meal, and no 
exercise after it. When their pvcr-loadcd stomachs at 
last reject further additions, their a])pclitcs arc coaxed 
w'ith every delicacy, until at last the poor beasts either 
go to the dog dc)ctor, or perish in their misery. 

Dogs arc carnivorous animals, and in a state of nature 
they would h.ive to huntdow'n their prey with severe exertion. 

It should also be remembered that their digestive system i.s 
very easily deranged. We play all sorts of tricks with onr 
' stomachs ; our poor dog cannot. Bad feeding is the sole 
I Ci'usc of the strong and offensive odour so often com- 
plained of in the parlour ; a properly fed dog is ne^'er a 
nuisance in this way. When, therefore, a fc*w simple rules 
will preserve his health and make him a credit to all con- 
cerned, it is surely worth while to observe them. 

And first, a dog should only have one daily allowance. 

It may be added, that no dog can possibly remain in 
health if present at every mccal with an ordimny family, 
'idle head of the house may forbid anything to be given 
him, but it is of no avail, bits 7 i'ill fijid their way to his 
jaws. Indeed, who/ ehe is he there for ? if he is to have 
nothing, he migh^ as well be outside the door, d he fact 
is, if he is in the room, he will have something ; who can 
resist the poor beggar’s pleading eyes ? who can withstand 
that touching wag of his tail, as'lri? goes round the table ? 
and the result is, that while each thinks he has given him 
nothing at all, the dog has really eaten as much in pro- 
portion as any one at the l.'ible. Probably, too, it has been 
chiefly meat, which a house dog should very rarely have. 
No : if our dog is to be kept in health, w'iih a glossy coat 
an'd entirely inoffensive presence, wo must make one con- 
dition, that, whatever else be his privileges, he be rigor- 
ously excluded at meal-times. 

What, then, should be his food ? That will denpnd upon 
what he is. For house dogs, the food should oc almost 
entirely vegetable. Oatmeal is good ; so is coarse biscuit, 
so is l^«jiled rice soaked in gravy. A^j^jgod plan is to let 
the staple consist of oatmeal, or bisSuit, and once a 
week, or even once a fortnight, to boil a piece of liver of 
the size the dog will eat, anS hit that be his food for one 
day only, giving him rice boiled in the liquor for the next. 

It is in the evening, whea be can 'have a^good 

sleep after to digest his repast ; but whatever liine isjixcd 
should be kept with the utmost punctuality. At ' . 

best for a'few days to put more than dihough befq^e 1®' 

\ 
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animal, and watch him’ carefully. For a while you will 
see he evidently “means business;” steadily and 
briskly he keeps to work, giving no attention to anything 
but his food. At last he raises himself, and either walks 
away, or, if lie again stoops, is evidenftiy picking over or 
playing with his food. T/tai is the signal to stop^y and 
after a few days, if he is full grown, you will know what 
he requires, and need take no further notice. He should, 
in fact, have quite enough to satisfy his hunger, but not 
more, • • 

Pointers or other sporting dogs need very different diet 
when in work. They should have meat every day, and 
if worked hard it ought to be raw, while the animal should 
have as much as it will eat at a single meal. Pointers are 
often under-fed. They ought to be put on full ivoiking 
diet at least a fortnight before commencement, in order lo 
get up their strength, for it is a great mistake to suppose 
that one feed of meat will at once create strcngtii for the 
work of the day. When the season is over, their meat 
should either be boiled, or, if kept about the house, a 
partially vegetable diet should gradually be substituted. 

Horse flesh, unless known to be of gocjd quality and fresh, 
should never be given, as it is apt lo cause diseases of the 
skin. Pot liquor also should never be given to dogs; it 
often purges them, and, if salt, sometimes makes the hair 
come off. Paunch is the best animal 
food for a bouse dog, and may be given 
boiled like tripe. Liver must be used 
with discretion, as it is a laxative, hence 
we recommend it to be followed by rice 
with the liquor, rice having a contrary 
effect. Sporting dogs do best with lh(' 
coarse parts of beef, or liver ; but for ail 
dogs, warm, choice moat is most in- 
jurious : it causes rank odours, foul 
teeth, and various digestive diseases. 

It should always be given perfectly 
cold. The food is best thrown on • 
the bare earth, a.s for feeding poultry. 

Dogs thus fed always preserve ihcir iccth whiter and 
cleaner than those to whrmi it is given on plates or 
dishes. Throw the dog's allowance, tlicrcfore, on the 
ground ; it will be bettor for liim, and he will enjoy it 
more. Every possible consideration confirms our demand, 
tliat dogs of all kinds, from the lady’s pet to the mastiff, 
should be fed out of doors. Keep them from the kitchen 
for the same reason as you do from the dming-room. 

A word is necessary with regard to Tioncs, A dog 
should not have more than at most one a day, and care 
should be taken that there be scarcely any meat upon it. 
Dogs naturally prefer some bones and parts of bones to 
others. Rib and marrowbones are dangerous, although 
the latter may be safely' given if split oj^cn before thrown 
down, as dogs will seldom gnaw them when their marrow 
is gone. Fish and fowl bones are often dangerous, and 
it is not worth while to chance losing a valuable dog by 
bone-splinters causing inflammation of the bowels, or 
sticking in the throat. , 

So much for your dog^s diet ; if you would have him 
thrive, you must also see that he has exercise,^ He was 
made to be a most active animal, and it is cruel to keep 
him alwa'jK chained to his kennel. Let him have a good 
walk out whenever possible, and as often as you can, let 
^ it be with^<?;^y you v^lJ then be identified with his greatest 
pleasure, and his qi-jper antics will sometimes almost piake 
the tears come into your eyes. If you canhotJ^ake him 
yourself, let a serv'ant take him on an errand, or send him 
out with^ child. Dogs take children as naturally as 
ducks to the yvatcr, and wc have known a great bull-terricr 
whiclrt^ would have Ween dangerous for any j-lrrang&r to 
approach^ suffer the Utile children of the family — under 
thnee years old — ^tasprawl over and about him witjn evident 
pride jnd taioywint. To keep a dog always chained, of 



itself sours his temper. Let him see the world : use him to a 
collar and chain, and keep them bright with constant wear. 

Ladies' pet dogs, more than almost any others, suffer 
from want of exeroise — the more so from the delicate and 
constant feeding they have to undergo — so opposed to all 
dog nature. All the walking the wretched creature knows 
is between his plate of meat and the ottoman which forms 
his bed. What wonder if he snaps and snarls at every 
visitor? Ills fond mistress thinks and says, “ Poor Fido 
is so sensitive;” the real fact is, the unhappy wretch is 
always suffering from indigestion. Cut him down (by 
degrees of course) lo one meal a day, of oatmeal, or rice 
and gravy ; send the servant out with him for two hours 
every morning, and deny any scraps ; and if not too far 
gone, he will in a month be a different creature. 

IVas/iifiQ . — If the animal is healthy and kept as wc 
have recommended, washing will be seldom necessary. 
A mere ro/d hath is well enough every morning, provided 
he is kept active afterwards till ^thoroughly dry, although 
in very warm weather this precaution is not $0 necessary, 
at other seasons he should on no .nccadnt be allow'ed to 
lie down or go to the fire till all the moisture is gone, 

'J ims treated, a mere cold bath whenever convenient will 
do him good, except in severe weather. Let the hair be 
combed and brushed every day — always wailing tor An ovc 
mud splaslics till the coat is dry — and 
the animal, if in health, will always 
look respectable. • 

General Treatment. — Be kind to 
your dog, but make him feel that you 
arc his master; be gentle and con- 
siderate, but alway s firm. Dogs will 
presume, if allowed : therr intellect is 
undoubtedly higher than that of most 
other animals, and they know how 
lo trdcc advantage of weakness or 
indecision. We hate to see,, a dog 
kicked and abused ; but also dislike 
to see him pamper«.l and spoilt. Such 
dogs arc never so fond of their masters as those which 
are kept in proper subjection. 

Also study your dog’.s character. Be sure he has one. 
lie knows when he is praised ; he know'S when he is 
blamed ; he is qinle aw'arc when he is even ridiculed ! 
i bis wc arc certain of ; indeed ridicule — in plain words 
laughing at him — is a jiottmt agency in the training of 
a dog ; "no dog can bear lo be laughed at. He even has 
a sort of conscience. Apart from mere fear of punish-^ 
ment, he knows there i\ a right and a wrong. Wc have 
often marked a half-bred retriever, after doing what he 
had never done before, and therefore never been punished 
for, but which he knew' to be wrong, slinkin with his tail 
between his legs, the very picture of guilt.. 

In approaching strange dogs, it is bcL t to notice the eyes. 
The highest authority we arc acqi al ited with states, 
tliat when a dog is angry or excited the pupil is always 
dilated, and that with ordinary .animals this sign may be 
implicitly depended on, and that by w'aiting till the pupil 
is again contracted they may be approached with .safety. 
Some breeds, however, such as the bull-tcrrier and St. 
Bernard, arc of very uncertain temper, and will sometimes 
snap without any warning. With all such it is well to be 
cautious ; but when approaches become nccessar)'', cool- 
licss without .presumption is the bqst policy. If you are 
afraid, do not appear to be so if you can help it, and the 
probability is that tne brute will submit. But it is best 
never to approach a large strange dog till 5 011 know his 
disposition ; we have known sad results from want of 
caution in this resf^pet. Savage dogs are best killed out 
of the way. «But they are the exception; the rule is 
affection the most unbounded, devotion the most absolute^ 
fidelity the most inviolable, obedience the mos^r.perfect ; 
and all this, if you will, you may have in your dog. 
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V.— RATES AND TAXES/ {continued). 

In the last paper pn this s, abject, it was stated that 
pa>Tneat of rates conferred political rights, which would 
' be describecl urtder the title of Rights of Citizenship. It 
is found more convenient, however, to describe the poli- 
tical rights so conferred in a stjcond paper on rates and 
taxes. Before giving an account of the compound house- 
holder^ it may DC as well to mention one or two points 
omitted from the last paper. 

For the purpose of relief of the poor, as well 
as of concentration of general parochial nuichinery, it has 
been deemed advisable by the Legislature to authorise 

• the Poor Law Commissioners to compel parishes to com- 
bine, and to exercise collectively the functions imposed 
upon them by acts of rarliamcnt. Parishes arc thus 
formed into unions, under the government of a single 
board of guardians of the poor, to be elected by the 
owners and ratepayers of the component parishes. The 
guardians are chosen by the individual parishes, in 
number according to the compar.itivc importance of the 
parish with the other parishes composing tlie union ; the 
united parishes have a common workhouse, provided and 
mainviined at the common expense ; but each parish 
remains (unless expressly provided against) scpar.'itcly 
cli^cable with the expense of its own pepr, whether 

. relieved in or out of the common workhouse. Where 
such an arrangement exists, the union board have to 
determine wUat funds arc necessary for the support of the 
poor of the union district, and to assign to individual 
parishes their relative quota of contribution. The quota 
Dciitg assigned, it is for the jiarish conrerned to say by 
what rate or other means the amount shall be raised. It 
is even competent to such parish to protest against the 
amount laid upon it, and to appeal from the deciskm of 
the board to that of the justices, or the Commissioners of 
the Po(^ Law Board. The amount of contribution being 
ascertained by consent, or some competent authority, it is 
fpr the parish in vestry assembled to say liow^ it shall be 
defrayed. But powers arc given by act of Parliament to 
unions to go farther than this towards consolidation of 
machinery for relief of the poor, and the component 
parishes of a union may, under sanction of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, by their own act, be united for the purposes 
of settlement and of rating, as w^cll as that of relief and 
managoment, so as to include the united parishes in one 
local government. It docs not follow, however, that 
'‘because parishes are united for poor relief purposes, they 
are therefore united for other purposes as well. The taxes 
necessary for local managcmeni, and the administration 
of those taxes, may still be in the hands of representatives 
from the individual parishes ; but, at the same lime, it is 
\compctcnt to life members of a union to combine for these 
objects also. 

Persons char^cahU to Pafishes . — It is not possible in 
t^e limits permissible to an. article of this kind to enter 
upon ,a description of the complicated law of settlement — 
that iS| to state the circumstances under which the original 
right to be relieved by the parish in which one was born, 
or apprenticed, or to whicn one has paid taxes, may be 
modtned or lost. It may be ae well to state, however, that 
tbe parish is not bound to relieve any who have certain 
relations i;omjpetent, or by law compellable^ to maintain 
them* The cejatioud so compellable are- -fatlicr and 
grandfather, moth u'. and grandmothVir, and children, of 
the pauper. These are liable to maintain him at such 
, rate as be assessed by the justice Ait general, quarter, 

• or petty sessions ; and sums so assessed arc recoverable 
in summary process beifore two justices of the peace, and 
may be tevi^ py distress and sale of the gpods and 
chattels pf tthc otfonders. Persons .able to work and 

• refusing to do so, so that they and theirs become charge- 


able to a parish, may be puni^ed as idle and disorderly 
persons, by imprisonment for a month with hard lsihouir 
in a house of correction, . Paupers to work and 
refusing to do it, arc punishable by committal to gacd 
with luird labour^ 

Compmuuji Hous€h0ldcr$.^T}ckii class of persons thus 
named came into prominent notice during tlie debates oxt 
the Reform Act of 186;^. They came into existence (in 
regard to tlie payment of rates) on the passing of the 
Small Tenements Act of 1850. Shortly tliey may be 
described thus Holders of small tenements, the rents of 
which are usually collected at less intervals than .quarterly, 
being liable, as other people, to the payment of parochial 
rates, it was frequently found that they neglected or were 
unable to pay, and that parishes lost lai'gc sums of money, 
which had to be defrayed by the less needy householders. 
Even where the rates on these small holdings were paid, 
the expense of realising made it very questionable whether 
the parish gained or lost, and the matter became n serious 
one for all ratepaying districts. ( )n tbe other hand, it was 
a serious thing for a small tenement-holder, with perhaps 
just sufficient means to pay his way, to be called upon at 
certain intervals to pay a sum for rates equivalent, it 
might be, to a whole week’s wagc.s.' By the Small 
Tenements Act of 1850, small tenants were enabled to 
compound for rates in the following manner — the 
landlord undertook to settle with the parish for rates 
payable by his small tenements, and w^as allowed for his 
trouble in rccouj>ing himself by extra rent, a commission 
in the shape of an abatement, which often ran to twenty- 
five per cent." 'Lhe leiiantis jiaid rates without feeling mudi 
of this weight, and Ixicamc entitled to the advantages 
secured by ratepaying. Their names, however, did not 
appear on tht» rale register. This arrangement worked 
well ewjwgh for both parlies— the small tenement-holder 
Aiul tlM^arish— until Mr. Disraeli brought in his Reform 
Bill. Toe principle upon which that bill was leased was 
.alleged to be tlvit a share in the government should be 
giv» u only to those who shared in the burdens of 
government, and in carr>'ing out this principle it seemed 
convenient t(j take payment of rates as a proof of con- 
tribution towards the general charges. Payment of rates 
accordingly was made the condition of receiving a vote at 
elections for Parliament. But as soon as this principle was 
adopted, the question arose, “Arc compound liouseholders 
entitled to vote ? They cannot be said to pay rates in the 
strict acceptation of the word.s, and their names are not 
j on the rate register,” which was ordered to be the basis of 
I the list of voters for electoral purposes. Compound house- 
holders were practically disfranchised, or rather^ being 
enfranchised, according to the principle of the bill, they 
were not permitted to exercise tlicir rights owing to 
defective machinery for carryiilj^out the principle. The 
Liberal party would not consent to the omission from the 
franchise of persons in the position of compounders, and 
Uic Reform Bill w»as in peril, when a proposition was 
made to abolish compound householders, and to make 
everybody pay the rates chargeable upon his holding. 
Mr. Disraeli embodied the suggestion in his bill^ carried 
it with the Reform Act of 1867, and was supposed to have 
established household suffrage in its widest extent. But. 
was soon found that small tenement holders wer^imo better 
able to pay rales in 1867 than they had been beibre 1850 ; 
that landlords would not lower rei^s in proportion to the 
relief they themselves had from rate-p^j^ryie ; and th^t the 
compound h(«ischoldcr with his namc'oii the register, wais 
practically as much excluded from voting, his rates being 
unpaid, as he was before his name was enroU^» In 
Birminghaiti alone sixtceli thousand sumxnonses wore 
taken out^of ^non-payment of rate^nlic parliSbt?^ 
and the small householders were disframmised, ^ ' 

In these circumstances Mr. Gladstone's GoVernnif^ 
came intS power, and, unwilling to re-o)ji^ the que^ion of 
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pd^vple on wliich tbe Eieform Dill had been based, but 
dewi^ed to admit the small holder to the fi-anchise, 
hvtroduc^ a bitt avithorising the landlord to pay rates for 
h^teaaats^. iieceH^ ^ ccummissiort from the parish for 
dotag sa The tenants' names reniainbd on the register 
as paying rates, though the money was actually paid by 
the landlord, who, bn the other hand, was empowered to 
receive by instalments what he had paid by small addi- 
tions to thO weekly rent. By this means the compound 
householder was virtually restored without being deprived 
of his vote. 

On this basis the law now rests, payment of rates giving 
a title to vote for members of Parliament. 

Annexed is a rSsume of the chief provisions of the im- 
portant act of Parliament (32 and 33 Victoria, c. 41) 
which restored the compound householder to existence, 
and gave him safeguards for his political rights. 

i. Occupiers of tenements let for a term not exceeding 
three months, may deduct the pooi rate paid by them 
from their rents. 

2# No such occupier to be obliged to pay at one time, or 
within four weeks, a greater amount than a quarter's rate. 

3. In case the rateable value of the tenement do not, 
in London, exceed £20 ; or within the borough of Liver- 
pool,;£i3 ; or within the city of Manchester or the boroiigli 
of Birmingham, ^10 ; or elsewhere, ;^8, the owner may 
agree with the overseers, subject to the vestry, to pay the 
rates for a year certain, and whether the tenement be oc- 
cupied or not, and to receive a commission of not more 
than twenty-five per cent. 

4. Vestries may order the owner to be ratctl, instead of 
the occupier, abating a certain amount of the rate. 

5. Owners omitting to pay rates due on the 5th January, 
before the 5th June, to lose commission. 

6. Where owners omit to pay rates, the occupiers paying 
the same may deduct the amount from the rent. 

7. Owners agreeing to pay rates, to give listr. of occupiers 
when required to do so, under penalty of £2. 

8. (Occupiers to receive notice of rates being in arrear, 
that they may protect themselves. 

9. Rates unpaid by ow'ner may be recovered by distraint 
on occupier's goods, but no distress to be put in until de- 
fault after notice to occupier, and no greater levy to be 
made than for the amount of rent due. The occupier 
buying out a distress, to be free to abate amount from 
his rent. 

TABLE or DUTIES CHARGEABLE UPOA INSURANCE 
POLICi'KS AND LEGACIES. 

Insurance Policies — Life: — ^ s. d. 

Fof any sum not exceeding ... 003 

Exceeding £2^ and not ab(yi» ;CSoo» for every £$0 

and any fractional part of 50 ! ..,006 

Excccditig £s^ *^^^1 But exceeding ;i‘i,ooo, for every 

£too and any fractional part of 100 o 1 o 

IJxceeding ;fr,ooo, for every 1,000 and any frac- 
tion^ part of ^iiOOO I 10 o 

Aecldenial Death, or Personal Injury, oj* Insiimnce 

frcMiA.Losit or Damage upon Properly of any kind, • 

when the premium shall not exceed 2s. 6d. ... o o i 

Exceeding 2s. hd. and net exceeding 5s o o 3 

JtSxceecUnj^ 5s,, and for every 55. or fractional part 

ofss.^* 003 

fiea-^Upon any voyage whatever* for every full sum 
« of £tOO^ and for hractioUal pari of £loo, 

thereby insured J 003 

For every poli^ for 'nme, for «yery ;^xoo, and 9ny 
fractional part of ^fioo' thereby insured, for any 

' time n^t «^ceeding six months 003 

Exqecdh^ SIX and nqt exceed ing twelve months 006 

l^eltx md SHCceseitin Duty ^ , 

i^e»or htteol «^ncestor per cent 

llrotketR and sisters ^of the predecessor and their « 

^ desj^danU - ... ' £z per cent. 


Brothers and sifters of the father and mother of the 

predecessor, and their descendants per cent 

Brothers and sisters of a grandfather or grandmother* 

of die predecesspr, atul their desceiiflanm per centi 

Any other person £ixy per cant 

Legacy to husband or wife exempt. 


HINTS TO LETTER.\VRITERS.—I1I. 

The majority of people are not often required to write 
letters to persons of rank and title ; but all who have to 
do it should know the forms which are used in polite 
society. The- nobility and others in high ofBciai positions 
are addressed in a style which is peculiar to them, ami 
any deviation from the recognised phraseology is con- 
sidered unbecoming. Everything of the nature of a letter 
addressed to exalted personages requires attention in four 
particulars : — 

1. The address, commonly so called. 

2. The heading, or whai answers to Sir,” “ Madam,” 
&'c., in ordinary letters. 

3. The mode of speaking to the person in the body of 
the letter ; or the personal address. 

4. The conclusion, or subscription. 

Attention to these details is important, and we proceed 
to give such information as will enable any one to ftilfil 
the principal requirements. » 

The Queen. Address: “To the Queen's Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty;” or, “To Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria.” Heading: “ Madam or, “ May it 
please your M.ajcsty.” Personal A ddress : “Your 'Ma- 
jesty or, “ Madam.” Comhision : “ I remain, wdth the 
profoundest veneration, your Majesty’s most faithful 
subject and dutiful servant.” 

The Prince of Wales. Address: “To His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” Heading: “Sir;” or, 
“ May it please your Royal Highness.” Personal Address : 
“Your Royal Highness.” Conclusion*: “I remain, wdth 
the greatest respect, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most 
dutiful Oind most obedient humble servant.” 

Other princes and royal dukes require similar forms. 
For the Princc.ss of Wales the forms arc the same, only 
“ Princess” is pul for “ Prince,” and “ ^Tadain” for “ Sir.” 
In addressing other princesses and royal duchesses, aAso, 
the same rules arc to be observed, except that in the con- 
clusion for ** Most dutiful and most obedient humble 
servant,” we say, Most obedient and devoted humble 
servant.” 

Archbishop. Address: “To the Most Reverend 
Father in (jod, by Divine Providence Lord Archbishop 

of This howcvi r applies to official documents 

letters arc addressed, “To 11 is (rrace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Headinf^: “ My Lord Archbishop.” The 

words, “by Divine Providence,” are only used of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; to other Archbishops W'e say, 
“by Uivjnc pci mission,” aijd the same to suffragan 
bishops. The Archbishop of Armagh is styled, “His 
Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland. ’ In the body of 
a letter, and in conversation, an archbishop is adclre.ssed 
as “ Youj* (irace.” The w ife of an archbishop is addressed 
a.s any other untitled lady. 

Duke. Address,: “To His Grace the Duke of 

Heading : “ My Lord Duke.” Personal Address : “Your 
Grace.” Conclusion^: “ I have the honour to be, my 
Lord Duke, your Grace's most devoted and obedient 
servant.” 

For a duchess the address and personal address cor- 
respond with those fof a duke ; the - heading is “ Madam,” 
and the conclusion, “ I have the honour to be, Madam, 
your Grace's most* obedient and most humble servant.” 
A duke's youi^er son is addressed as ^The Lord •William 
or, “ The Right Honourable Lord William 
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Heading: “My Lord" Persanal Address : “Yourl-ord- 
ship." Conclusion: “I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship's most bumble and obedient servant.” 

The wife of i duke's younger son is styled “ The Lady 
William — — and addressed as “ Madam” at the head 
' of a letter, but as “ Your Ladyship” in the body of a 
letter. The conclusion, in this case, corresponds with 
that of a letter to her husband ; of course writing “ My 
Lady,” and “Your Ladyship's,” for “My Lord” and 
“ Your Lordship's.” 

The daughter of a duke is also addressed by licr 
Christian name, “The Lady Augusta;” or, more formally, 
“ The Right Honourable Lady Augusta.” .She is styled 
“Madam,” in the heading, and “Your Ladyship” in the 
body of a letter. The conclusion must be, “ I have the 
honour to be, Madam, your Ladyship’s most humble and 
most obedient servant.” 

Bishop. Address: “The Right Reverend Father in 

Cod, John, by Divine permission, Lord Bishop of 

This is for fonnal documents ; letters have, “To the Right 

Rev. the Lord Bishop of Heading: “My Lord.” 

Personal Address: “Your Lordship.” Conclusion: “I 
have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
humble and obedient servant.” The wiib of a bishop is 
addressed as an untitled lady. 

, MARQUE.<iS, Address: “ To the most Honourablt; the 

Marquess of ." Heading: “My Lord Marquess.” 

» Personal ^ddress: “Your Lordship.” Con elusion: “ I 
have the honour to be, my Lord Marquess, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient,” &c. 

MARCHIONESS. Address: “ To the most Honourable 
the Marchioness of — — Heading: “ Madam or, 
from persons in ordinary stations, “ Lady so silso in 
the body of a letter. Conclusion: “ 1 have the honour to 
be, Madam, your Ladyship's most obedient,” &c. 

The younger sons and the daughters of a Marques's, are 
addressed as those of a duke. 

Earl* Address: “ I'o the Right Honourable the Earl 

of .” Heading: “My Lord.” Personal Address: 

“ Your Lordship.” Conclusion: “I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, your Lordship's most obedient apd very 
humble servant.” 

Viscount. “To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
In other respects as an earl. 

Baron. “To the Right Honourable Lord .” In 

other respects as an earl. 

A countess is addressed as earl, a viscountess as a 
viscount, and a baroness as a baron, only changing the 
“ titles into their feminine equivalents. 

The son of a baron, a viscount, or an carl, is addressed 
as “ The Honourable,” and spoken to as “ Sir” 'Fhc : 
daughter of a baron, or a viscount, is likewise addressed 
. as “ The Honourable,” and spoken to as “ Madam.” In 
^ concluding letters to these, therefore, “ Sir,” or, “ Madam,” 
is a sufficient titlo, “ I am, Sir (or Madam), your very 
obedient,” &c. An earl's dauglitcr is addressed as a 
duke's daughter. 

' Baronet. Address: ^To Sir , Bart.” 

Heading: and throughout the letter, “ Sir.” Conclusion : 
“ 1 have the honour to be. Sir, your most humble and 
obedient servant.” 

KkJlCHT, Address: “To Sir — , Knt.” 

HeaMngi and throughout, as in writing to a baronet. 
The letters “Knt." may be omitted after the name in the 
address, and if the j>erson is a Knight of the Gartcf, 
Thistle, fie, the proper initials are aripended to his name : 
“ K-G.,” “ K.T. ” “ dC.B,,” &c., as the case may be. 

The wife of a baronet, or of a knight, is styled “ Lady,” 
and letters are addressed “To Lady Johnson,” or what- 
ever her husband's name is. She is addressed as 
“ Madam ” in all parts of a letter. 

Maip$ of Honour. Address: “To the Honourable 
' Miss — Heading : Hsidzml* 


pRivv Councillors, Address: “To the Right 

Honourable The style of the Heading is to be 

varied according to the rank of the individusd* The tide 
of Right Honourable iS possessed by all Privy Councillors, 
the Lord Mayo^ of London, York, and Dublin, and the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

CURTAINS. • • 

Akin, and properly belonging to, the chapter on blinds, 
would be the very little machinery which can appear in 
connection with curtains. The ordinary window curtain 
is suspended by hooks to rings, which slide backwards 
and forwards on a pole or x'od fixed at the top of the 
window. This pole is of either wood or metal, generally 
brass ; and if of the former material, its diameter should 
be slightly smaller in proportion to the internal diameter 
of the rings, than if of metal, because the friction is 
greater, and a more oblique position is necessary to get 
the rings to slide easily. In this arrangement, or rather 
want of arrangement, the curtain has to be dragged 
across the window froqi the ground, and the rings on the 
pole follow in a jerky and unsatisfactory manner, often 



failing to meet exactly at the top ; indeed, 
the action beginning at the wrong end must 
necessarily be inconvenient. Wc will only, 
however, just explain the proper stringing of 
what arc known as French rods, and leave 
the mere description to speak for itself. 

These rods are much thinner than an ordi- 
nary curtain polp, about three-quarters or one 
inch being the outside size, and they are 
concealed from view by a cornice and fringe 
which hangs down over the curtain. They 
are usually of metal, but may be of wood 
with brass ends for short lengths and light 
curtains. Fig. 69 shows the arrangement for 
a pair of curtains to one window, a is a rod 
terminating at the end with a single sheave 
or pulley B, and the other by the pulleys c and 
D, the ends of«thc pullcy-boxcs being pro- 
longed into eyes, e and F, by which the rod is supported to 
the cornice-board. The rings must be of brass, and just 
large enough to slip over B, and arc strung on and fastened 
to the curtains in the ordinary way. We show five rings 
to each curtain, »and in the p^Aition in the figure, each 
curtain would be about three-quarters drawn. A len^^h 
of blind-cord is passed over T> and over B, returning 
through all the rings to C and down the tassel l. The 
first or inner ring H, if the right curtain, is fastened to thl 
upper cord at H, and the first of the left curtain to the 
Idwer cord at G. Now it is obvious that as G and K are 
the opposite sides of a practically endless cord, any 
motion of cither will pull the other the reverse way, so 
that by pulling the tassel I, we shall open both curtains 
simultaneously ; or, vice versa, should J be fulled. In 
the cut, we leave otrt the^curtain.^together, to prevent 
confusion. In some cases it is pi%ROTed to use two rods r 
side by sid^ in order that the cuaains overlap 
slightly, and so shut closer ;*but the principle 01 stringing 
is precisely the same as in the case we describe. If pre- 
ferred, the line may be cani’ied round a pulley, instead of 
tenninatingNifi the tassels 1 j ; buU^is differencc*4f quite 
inKnateriSl, It must^ibe borne in mind in all cases, that 
the simpler our arrangement of cords cm possibly be made, 
the less the liability to get out of orders 


I 

1 

Fig. f g. 
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cottage farming. 




IlL— GRASSES ADAPTED FOR A CO'ITAGE FARM. 

{Continued ft am J^j;e T54.) 

The fescue grasses arc another tribe jelished by cattle, 
and abundantly established in all our meadows and per- 
manent pastures. In moist weather, or with a natVirally 
moist bottom, barley fescue {Fcsiuca hordeifarmis) grows 
abundantly in richly-manured sandy soils. Sheep^s fescue ; 
{Fcstuca ovi%a) anc^hard fescue {Festuca duriiiscida) also 
produce well on sandy soils, but of a heavier loamy cha- 
racter. The former is best for pasturage, the latter grows 
freely both on meadow and pasture. Red fescue {Festuca ' 
rubra) is also a lignt sandy loam grass, growing with ‘ 
sheep's fescue in permanent pasture. Meadow fescue ! 
{Festuca pratcusis) is an excellent hay and pasture grass ; 
on mossy and black soils, but grows freely, also, on rich 
moist soils. The variety known as tall fescue grass, the i 
Andes grass of America {Festuca elat/or)^ is one of our 
best hay and pasture grasses on rich black loams, ' 
rising quickly in pastures after it has been cropped 
by cattle. Floating 
fescue {Festuca flui- 
tans) is less pro- 
ductive than Foa ^ 

aquatiCiij but similar 
in character, the two 
generally , growing 
together in marshy 
land on the edge 
of water -courses. Of 
the oat and bromc 
grasses, otJicr varie- 
ties of each arc abun- 
dant in woody and 
shaded pastures, and 
also in opcMi ground ; 
but, with the excep- 
tion of downy oat 
gi.'iss, ^^h^cll yields 
good pasture on open 
ground, when cropped 
close and kept from 
seeding, the others 
should only be grown in woods, or under trees in pastures. 

“ The couch grasses grow abundantly everywhere,” it is 
said ; but the popular credence is founded on the huge 
family of them, every soil having its own fjcciiliar kind of 
couch grass. In some places titcy are termed twitch 
grasses. The wheat-grass {Triiicuvi repens), when in 
flower, has some resemblance to rye-grass ; but when 
closely examined the two are easily distinguished, espe- 
cially their roots. ButirTlicir seeds f;re not so easily 
distinguished, and this accounts for tlie presence of this 
couch grass in many meadows and pastures. The bent 
grasses {A^rastis) are more numerous, growing freely in 
€ome cold clay and poor sandy soils, where hardly any 
other grass can live. The firviii grass {Aijrost/s sfoloniferd) 
grows abundantly on some of the bog-meadows of IrcInr^J, 
where its roots give firmness and stability to the surface 
of bogs very soft below, that enables it to carry* carls and 
horses, which otherwise it would not do. These couch 
grasses '*iIfso improve the mechanical texture of soil 
which is either marshy , or sand. But in rich meadow and 
• pasture lands it is otherwise, for their creeping roots 
accumulate, both inithc soil and on the surface, producing 
an amount of effete vegetable matter in whicn they them- 
selves can neither grow luxuriantly nor in a healthy state, 
while they kill out the finer •grasses. From rich soils, 
theref9}ie, all *the couch grasses should be cr^^iBicated , and 
their place filled by others. • • • 

. When the meadows and pastures are in a healthy, 

- thriving state, c1o\kt is also found growing freely* Alsike, 

. pou 1 . 
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or hybrid clover {TrifoUum hybridutn) appears getting 
into favour, producing largely on most soils. Red clover 
{Tri/otium prateftse)fVf Oil Dutch or white clover 
repens\ are also adapted for a- variety of soils. Zig-zag 
clover nyifoiium medium), and bird's-foot clover {Lotus 
corniculatus), cow-clover {Irifolium praiense^perentte), ‘ 
and trefoil {Medicago lupulind), and yarrow {Achillea, 
millefolid) are also less or more abundant in good pastures. 
Sainfoin is natural in chalky soils. When the soil suiisthem 
they all keep a firm hold of it, but cattle arc apt to pull 
them up, especially sheep, when the bite becomes short. 

The plantain, or rib grass {Plantago), also grows plen- 
tifully in some permanent meadows ; and even the ribbed 
leaves grow .erect with the other grasses. They arc 
slightly blanched and tender, and greedily eaten by milch ■ 
cows, and most kinds of stock ; but when the leaves* 
spread out in the sun they become more tough, and are 
not so well liked, while the plant itself is liable to shoot 
and run to seed. 

The grasses with which our meadows and pastures are 
stocked, reejuive a daily supply of food during the period of 

their growth, and this 
they abstract from 
the soil and atmos- 
i phere. Whenoncethe 

~ 7 i 71 > land is put into a pro- 

per slate of fertility, 
the yicld^ is very re- -• 
murieraling, and the 
duty of the cottager 
afterwards is to keep 
it in this productive 
state by an applica- 
tion of manure. It 
may not require much 
to maintain some 
naturally rich sods at 
the highest degree of 
p/oductivenesb, but if 
this little is not sup- 
plied, the richest mea- 
dows and pastures 
will lose less or more 
of their fertility by 
ewery crop removed, whether hay or pasture-grass ; and if 
neglected one season, the loss the second will be greater 
than that sustained the first. It follows that the whole of 
the land should be nnuuircd with such manure as it re- 
quires— the meadow land after every cutting for hay oi* 
soiling, and pasture once at least every year, with occa- 
sional waterings during the dry weather of summer. 

MANURES. 

The next subject to be considered is the composition 
and preparation of the various kinds of ordinary manures 
and other compounds useful for the fertilising of grass 
land. Into the composition of artificial manures we do 
not at present intend to enter, though there is no doubt 
that their applic.ition lo grass lauds is found of the 
greatest benefit. 

Composts may be defined as refuse of every kind that 
contains organic and inorganic food suitable to the wants 
of the grasses grown, and in a state fit for beinff applied 
to meadow or pasture land. Thus, tlic scrapings of the 
Joadway, the' parings and cleanings of the open ditches 
on cither side, the iclcanings of other open ditches, the 
cuttings of hedges, weeds, and vegetable mould, ashes, 
and all sorts of gatherings from tlK! cottage and out- 
buildings, when collected together in a heap, allowed • 
to lie until sufficicihJy rotten for application, form com- 
post. If mixM with the manure from the stables, cow- 
house, piggeries, ‘and poultry-house,, and allowed to lie 
until the whole is thoroughly incorporated and rotten, . 
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the,coTnpoimcl thus made is termed a rich compost. But 
^ith wall and wire fences, the land and roads drained 
hnd properly kept, open .ditches filled in, and no weeds 
grown, as there should be none, very litlio compost of 
" this kind can be made upon a cottage farm on this old 
plan, the collection being too snitill to form a compost 
hilL It is better, therefore, to utilise all such gatherings 
that can possibly be collected otherwise, as follows 

Farm-yard Manure. - The long manure from the stable, 
cow*housc, and piggeries, should be mixed together and 
used in the garden, If the garden is too small for tliis 
purpose, a sufficiency of ground outside should be en- 
closed to do SC) ; and if the produce grown is more than 
meets the requirements of the family, any t'xtras may be 
given to milch cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Farm — There are three ways of utilising the 

sewage from the cottage and outbuildings ; two in milking 
compost, the one by allowing the sewage to flow into a 
pit containing earth, or to pump’ it over a compost hill, 
and the other to absorb the sewage by means of dry 
earth in-doors, on what has recimtly been termed the 
eanh-closet system ; and the third plan is to apply it in 
a liquid form. 

Manure pits are not so w'ell adapted for small farms 
as for large ones, and least of all for cottage farms in 
grass, there being seldom a sufficiency t)f earth at com- 
mand to utilise the whole of the sewage ; and as it requires 
more earth, and is less economical than the earth-closet, 
the latter is to be preferred. 

Dry Earth Compost and Sewcii^e-tank comhined — 
the .former for earth-closets, stables, cow-houses and 
poultry -house, and the latter for the slops and washings 
from the cottage, scullery, laundry, and dairy— is wiiat 
will best suit the generality of small grass farms. From 
time immemorial the sewage of the stable and cow-house, 

• and sometimes the whole of the droppings of the |)iggerics 
and poultry-house, have been profitably utilised by means 
of dry ashes, vegtjlablc mould, and peat-earth ; and the 
modus opermidi is exceedingly simple. Vegetable mould 
and peat-carfh arc dried in the sun, pounded or broken 
down by rollers, or passed through a cake or malt mill j 
and sifted, and the fine dry earth put just under cover for 
daily use. It is daily strewed behind ilie horses and 
cows in quantiiy sufficient to absoib the wliole of the j 
liqtiid, and lieep the stable and cow-houso coinpar.it i rely 
dry, clean, and free from smell; and all the sweepings 
are put under cover daily, ^'hc poultry-house is wholly 
littered with it, and the sw'cepings daily put by, and 
sometimes tlu' piggery. Pigs should have straw in 
their beds, but tliey are easily trained to go to their own 
carth-closet, wliich they prefer to the old plans. Of the 
.ap])hcation of this system to dwelling-houses, avc shall 
treat in ouv articles on the construction of the house. 
The wet earth j[rom the different places should bo vvell 
mixed togolhur ui the store or barn. It is ikjI neressary 
that it should be stored dry, for it may ho broken down 
Sufficiently line for being a]>pUed to the nieavN)W or pasture 
by meaiiE of a broadcast di.stributor, with a laige jier-cen- 
tage of moisture ; and as it may be applied at all seasons 
of the year in open weather, it should never be allow etl to 
be long in store to waste. 'Hic rains {)f winter and sprinit 
will w^h it into the land. In the summer time ir may lx 
ay>plicd before ram ; but by mcan.s of hydrants and hose, it 
may be Washed ni during dry weather, the dry earth Jiavirg 
been previously husk-harrowed into grass. And so 
free is it from snijpll, that it may be applied to lawns in 
front of a mansion without jierceptibly tainting the atmo- 
sphere. i^It may also be w'ashed in with diluted sewage 
fiom the tank, but in this ea-io thc<5mell is perceptible ; 
but if the wind is blowing off the cottage, it will not be 
felt, or do hann to the dairy. 

Topdtressings.^ applied as above after tlic first hay 
crop hds been removed, may be done for the twofold 


purpose of getting the compost more effectually bu$h- 
harrowed into the land, so as to change its mechanical 
character, and thus improve its permanent fertility ; and 
in the second place, to force forward an abundance of 
autumn and eaKy spring food for milch cows. Some 
tenacious meadows fissure and crack very much in dry 
weather when the crop is removed, and even before. This 
is much against their natural productivcne.ss, and the 
growth of the liner grasses. If, therefore, a heavy dose 
j of rich compost is applied, and the ^cracks filled up with 
I it, and the whole bush-hanowed, rolled, and washed in, 
j the change produced i.s so great as hardly to be credited 
by those who have no experience of sihe practice. In the 
poorer, because more tenacious and wet clays, the appli- 
cation of dry road scrapings or pure sand from a pit, and 
the filling up of the fissure.s with such, will produce almost 
incredibic improvcment.s, both as to drainage and fertility. 
In autumn, before the weather breaks, heavy dressings of 
compost are easily applied to meadow and pasture land, 
whicli then carries both the feet of the horses and the 
wheels of the cans and m:inure distributors without rut- 
ting. At this lime, when fissiircs exist and remain open, 
tlu‘y may be filled up with the compost, as in summer, to 
change th<? mechanical texture and fertility of the land 
for the Tiroductioii of a finer quality of grasses. Where 
fresh grass seeds are needed, these may yet be sown and 
busli-liarrowcd in with the compost, as the young grasses 
have lime to take root and establish themselves before 
the killing and uprooting effects of winter set in. I'liey 
will also bc^ in a sulficieiuly far adv.incea stage tr be 
forced forward in early spring for cow- feed in March aiul 
April. 

Summer and autumn lop-clrcSsing- does not do away 
with the jiractice of rolling the nir.idow in spring, ,iiid 
the prior oucraiion of bush-harrowing, so as to gel an 
even smooth surface for the scythe or mowing-machine. 
On the contrar)', tliey rather stimulate moles, worms, and 
other insects ift the ground to greater activity in early 
spring, and thus increase ilie necessity foj tiie bush or 
chain liarrow and roller. High farming, however, lias 
for Us ultimate eflects a rethn'tion in Iht? number of 
insects in the meadows, and moles and liekl-miee should 
be extirpated if possil^lo. 

'I he old i»lan of dn-ssing the meadow in spring was to 
apply the eomjtost eai ly, and at a later period to employ 
women and children to ]>ick up sticks, stones, and every 
thing wdiich sl^puld not be there ]>iior to rolling. But 
the prejiaialuin of compost on sounder princi})les, as 
above, and the mixing of anificial manures with the 
s.'mu.*, so as the better to adapt them to the requirements 
of grasses, has ^neatly aliridged and improved the old 
practice. Jn gravelly suilu,^vinter frosts raise many 
small Stones to' the surface, s^'ihat tliey require to be 
gathered off in the spring before rolling. But m soils free 
from Slones, and where no stones arc carted on in the 
comi>ost, none arc to be removed. Finely prepared com- 
post is more easily applied, w'hcthcr spread from heaps or 
I qul of the cart, or by manure distributors. Few cottagers 
; can afford to keep the latter, but they may hire them, and 
do the work m less time and at less money than on 
either of the other two old plans, as machines distribute 
tin* compost more evenly and better than it be done 
by the hand and spade. The old bush-harrow and stone 
roller arc being .superseded by ^hain-harrow's and iron 
rollers of improved construction, vvlrch will be treated of 
when we c<[ine to speak oj /mp/cmenis. And when the 
cottage- fanner ha.s a horse of his own, these shouib be 
kept on the inventoi y, and also bioadciist ^solid and 
liquid masOTc distributors and seo4-sovc'cr.s, tlic and 
ad^'antaipe df which will also be shown in’our pLper on 
Implements, * 

LiquM Manuring,— gra.ss farms, commercial 
dairy farms, and. the detached meiidows of domestic 
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dairy farms have the command of town sewage, it 
should be applied after every cutting for hay or forage 
grass — as explained below under Soiling — no more being 
applied at a time than what the land will retain. If 
the sewage is too diluted, guano and Superphosphate of 
lime may be added to bring it to the proper strength. If 
the sewage is sufficiently strong, but defective in quality, 
it may be tempered by adding artificial manure and 
water ; or a rich liquid manure may be made by dissolving 
artificial manure- ift water. For the kind of grasses under 
consideration, the liquid manure requires to be much 
more diluted than for Italian rye-grass, otherwise the con- 
tinuous application would rot out many of the finer grasses, 
more especially if the quality is tlcfective. The applica- 
tion of water to pasture lands in the summer lime has, 
from time immemorial, been acknowledged a man u rial 
process second to no other, water entering largely into 
the food of the grasses, In the olden times irrigated 
meadows were generally mown, but there were exceptions 
to this rule ; and the success which is now begiiiniug to 
crown irrigation with results far greater Ilian were ever 
known under the old practice, is bidding fair to make the 
exception the rule of no dij»tant period. The old pr.ictice 
was this : — 'I’he grazing ground, large or small, w;is di- 
vided into two or three fields. When the cattle liad eaten 
the first field close down, they were turned into the second j 
field, and the water into the first, and when it was 
ihoronght} soaked the water was I’len turned off. 'fhis | 
set up an immediate growth of grass. When the third j 
was eaten close., the caitle were turned yito the first, I 
which by this time was vlry, and offering a full and 
the water was turned intcj the tim’d, and so on for the 
whole of the grazing sAson. 

Soiling is the technical phrase for feeding cattle with 
green forage in-doors. iJy March, or Aiwil at « the 
iarthest in southern provinces, a portion of the irrigated | 
meadow should be sufliricntly forwau* to supply ci.iily ! 
mowings. to the coliagefs milch cows. "As the mowings 
are small, this is best done with the scythe, and the daily 
work rontiruics on to November. At first, the young 
grass should l)e mixed with old hay, and cut with chaff, 
adding less and le.ss hay as the cows take to llie succulent 
hfTbagc ; and when first given ’without hav, the grass 
should he allowed to dry for a short tinu' on tlie swathe 

Hfrv IIarvri^t,‘ A two-horse mowing machine will cut 
down one to two arres per liour, so that if cottagers club 
together and hire a machine, thi-y laii cut their grass 
cheaper and better than with the scythe, and get their 
hay safer and sooner into the stack oi bam. J Jaymaking 
machines, horsc-colioctors, and liorsc-rakes likewise effi'ci 
each a corresponding eeonoiBy^ of time and labour, avoid- 
ing at the. same time lhc,»^sks of change in the weather. 
With bright sunshine .and a brisk breczt?, the hay may he 
in the barn the second day, though this is exceptionally 
quick, even if no rain falls. The first jirocess i.s to shake 
hay about thoroughly, so as to expose it as much as 
possible to the sun's rays ; then it should be made up into 
light ridges, or, as they .arc c.alled, wind-rows." Towar^ls 
the close of the first day it will be neces.sary to form the 
wind-rows int(j naigh cocks, and shake them put evenly 
riQ-Nt morning with the fork or haymaking machine, the 
laltcr vy'dh back action, sh.aking up the wind-rows far 
better than can be done by the hand ; and the pitching of 
^ the hay" on to the cart concludes the manual labour of the 
cottager in the hay-^ield. If he has a horse and cart of hi.s 
own, and gels his grass early cut in the mofning, a small 
portion — if the weather is very forcing — may be carted 
tile first .day, as the hay can^ be put into rather small 
stacks with .rather- more sap than into br^ ones : but 
the difference, after dll, is not mujh, so tHat care fiyjiist 
be taken *not to overheat the stack, as a slight fermenta- 
tion improves, bjj|t ah excess deteriorates th« quality 
of thj»hay, turning it black and mouldy. The hay- 


stack requires to be covered by a rick*cloth, as shown 
in the illustration (page 209), At each end of tht stack a 
f>ole is raised, and fixed by means of three stay ropes. 
A cross-pole, rafeed and lowered by blocks and tackle, 
extends between the two upright poles, for carrying the. 
cloth. In the woodcut the cloth is shown down, but 
during the operation of stacking it is lashed up to the 
cross-pole by the small cords seen on one side. In our 
next paper we propose to say a few words as to the most 
convenient shape and size for making hay-stacks. 

A Hay-barn for a small farm is far preferable to all 
other contrivances for housing hay and other crops. In 
I Holland the small fanner would not think of doing with- 
j out his hay-barn ; and in this country the hay is found to 
I keep e(|ually well in a barn as out of doors, and the waste of 
I liay, so great in small stacks, is obviated when stacked in 
a barn. They arc equally well adapted for corn crops, 
and wlien we conic to treat of this department of cottage 
farming an engraving of one will be given. 

Manuring follows tlie im)wing.s, and as soon as there 
is a sufficient area of ground cleared of grass. If liquid 
manure fiom the tank, the hose is laid on to the spot from 
the nearest hydrant — it may be across the grass. If com- 
post and water, the former may be taken to the meadow by 
the cart m w'hich the grass w.is carried home, and evenly 
.strewed over the stubble, bush-h.nrrowcd, and washed in 
by the water or diluted sewage from the hose, no more, 
water being apjilied than the absorbent powev of tlic land 
is capabU? of retaining. 

Some apply th<' compost immediately after the first 
hay crop is removed ; otliers in autumn, on llic stubble 
of the aftermath crop ; but the more common practice 
is in spring, and as early as the w^catlier will permit, and 
witliout regard to out-door food for cattle ; lor cattle 
ought not to be aJlow'ed to set a hoof upon the meadow 
in .‘ipiing time, however luxuri.ant the grass may be. 

Rtnovaiiny^ Gra.ss Lamis is done in three different 
ways. V'irsl, the meadow or pasture is carefully gone 
I over, and all the weeds and coarse* grasses are pulled, 

' sj}iKidecl, or dug up with a spade. If this is done in early 
■ auturnn, and the land then top-dre.s.sod heavily with com- 
I post, and sown with fresh seeds, the young jpas.scs and 
! chivcrs will be esiabJishod before winter, and jiresent in 
1' ‘■.pnng a fin(\ fre.sh, }>romis]ng appearance. 'J'he second 
, inetliod is by jiaring and burning, and the third, trenrh- 
! iy,<r — works winch belong to arable husbandry, *and 
under wiiich they will be described. Alter the lane 
has been got into a jiroper slate ol tillage and feitiliiy, 

I is again laid down to grass, which is best done in early 
aniuinn b\ the sowing of grass seeds, as in the first plan. 
The grass sliould be kept short the lirst season l.)y fic- 
queiii mowings, caie being taken to prevent scorching 
during the di ought of sinnmtT by copious waterings. 
Instead of burning ih ' lion siiifave sods, they i^nay be 
I collected and converted into diy vegetable mould. 


ADVTCK TO LODGERS. 

In England a lodger may be generally defined as an 
iiiule’-tenant, who is lesponsible for only a part of the 
rent of the liouse he lives in, and who is not called upon 
to pav the tax(‘s levictl upon it. His liabilities as a lei»<int 
lire limited to the householder, wluj is accounlabJc to the 
ow’ner for the rent ^f the wdiole tenement, to the parish 
for all the parochial rates, and to the taovvn foi the 
Queen's taxes. Many' persons take houses tht' wiiolc of 
W'hich they cannot, need not, or will not occupy, and tliey 
usually do this for the sake of some advantage to them- 
selves. So, also, many persons for divers refisons prefer 
to rent only part of a house, and to become lodger To 
multitudes of unmarried men and tvomcn, prfilessional 
iwsons, small families, and families with limited resources, 
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apaitmcnts are a convenience, if not a necessity. On the 
other hanU, a large class finds in the letting of apartments 
either a means of livelihood or a certain addition to a 
restricted income. It is very important 'that persons who 
come into the relation of landlord and lodger — that is, of 
landlord and tenant — should know their duties and obli> 
gations ; we shall, therefore, state a few facts which will 
be useful to both parties, though they will, perhaps, be 
most so to the' lodger. 

When apartments arc taken for a short limited period, 
and it is understood that the tenancy expires at the close 
of it, a notice to quit is unnecessary ; though, without an 
^reement to the contrary, a regular tenancy is established 
if the holding is continued beyond the specified time. 
Even a person who takes lodgings at an hotel for a night 
ought to give reasonable notice the next day of his inten- 
tion to depart, or of his wish to remain : much more 
should this be done if apartments are taken for a longer, 
though a limited, term. Irrespective of all legal conse- 
quences, those who Jet or take lodgings will do well to 
avoid neglect. With regard to an hotel or boarding-house, 
we need say no more than that the engagements entered 
into for a night or so are of a fugitive character, and are 
fulfilled by a lodger who is courteous and otherwise well 
conducted, and who pays his bill and the customary fees. 
Our main concern is with arn’ngemenls’of a more private 
and permanent character than such as fall within the 
ordinary category of good entertainment in hotels of all 
sorts, though even there it is becoming more •common for 
people among us to fix their quarters as on the Continent. 

Private apartments, as usually understood, are citlier 
furnished or unfurnished, h'urnished lodgings may involve 
the partial use of some rooms and the sole uae of others, 
partial or complete attendance, partial or comfilete cooking, 
lodging only, or board and lodging ; in fact, ii would he 
dilficult to enuinerate all the possible variations. Even 
in the matter of furniture and so forth there is room for 
considerable diversity, and it is necessary to know wliat I 
the lodger is expected to provide for himself, as >\dl 1 
as what he is expected to do for himself. Dilferenres of i 
requirement and provision will, tf course, iniluencc money I 
terms as really as dificrenccs of acconiinod.Liion and ! 
locality. | 

Agreements arc usually verbal only, but it is better for j 
security that they should be in wTiting. A whiten agree- | 
ment must specify the date of entry, the amount of rent 
to be paid, how often payment is to be made, and the 
♦length of notice to quit, with all other details required by 
the particular case. Appended to the written agreement 
should be an inventory of every article belonging to the 
landlord, and a specification of every defect and imperfec- 
tion in the furniture, fittings, &c. Where the ayi.irtnients 
comprise an entire floor, or suite of rooms, it will be best 
to proceed as in the case of a fiirmslied house, and to 
employ an cxyKanenced and trustworthy house-agent to go 
over tlie inventory, and to see that everything, is properly 
done. 

To constitute the agreement a regular legal document, 
it had better be drawn up in some orderly form. 

Memorandum of agreement entered into this day of 
, between of of the one part, 

and of of the other part. 

The said * ..hereby agrees to let, .and the said 

hereby agrees to rent aiul^takc all tliosc apart- 
ments on the door (V^;' lloors) of the house of the said 
, situate and being No. , street (or as ihe 

case may be), in the parish of , in the county of 

, w’ith the use wind enjoyment of all ca.sements, 
appurtenances, furniture, effects, and other tilings severally 
set forth and enumerated in the schedule or inventory 
hereunto annexed. 'To hold the same from the day of 
, unto the said , as tenant thereof, from 


to , at the clear rent of , payable on 
the free from any deduction ; the first payment .to be 
made on the day of next ; the said tenancy to be 
determinable by cither party on giving the other 
notice in writing to quit. And the said hereby 

agrces,to leave on the premises hereby agreed to be let, 
at the termination of the tenancy hereby created, all the 
several furniture, effects, fixtures, and other things enu- 
merated in the schedule or inventory hereunto annexed, 
<ind which are now in or upon the saidr premises, and arc 
the property of the said ; and also all the glass 

windows whole and unbroken, except such as arc specified 
in the said schedule. And the said * hereby agrees 
to pay all taxes and outgoings in respect of the premises 
hereby agreed to be let, to execute all needful repairs, and 
to indemnify the goods and chattels of the said 
from and against the same. 

In witness whereof the said parties ] 
have liercunto set their hands the j 
day and year aforesaid. 

To such an agreement a witness may be had if thought 
desirable. 

Where there is no VTitten agreement, the length of a 
notice to quit is usually settled by the form of letting or 
jiayincnt of rent. TJius, Avlien let at so much per week, 
month, or quarter, the notice will be for the same periods, 
unless custom to the contrary can be proved. 

A lodger has the right to use the knocker and door bcil, 
the lights and window's in the approaches to his apart- 
nieiils, and tfic Wiiter-rloset and other convcnicim cs. If 
he h.is any doubt about .some things, he had better stipn- 
hile lur lh£‘ir reasonable use, as .t?* garden or outer Adid. 
J-ic cannot claim to affix a plate, nor to have his name 
jiaiiiled oi t xhibitetl upc>n the house w'ithout his landlord’s 
consent. A landlord has no right without permission or 
just cause to enter his lodgers apartments ; and if he 
intrudes iijion their use nr possession he forfeits his power 
to r<'rf>ver the rent. A weekly tenant can require a* qiuirtc r‘s 
not: 'e it the landlord allows liis rent to accrue for a quarter 
and 1‘cceives it ris a f|iiarlcr’s rent. The laiidlnrd can 
recover arrears of rent if his tenant leaves w'ithcait notice, 
even if lie advertises for another tenant ; but if he re-lets 
his apartments, he cannot recover subsequent rent. Where 
ihere me no goods, rent and arrears can be recovered m 
the r oiinty court. 

Ail persons who take apartments, wliclher furnished or 
not, will be prudent to make X'arious inquiries before 
entering upon an agreement. These inquiries may include 
the solvency of the landlord, the character of his house 
and of us inmate?, the respectability and healthiness of 
the locality, the proper sujipjv of good water, and the 
condition of all the fittings and^Vixturcs, and furniture, if 
there is any. 

With respect to unfurnished apartments, it is especially 
needful to be cautious, because the lodger may find himself 
liable for actual or future arrears of rent or taxes, due b^ 
hjs landlord. It is particularly annoying if a lodger finds 
lliat through his want of caution his goods arc distrained 
for the rent, parochial rates, or other charges upon the 
whole house. 

A magistrate in the metropolis can award coqjpensation 
to the amount of fifteen pounds for wilful damagif done by 
tenants to their apartments. Again, a landlord is not 
responsible if his tenant loses his goods by fire or theft, ‘ 
unless the lodger can jirove the loss ijde to want of proper 
precaution on the landlord’s part. If a lodger refuses to 
leave after the expiration of his term, his landlord can 
eject him uqiicr warrant frbin a magistrate, or b^ authority 
of it' coupty^court. Of course, a lodger cannotK'^move 
any fixture’s when hd- leaves, though erected by himself, 
except ifeosc which arc known in law as removable fixtures. 
The lodger is not i‘c.sponsible for ordiftary wear teat 
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either of his rooms or of ihe hindlord's furniture, &c., 
but for all beyond ordinary wear and tear he is liable. As 
his goods may be distrained for the rent of the house, so 
th^ may be distrained for his own rent. 

Formidable as the foregoing enum^tion may appear 
at first sight, it will on consideration be found to include 
little to terrify those who intend to live in lodgings. •People 
must live somewhere,- and wherever it is, they will, if they 
inquire, find themselves surrounded with liabilities. There 
are many arc^well able to rent houses for themselves 
who prefer to live in lodgings, and it is not uncommon for 
them to remain years in the same place. These usually 
do not keep their ^ wn servants, but sometimes they do, 
and there are houses so arranged that two or more fellies 
can live in them without inconvenience. In Scotland, 
what arc called “lands," comprising on separate doors, 
called “ flats," all the conveniences of a house, are much 
preferred to “ self-contained houses." In the metropolis, 
also, there are spiinging up 
blocks of buildings with a 
common stair, and occupied 
by separate liouseholds. Such 
e\ampU‘s, l»ow(;vcr, scarcely 
come under the head of 
lodgings as commonly under- 
j.tood, but they arc mentioned 
here as a sort of compromise, 




. 5 §:- 




wliiclt 


'^erves to be advo- 


cated m the case of crowded 
cities. 

In ordinary cases a single 
man or woman will do best 
in unfurnished apartments, but 
whether they shall board with 
the f.imilyor not must depend 
upon circumstances. This will 
be Jess difhcult in a strierly 
private house than in one more 
projicrly called a lodging 
house. 

A man ;md his wife, (/r 
any two Iadic>. or gonllenuai 
living together, will commonly 
do best if they board them- 
selves. AVhere there are more 
than two, or if there are chil- 
dren, a se])arale table is alto- 
gether desirable. When lodgers 
provide tlieir own food, and 
only one kitchen is a\'ailablc, 
necessary, whether they have 
It lodgers find Ihcir ot\wr 
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fixed hours will be 
their own cotjk or not. 

bed-linen and table-linen, 

or oUier articles, lhc;-» 6Pill pay less J'oi furnished apart- 
ments. Lodgers must have free ingress luid egress, and 
should pi/ssess a latch-key or other facilities for those 
purposes. They should have keys also to their rooms, 
cupboards, boxes, draw'ers, &c., .and should use them, and 
not leave them about as a temptation. They sliould, of 
course, be models of regularity, quietness, good orders and 
so forth, and will usually find their account in it. 

As for the price of apartments, it varies *vith position 
*and a hundred other circumstances, so that while two 
comfcn-Pable little rooms may be got for a few shillings a 
week, the wealthy. and ambitious may pay as inany 
pounds for two or three large rooms, and everything iif 
an aristocratic stfle. ^ 

The question whether itns best to lodge in a house kept 
hy one who is a professed lodging-liouSe or boarding- 
house keeper, or wqth a realty private famiW, is not to be 
easily sctllcd« S^mie arc violently pTqjKtliced against 
lodging-house keepers, and otherii against prif ate lamilics. 
In tru%, there arc good and bad of all sorts, and prudent 
pcoj^e will lookf after the good by whatever name they are 


known. Lodgers are not always perfect, and perhaps 
their discontent and misery are as often due to themselves 
as to their landlord or landlady. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

LOCKS AND DOOR FITTINGS. 

liEFORK going into the description of the mor* complete 
modern locks it will, perhaps, be advisable to touch upon the . 
simpler methods of fastening and securing doors. Perhaps 
the most primitive, but at the same time most useful for out- 
door work, is the staple and hasp fastening, which, being 
of very roiigh and ready ipplication, and not requiring 
much fit, is*a sort of thing anybody can put up. Suppose 
a fastening of this kind is required on a garden gate, it 
is only necessary to screw in the hasp to the gate, and then, 
holding it up over its place on the gate-post, drive a large 

staple into the post ; a peg, 
secured by a string or a chain, 
is slipped into the staple over 
the Jiasp, and so secures the 
gale. Fig. 70 shows the ar- 
rangement complete ; it is loo 
simple to require detailed de- 
scription. 

We come next to the com- 
mon, or latch fastiming, show'rv 
at Mg, 71. A* bar A, about 
eight inches 01 loss in length, 
pivots on the screw u, being 
kept in its place and .limited 
to a small upward or down- 
ward movement by the guard 
constiiute the fittings on the 
inside of the door. Into the 
post l> tlic latch E is driven ; 
this latch consists of a small 
piece of iron pointed at the 
end wliTch drives into the 
wood, the other end being ex- 
jianded ; as is shown in the 
drawing, the upper edge is 
formed into a bevel upw^ards 
for a short distance, when the 
piece is suddenly contracted, 
thus forming a notch. The 
action is evident. The door 
being shut, brings the C3ld 
in contact witli the Ixivel F of 12, and 
u until it falls into the notch, when the 
door IS quite shut. To open the door from the inside, 
it is necessary to nnsc the bar A by the knob or the lever 
at n ; this lever is c.arricd through the door and termi- 
nates on the outside in a broad, flat sort of plate, on which 
the pressure of the thumb is exerted to raise the bar inside. 
In cases where this projection of the thumb-plate would, 
be objcction.'iblc, a sunk iron plate is substituted, in* the 
centre of which is a knob, which being pressed by the 
lingjr or thumb, attains the same end. 

l.il us now^ look into a common cupboard lock, one of the 
simplest forms of lo'd: used in this country. It consists 
of only a bar A (Fig. 72) sliding across the framework of the 
lock, and part of one side being split up into a rude sub- 
stitute for a spring, n, which has«jiist flexibility enough to 
allow the notches^in the bar at C to rise out of the frame 
on pressure upvvards being used with the key. 'I'hc key 
It) this lock is a barrel key, that is, it is tubular, and 
pivois on a wire in the lock ; and on being thrust on thi3 
wire, and turned Ground into the notch in the bar A, the 
])ressurc of nhe key compresses the spring u, and allows 
the bar to slip lover into the other notch. The key will 
then complete the circle, and come out of tht! hole. 


of the bar A 
thereby raises 
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To prevent the opening: of the Ipck by any key but its 
miniber of iron pr brass rings, or " wards, as 
shown at £, are fitted inside the lock, to prevent' the key 
firbm Being turned round, unless the slits ip the key exactly 
correspond with the wards. 

. - The iictioxi of the ttt&bi^ lock is, however, quite differ- 
ent The bolt A (Fig. 73) is made to slide easily in the slots 
in the frame of the lock, but this bolt is not solid, except at 
the end which shoots out, its thickness being reduced in 
the middle to make room for the tumbler n to go behind it. 
This tumbler Is binged at £, and is pressed downwards by 
the spring F. On the end of the tumbler furthest from E, 
is a little projecdon, G, which exactly fits a notch in the 
bar 4,. as shown* The tumbler goes behind the bolt, as 
shown by the dotted lines. Now take the key, insert it into 
its place, and turn it round ; one edge coming in contact 
with’ the lower edge of the lumbler, will raise it from the 
notch C and free the bolt ; a further movement driving 
the bolt out, of shooting it, as it is termed ; the tumbler 
tihen drops into the notch d, and holds it secure. The 
reverse action of the key produces exactly the reverse 
result. The bolt a shoots into channels in the door-frame, 
the forms of which are quite immatcriaL 

We now come to thr latch and lock combined (Fig 74), 
whicli, ^ far as the lock is concerned, is just what we have 
now described in the tumbler lock, but lopks more compli- 
cated on account of its combination. In the lock part of 
the arrangement, the same letters are used as wi<h Fig. 73, 
and the same ^description exactly applies. The latch is a 
long bar, F, sliding easily for about half an inch, and pro- 
jeenng that distance from the end, terminating in the 
bevel G, at that end. The other end is turned at right 
angles^ to the bar, and prolonged into a smaller bar H. A 
sprinit, I, keeps the whole bolt out, and a lever, J, acts on 

on its being turned either way, and forces the bolt back. 
Into the square hole in j a square rod fits, and on to each 
end of this rod the handles arc fastened. One handle is 
usuall)^ pei-manently fixed, the other is fastened by a 
screw in the handle, which catches into holes in the rod, so 
arranged on each side' as to allow any adjustment required 
by the thickness of the door through which the handle 
goes. Such locks as are here illustrated will be found on 
most doors. They are arranged as “mortice” or as “rim” 
locks. The former are made to slide in a hole or mortice 
in the edge of the door, and arc, therefore, out of sight. 
Rim locks are screwed on to the inner side of the 
door, and, of course, arc not so neat as mortice locks. 
On the outside of the door in the case of rim locks, and 
both sides with the other kind, the handle works in a 
plate, known as the “ rose,” which is bradded on to the 
door ; the plate ornanienting the key-holo is known as the 
escutcheon. The handles, escutcheons, and finger-plates 
of doors are known as the furniture, and can be had of 
various patterns and qualities, according to desire or taste, 
and arc therefore .sold quite independently of the locks. 

. The complicatod ind beautiful latch locks, patented by 
various makers, are mostly on the tumbler principle, and 
in some cases the sliding bolt has six or eight of these 
tumblers to be raised before it can be moved from its 
position J the number andAiversity of form in the tumblers 
itmd^nng it nearly impossible that any but the right key 
wiQ . shoot the bolt. In these door latches, the lock 
tumbW combined with the lifting latch, the principle 
of actiim being the same. 

Locks . rii^dula'oceariona^ be taken to pieces, cleaned, 
and oiled, when the stiff way in ^hich they work 
shows they rix}utjre jt,. Where much exposed to damp 
and change of weath<^i locks should be made entirely of 
Vati& as iron locits will rust and become useless ; nor is 
rny amount of oj]itig..flitlScient to prevem it 

In our next paper we propose to give such information 
on the subject nrgas«*fitangs as will fall within the scope 
of the Houa^hold Meclianic. 


GUTTA-PERCHA ^EOR MENDING SHOES. 

Gutta-pekcha was scarcely known in this country until 
1843, when Dr. Montgomerie, of Singapore, called, attention 
to its valuable properties. It soon won its way to popular 
favour, and has continued to he an article of immense 
importance. One of the many applications made of it 
at the outset was the soling of shoes, which seems to have 
been first practised by a Mr. Mapplp. It was found to be 
a bad conductor of heat, a repellant of, moistgre, a non- 
conductor of electricity, and, in the form of shoe soles^ 
both durable and cheap, added to which it could be easily 
applied. Objections were fhadc to it, but its Use for shoe 
soles was established, and has continued ever since. One 
of the^great difficulties at first was to make gutta-percha 
soles adhere firmly to leather, but this difficulty was over- 
come by various contrivances. Some attached the soles 
by means of a solution of gutta-percha in gas tar ; others 
fastened tliein by first making holes in the leather, and 
squeezing the soft gutta-percha down with pressure enough 
to drive it into the holes. When the gutta-percha was in 
a mariner glued on to a lyiw upper leather as first practised, 
the soles came 'away from the oily leather, as a matter of 
course. However, we only recommend gutta-percha either 
as a middle sole between two others, or as an affix to tlte 
outer sole. The soles may be affixed by any person with 
ordin.ary skill, which is an important recoiiunendation 
where saving is almost as necessary as comfort. W^ 
discard all solutions and cements, and have done so for 
years. 

Our mode of operation is regularly now the follow- 
ing : — When our boots or shoes require a new pair of 
soles, wc lake them and dry them well before the fire. 
Wc scrapie the soles thoroughly all over, so as not to leave 
any grit upon them ; we then take a small piece of gutta- 
percha and riib it into the leather soles with a hot iron, 
usually a screwdriver, covering the soles with a thin coat 
or plaster of gutta-percha. Wc lay the boot thus prepared 
before the fire, where it will keep hot. Then wc lake a 
gutta-percha sole, put a brad-awl through it .an inch or so 
from one end, and hold it thus before the fire as if we were 
toasting it. 

When the surface is thoroughly hot and adhesive, wc 
lay the new sole, tlie cool side clown, on a piece of paper 
upon a Vioard, and immediately place upon it in a proper 
position the boot which we h.ave kept hot. If the paper 
slicks, never mind, it can easily be removed afterwards ; 
wc then press thc«.new sole on equally with our fingers, 
until it is well fixed and properly shaped. It may then 
be allowed to cool, and afterwards be trimmed with a 
knife, , ^ 

If the process is ccJlrectly go.: e through according to the 
directions above given, the gutta^p«rcha sole will wear out 
without being detached. Leather or gutta-percha soles 
with holes in them, or worn away in part, may be made 
good by simply melting upon them with the hot screw- 
driver pieces of gutta-percha, old or new ; any fragments 
will do. But in this case, also, the boots must be. dry, 
and rail grit and dirt be removed from the places to be 
operated upon ; in fact, dryness and freedom from dirt are 
the esscnti.'ds to success. Warmth in the soles is desirable, 
but a good hot iron will enable a clever liand to spread the 
gutta-percha in any form or degree of thickness tl&^ may 
be desired. These are the methods wfiich we have ibhowed 
for twenty winters, and it is in winter especially that gutta- 
percha soles are desirable. i, 

It will be setb, from our description, that the opera- 
tion of applying the gutta-percha is a remarkably simple 
one, and one, moreover, whir;h may easily be done at 
home. When%has once been tried, wp art;conkfidenl4hat 
our rpadcrsoMfill vidue ^the information we have given. 
An old pair of boots or shoes may, by thit means, readily 
be made water-tight. w 
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. . DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

ERUPTIVE FEVERS {continued), 
Smdll^Pox would occur in childhood even more fre- 
quently than the oth^ diseases, but for vaccination. 
Hence we may notice it here. Suppe^ing an epidemic 
of small-pox to be abroad, all un-vaccinated children' 
should be vaccinated, grown up persons, who' have 
not been re-vaccinated, should be re-vaccinated; and 
should avoid, in the meantime, contact wdth persons 
affected with sm^dl-pox. We shall first describe the 
symptoms of an attack, and then give some general 
account of its cotirsc and treatment. It is not easy, 
while a person^ is sickening for small-pox, to be quite 
sure about the fact. About twelve days elapse after the 
poison of small-pox has been received, before decided 
symptoms show themseh es. At the end of this time there 
is shivering, often severe, and vomiting, and a general 
feeling of lassitude and illness. Another signincant symp- 
tom is pain in the back, often so acute as to absorb the 

E atient’s attention, and lead him to think that Ins back 
as been hurt. There is also heat of skin, thirst, and 
loss of appetite. About two days after the shivering, the 
eruption begins to appear ; first as little reel points, which 
gradually ripen into the spots of small- pox. These points 
enlarge, in three or four days a little fluid begins to appiear 
at the top of them, and they go on to ripen into the fully 
developed vesicle of small-pox, containing first .a clear 
fluid, amHlicn small-pox matter. The spots appear first 
in the face, neck, and wrists, secondly on the trunk, 
and lastly on the lower extremities ; they fill nnd ripen 
by the ninth day, at which lime the [uistutes break and 
crusts or scabs form, wdiich begin to fall off in four or 
fiv'c days more. 'Die severity of the disease depends on 
the amount of the criipticin, which is iis a rule less 
when small-pox occurs after vaccination ; .'incl it has 
been observed that the more vaccination marks there 
are, and the dt'Cper they are, the Jess ‘^ovcrc is the dis- 
ease. If the small-pox is slight, the spots remain distinct ; 
if, on the other hand, the spots are numerous, they run 
into each other. The case is then said to be one of 
confluent sinalJ-po>r, Occurring in the unvaccinated it is 
a horrible disease, and fatal in about one in three cases. 

Treatment — The domestic treatment of a patient with 
sm.ill-pox consists in the admirustration of light pleasant 
drinks and simple diet, such as gruel, we.ik b^^cf tea, 
milk and tea, barley-water, plain water, tepid sponging; 
in frequent changes of well-aired linen, and in keeping 
the patient in a well ventilated room, aftd in a bed with- 
out curtains and that docs not unduly heat the p.uient. 
The room should be as thinly furnished and as free from 
curtains and carpets as possible, as the contagion of small- 
pox is very intense, and about such" things. For 

the relief of irritation In the eruption^ olive oil may be 
applied, or equal parts of glycerine and rose-water, after 
bathing with tepid water. The medical treatment will of 
^course devolve upon a medical man. In places where 
a medical man is not to be had, the above treatment is 
the most important. Violent purging should be abstained 
from. If the patient has been unvaccinated— and, indeed, 
in an>' severe case — the greatest danger sets in' about the 
eleventh day of the disease, and the eighth of the eruption. 
The fevgr then increases, and the swelling of the skin and 
face is*greatest, and renders the patient both uncomfort- 
able and most unseemly to behold. Delirium, twitchings, 
• or diarrhcea are bad s^iptoms at this stage. If the 
anli-vaccinationistfe coula sec a case at this stage of the 
(ifiaease often, they would tsflk more gratefully and .sensibly 
stbout vaccination. The patient now requires to be well 
supported by strong beef leaf and if much ^pressed, and 
the spots do not fill -well, by wine. w , 

To prUteni the Dise^e spreadinig.---'Ltx eyciV person in 
* tlte lioiise be re^vaX:cinated. and the patient isolated as 


much as possible. Clothes must either be destroyed pr 
dealt with as we have recommended in the case of scarlet 
fwer, and exposed thereafter for a consideral:^ time tathe 
air. The scabs contain the matter of the disease, and, as 
they fall off, should be collected and burnt or disinfected. 

TYPHOID AND TYPHUS, AND INFANTILE INTERMITTENT , 
FEVERS. 

Before leaving the eruptive fevers, we must notice 
typhoid and typhus fevers, not because they -^^ccur so 
frequently in childhood as tlic fevers we have already 
noticed, but because they are accompanied with an erup- 
tion, and will be* better understood, perhaps, if treated in 
this connection. They resemble the other eruptive 
diseases of which we have treated, not only in having 
eruptions attended with fever, but in the fact that persons 
do not, as a rule, suffer twice from them. It is well tcT 
impress on the readers, of a popular book on diseases, 
that typhoid and typhus fevers are essentially different 
diseases ; that they arc different in their causes, different 
in tlicir symptoms, different in their duration, different in 
their risks, and especially different in the degree of their 
coiiiagiousncss. The difference of these diseases has 
been made out in a great measure by our own distinguished 
countryman, Sir William jenner, physician to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. As typhoid is the more common disease 
of the two, especially in childhood, we shall treat of it firsU 
Tyfthoid or,as it is called when it affects children, 
Infantile Remittent /VT/fT— often sets in insidiously, with • 
general signs of illness, such as headache, grbat muscular 
weakness and soreness, heat of skin, and furred tongue. 

If these symptoms persist for several days without cough, 
or rheumatic pains in joints, or sore throat to give, them 
explanation ; and if to these symptoms is added more or 
less diaiTlicea, and in the roiirsc of eight or ten days a 
slight eruption of red spolvS (.r pimples, w'hich disappear 
under prc.ssure, then it is i^retty clear that the case is one 
of typhoid fever, 'riie spots occur on tlie abdomen, chest, 
and back. They may I e very few in number, not more ‘ 
than two or three, or they may be a^ many as thirty or 
forty. If the spots arc very numerous, and the eruption 
continues, the disease is generally severe, or at least pro- 
longed. The eruption does not come out all at once, but 
spots show themselves generally about the eighth day, 
and on the following days others appear. Each spot has 
a duration of from three to fifteen days. M uscular w^eak- 
ncss, fever or ho:rt of skin, diarrJioca and the eruption of 
rose or red spots, and a furred tongue tending to become 
dry, constitute the principal features of this disease. As 
the disease proceeds, more or less delirium occurs. The 
diarrhcea is a very important and peculiar symptom. It 
depends upon the fact, that in this disease the small 
intestine is almost invariably affected. The little glands 
in it are either swollen or inflamed, or actually ulcerated. 
In thii' way diarrhaia is caused, and the absorption of 
food into Ibe system is interfered with. Hence, the 
])aticnts lose flesh fast, and often become extremely 
emaciated. The appearance of the ntotions is almost • 
always unhealthy and relaxed ; they are very offensive; of 
a peculiar yeilow-ochrey colour, and they separate on 
standing into a supernatant fluid and a flaky sediment. 
The intestine is sometimes so much ulcerated as to bleed 
freely — the blood appearing in the motions. Consistently 
with this state of the bowels, there is generally tender- 
ness and some swelling of the abdomen (stomach). When 
the disease occurs in children, it is not' so fatal as in 
adults, and it is oharacterised by remarkable remissions 
of— that is to say, improvements in — the symptoms. The 
child who has been hot and restless, and |x:rhaps slightly 
delirious in the night, is comparatively well about nine on . 
ten in the morning, and remains' so for three or four houiis^ 
The fever is* essentially connected with the state of the 
intestine : but there may be cougli and other complicop 
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lions. It is a disease which extends over several weeks. 
In the case of children it is upt a very fatal disease ^ 
though a disease of great importance and severity, 
Often leading to extreme emaciatibn, which suggests fears 
t^t there is some other complaint abouethe child. It will 
be readily nnderstobd that with such a sensitive condition 
*of the intestine^ the child or even the adult passing 
through or recovering from this disease is apt to be hurt 
by irritating or injudicious diet. 

We should not fail to say, that bed sores are not un- 
common in this disease, owing to the patient lying so long 
on his back, and this in a prostmte condition. 

Caivjrr.— In the great majority of cases typhoid fever 
seems to arise from a very particular cause — namely, from 
animal or vegetable matter in a state of decay or putre- 
faction, and especially from sewage matter. In every 
fiouso in which cases occur, drains should be looked to, to 
see if there is any escape of sewage matter or of sewage 
ases. A very common cause of the disease in badly 
rained towns or villages, is the admixture of sewage 
matter with drinking water. This is very apt to happen 
if well water is used. Kvery now and then wc hear of 
wholesale epidemics of this disease occurring in the line 
of a certain set of water-pipes, houses supplied by 
other water-pipes being exempt amid prevailing disease. 
The motions of persons affected with this disease arc 
charged with the power of conveying it, So they should be 
at once disinfected and coiimletely removed. All drains 
•of the house should be disinfected also. For this purpose 
a teaspoqnful or two of crude carbolic acid should be 
mixed with every motion ; and the same should be fre- 
<\uently put into tlic water-closet j^an. Motions should 
not be allowed to remain long in the room. 

Irmiment . — We need scarcely say that typhoid fever 
is not a disease for domestic treatment only. The do- 
mestic treatment will consist chiefly in the administration 
of proper food j in anticipating the natural wants of the 
patient independent of suggestions from him ; in looking 
for any redness or sore of the back, and in keeping the 
patient as clean as possible consistently with not disliirb- 
mg or raising him too much. Beef lea, broth, and milk 
Will be the best diet; but towards the second or third 
week the patient may require stimulants. The exact degree 
and kind of these must be determined by a medical man. 
There has been a tendency of late years to administer 
too many .stimulants both in fever and other diseases ; but 
used moderately and judiciously, they are undoubtedly 
beneficial in this disease. Wc should repeat here the 
caution about giving animal or other solid food during 
convalescence from typhoid fever. Great care should be 
taken in consideration of the fact that the intestine is only 
recovering from a state of ulceration. Relapses may be 
induced, and other harm done by giving solid food too soon. 
The apartment of the patient should be kept airy, without 
exposing him to draughts of air. The skin of the back .should 
be frequently looked to. I nflamed spots may be bathed with 
a little spirits of cqmphor, and a water or an air cushion 
. • #iopld be placed undtr the part on which the patient lies 
constantly. If the disease is inf::ctious or contagious at 
, all, it is only slightly so— unlike t>T 3 hus, which we shall 
immediately describe ; and if proper care be taken to 
remove and disinfect all the discharges of the patient, 
especially the motions, to rectify and disinfect the drains, 
and to purify the water supply, there is little fear of it 
spreading. .The re.st of the treatment must devolve on a 
medical man, and requires much judgment. 

Typhus is not so common in childReh as in adults; 
nor^ probably, is it sof common in children as typhoid. 
It IB a disease arising out of a state of; poverty ; want 
andVwcrdrowding are the conditions i^ which it arises. 
But when it occurs, it & intensely contagioys, and may 
affect any one whd iiadi muqii to do with the patient It 
often prev^la eptdemi^aliy during seasons of general 


scarcity. Its chief centres are .large towns, especially 
Glasgow arid Liverpool. Its chief victims are the poor, 
and those who have unavoidable or kind relations with 
them— unlike typhoid, which attacks rich .and poor 
indiscriminately. 

The symptoms bf the disease somewhat resemble those 
of typhoid mver — that is to say, it sets in with heaviness, 
muscujar weakness, headache accompanied wi^ fever, 
and furred tongue, which soon becomes dry. There is 
great prostration of nervous and muscular strength. The 
points of distinction between this dises&e and ^typhoid are 
principally two or three : first, in the nature of the erup- 
tion ; secondly, in the absence generally of diarrhoea 
and of that tenderness of some pafts of the abdomen 
which arc so common in typhoid ; thirdly, in the disease 
being of shorter duration, and more apt to come to a 
height and change definitely on a given day in the way of 
a crisis, such as the fourteenth day. A favourable crisis 
is shown by a decided fall in the temperature of the 
fiaticnt, or by a fall in the pulse, or by the recurrence of 
sleep after prolonged watchfulness, or by the concurrence 
of a number of these favourable symptoms. Relapse is 
not common in typhus. 

When fatal, it is usually so between the twelfth and 
twentieth days. The greater the age of the patient, the 
greater the danger of the disease. 

I'he eruption, or rash of typhus, appears about the 
seventh day, or earlier ; it consists of irregular spots of a 
dusky or mulbeny hue^ and after the first two or three 
days scarcely disappears under pressure. The spots do 
not come and ^0, as is the case with the rose spots of 
t>phoid ; they all appear in the course of three or four 
days, and remain throughout the disease. 

The general and more domestic treatment 
of typhus does not differ from that of typhoid. The ner- 
vous prostration is greater, the weakness of the circulation 
is greater, and hence' stimulants form a more iiidispens«ible 
part of the treatment, but their use mu.st, of course, be 
dictated by medicftl judgment. Good ventilation, plenty of 
simple nourishment, such as beef tea, milk, &c.; attention 
to the wants of the patient ; looking closely to the state of 
the back for redness or sores, and being ready with an air 
or a water cushion, and doing everything for the patient 
with as little disturbance or movement of him as possible, 
are the principal points in the domestic management of 
cases of typhus fever. 

But there is another point of great importance ; it is 
this : to remember, that the disease is very contagious, and 
that therefore the number of persons exposed to the risk 
should not be greater than is proper or unavoidable. The 
room should be freed from carpets and curtains, and have 
a comfortable amouill: of firet iji it. Above all, it should 
be M cll aired. All the discharges the patient should be 
disinfected, as directed in the case of typhoid. Clothes 
should be disinfected by prolonged boiling, or by exposure 
to a dry heat of 200 degrees. 

It will be understood how significant and important is « 
the occurrence of such diseases as typhoid and typhus. 
On g.ny large scale thQ>' arc mdttcrs of public interest, for 
they imply errors in the social conditions of the people, 
such as it is the duty of good government, local and 
imperial, to* prevent Epidemics of typhoid happen so 
often, and on such a huge scale, in conneettoa with 
palpable faults and flaws in the water supply of towns 
^nd villages, that the head of tfie Medical Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council thinks th^ time has come 
for making wfitcr companies responsible in damages 
to the sufferers or their survivors. Often, of course, the 
fault i$ more that of the individual householder than of 
the water coill||^nie$ • ^ ^ 

Epidemici m typhus extensive Slestitution and 

the crowding of the ppor into ill-ventilated houses, or , 
rather hovels, in which the disease spreadfii extensively. 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT. -POULTRY. 

VL— TORKEYS AND GUINEA-FOWL. 

The most opposite opinions have been expressed hj dif- 
ferent breeders as to whether or not the^rearing of turkeys 
in England can be made profitable ; and the general 
judgment, wc are bound to say, seems to be that they can 
barely be made to repay the cost of their food. There arc 
not wanting, however, those who from their own experi- 
ence maintain the, contrary ; and we believe that where 
the balance-sheet is unsatisfactory, the cause will generally 
be found in heavy losses from want of care. The usual 
mortality in turkey-^ hicks is tremendous, and quite suffi- 
cient to eat up any possible amount of profit ; but there 
are persons who for years have reared chick; and, 

under these circumstances, they will yield a fair return. 


I several after commencing incubation. In a state of 
nature, the turkey-epek is constantly seeking to destroy 
both the eggs and the chickens, which tlm female as 
sedulously endeayours to conceal from him. There is 
generally more or less of the same dispositipn when 
domesticated, and, when it appears, it must be car^ully* 
provided against. The turkey-hen is very prudish, but 
gives scarcely any trouble while sitting. She sits so con- 
stantly that it is needful to remove her daily from her nest 
to feed, or she would absolutely starve. Nevertheless, 
when absent she is apt to be. forgetful, and therefore, if 
allowed to range at liberty, care should be taken that she 
returns in time — twenty minutes. Besides her daily feed, 
a water vessel and some soft food should be always within 
her reach. No one must visit the hatching-house but the 
regular attendant, or the hens will get startled, and pro^ 



VARIEGATED CAMBRIDGE TURKEYS. 


The number of hens allowed to a turkey-cock ought to 
be limited to twelve or quite enough brood stock 

for even a large establishment. The liu:kcy-cock may be 
used for breeding at two years old, and the hen at twelve 
months, but are not in their prime till a year older. They 
will be first-class breeding stock, as a rule, for at least 
•two years later, and many cocks will breed splendid 
chickens for considerably longer ; a good bird should 
not therefore be discarded till his progeny show symplcAis 
of degt n^racy. The size of the hens is of special import- 
ance, much more than that of the cock, in whom good 
shape, strength, and spirit are of more value, if combined 
with a ftiflf’ good size. The turkey-hen generally lays about 
eighteen eggs — sometimes only ten or a dozen, and when 
each egg has been taken away when laid, it may be more. 
We once heard of n inety eggs being laid b}^a turkey-hen, 
but can Scarcely credit such a statement. A very good 
Ian is to give a turkey's first seven eggs to a common 
en— quite as many^s she €an cover— wh^ there will 
he jusl abont enoifgh laid subsequently to t^hatchfd by 
the turkey herself. The best time to hatch Ihc chicks 
• out is in^the months of May and June, or even July ; and 
all set should be marked, as the turkey Aften lays 


bably break many eggs, which easily happens, from the 
great weight of the birds. The chicks break the shell 
from the twenty-sixth to the twenty-ninth day, scarcely 
ever later. The day but one before the hatching is 
expected, the hen should be plentifully fed, the nest 
cleaned of any dung or feathers during her absence, and 
an ample sup]>ly of food and water placed where she can#^ 
reach it, as she must not again be disturbed till the chidks 
ire out. In dry weather, if the nest be in a dry place, the 
eggs will have been daily sprinkled as described under 
hatching. The egg-shells may be cleared away after 
hatching hiis proceeded some hours, but the chicks should 
never be taken away from the hen^ and never forced to 
eat The latter practice is very general, as turkey- chicks 
'arc very stupid, and do not sccxiEto knov^ how to peck. 
But a much beilcr^plan is to put two ordinary hen's eggs 
under the turkey, five or six days after she began to sit, 
which will then hatch about the same time as her own, 
and the little chid^ns will teach the young turkeys, quite* 
soon enough, whar they should do. Water or milk may 
be given, hofirever, by dipping the tips of thc.finger^ or 
a camcl-hair pencil, in the fluid, ai\d applying it to the 
end of their beaks. The best feeding at first — say for a . 
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is hard-boiled, e^s, choo^ small, mixed with 
hotdimg but minced dandelion. When dandelions cannot 
olkained-^nd it is well ^rth while to grow them 
where turkeys^ are re^d-*'boUed nettles ^chopped fine are 
perhaps the best substitute. At the end’of a week or tea 
days some bread-cnxmbs and barley-meal may gradually 
be added to tlie e^g, which may be by degrees lessened, 
ufijtil ijuite discontinued at the end of three weeks. About 
this time, a portion of boiled potato forms an excellent 
addition tp .me food, and by degrees some small grain 
may be added also — in fact, assimilating the diet very 
much to t^hat of other poultry. Curds also are excellent 
US a pbrtton of the dietary, but must be squeezed very dry 
befoKtt they are given. They are easiest prepared by 
adding a pinch of alum to a quart of milk slightly warmed. 
Ey thS fec^ding, the little chicks will get well through their 
Jfrs/ great danger — the tendency to diarrhcea already 
alluded to ; and the cost of the egg will be repaid by the 
extra number reared. The second peril to be guarded 


“broody’* in due seasem^ howew,^ she rarely £aila to 
hatch nbarly all. Incubation U from twenty-six to 
twenty-nine or thirty days. The chicks require '*food 
almost immediately — ^within, at most, six hours after 
hatching — and should be fed and cared for in the same 
manner as young* turkeys, though they may be allowed 
rather* more liberty. It should be observed, however, 
that they require more constant feeding than any other 
chickens, a lew hours^ abstinence being fatal to them ; 
and they need also rather more animal food to rear them 
successfully and keep them in good cbnditioh, especially 
in the winter. The flesh of the Guinea-fowl is of exquisite 
flavour, much like that of the pheasant. Tlic body about 
equals in size an ordinary Dorking, *^nd is very plump 
and well-proportioned. 

DISEASES OP POULTRY. 

When the stock is provided, let it be not only attended 
to as described in our last paper, but carefully observed 


gainst is cold and damp : a wetting is absc^utely fatal. 

chicks shot^ be kept entirely under a shed, on a 
bi^rd floor, k^t scrupulously clean and nicely sanded, 
except during ^tled sunny weather, when they may be 
allowed a limo liberty on the grass, after the dew is quite 
dry. -But. in, cold or windy weather, however fine, they 
must be Kept in the shed, and well screened from the 
wind* If ^ere be a one-storey building, their best place 
Ovill be t&e top floor, the bqttom being devoted to the 
sitting hena^and other adult stock. Their water also 
must be so supplied that they cannot wet themselves by 
any posstbUity ; and these precautions must be continued 
tiU thqy nine or ten weeks old, when they will begin 
to “ put , ^ the red,’* as it is called, or to develop the 
singulai' Vdd excrescences on the neck so characteristic of 
the turkey breud. This process will last some little time, 
and when completed the birds will be pretty fully fledged. 
They are. now hardy, but must not be suddenly exposed 
to rain or cold wxnds. Take reasonable care of them for 
awhile longer,, auid very soon they will have become the 
hiirdiest Wrdto knowh m the poultry-yard, braving with 
impunity the feciest storms, and even preferring, if per- 
mitted, to roosTon high trees through the depth of winter. 
In fact, tuxheys will riircly roost in a fowl-house ; and a 
very high cpeti shed should therefore be provided — the ' 
higher the better — the perches being placed as high aa' 
possible. The ordinary domestic turkey is of two kinds 
— ^the Norfolk (black all over) and the Cambridge, The 
latter is of all colours — the best, to our fancy, being a 
(jiark copper bronze ; but fawn colour and pure white are 
often seen, as are also variegated birds, which occasionally 

E resent a very magnificent appearance. The dark Cam- 
ridge usually attains the greatest size. 

2%e Guinea-fowl mates in pairs, and an equal number 
of males and females must therefore be provided, to 
prevent disappointment. In commencing, it is needful 
to procure some egg^ and set them under a common 
= ijhen ; for if old birds be purchased they will wander off 
miles as soon as they arc set at liberty, and never 
return ; indeed, no fowl gives such trouble from its*! 
wandering habits. If hatched in the poultry-yard, how- 1 
ever, and regularly fed, they will remain; but must 
alwa^ have one meal regularly at night, or they will 
scarcely ever roost at home. Nothing, however, will 
persuade them to sleep in the fowl-house, and they 
usually Toost in the lo\j^er branches of a tree. The hen 
lava, pretty freely from May or June^to about August, 
she 15 a very shy bifd, and if eggs are taken from her 
with her knowledge, will forsake it altogether^ and 
.seek another, which she conceals with dpe most sedulous 
care. A few should therefore always be left, and the nest 
never be visited i^rhen she is in sight. It is best to give 
the earliest eggs ..to a . common ben, as the Guinea-fowl 
heesdf frt<|[uently sits, too late to ^rear a brood* If 


occasionally for symptoms of disease. 

Loss of Feathers is almost always caused either by want 
of green food, or having no dusti-bath. Let these, wants 
therefore be properly * supplied, reisioving the fowls, if 
pofiuble, to a grass run. For local application, we 
prefer an undent composed of sulphur and creosote, 
but notliiiig will bring back the feathers before the next 
moult. 

Foup is always caused by wet, or very cold winds. It 
begins with a common cold, and terminates in an 
ofiensive discharge from the nostrils aad eyes, often 
hanging in frpth about them. It is highly contagions^ 
the disease being, as we believe, commitmcated by the 
sickly fowl’s beak contaminating the drinking water; 
therefore, let all fowls aflected by it be at -onee put by 
themselves, and have a separate watcr-vcssek Keep 
them warm, and feed with meal only, mixed with hot ale 
instead of water ; give every day internally a capsule of 
copaiba, and wash the head and eyes with Labarraque’s so- 
Uiiion of chlorinated soda, diluted witli two parts of water. 
Under this treatment the birds affected will rapklly im- 
prove in most cases. Roup runs its course rapidly, and 
in a week the bird \vill either be altnost well or so neaily 
dead that it had better be killed at once; It is the disease 
of poultry, and to be dreaided accordingly ; fortunately, 
the symptoms are specific, and the treatment equally so. 
Much may be done to guard against contagion by dis- 
infecting all drinking vessels with carbolic aetd, or 
Condy's disinfecting fluid. 

Diarrkwa may be caused either by cold, wet weather, 
with inadequate shelter ; neglect in cleansing the house 
and run ; or from the reaction after constipation caused 
by too little green food, this case, feed on warm 
barhy meal, liberally sprinkibd with powdered chalk ; 
and at first administer, four times a day, three drops of 
camphorated spirit on a pill of meal. This wJH usually 
effect a cure. If the evacuations become coloured with 
blood, the diarrhoea has passed into dysentery^ and re- * 
covery is almost hopeless. Another prescription is one 
gram each of opium and ipecacuanha^ wMi five grains of 
chalk ; but the camphorated spirit we consider a better 
remedy. 

Soft Eggs arc generally caused by over-feeding the 
hens, in which Case the remedy is self-evident. may,r 
however, occur fropa want ol lime, which must then 
be supplied, the bes^ form being calcined and pounded 
oyster-shells. Sometimes it is occ 2 \sioned hy fright, 
from being dri^^en about, but in that case will r^ht itself 
in a day or two. If perfect eggs ate habitually dropped 
on the ground, the proprietor should whether the nests 
do not need^rifying. This leads til to . 

Inject Uirmin, which can only be troublescnne from 
gross neglect, either of the fowls or their habitations. 
The remi^y is a dust-bath, mixed with x^wdered coke or 
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sulplnxn and a good lime-washin§i.with a liberal sprink^ 
ItOg about of any good carbolic disinfecting powder. 

It will seen d&at by far the greater proportion of 
poultry diseases arise either from cold and wet, or neglect 
in preserving deanliness— often both combined. It 
should be , noted also, that the first gedbral symptom of 
nearly such diseases is diarrhcea, which we have 
observed usually manifests itself even in roup,' before any 
discharge from the nostrils is perceptible^ At this stage 
much evil may be warded off. Whenever a fowl hangs 
its wings, aifd lookb drooping, let it be seen at once 
whether it appears purged, and if so, give immediately, in 
a tablc^spoonfiil of warm water,* a tea-spoonful of strong 
brandy saturated ifith camphor. Repeat this next 
xnorning, and in most cases the disease, whatever it is, 
will be checked ; care being of course taken to give the 
invalid warmth and good shelter, with ale in its food. If 
the evacuation continues, administer the stronger pre- 
scription given for diarrhoea. Chickens will have little 
or no disease if treated as we shall direct in a future 
number. 


COOKING. 

PICKLES {^continued). 

Pickled Gherkins , — One of the few pickles in esteem in 
France, where a peculiar sort — the cornichoHy short and 
thick— is gro^vn exclusively for pickling ; cucumbers being 
rarely eaten sliced, as with us. The smaller the gherkins 
(from an inch to an inch and a half long), the more they 
are esteemed : to insure which smallness, they arc daily 
gathered from the beds, and thrown immediately into 
strong salt and water. When you have enough to fill 
your jar or jars, lake them out of the brine, and drain 
them. Peel shalots (or small onions), in the proportion 
of about one in ten to the number of gherkins. Have a 
few sprigs of fresh tarragon. Pack the gherkins in the 
jjir, interspersing with them the shalots and a few tarragon 
leaves^ When the jar is nearly full, lay on the top some 
sprigs of tarragon. Pour boiling vinegar over all. Spice 
may be boiled with it, but is not needful. If the gherkins 
are not green enough, you may pour off the vinegar after 
awhile, and return it to them boiling hot. Our neighbours 
themselves care little about the colour; though, to please 
their customers, they sell gherkins in bottles made of 
green-tinted glass. 

Pickled CucumberSy TvmatoeSy and Pect-root . — We put 
tliesc three articles together, on accounWof the difficulty 
of keeping them (especially the two last) pickled, without 
moulding. The remedy is, to extract the natural juices 
by the application of salt, which also robs them of their 
flavour. Cucumbers are cuU^thout peeling them, either 
into lengths across, and thd^eeds removed with an apple- 
scoop ; or lengthwise, also removing, the seeds. After 
several suitings, they are put into a jar, and covered with 
hot vinegar, seasoned with spice. Green tomatoes, left 
'Sfhple, are treated similarly. The addition of either of 
the three to other pickles, is apt to mould them. They 
require attention, for the moment mould appears, they 
must be t^en out of the jar, wiped, put into* a fresh 
jar, and their vinegar poured over them, after boiling up. 
Garden beet alone hardly makes a pickle. Tlie best way 
of using*# is to bake it in a very slow oven, and then 
to slice it as wanted for incorporatii^ with salads, &c. 

•Green potato berries have been picklcS to pass for toma- 
toes^ which is a verji dangerous practice. 

P^lid Samphire , — Ihe t^ue samphire (Shakespeare’s 
marUimum) is now a rare plant. When 
you are so fortunate as to c«me into poss^ion of it, 
divide k into small «sprigs, rinse them wrikf, lay ^cm 
to dmin k the sun, and leave ^hem thOr^ till the 
beetn.to flag a little; whick being succulent, 
^ thOy m m no viiy great hurry to do« Flace*them in 


their jar, and cover ^em with hot vinegar contaming a 
little salt but no spice, so as not to overpower, their 
natural aromatic flavour. This plant is an umbdlif^ — 
bears flowers arranged like those in celery, parsley, 
&c. What ordinaVilv passes for samphire is a glasswort 
{Salicomia kerhaua) common enough in salt marges 
and on low muddy 'shores not often covered with the tide*. 
It is not aromatic, but is full of soda; whence its Engli^ 
name, derived from its having at one lime been employed 
in the manufacture of glass. It has even assumed the 
true samphire’s name of passepierre, from the belief 
prevalent amongst some people that the latter relieved 
patients troubled with gravel and stone. Pull glasswort 
into sprigs ; wash and drain them, and pour over them 
hot vinegar well charged with salt and spice. We have 
known glasswort to be boiled and eaten as a vegetable,* 
from faith in its healing virtues. 

Pickled Nasturtium Buds and Seeds . — The first make 
the more delicate pickle, the latter are the more highly 
flavoured. Both must be gathered daily ; the buds before 
the petals protrude beyond the calyx, the seeds while 
they arc still as soft as green peas. It suffices to throw 
cither into good strong cold vinegar, and when the har- 
vest is over, to cork them down tightly. To say that 
nasturtium (properly, tropcpolum) sauce makes a.good 
substitute for caper sauce, is scarcely fair, because it is 
so good in itself, and the flavour so different to that of 
capers, that it may be left to stand upon its own merits. 
Other pretended substitutes for capers are the*flo\ver-buds 
of the marsh marigold {Caltha palustris\ a ranunculus, 
and the unripe seeds of a garden species of spurge 
{Euphorbia) y falsely called by country folks the caper 
plane. We mention them only to warn the reader against 
both. 

PRESERVES, ETC. 

Baked Apples for Take a large earthen pot, 

and fill it to within three inches of the top with well-wiped 
apples of any sovi you may have, but it is best they 
should be all of the same sort, in order to cook equally. 
Neither peel them nor remove the stales. Pour over them, 
so as to cover them completely, a mixture of treacle or 
brown sugar and water. If the apples are windfalls, you 
may allow a little extra sweetening. It will be an im- 
provement if you can put here and there amongst them 
some pieces of orange or ItMnon-peel, and a few cloves. 
Cover the pot with a lid, or with doubled brown paper 
tied over it with string. Set it to pass the night in a 
spent bakei-’s oven. If the oven is too hot, the liquid in 
the pot will boil over or evaporate, and the apples bc» 
driocf up or burnt. 

Baked Apples . — Take a flat, earthen dish, on this 
place, so close as just not to touch each other, a layer 
of apples which have received no other preparation 
than careful wiping. Set them in a gentle oven, in 
which they must be watched from first to last in order 
to cook them as slowly .as possible, and prevent their 
bursting more than can be avoided. Much \vill depend 
upon the oven, something on the kind of apple. Serv’d, 
after cooling, on the same dish on which they were 
baked. 

Baked Apples , — Proceed as above, using a silver or a 
plated dish instead of an earthen one. When cold, 
sprinkle over them, for show, a slight dusting of finely- 
powdered lump sugar- 

^ Stewed Apples,--Take a large shallow stev^-pan that ynll 
hold six or eight apples, enough, in short, to make a dish. 
Peel the apples and take out the cores with a scoop, leaving 
the fruit whole. Pour a film of water over the bottom of 
the stew-pan to prevent sticking and burning, then place 
the apples in it sid^y side in a single layer as closely as 
they will pack? drop in lump sugar to give the df 

sweetness likedi a'few cloves, the rind of a lemon, and thd 
Juice of the same- Pour in enough water to edVer thetn* 
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stewtUI tender on a gentle fire, but not one minute longer. 
Take them out one by one, with a large spoon, without 
breaking them, and arrange them in the aish in which 
they are to appear. Let the juice boll a few minutes 
longer, to reduce it, remove the lemon-peel and cloves ; 

^ when almost cold pour it over the apples. Added it 
' might crack the dish if of glass or china. Invalids find 
apples so stewed much more tempting than if mashed to 
a'jam. 

Dried Normandy Pippins,— K convenient resource in 
invalkl cookery, because they store well, and arc to be had 
when apples with their skins whole are not. These, to 
turnout good, should be previously steeped in tepid water — 
if all ni^t so much the better, if not, several hours. The 
time -they take to stew will much depend on the length of 
^heJr steeping. For stewing use the water In which they 
have been steeped, with the addition of more if necessary. 
Season, flavour, and serve as in the preceding recipe 
for stewed apples, applying the fire heat with even greater 
gentleness. 

Dried Apples (not Normandy Pippins^. — The kind 
most in use for this preparation (for which Norwich has 
long been celebrated) is the Norfolk biffin (bean fin)^ a 
very late, hard-fleshed apple. Drying appks in this way 
is a work of patience, and is a specialty with certain 
confectioners. The apples, by pressure between weighted 
boards and the slow but long-continued application of 
heat, become perfectly circular cakes of dark brown flesh, 
" enclosed in ^n unbroken skin. 

Apple yam* — Peel, core, and quarter apples ; flavour as 
above ; put them into a stew-pan with enough water to keej) 
them from burning, continue stirring and mashing with a 
fork u’ntil the whole mass is reduced to a smooth pulp. Y ou 
may then either stop and put the jam into pots for pre- 
sent use — indeed, this is never intended for keeping — or, 
by slow evaporation, you may bring it to such a thickness 
that, put into shapes, it will stiffen when cold and so turn 
out an apple cheese. 

Apple Jelly, — Peel, quarter, and cut up into small 
pieces a quantity of pippin apples. Put them in a stew- 
pan with a teacupful of water. When cooked to a mash 
put them in a jelly-bag, and let them drain all night ; they 
must not be squeezed. Next morning put the juice in a 
saucepan, taking care not to put the sediment into it, in 
order that the apple juice may remain clear ; put in suffi- 
cient sugar to bring it to the sweetness of currant jelly. 
Boil until it will jelly when cold, and put away in pots or 
glasses. 

Orange Apple Jelly (Excellent),— the apple 
'juice, as above, is put into the saucepan to be boiled 
down with the sugar, throw in slices of orange with the 
peel on, and the pips removed ; let all cook together. On 
potting it off let each pot of jelly contain a slice or two of 
orange. Both of the above are delicate sweet relishes to 
eat with bread. 

Blackberry Jfhw.— For people living in the country in 
the neighbourhood of woods, although the fruit varies in 
abundance with the year, blackberry jam will be one of 
the cheapest. .Its flatness and insipidity may be relieved 
by the mixture with it of a portion of apples, which will 
raise it to the rank of a second-rate jam. Any brisk- 
flavoured apple will do, but the Wellington or Dumclow’s 
seedling is particularly recommended for the purpose. 
Severn jams and preserves are the better for being 
mixed, aM the mixtu|;c often assumes quite a character 
of its own. . Thus apple and orange jelly (just given) is 
an excellent compound; rhubarb dad strawberry jam 
also combine advantageously. 

^tras(tfl^rry yifw.—* With jams and other fruit preserves, 
exactly as with wines,, there are g<V)d, indifferent, and 
bad years* In a cold, wet, and sunless summer, it is 
difficult tp jams with the real perfume, although 
they xna); be iitaae* to kepp by longer boiling, and an 


extra allowance of sugar. On the other hand, in fine 
summers, although it -is false economy to diminidi the 
prescribed allowance of sugar, the high flavour and finn* 
ness of the jam will testify to the influence of the genial 
season. In all cases the fruit should be gathered after 
one, two, or three dry days ; never after a spell of rain. 
Overripe fruit is as much to be' avoided as under-ripe. 
The former is vapid, has lost its flavour, and is often 
tainted with bitterness and the elements of decay. Gather 
your strawberries on a sunshiny afternoon, handle them 
gently, pick only handsome, well-ripened specimens, and 
do not commit the mistake of supposing that any fruit 
is good enough for jam.” Pick them from the stalks with 
equal care, the object being that the preserved straw- 
berries shall remain whole. In this slate they will be 
much more sightly in sweet omelettes, lay tails, with 
creams, &c. Weigh your strawberries, and for every 
pound of fruit allow three-quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar, well broken up into small pieces or coarse powder. 
Put a layer of strawberries at the bottom of your stew- 
pan, then a thin layer of sugar, then more strawberries ; 
and so on till all arc in the pan. Set it on a gentle fire. 
Shake and stir with a spoon to prevent burning, taking 
care not to break the fruit. As scum rises, remove it till 
there is no more. Let the jam boil, with all due pre- 
caution, from thirty to forty minutes, or even a little 
longer, according to the proporlion of iiioiiSt'irc contained 
in the fruit, and requiring to be driven off by evaporation. 
When you judge the proper consistency to be attained, 
remove the stew-pan from the fire, and let its contents 
.stand to cool a little ; then distribute them into your 
jam-pots or 'glasses. Curry these on a tray into a cool, 
dry store-room, and let them stand all night. Next day 
you will be able to decide whether the jam is in a iit state 
to be tied down. Sometimes in wet, inclement seasons, 
you wilbfind it desirable to give the jam a second boiling 
to insure its keeping. If all is right, cut circles of white 
paper which will exactly cover the surface of the jam in 
the pots. Sleep tliem in brandy, and apply them 
to it. Then tie down with doubled or trebled paper and 
string, and write on the top the name of the jam and tlic 
date of the year. Store the pots in a dry closet, to avoid 
inouldincss, and in a cool on.e to juevent fermenlaiion. 

Raspberry Jam.— Ti\kc the same proportions of fruit 
and sugar, and observe the same precautions as ingather- 
ing, except that, as the fruit cannot be kept whole, this 
jam being really a Jam, small and imperfectly-shaped 
fruit, if good in eveiy other respect, may be employed. 
Then proceed, flhish off, and store exactly as with straw- 
berry jam. 

Pipe Gooseberry JJam may be made either with the red, 
yellow, or white Varietie^of the fruit, but separately, 
unless a medley is wishedibf Thick-skinned varieties 
arc good, for the same reason that citrons are preferable 
to lemons for supplying candied peel. Wet weather is, if 
possible, even more iinpropitious for gooseberry jam than 
for the preceding. Reject all cracked fruits, they arc insipid 
and w^orthless. Remove the withered flower at the top of 
each, and the slalk at the bottom with a small, sharp pair 
of scissors. If you attempt to do it with your thumb and 
finger nails, you will in many cases tear the skin of the fruit. 
Weigh thd fruit, and for each pound allow an^equal wei^t 
(a pound) of broken lump sugar. Then pr9C<^ej|i as with 
strawberry jam. You cannot keep the fruit whole— you 
cannot prevent thejskins from bursting; nor is it desirable 
that you should, because too large a proportion of water ' 
enters into their contents, and a ^eat^part of Uiis must be 
evaporated. But break the skins as little as may be, then 
finish off as before. Gooseberry jam, properly prepared 
keeps well^In 1869 we whre using ^me datm i86St as 
good as on tne day when it was made. * 

Black Currant Exactly a$ above. If you have 

the paticjpcc, cut off the withered flowei|| and stalks, which 
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is a great improvemenb « Black ctorrant jam Cats well in a 
loUi^ pudding ; it is also useful to mix with water, as 
a cooling drink for invalids. Red and white currants are 
not often made into jam, but are rather reserved for jelly- 
making. Some people, however, hav^ a preference for 
red currant jam, as there is a pleasant acid in the flavour 
of it ; others, again^ mix equal quantities of red cilrrants 
and raspberries. 

ApHeot Jam - — The apricots should be ripe enough to 
halve with your Hagers. Crack the stones and blanch 
the kernels in boiling water. Allow equal weights of 
sugar and fruit. In the stew-pan add the blanched 
kernels to the fruit, gnd proceed as before. j 

Greengage and Plum Jam , — the fruit, weigh it, 
set it on tile fire in a stew-pan covered with a lid, taking 
the usual precautions to avoid burning. When soft 
enough, crush the fruit with a spoon, and remove the 
kernels. Then add the sugar ; three-quarters of a pound 
to each pound of fruit will do^ but a pound is better. Let 
it boil slowly for forty minutes. If sufficient moisture is not 
driven off, all plum jams arc apt to ferment. You may 
blanch the kernels of the plums, and incorporate them 
with some of the jam, on whose paper covers it will be 
found advisable to note the addition. 

Quince Martnalade , — The strong odour emitted by 
quinces is a sign of their being fit for use. Peel, quarter, 
and core them, but save the pips. Put the quinces sind 
their pips into a stew-pan, with a little less lump sugar 
than is directed for the preceding preserves, and just 
enough water to keep them from burning. As the sugar 
dissolves and the liquor boils, continue stirring the whole 
mass. When the fruit becomes lender brccak and mash 
it with a spoon. In about an liour it will be done enough. 
It may then be turned out into prescrvc-jars. The next 
morning it ought to be perfectly stiff, from the strong 
mucilage of the pips being thoroughly incorporated with 
it. Tied down in the usual way, it will keep good for a 
long time. , 

Damson or Bullace Cheese , — Txt the fruit be quite ripe 
and sound, and any that is at all damaged must be care- 
fully picked out. For every pound of fruit set aside a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. Put the fruit, without water, 
into a deep stone jar. Set the jar, nearly up to the neck, 
in a vessel* of boiling water, after tying double paper over 
the top to keep out the steam. Or you may set it in a 
very slow oven. W’hen the fruit is tender pour it into a 
bowl ; remove the stones with a fork, but leave the skins. 
Then pour all into a stew-pan. Add tHfe sugar, and boil, 
with care not to burn, until the whole is reduced to a 
thick pulp. The lime required depends on circumstances. 
A dessert-spoonful set out of^oors to cool, will tell you if 
your cheese is stiff cnoufjIflfT if I'Ot, it must be boiled a 
little longer. When done put it into small shapes or 
moulds, in whiqh it may be kept until wanted to be turned 
out, to appear at luncheon or dessert. 

^ Ci^rranl Jelly . — Jellies from currants (red, black, or 
white) are al*. prepared in the same way. Strip the 
currants from the stalks, and for every pound of fruit set 
aside three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Some cooks allow 
as much as a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit or a pint 
juice. Or, after the juice is extracted, you may allow 
three-qqyrtcrs of a pdbnd of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Put the 'Stripped currants into a stew-pan, and let them 
boil for twenty minutes. The juice from red and black 
currants can then be squeezed through a cloth. ; that from’ 
white* currants hid better only drain, wjfh very gentle 
pressure, to keep it clear, * Return the juice :o the stew- 

I ian, add the sugar, boil up and skim. After cooling a 
itjtie, ybur jelly will be rejfdy to pour o^into jars or 
glasscf^. The -sugar is added lo the it is 

ckar that’by boiling it with the Jruit you Icfte all which 
' remains adheri^ to the skins and pips of the currants 
whem the juice is strained away, • 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE.— DOMESTIC 

HI.— THE HOUSEMAID. 

In many English, households two servants only arc kept 
— cook and housemaid — a small domestic staff, but one 
capable, under able supervision, of getting throu^ a con-, 
siderable amount of work. In order to effect this, it is 
necessary that each servant should be efficient in f^er 
duties, and that a regular plan of household labour be 
laid down, by which, instead of impeding each other’s 
progress, mutual help may be rendered to facilitate a 
thorough dispatch of work. As a general rule, however, 
the less a cook has to do out of her kitchen the better 
will she be enabled to cook, and the more time a house- 
maid bestows on house cleaning, the greater will be the 
comfort of the family. Dusty furniture and a close 
atmosphere arc evils which are apt to generate ailments 
in establishments where sufficient domestic labour can- 
not be afforded. Ailments of the kind should have no 
existence where sufficient servants arc employed to keep 
every part of a house clean and wholesome. 

One of the chief obstacles to the better discharge of 
housemaids* work than generally obtains is, not only 
the notion on the part of the servant herself, that her 
duties are of a semi-laborious nature, but the toq. ready 
acquiescence in this view by employers. Many ladies, 
when engaging a housemaid, hold out the ** lightness 
of the work’' as an inducement to get the place filled.^ 
Consequently, no sphere of domestic service fs so crow'ded 
with young women in delicate health as that of the 
housemaid. Good health is, nevertheless, indispensable 
to the fit discharge of all kinds of labour. 

A hou.semaid’s place is no sinecure if properly filled. 
Early rising is indispensable; much physical strength is 
required for scrubbing, carrying trays, and answering 
bells, and if, as it often happens^ there arc children and 
invalids in the family, her powers of patience are con- 
siderably tried. 

A good constitution and a willing disposition arc 
amongst the principal qualities to ^cek in a housemaid, 
to which may be added a quiei, pleasing manner ancl 
cleanly appearance, licr dress is of some importance. 
When engaged in her morning work, washable materials 
arc the best ; a wide holla nd apron should always be 
worn over one of white material whenever house-cleaning 
is going on. If the servant be required to appear at the 
front door, or wail upon the family whilst at dirty work, 
by casting aside the outer apron she is able to appear at 
a moment’s notice in a presentable manner. For after- 
noon wear in the winter, very dark or black French twill 
dresses are suitable, inexpensive, and easily washed. In 
the summer light cotton materials look best. At all 
seasons a neat white crochet cap is the best head-gear. ^ 
Thick boots, especially with nails, arc dcstnictive to stair 
carpets, and steel petticoats are ruinous to painted 
skirtings. Instead of the latter garment, the ordinary 
corded petticoat should be worn. Housemaid’s gloves, 
should be found by the mistress of the house. • 

As the duties of a housemaid arc ve^ numerous, and 
liable to vary in different households, it is advisable in 
this place to explain only those which are of general 
application. 

A good housemaid will rise at six, and have her grates 
cleaned and rooms swept by seven. She will then go up- 
stairs, wash her hands, and mako herself’ tidy for taking 
to the bedroom ^t water if required to do so. In the 
meanwhile the dust will have settled, and the rooms 
will be ready on her return to be finished by eight. By 
nine o’clock breakfast ought to be cleared away and tl^ 
housemaid ready \o strip the btMs, empty slops, and set 
the bedroom% in order. By eleven o’clock tlje up-stairs 
work ought to be done, unless extra cleaning is m question. 
Washing up china and glass, dusting the drAwing-rbom^ 
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40 ^ other light labcmr of tho kmd may take till twolvfe or 
one O'clock, by* which time a housemaid ought to be 
dressed for the day, fit to answer the door, wait on the 
Cmily, and do nc^raework. Any work required of the 
aenrant after mid^y should be of a nature not to toil 
Jxer gannents. At diisk, it is a housemaid's place to close 
all the windows at the upper part of the house. Before 
going to bed she has to turn down all the beds of the 


brushes are more cleansing thgn those of hatf; Vul- 
eanised india-rubber scrubtHng-brusbes irk tWbeat bfall, 
tnit are rather expensive at the first outlay. 

To cUan Qrat9s^—\X is a good plan to cover new grates 
with a coating copal varnish lightly ; polishing after- 
wards with a black-lead brush will kec?p them in good 
condition with very little trouble. Once a year the varnish 
may be renewed, and the saving will be found considerable, 








and put everything in its place. If she has the charge 
of tte plate-oaskct she canies it to the master's room, 
together, with hot water. Considerate employers will 
di^nse with a housemaid's attendance by ten o'clock, 
beatring in mind her morning duties, 

Tlic usual plan of housemaid’s work, when no washing 
Is done at hrane, is to clean the drawing-room thoroughly 
on Mondays, and one or two other rooms, according to 
th^r size, on each successive day during the week. 
Saturday should be a tolerably clear day from house- 
adleaning, beyond general du.sting and setting in order for 
Sunday, cleaning plate, airing clean linen from the wash, 
dec. Any spare time left beyond these duties is generally 
allowed the housemaid for repairing or making her own 
clothes. If < washing is done at home, the household 
work must necessarily be delayed in its course. 

The following directions are written for the guidance of 
housemaids. 

^ Snooepin^ md X)usitHg . — Before sweeping a room re- 
move m iij^t articles oT furniture out of the way, and 
cover up those which would be spoiled by dust. Draw 
back the window-curtains and pin them up as high as you 
can reach. Open the windows a few inches top and 
bottom, and shut the door. Turn the front of picture- 
frames to the wall, hang a sweeping-sheet over looking- 
trames, mirrors, Slc, Then sprinkle tea-leaves, 
drained, but not dry, all over the carpet', especially in the 
corners, Sivcep all carpets the way 6f the pile, whether it 
be in one direction or in another. If the fireplace is in 
use, all -the ashes sli()uld be removed from the grate before 
sweeping the carpet. Whilst the dust settles, clean the 
grate. Having done so, tie a soft clean cloth over a hair 
broom and sweep the cornice and ceiling, also the walls. 
A turk's-head broom answers better for this purpose, if 
you have one. In like manner sweep the curtain-poles, 
nangings, &c. In the absence of tea-leaves, some pieces 
of coarse brown paper, moistened with clean water, will 
answer the purpose. Without something of the kind you 
simply drive the dust from one part of the room to 
another. 

Remove all articles from the place to be 
dusted, and do not wipe round them. Put every tiling back 
in its place. Use a painter's brush for dusting skirtings, 
and wipe glass and chma ornaments with a fine soft cloth. 
White dusters arc best for chintz furniture. A small 
feather broom sboiild be used for raised, china and gilt 
work Never wipe picture frames wdth a duster. Carved 
woodwork should be dusted with a short-haired furniture 
brfish, which li^kewisc polishes. Pianoforte keys should 
be dusted withihi old silk pockeUhandkcrchicf, kept for 
the purpose. 

Am/w/syj; — ^jNcglectcd boards will not come clean 
without extra pains, if of a very bad colour a mixture of 
tliree parts of powdered pipeclay with one of chloride of 
lime, about thickness of cream, will be useful. This 
should be laid on to diy in some time before scrubbing. 
Or some white sand laid on the bru^k when scrubbing 
will remove, the dirt. > Grease will only yield to fuUePs 
ear^ spread on the spots for several hours. Well kept 
boalds, espqdally in country houses, Squire nothing bat 
cold water. S&ffp and soda in hot water make hoards 
hiatk. In. scrubbing, only arm's length should be wetted 
at the time, takixig care that the fiannel is wTung each 
Ume dry m the soded water; Gpod bass scrubbing- 


troublesome to restore. Tlie only effectual Way is to semb 
off all the accumulation of. dust and grease with a hard 
brush and soft soap. Afterwards go over them with some 
Brunswick black, to be had at most «Dil-shops. They wtil 
only require dusting afterwards for some time. Bright 
polished steel, if neglected, may be improved by mixing 
sweet oil to the thickness of cream with fine emery knife- 
pow^der. Cover the steel with this mixture, and, when dry, 
rub it off with a leather dipped in the same powder. For 
coarse bright metal a mixture of a little fine brick-dust 
with the knife powder and oil will answer. Burnished 
fire-irons and mouldings should never be touched with 
evriGry or sand-paper. If spotted with rust, the best plan 
is to get a “buff'* — «>., a thick piece o( soft leather 
fastened on a stick sold at tool warehouses. Dip the buff 
into a little oil, and afterwards into fine crocus powder, 
and rub the rusty places till they become bright. 

To clean Brass and Copper , — A mixture of oil and 
rotten-stone, applied with a piece of leather and after- 
wards rubbed bright, will give a good polish. 

Ormolu articles should be washed with plain soap and 
water, and polished with a w^ash leather. 

Lacquered Work the same. All acids and soda are 
liable to destroy lacquer. 

To clean — Ordinaiy cleansing of marble may 

be done .by simply washing the surface .with w^arm soap 
and water, polishing afterwards with a fine dry cloth or 
leather. Stained and much soiled marble may be much 
improved by boikng equal parts of soft soap and powdered 
whitening, say foui ounces of each with one ounce of 
soda. When thoroughly blended, lay the mixture on 
whilst hot, and let it remain for a day or .so. Aftei’W'ards 
wash ofl’with clean water, and dry with a leather. Grease 
stains may sometimes be removed by applying fuller's 
earth in the usual manner. 

7o wash Glass.— Qo\& water, in which a small quantity 
of soda has been dissolved, is the best mode of washing 
tumblers, wine gjlasses, &c. They should afterwards be 
turned dow^n to cJrain, and then be polished w^ith a soft, 
dr)' cloth. The same plan applies to chandelier glasses. 
If the dust is much worked into ground glass, a soft nail- 
brush should be used, polking afterwards W'ith a wash 
leather. Decanters arc beS^cleaned with tea-leaves or 
pieces of brown ‘paper saturated with water. Potato 
parings, sometimes recommended, may scratch the glass. 
A w'ash-leather is the best thing for washing and drying 
looking-glasses. Powdered blue and whitening if used 
are apt to get into the mouldings, and prove troublesome 
to jremove. 

To clean Oihcloth. — Sitting-rooms arc now frequently 
bordered with oil-cloth, and consequently the cleaning 
falls to the housemaid. Scrubbing^oil-cloth with soda atsfd 
soap is a destructive process, and tnere is no neees.sity for 
doing so, if ordinary care be used to keep the' oil-cloth 
clean by daily sweeping and dustin|^. If any spots appear 
they are easily removed by rubbing with a little oil laid 
on with flannel. When it is necessarj^ to wash oilcloth 
it should be gone over with a fiannel moistened with milk. 
If the latter is not easily tp be had, a small quantity of 
olive oil adiigd to weak table-beer will. answer. , TWs 
shouU^ be .pmbed in with a flannel^ a small space at a 
time, and cried with a Xvash leather. . • 

To clest/t Paint . — There is one description of paint 
which a housemaid should be careful not to clean. \ This 
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is what i? N^nc hut glaaiera should 

be estwcted lb do this work^as it requiri^ ospecuu tzeat- 
ment. Soda oujg^t never to be Used fbi* paint deaning, 
and very little soap. Paint is best dried with a leather, as 
the latter polishes as wdl as. dries. ^Grease spots on 
paint may he easily removed by dipping the flannel into 
a little findy powdered gilders' whitening worked* into a 

E aste with water. The parts only which are wiled should 
e touched with the whitening, hut if the white surface of 
the paint very dirty the mixture may be applied all 
over, wetting only as much as can be driw off at a time. 

By this means the finest«p»aint may be preserved in 
beauty for a* very long time. Varnished paint should only 
be washed occasionally with plain cold water, applied and 
dried with a wash leather. 

T<f clean Paper-hangings, — A split stale loaf rubbed 
over the walls with a circular movement is the cheapest 
and best plan. 

To clean Stone Staircases,-- A mixture of powdered pipe- 
clay, soap lees, and unslakcd lime, will remove all grease 
spots if left to dry on. The ip»xture should afterwards be 
washed off in the ordinary way. 

The above are some of the chief daily duties of a house- 
maid. Directions for other portions of her work, somctimen 
performed* by the parlour-maid, page, and laundry-maid, 
will be considered in subsequent chapters. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Liquid Glue , — Take a pint of w'ater, a pound of good 
glue, and gi-adually dissolve the glue in the water, 
which may be done by setting the vessel containing them 
in another containing hot water, and keeping all hot. As 
it cools add, little by little, thi;ce ounces of nitric acid. 
Bottle it when cold in stoppered bottles. It will not set, 
will keep for a very long time, and may be used for any 
purpose almost, for which gum araliic is used as a 
cement. 

Lime-%vash,—V\x>i new quick lime into a pall with cold 
W'ater to cover it. Add one pint of boiled linseed-oil to 
each gallon of the mixture ; stir well. Almost any fat or 
grease will do for common work. Thin it to a proper 
consistency, and lay i(» on \vith a brush. Half a pound 
of green vitriol to one gallon will produce a nice stone 
colour. 

A few Facts about Water . — The temperature at which 
water is drunk greatly inlluences the iTealth. Below 45® 
it is an astringent, highly tonic if pure ; at 60^ it is a 
diluent for dissolving crudities of food and other obstruc- 
tions in the stomach : thisjbgjnperature will give relief to 
those suffering from indigr/rtfon. Above 60'' water relaxes 
the system, but drunk from 70^ to 80^, the first tiling in 
the morning, it is an excellent anlibilious medicine, 'J'hc 
following registration by Fahrenheit's thcrin'ometcr is 
adopted, under medical advice, for bathers : — At 70^' 
water is cold to the skin of the hand. A bath of 80° would 
be termed a cold bath. From 86^ to 90® a bath is tepid ; 
100® is ^ warm bath; a vapour bath from 100® to 130®. 
The following tests for water are useful if applied in the 
proportion of a few drops of each to one or ounces of 
water :^-^|A solution of nitrate of bar>'tes will cause a turbid 
appearance if any alkaline carbonates and sulphates exist 
•in the wafer. A solution of acetate of lead will do thej 
$ame.^ A solution of oxalate of ammonia precipitates 
lime, if there be aAy. A solution of carbongitc of ammonia 
and, directly afterwards, a solution of phosphate of soda 
will produce milkincss if magnesia bo present in the 
water. Free qarj^onic acid is detected bv#i very .slight 
mUkiifess produced by adding an cquai portion of 
lime water with the water tested.* A solution of soap in 
alcohol detects ^me, and sliows, by the gi'catcr or liesser 
flakiij^s of tlie soap, the degree of Wdness of tlie water. 


Saline wtiters contain salts of lime, 'muriate of soda 
and magnesia, sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of .soda, 
and other jdkalme earths. Magnesian waters are those 
possessing the tu»te and properties of magnesia. Water 
IS called chalybeate when carbonate of iron abounds, 
and hepatic^ or sulphurous, when impregnated with sal* 
phuretted hydropten. 

Tarragon Vinegar , — Fill a pickle- bottle one-quarter Of 
one-third full of sprigs of tarragon, or merely with the 
leaves picked off the stalks. Fill the bottle with good 
vinegar, and stop it down with a cork. Let it stand a , 
days to make a cold infusion, and it is fit for use. No 
salt, spice, or boiling are needed. The leaves are so fliU 
of their peculiar flavour, that, after the first brewing of 
vinegar has been used, a .second may be poured over 
them. This simple relish is exceedingly useful to bate 
in store. 

Treacle Tojfy, — Rub your pan with a little butter, and 
pour in as much tre.T!cle as may be wanted. Let it boil 
slowly for about an hour, and then ‘pour it into a warm 
basin rubbed over inside with butter. When it is cool 
enough, roll it up into sticks, and fold it in clean white 
paper. I'he treacle may be flavoured with a little 
essence of peppermint before it is put into the pan. 

Veneering is the art of covering a cheap and solid 
material with a thin layer or leaf of a more costly and 
more ornamental material, so as to convey the impression 
that the whole is I'onned of that which meets the eye# 
According to Pliny, veneering was invent^, and made 
use of, to obviate the extravagance of the Romans of his 
day — a day ih which an emperor thought nothing of 
giving a thousand pounds for a table, and rare woods were 
worth almost their weight in g^old. The venecr-mill, or 
saw, is a beautiful and ingenious invention, by which a 
solid block of wood ma^ be peeled or shaved into sheets, 
some only of iHb consistency of brown paper. Thus a 
solid square foot of wood will supply material for a large 
table. The veneer is sent to the cabinet-maker, by the 
veneer manufacturer, rough upon bqih sides ; nor does it 
assume the beauliful [lolish so ornamental togood furniture, 
until the whole operation of laying on the veneer is com- 
pleted, an operation which requires great skill, and time, 
and care. 

Inlaying is a species of veneering. A pattern is to be 
followed ; so the material is cut up and arranged cither 
in scrolls or according to the design required. 

Marquetry is iinollier form of inlaying, the difference 
being that woods of a variety of shades and colours arc 
employed, and formed by a skilful workman into a land- 
scape or picture of some sort. Originally the woods used 
were always self-coloured. Of late years dyed woods 
have been introduced, and that, too, with great economy, 
and no loss of beauty. 

Buhl-work comprises the use of various ornamental 
materials, such as metal, ivory, tortoiseshell, &c., all of 
whicJi are in this branch of the art, employed as inlaying 
materials, or to be inlaid uj^on with coloured woods. The - 
designs now used in buhl-work are usually lines or bor- 
dering. ♦ 

Parqitefry is a coarser kind of buhl-work, made ser- 
viceable for flooring, and of course exerted in a bolder 
style. 


HOME GARHENING. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The chapters hitherto given on the subject, of gardening 
must be Mi^gardcd as merely preliininar)’. Wc shall now 
take uj) in order, ^ind describe in detail, the three great 
divisions of the garden, as comprising vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. 0£ these the vegetables claim our* first .attc:n^ 
tion, because of their constant usu as arliclc| of diet, in 
which respect they occupy a more prominent position 
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tJucn fruits, and are even more necessary than animal 
■food# ’ 

We shall commei^e with the:^irmation of the kit<^n > 
garden, a topic which invObee a variety of conaidm- 
tions, among others the situation, exposure, aspect, extent, 
shelter, shade, soil, water, form, &c. The situatwn of 
a kitchen garden is vciy important. It should as near 
the dwetling^hottse as is consistent with convenience If.. 
J^ssible, it should be either to the back or at the side of 
the housoi but never in front, as, independent of its 
appearance, the necessary garden operations would be at 
times unpleasant. It frequently happens that gardeners 
ate guided by circumstances ;,but, if possible, low situa- 
tions and the bottom of valleys should be, avoided, as, 
in the first instance, there is a natural sourness in the 
Soil that cannot be removed ; and, in the second, there is 
liability to damps and fogs, which are very prejudicial to 
plants, in spring evenings, by moistening the young tops, 
and exposing them to injuries from frosty nights, which 
often succeed them: Neither, should the situation be so 
high as to be exposed to boisterous winds, which are 
equally hurtful ; but a situation between these extremes 
is the most desirable. 

^rhe next consideration is exposure. The garden should 
not be surrounded by close woods or plantations, because 
a foul stagnant air is frequent in such confined situations, 
which is very prejudicial tO growing plants, but should 
be open and free, to admit the sun and air, with an 
inclination iSi the ground of about one foot in thirty. 

Tlie aspect is another consideration of great import- 
artce-in tnc laying out of a garden ; it should lie to the 
SpU^Hsast if possible, but there is no objection to its 
hieing n point or two more to the east, as the sun will still 
upon it soon after rising, and its infiuence will increase 
^sgtularly as the, day advances, which will be found to 
ha^e a vei*y beneficial effect in dissolving hoar-frost. 

V When th6 sun is excluded from a garden till ten or eleven 
t^clocle in the morning, and then darts upon it with all its 
fitll heat derived froip considerable elevation^ the aspect is 
bad f the powerful rays of heat melt the icy particles at 
once, Und, acting upon the moisture thus created, scald the 
tender tops of the most delicate plants and greatly injure 
them. The covering of the hoar-frost is otherwise par- 
ticularly preservative to vegetables from frosty winds. 

' In respect to the extent of a garden, but little can be 
said, depending as it docs either upon the demands of 
the family, or the amount of land actually at disposal 
for the purpose. P'ew gentlemen’s gardens in the country 
contain less than three roods, and sometimes they extend 
to ten or twelve acres. The farmer and cottaj^r have 
generally small portions allotted in the most convenient 
part or corner of the homestead, in which they grow the 
most common kitchen garden crops, as potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, &c. For a family of four persons (exclusive of 
servants) a rood id)out enough, and so on in proportion, 
allowing it to be larger rather than too small. In order 
to bring the produce of the soil to perfection, the garden 
should be sheltered from the east, north, and west 
winds by hills and rising ground \ but these should be at 
sudx a distance on all sides as not to prevent the sun’s 
rays in the spring, when warmth is of immense value* 

In the next place the sail of a garden is obviously of 
the greatest moment. This should be a moderately light 
mellow loam, and if mixed with silvery grit so much the^ 
better. It should not be of a binding nature in summer, 
nor retentive of an qndue quantity of v»^et in winter, but pi 
such a texture as may be worked at any season of the 
y^r. The soil of a garden should be at legst eighteen 
inches deep; but if it be two feet so piuc];! the better, for 
when the plants arc in a sute of maturity, if the roots of 
most kinas are, minutely traced, they will be found to 
penetrate Into the ea^h in search of food to that depth or 
more, providing the -soil be of such a nature as to admit 


them. The very worst soil is a heavy clsQr, and the next 
% light loose, sa^ ; a ii^oderate clay, however, is preferable 
to a vdy light though not so pleasant to worl^ vet 
the former may be made good garden soil with a little 
trouble and expose, but the latter will require a good 
dpjtl of both. ItHvill vexy rarely happen that the soil is 
exactly suitable, inasmuch as it will either prove too 
poor, too strong, or too light, and in either case it must 
be carefully improved without delay ; in the performing of 
which our reacfers must be guided its nature, so as, if 
possible, to render it subservient to most general purposes. 
Hence our duty is to endcpvour to hit on that medium 
which suits the generality of vegetaljles gro^n in kitchen 
gardens. If The bottom or subsoil be of a wet, cankering 
nature, judicious draining (which we shall describe in a 
future paper) is the most eligible means ; but where the 
soil is stubborn, small gravel, sand, coal ashes, lime, and 
the like, are vciy appropriate substances to be applied, 
and will, if carefully ana well worked into the ground by 
digging in the winter months, or indeed at all times 
when the ground is not in crop, soon bring it to a proper 
texture for most purposes. The ground should be laid in 
ridges, in order to give the greatest possible extent of 
surface for the weather to act upon. Where the soil 
is poor sand or gravel, clay or clayey loam, the scouxihgs 
of ditches, which run on a clayey subsoil, pond-nmd 
from a similar situation, or scrapings of roads which lie 
in a clayey district will be found great improvers; buV 
all, or any of these, arc of little use unless the ground 
be well worked and pulverised, which is of itself a very 
obvious improvement, and which, indeed, is applicable to 
most soils m proportion to their adhesive texture- Even 
free siliceous soils will, if not moved, soon become too 
compact for the admission of heat, air, and rain, and 
the free growth of the tender fibres of plants. 

Our next consideration is water, a copious supply 
of which is essential to a good kitchen garden, it being 
necessary both to the commencement and progress of 
vegetation, as it is, so to spcalc, the vehicle which conveys 
to vegetables all the substances useful to their support, 
and wMthout it no one will continue to vegetate ; and if 
kept long without, the leaves will droop and aasupie a. 
withered appearance; and for want 0 / it many kitchen 
garden crops are lost, or tlic produce is of very inferior 
miality. From whatever source water is obtained, it 
should be conducted to, and reserved in, an open pond 
or basin, as near the centre of the garden as possible. 
The best plan,* however, is to have a sqiuire tank 
built in the ground with bricks, which if compoed over, 
will last for years, and may be kept constantly filled 
from a pump, by'^neatis^f a sufficient length of hose 
(fitted to the spout) to rcacn^m the former to the latter. 
Well water, recently drawn, is very improper for watering 
any kind of vegetable ; yet if it has stood in a pond or 
basin until warmed by the sun’s rays it may be used ; 
but soft or rain water is much more conducive to vege- 
tation. The garden should be situated near a river, pond) 
or brook, if possible, from which the water may be 
cdnducted to it by drains or pipes, being careful to lay 
them low enough to receive the water in the dryest season, 
when it is generally most wanted. 

Our next consideration is as to /orntf and imnc to our 
notion is more proper than a square or a parallelogram ; 
but we decidedly give the preference to the former*. 
Kitchen gardens are mostly, or should be, bounded by- 
lines of wallmg,:.thc chief reason foi which is for the 
production of fruit, as a kitchen garden destined solely 
for the production of vegetables may be as well fenced 
hedges as i^lls, and indeed, where hedges are gbod, they 
are ipore sechre from trespassers. InlayingtDUt a kitchen 
garden wKh walls th^^ principal considerations ate as to 
height, aspect, construction, and materials, all of which 
we shall fsufLe into consideration in .a fu&re jkpor. 
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?>OINT LACE • 

• WOfeK. 

The longer we live in 
this world the more we 
ilnd that there is indeed 
nothing new under the 
sun, and each successive 
day only brings us back 
to the works and devices 
of our ancestors. 

!t is even so with the 
employments, or sather 
amusements, in which 
ladies spend their hours 
of leisure from more im- 
portant occupations ; and 
the point lace, on which 
so much time was spent 
in days when it was used 
forecclesiastical purposes, 
as well as for every oma* 



mental part of woman’s 
dress, has again become 
a • fashionable pursuit, 
many . a female finger 
being now busy in imi- 
tating, although it cannot ; 
excel, the handiworic of 
those long since gathered 
to their fathers. 

Innumerable are the 
uses to which this imita- 
tion of the old point lace 
may be made serviceable 
in a lady^s dress, to say 
nothing of the oma- 
mental abides of juve- 
nile aj^rel, and the 
adornment of furniturei^to 
* which it may be applied. 

We therefore propose to 

dedicate a few chapters ' Vtg 

to this favourite occu- 
pation, ahd, to conunence with, we prescittisn effective 
but sin!!f>ly workM imtem, Fig. a. 


lace braid, some fine 
linen thread, and a large 
needle (No. 6). AU these 
can be procured at a 
Berlin wool shop. The^ 
tracing linen must be cut' 
about naif an inch larger 
than the design, aAd 
kept quite fiat and vety 
steady while the puUem 
is traced off with pen 
ink upon it ; next, a piece 
of the /aile cir^e should 
be cut to the same size 
exactly, and the linen 
with the design closely 
tacked to it all round the 
edge, so as to ensure the 
flatness and firmness "'of 
both. 

The braid employed 
may be of two kinds, the 
plain, with an open rage, 

or one with a round 
opening at intervals in the 
centre, Fig. 3, giving a 


<can be purcl 
green pn one 

V vot. t 


more decidedly lace-like 
^pearance to the work. 
To avoid joining, which 
is very important, the 
braid should be wound 
dtmdle on a card, leaving 
the two ends to com- 
mence the work with; 
by this means cutting 
is avoided. The braid 
must be carefully sewn 
on with middle-sized reel 
cotton, taking the stitches 
(of which mere should 
not be too many) quite 
through both linen and 
taiU cirdcy and following 
the desi^ in all its 
meanderings as exactly 
as possible. In those 
parts where the leaves 
a^e pointed, great care 
should be t^en to keep 
them as flat as pos- 
•- sible at the point, and 

• the braid should he ^ 

folded and kept t# the shape, in turning it, with* much * 
nice^. « 

When the whole design has been braided, thb outside 
edge of the braid has an open stitch Worked into it, which 
we will call the " open over-cast,” and it is thus aCeom* 

• MS 
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ftiAed With the fine linen tfoead the tteedle must be 
Ipas^ through one of the openii^ ja the edging Of ifte 
oniid, as if lOT oveitfnstine, bat the etitch not be 
d^wn tighter than n retluiswOo in«leBjt>ab 0 at the wme j 

'^^gb the^agle part of ^ atHdi, stiU'. 
of over-ca«dng» the thread ia draws tightly asd ftsleas 
dH stitch ; this must be repealed in every eaooad or ddid 
loop of the bmdrodge, and ficMns another edging ttpon it, 
nwth gseady inmroves the wokk. This double oveiveaat 
is repeated on the inside of the braid, and each leaf and 
open ]^|ut of the design is iilkd with a soccesaion of 
sows at this stitch, which need suU^ however, be done with 

r at ^recieeaess in the filling up, as a ali|^ hxegslarity 
the sire and tightness ntner adds to uiegMiwdiwap* 
ppamnce of the point Care must, neverlfatlsss, be taken 
tut the wocfc be close enough to secure die braid fai the 
pattern traced, as this will be found of great hiqKirtaace 
udMn the threads at the back of the design are cutaway 
at the last. The details of the woik ate shown in Fig. i. 

With this open over-cast a jpeat deal may be done 
towaids making the Inmd lie w«l to the pattern ; in the 
CUrv^ for instance— where the inner edge will naturally 
be slightly fuller than the outer, or vice swad«*by omit- 
ting ^ or two stitches of the open<wodc, in one case, or 
putting two stitches into one, hs uo ether, it will be mMie 
light The ban, Fig. 4 , joining the vaaioas parts of the 
' dmign are dpne .when all the finng up is oooqdeted. To 
tUihe them, (the Uedle with the we thread, after being 
gNpididn aMsmtiot the centre of the braid, to make the 
Mllsntntrc, JsisNilic^ut at the edge and passed across 
luiMt prose 't hse sief ftmir times to the opposite opening, 
pphuon these t hs es lda, thus made up, a ckrae pUmi over- 
Ugt^w wodesd. . Osi reaching the end of the bar, the 
HMnU'workod wdih may be uetened off in the btaid, or 
gUdWily* darned along it until the next bar is teaobed. 

pa*ta;«f the design where die btnid on the one 
min oemea very near to that on the other, it will not be 
sg f p hlte to wow thn doable over.«ast on the inside edge, 
bift ttm two hmer edges of the baid on each mde 
may be drawn together by passing the needle ftom one 
to the other. 

It is almost needless to add that in the braiding anfy 
most the needle be taken throHih die hnon, &fi.,.wthe 
rest of the work must be done wn the sarftK& and care 
mast be taken not to catch up the linen, with it To 
penvent all chance of this, and idiso to avoid splitafag the 
thread, it will be found advisi^ to work os tmien as 
{uuibie with the head of the needle and not with the 
point The threads of the braiding must be cut when all 
is finished, and the work taken Off ufitib the greatest care. 
The braid not having been cut off, the dwgn may be 
continued to any leng^ requirad, as it will be found that 
die end of the woi^ when detadied, will correspond with 
^0 beginning ef the>design, and can d>en be proceeded 
with as at first 

jShme persons trace out the design •ter point wotk on 
p^ glased calico, and, before breidnig, sew it down on a 
pmcf ^ strong paper. IImi pink cokmr enables the 
ieackat in some instances to see the pattern mewe euily 
by n»4^fat 

tn one next p<^ on this subject we hope «o ‘givoidiree- 
tiow for sdme open stitches, so as to vary the lung^in of 
the lenv^ and nlao a slightly difiMUt mode of wfleUag. 
the base. “ 
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^ pOteESTIC MEDICINE. ^ 

WLkfStSQ FEVER. * 

Tftxs is a disease itive of extensive destitution. It 
often occurs in f . towna It differi from tyidius 

in behigti|it at ml I nod in the fact that the suwtters 

nfo liable to i«lai»e. AAftpi; being ill fnr a week, dMqi> 


seem to be getting pretty wdl for aaelher weefo and then 
'SbbFfonwt it.setgm«faU the symptoms. , Like tyfdius it is 
/itevroontngieeia, aadsoeamto affect neany all die members 
I'Utvm poor homes aoruMcIh, for the most fait, it oocura. 

The syntpMma jut bbtverings, headache, muscnlar pains 
•fottewed by fov«r, vapid pefoe, thirst, pains in the epigas- 
trium,' and vomiting. *ifiood-stains like bruises may 
aflueaf,' bat' them is no .peoper eruption. There is con- 
siwsehle prostrafion. On the fifth or the seventh day 
dien is great imp t 'iseew ie ab tiU about the fourteenth, when 
eke patient relapses On tne the third or fourth day after 
this, the podent agun imneoves and gradually gets well 
The disease is siwom ihtaL , 

The padeat should be isolated or sent to the fever 
hospital. Lhsle treatment is required, other than simple 
nourishing food and rest in bed. 

aOOPlMC-COVOH. 

This diseaee is like the diseases discussed in our last 
papers in two sespeets : it is intensely contagious, and it 
semwn occurs more than once. The main features of it 
are very pidpable and very iainUiar. It is frrom time to 
time extensivdy prevalent throughout the country. 

Hooping-cough generally begins with sjwptoms of. a 
common catarrh or cold, such ae sneesfog, cou|fo, and 
feverishness. After these symptoms have las t ed for aboot 
a week, the cou|^ begins to show the paonliar chataetco 
istics of hooping-cough, which may he said so he two : fiasi, 
it sr that is, it 

Intervals of comparative freedom ; sectuMUy, Huatintdul 
with a h^. • In the majeirHy of caseatdie parexysins ot 
fits of coughing are werse in the n^ht^. iWe w evaiy 
variety in the severity eff the IsyniUiaoatt of cold which 
usher in hooping-oough. They may he qufte’adid, or 
ihw may be very sharp. 

The peculiar character of this disease is daefieqp, Which 
we duui try to eiqilain. It arises ftfom the miumodic 
closing of the upper part of the windpipe. The child 
affected with ho<^g-oougb, atthe end of a fit of cough- 
ing severe and pri^ngM, is appanatly in a atate bf 
impending suffocation. The air .nas'beon ldl,‘or aaotjly 
all, expelmd from the tongs by the Mceesaive 
oowhmg. Thefaceiaindorbllnai theaos^wranyplit 
of m tnnootts membrane of the haad or chesL may uetil S 
and foe vdiole finrae aaema shaken and temfied. To all 
appesrimoea the ch&d is in extremity for want of air. The 
onfy eomfint is foat^ as a matter of fact, here, at least, 
when mmters ar& at their worst they mend. Just when 
the child eeops on the point of suffocation, it draws in. a 
long breath through the dosed or upper part of Uie 

wimlp^ It is tne passKe of air through this narrow 
chhik foat gives rise to mu^und with which we are 
all so famUiar. This, so far from alanning us, may re- 
assure us that air is getting in where it is badly wanted. 
The fit of ocn^fing may now terminate, but generally it 
begins agda inter the hoop, which is aj^ followed by 
a manber of sfaoit, hurried coughs, until some glairy 
phlegm is coughed orunmited up, and the child breathes 
aghtn like other people. 

Ocemring fri its ebapiest form, hooping-cough is a 
nervous orWpataiadio disease, coming on in fits of cough- 
ing, and leMing sheiputiiint in the interva) p^ty well. 
Bat it is sddom ifoaf it weiltogether so simple ag fois, and 
weansy >qpctjiiy'Mro ordhme ways in which the diemee <is 
to W 

Finti the dpd is apt to have inflampiation tt foe chest, 
Generally there is more or less of branchitis ; bet in a 
considerable number of cases there is a good deal of 
bronchitis, tfj^h alters the chuactev <cf foe cough, and 
which may DC known 1 ^ feverifonesfi, quidt breathing, 
wheeling fbunds, and foo other symptMos which we have 
describe under foe bead <if bnmehitis. Branchitis<alters 
foe sound of foe coiyfo. After afiagdr two it agjpveats 
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cbild4^'^ a keallShy «oii9«it:olibn> tl(»|]ircm1aility is, 
tfaai wMt p^fslr . treatm^t tbe braaoimtk 
fyvomAilf i btit it is an impoi^nt complication, requiring 
good luemcat judgment Inflammattw cftfae lungs itself 
inay ocCinvand may known by rniilar symptoms to 
those of htonc^is, and especially a very hot skin: 

Anot^ tromplication orh^ is cimvHisioHs. 

Hieysnay oomeon suddenly, or be preceded by^wsi- 
Mss. They are ^ore apt to n^pen m te^bing children, 
jorin ehilom of a certain delicate constitution, charac- 


tmised by a large head, brge stomach, small limbs, late 
teething, late wsSk^ng, &c. Frequent vomiting, occurring 
isdip>eiidcntly of tits ^ c^^hing, in connection with any 
tendency to convulsions, is a serious symptom. 

Another effect , of hoopmg<ough sometimes causes 
anaiety-*^ great loss of flesh and flabbiness • of the child. 
This occurs often quite independently of serious disease, 
probably from wetness and exhaustion, consequent on 

If this loss of flesh 


probably from weslkncss and exhaustion, consequent on 
the harassing nature of the disease. If this loss of flesh 
concurs with a feverish temperature of the body, it is more 
serious than when the body is cool. 

Treatmmt.^Therc are kvr diseases for which more 
various remedies liave been prescribed than homing- 
cough, from whidi we may learn that it is a dinicult 
disease to itreat, or ms^ke any very favourable impression 
on. Only/iiki^ve^ single cases would it be Hght to 
trust to dmnestic treattnent— that is to say, in cases 
where the tits of coughing are not very severe ; where the 
patient is thixmed by the disease, and brea^es well 
m the intervals Cff the' fits. In these cases a few simple 
remedies may be tried. Amongst these a very safe 
remedy, is Boohe’s embrocation. The following is the 
recipe for compouxidiqg this famous, though somewhat 
dear, linimetxt ' 

Olive oil I part. 

Oil of cloves I part. 

' Oil of amber • ... j 

» Among iutexpal remedies that may be tried are tiluxn. 
Three or to a child a year and a 

half or two ym^;dMi;.;«very tims or usi hours in water. It 
is most Kkdy to be useful fn cases in which there is a 
great acgumulation of phlegm, and in which the skin is 
cool. Another valuable remedy is dilute nitric acid, in 
the following form ; — 

Dilute nitric acid... ‘ i drachm. 

Spirits of nitre ... ** 2 drachms. 

Simple syrup .t, Jounce. 

Water 6 ounces. 

A child five years old njpy^ake a table-spoonful every 
four ot six hours in as much water, according to the 
fro^ncy of the cough. Younger children can take one, 
twa, or three teaspoonfuls every four or six hours. 

: ' lluhing the actual tit of coughing let bir be admitted 
fiediy to the dhUd, whose mouth should be kept clean* 
tight about the dress should be removed. For 
the em^miation uduch is apt to occur in hooping-cou|:h a 
. iSttio oil is a good remedy. . A teaspobnful night 

and morning to begin with, increasing the dose gradually. 

* Sij^posixig all ouier remedies to fad, a change of air is 
n xnoel ^«wesftd.onC| and often cures the disease. In all 
xeicxivery .begins, it is a valuable means of 
mmng the chM to complete health. In moving abpuf 
wtkbbo^ng^Qifjl^ or any other infections disease, it is 
vdm the requirements of the law, 
td ciommm oense and consideration, that 
not to cam the <hsease 






If symptoms of inflammation of the pliest , in,.the 
case is, of course, past domestic treaUticaL and therefore 
need not be further discussed. ^ 

MUMPS. . ' 

Here we have another disease that may seettt vm 
different from the eruptive fevers we have discussed, aha 
yet has ma:^'points of resemblance. It is pficii endemic ; 

It is infectious ; it seldom attacks persons ^.nore than 
once in a lifetime ; it is seldom propagated except by 
infectibn— that is to say, by communication with some ^ 
other child or person who has had the disease. It is Uke 
the fevers in another respect— that it is attended for a 
time with smart feverishness. 

The disease consists essentially in a kind of inflamma* 
tion, rather an enlargement, of the laige gland, called the 
parotid, whidi lies between the jaw and the ear; the other 
glands under the jaw and under the tongue are likewise 
sometimes affected. Every swelling of these glands must 
not be called mumps, but the name must be restricted to 
that large and painful swelling which occurs in the above 
situation, and which affects a great number of persons at 
one time — in other words, is contagious. The swelling is 
tender and painful, and has a bruised feeling, and reniters 
the jaws stiif ; the tongue is white, and the patient gene- 
rally feverish and unwell. As the saliva which xnoistens 
the mouth and food proceeds mainly from the gland 
affected, the secretion of it is often much lessened, causing 
the mouth to, be dry, which adds farther tc» the difficulty 
in chewing oceasionm by the stiffness of the jaws. 

As a general rule, the older the patient the more painful 
is the mumps. The disease is mostvomimon in children 
over five years. It is not very serious in itself, for it has 
a strong natural tendency to get well in seven or eight 
days, leaving the patient somewhat pale. But there is a 
peculiarity about the disease that sometimes adds to the 
danger of it, and greatly to the alarm or pain that it 
occasions. The brunt of the disease may be more or less 
suddenly transferred from the parotid gland to other 
parts, especially to the breasts in girls or to the testicles 
in boys. This change is shown by severe pain and swell- 
ing in those parts, and a rapid subsidence of the swelling 
between the jaw and the ear. Sometimes the transference 
of the disease is to the head, which then gives rise to 
nervous symptoms, drowsiness, or delirium. Occasion- 
ally the swelling at the angle of the jaw has not made 
much' impression on the patient or his friends, and may 
quickly disappear, so that the swellings in other parts, or 
the nervous symptoms; are the first things noticed, ^d 
may occasion a greater alarm than if they occurred in 
clear connection with mumps. Still, these cases are very 
exceptional, and mumps generally is not a dangerous; or 
serious disease, though a paintiil one. 

TreedmenU — Though the disease tends to sifbside in 
few days, like most other diseases, it is the better for a 
little judicious medical treatment. If the case is acute 
and severe, a medical man should be Sent for. In cases^ 
which are simpler, or advice is difficult to be got, « the 
following measures will tend to help the patient, and 
diminish the pain. Poppy fomentations riiould be used 
frequently to the swellings^three or four times a day; 
after using these, a warm piece of flannel should be 
applied to the part. The following mixture may be given 
to children at or about five years old : — 

Chlorate of pot|.sh i drachm. 

Tincture 6 f perchloride of iron 24 to 36 minims. 

Simple syrup j ounce. 

Water bounces. 

Mix thoroughly, and take one tablespoonful every four 
or six hours. ” 

The diet 6 f the patient dxould be simple, a|id. 
can easily be swallowed, as milk, broths, oetf 
the like. * * 
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: animals kept for PKOM-CATTLE 

I,— t’hk varieties and breeding of cattle 
Passing from the dairy to what, must be called rather tho 
fl^sh-producing breeds, the first place, af :r the Shorthorn> 
must be given to the Herefom. This breed is charac- 
terised by an almost invariably red colour, with a white 
face. It has lately been much improved, and now almost 
equals the Shorthorn in size and early maturity ; while 
many tiiifik the quality of the meat is a sh^e sqperior. 
As milkers, however, the cows are decidedly inferior. 

Tht.Dextm is a smaller breed, and was a great favourite 
'^ith the late Prince Consort. The horns are rather long, 
and turned upwards. Like the Hereford, the pure breed 
is inferior for the dairy, but fattens well, ana produces 
meat of very juicy quality. It has, however, another 
leccmunendation to very many parties ; being remarkably 


The iG/Mawy is a sofievirfaat siipUar teeed, but of the 
polled or hornless tribe, and the hair is sm^ootheiv and not 
BO long as in the West Hkhland ; the aplfaud also attains 
a larger size. This must be described as one . of the very 
best built and most symmetrical of all our breeds of cattle. 
AH is beautifully ccfinpact, with a broad and straight back 
yrbicb cannot be surpassed. 

The Angus is also a polled breed, and the largest of all 
the Scotch varieties. It is of a black or sometimes red 
colour, and of very great fattening c^)acitie^-«-perhap8, 
indeed, a cross between the Angus and the Shorthorn 
produces the veiy best animal for the feedtng-staU wUcb 
IS possible to be had. The pure breed itself has, however, 
been very much improved of late, and Aas come into much 
notoriety since Mr. M'Combie’s *black ox distanced all 
competition at the Birmingham Shqw of 1867, even 
Herefords and Shorthorns failing to equal this nobte 
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light and active, it is more than any other breed suitable 
for farm work. on light land, and in many places the oxen 
ate accordingly worked in harness till five or six years old, 
after which they are fattened, which process is very readily 
accomplished, the bones being small and fine. On light 
aoil, two Devon oxen will do as much work at the plough 
>as one horse, but its lighter make is unsuitable for working 
on heavy land. 

The colour of the Devon is red or bay. Although, as 
we have hinted, inferior in point of quantity of milk, what 
•'there is of it is of unusual richness, so that the cow will 

g ela much more butter than be supposed. A 

eyon cow, crossed with a Shorthorn bull, generally pro- 
duces a cow excellent for milking, with a good tendency 
to fatten when dried. 

The Smssx breed much resembles the Devon, but it is 
larger and coarser; hence the oxen arc better adapted for 
labour on, hs^^y land. Many prizes have lately been 
awarded tO this orced, v^ich is gaining ground as a meat- 
producer. : y 

The IVest^ Highimd or Kyloe breed id largely reared in 
Scotland, to be oriven 'south, and fattene«^ for the English 
butcher. They are sjrar^etrical animals, especially the 
bulls, very hardy, and their meat is of tine quality. The 
colour IS genenmy^hbrek, but sometimes, reddish or dun, 
and the hair is And shaggy. The cows do not yidd 
much milk, but k is of a vefy^oat richness. 


animal. It does not seem, however, to do so well in 
England as in its native climate. 

There are numerous other breeds, sub-varieties, and 
crosses, but which scarcely demand special attention ; and 
we conclude this article with a few practical remark^ of a 
general character. V 

We have endeavoured to give, shoitiy, the usual quali- 
ties of the principal breeds ; but it will be easily under- 
stood that difieipnt individuals of the same race inay 
greatly in their milking qualities. Yet, while this point 
may make all the difference, how very seldom it is inves- 
tigated. One cow will give twelve quarts at a milking, 
white another of the same breed may only give six. Very 
likely the price of each animal will be the same, while the 
return is widely different. 

When the parentage can be traced, it is gene^te safe td 
buy a cow which comes of a good nUlkingf(m^ily^;d!oxX is, 

the dam is a good milker, and the. sire also btra from 
a good milker, it is many chances to one the animal her- 
self win be valuable in the same way, Is surely worth 

some trouble to ascertain. 'Great consideration must, 
however, be given to what the cow is wanted for. If it is 
intended to ^(11 i^Hk, anhnalS' must be kq>t which will give 
the lamest qu^tity ; but if butter be {hb ofaject, this rule 
may 1^ M 9 disastrousdistaikes, for eight quarts of milk 
from one cow will yield mofe butter t&n twelver quarts 
from anotHer. Again, the milk of some i>tows 
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good bdtter, but vety.bad cbeeot, and all these circom- Fanners generally prefer to buy young cows when in 
stances should be taken into account calf, but in conmiencing a small family dauy it kss 

denen^y speakingy the hind quarters of a good milking trouble, when possible, to obtain the animal after her calf 
cow aie muen heavier than the fore, and, according to has been sepai^ed. When old, the most profitable (fian 
many caiefhl and scientific observen, the spinous pro* is to dry her, fatten her in her own stall, and sell her for 
cesses of the lumbar vertebrae generally bend well forward, immediate slaughter; she will then often realise nearly 
so as to leave a good ^ce between the last spine*and the her onginal vmuc ; but if this cannot be done, some 
sacrum. The udder also should be long and wide; but not pounds loss on this head is of course inevitable It is in 
too deep (which shows debility), and it is very important connection with this point that the importance will be 
for 4 i//uie^eats tq be able to pass milk without dimculty. seen of selecting a breed which has a good tendent./ to • 
Dealers sometimes affirm this is no matter, but the fact is, fatten, such as the Shorthorn , for \^hile a bony, angular, 
that each teat is the outlet of an entirely distmct and lean-looking cow will often give a good qu intity of milk, 
separate secretory ^igan, so that a faulty one is equivalent if she will not fatten when finally dried, there must a 
to the absolute loss of its due proportion of milk. ^ considerable loss on her sale, which might ha^ c been 

But probably the best entenon of a good milker is that avoided by a better choice, 
pointea out by M. Guenon, which consists mainly m the If stock are bred for home use, the same reflection mast 
appearance of the hair on the animal’s buttocks. The be earned through all the operauons. Breeding pure 
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coat in this locality glows partly upwards and paitly stock is a science of itself, and e\en its bare c>utlines 
do^\nwalds,* producing at the juncture a ridge or fiingc could not be gi'cn in our limited space Succtsj in this 
ofhairwluch is called technically the escuttheon Now pm suit is always the reward of sound judgment m tlie 
supposing that in different cows othci chaiacleristics libcial cxpendituie of capiltU, but requires both For 
appqar eoual, observation prpves that in nearly every case ordinary pui poses, however, cioss-breeding generally 
an animal iMth a large c:*tutchcon is a better milkei than Melds most return in both btef and milk , but (.veil heie 
a cow with a small one. • it is very impoitant to get th'' service of the very bes^ 

The veins called milk-vems,** which lun along the puic-bicd bull tint cm be managed, especially it ho be a 
belly, are not really connected with the supply of milk at bhorthorn. It is the t cross that always yields the • 
all, but It nevertheless appears in practice to be of rmpoi- best results, and breecling between the mongrels alivaxs 
tahee that they arc large and well developed Professor dctcnoiates the stbcl By putting the best half-bred 
Gamgee also insists on the importance of the network of animals, however, the second time to the pure^hud ntoles, 
veins on the fore-quarters of the udder itself, bcinglarge very magnificent animals are often obtained, and by 
and conspicuous, wnich is generally seen on a good milk- perseverance in this way, hiring the service of a pedigiee 
^ ing row. • bull, a splendid heid nny oltcn be formed at vci > moderate 

Afte( all, it is sometimes found that a cow, bad by nearly expe nse, and capable of transmitting itg own good qualities 
ever/ rule, turns out a capital milker, so that we again to othex animals. 

insist on careful inquiry or observation of the parenuge. T n breeding for the growth of beef, it is best to choose 
Disposition also is a great point to notice, the best animals a €o^\, whatever the biccd, with a large, roomy liamc, 
beii% always quiet and contented • c ipacious pelvi^nd nbs, and fairly good milking qualities, 

A cow IS in her prime Berber second calf, and remains th It the calf may have room to grow, and plenty of 
profitable to the age of six or seven years The chief ' nourishment after birth. With these conditions the bleed 
tne^/of judgi^ the age by the horns#w^ich form a matteis Uttle ; Imt the bull should be the very kst that 
zZwroot every year; but only the third year’s c^n beThad of some pure-bred strain, that he may stamp 
arck is obvious to ordinary^inmction. Aftdr six or seven his own vdluajile qualities on the piogeny„and on the 
yciars the produce rapidly diminishes, so that it is very im- whole the Shorthorn or the Hereford will ^neroUy give 
poxiant to get nd of the animals when they reSich that age. most satisfaction in this respect. 
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I]di breeding for ii^lking. etocb dome attention should 
be paid to the quality of fhe btdi*$ strain in point of 
befir but the milkins powers of the inothers arc the chi^ 
things to be consiaaied. So obmpletely is this usually 
neglectedjthat in, nearly any district avast improvement 
Aiaybe c^ctcd by a cross with a good bull ; but so far as 
millcing only is concerned equal progress might be made 
in a. few years by the simple plan of scleciing exclusively 
the calves of ik/f hist milking cows. Often the produce 
m^jfht easily be thus doubled, and it is matter for amaze* 
znent that so simple a means of increasing wealth is not 
universally ibUowed by the small fanners of Great Britain, 
Whose means will not allow the purcliase of high-priced, 
pure-brod animals. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Red Ink , — Take of white wine vinegar one quart, pow- 
dered Brazil-wood two ounces, and alum half an ounce ; 
infuse them together for ten days, then let them gently 
sixnmCr over a slow fire, after which add a good half ounce 
of gum arabic. When the gum is dissolved strain the 
mixture and bottle it for use. Ink thus prepared will 
keep its colour for many years. 

Boil a good quantity of logwood chips in 
vinegar, and add to the mixture a little, alum and gum 
arabic. The depth of the>tint may be modified by varying 
fne proportiorvs of logwood and vmegar. 

‘Heat a quart of rain water till it almost 
boils, and then put into it two ounces of green copperas ; 
when cold strain it, and add to the liquor fi\'e ounces of 
powdered ^galls and two ounces of lorn sugar. This ink 
keeps its colour well 

Pi^te for Moulding , — Melt some glue in water, and let 
it be tolerably strong" Mix with this whiting until it is as 
firm as dough; then work it into the moulds, which must 
be previously oilecL 

Polish for over a slow fii-e four ounces 

of white wax, and while it is warm sthr into it with a 
wooden ^atula an equal weight of oil of turpentine ; when 
thoroughfy.incorpowited, put the mixture into a bottle or 
other vessel, which must be well corked whenever not in 
use. A little of the above is put upon a piece of flannel 
and well nibbed upon the marble. Another , — Fine 
rotten-stone, with olive oil, rubbed upon the marble till 
the desired lustre is attained. 

Polish for Furmttirc.‘—V)/ Witt wax and oil of turpentine, 
as in the directions for polish for marble. A small quan- 
tity applied with fiannel or other woollen cloth, and well 
rubb(^, is excellent for mahogany and walnut. If it is 
desired to give a yellowish tint for ^jght coloured wood, 
the turpentine should have infused into it for forty-eight 
Timurs before mixing, a small quantity of quercitron, or 
dyer's oak. To give jt a reddish tinge a little alkanet may 
^ , be used in the same ivay as the quercitron. 

GregOfy^s Powdcr,-^na\{ an ounce pf ginger, one ounce 
knd imlf of rhubarb, four ounces of. ciUcined magnesia. 
Mix. Dose ; from twenty to thirty grains. Stomachic, 
antaci^ and laxative. 

Inikhrubber Varnish for Boots , — Dissolve half an ounce 
of asphaltum in one ounce of oil of turpentine, also dis- 
solve quarter*-of-an-ounce of caoutchouc m two ounces of 
t minerd naphtha. The two solutions are to be mixed 
before sqiphcatiqn. 

and soap liniment arc the same 
thing. It is a populai* external applicati^ n for local pains 
and swellings, bmses, sprains^ and rheumatism. There 
are sieveral ways of mja^ng it. One rcc^ is : one ounce 
of emphor, five Ounces of Castile 5oap,^ane dram of oil 
of rosemaxy, rectified spirits of 

wiiu^ and oiu>and-a^qu^er pints of water; This requires 
to digest fbr^^wedk; andtp be occasionaBy stiired. when 
. ready, filter and bottle for nipk 


In . the last paper an attiimipt was made to describe tbijf 
way in which rates qre assessed Upon householders* lii the 
present paper, it is proposed to give Some account df the 
lights conferred by payment of rates,, and of those other 
rights which belong to a citizen. 

Electoral Rights ^ are the highest, seeing that the 
exercise of them gives a man a share in the government 
of the countrj'. Until the Reform Act of 1832, the repre- 
sentation of the people was most imperfect, the distribution 
of scats being wholly out of proportion to the numbers 
that ought to have been represented, and the power of 
voting being for the most part confined to those few whose 
supposed interest lay in returning members opposed to 
the popular aspirations. In the counties the wealthy land- 
lords returned members of their own body, and in the 
towns the franchise was vested in the hands of those 
whose supposed interest lay in siding with the landlords. 
After domestic troubles and domestic dangers which at 
times threatened the very existence of the constitution, 
the Government in 1832 was induced to carry a Reform 
Bill which materially altered the relative position of 
classes, and gave a new life to the political institutions of 
the kingdom. 

Between the year in which certain members were added 
to the House of Commons by Queen Elizabeth, and the 
year 1832, no change took place in the numerical strength 
of the popukir assembly, and the distribution of scats 
also remained In statu qm, put by the Act of 1S32— 
which was not passed without great diificulty, and until 
after the ministers, having resigned, were induced by the 
king to return on condition that they might create peers 
enough to pass the Bill — many important changes wxtc 
made. The number of members in the House of Commons 
was placed at 660; fifty-six boroughs in England were 
disfranchised ; thirty were reduced to one member only ; 
twenty-two new boroughs were created to send two 
members ; and twenty to send one member. The number 
of county - members was increased from 95 to 159 for 
England and Wales. The qualification of a voter for the 
county was, that he should have a forty-shilling free- 
hold ; but copyholders of ;^io a yean lessees of leases for 
twenty years to the yearly value of ^50, and of leases for 
sixty years to the yearly value pf £10^ were also admitted 
to vote. In cities and boroughs resident householders 
paying ;^io ofrcnt*^vere allowed the franchise.* 

Several attempts were made, beginning with Lord John 
Russeir$ Bill in 1854-^ to improve upon 5 ie electoral basis 
laid down in this Bill ; but slo decided action was taken 
till 1865, when Mr. Baines’ ;£6B6rough Franchise Bill was 
discussed and thrown out. From that time till 1867 the 
question of reform was warmly debated, and in 1866 led 
to the resignation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. In 
1867 Mr. Disraeli’s Bill was introduced, and after much . 
debate passed, receiving the royal assent on the 15th 
of >^ugust of that year. Of this Act we will give as • 
sucemet a summary as possible. It is divided into three 
parts 

I. Franci?ise. — Boroughs: All householders rated for 
relief of the poor ; lodgers, resident for twelve npnths, 
and paying ^lo ayear. Counties: Holders of propeYty 
ef the clear annual value of £s, and bccupier^ Of lands of 
tenements paying £12 a year. At a contested: election 
for any county err borough represented bj' three members^ 
no person to vote for more than two candidates; in 
London to vote for three only. 

IL piSTRKJUTioN OF SuX^s.—Boiv^ughs less 
than ten thousand population to return' onelneniber only. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sirmmghani, and Leeds to hdve 
three memb^ each instead of two. Cer^p new borpugbs 
ware exeated, a representative' was' iff iven to the UniVeCSify 
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of Londotv ?nd thctoimbeiB tal^n ft'oni Voroughs 
(with populalvans of less than ten thousanct) mre given to 
the new constittumcieSi ^and to supplement the number of 
members in boroughs not yet adequately represented.. 

111 . SVPn;(nM£KTAny Provisions included arrax^e- 
monts for ascertainh^ the boundaries tf electcnral districts 
by means of boundary commissioners, who were required 
to d^rmine on mspection the limits of particular districts ; 
for the registration of voters on the basis of the list of rate- 
payers, a 54 fo>^ increasing, where necessary, the number 
t>f revising baixisters— officers created by the Act of 1832 
for the purpose of scrutinising the names on the register, 
and striking them^off or allowing them after complaint 
heard and determined. It was also provided by this Act 
that Parliament Should not be dissolved on any future 
demise of the Crown ; and that members holding offices 
of profit from the Crown, need not vacate their seats on 
acceptance of another office. 

By this Act household suffrage, pure and simple,” the 
passing of which had been looked upon as an impos- 
sibility, was established. The manner in which the com- 1 
pound householder was abolished under this Act, and 
restored by the present Government, was described in I 
the last paper. ! 

It remains only to observe that the franchise is given I 
to all male subjects of the Queen satisfying the condititms 
■stated in the Act, without reference to rank or creed. The j 
disabilities which at one time attached to persons pro- 1 
fessing certain religious beliefs have been abolished, and 
there is now no impediment in the way of cither elector 
or candidate for the post of member of Sarliament. In 
18:19 the Roman Catholic Krnuncipation Bill was carried, 
and persons belonging to the Church of Rome were 
relieved from all those disabilities which had hitherto 
debarred them from seats in the Legislature, commissions 
in the army or nhvy, and from any post under Government. 
In 182S Dissenters received a like measure of justice, and 
in 1859 Jews w^cre allowed — the oath of abjuration having 
been altered— to sit in the House of Cftmmons, 

Freedom of Conscience^ that is to say, freedom to profess 
and exercise any religious belief, has, since the dates above 
mentioned, been accorded to all persons, whatever their 
creed may be. The sovereign is by the Act of Settlement 
precluded from being anything but a Protestant, but all 
subjects, from the highest to the lowest, may profess what 
they think fit, so long as their religion does not in practice 
violate the laws of the land, require them to offer 
human sacrifices. There is nothing to prevent Jew, 
Christian of whatever church, deist, or atheist from prac- 
tising rites or neglecting rites ; the utmost freedom of 
conscience prevails, and is secured by Acts of Parliament. 
A very few disabilities remaiif. The church patronage of 
Roman Catholics is exercised for them by the Universities, 
and the House of Lords still requiring its members to 
fiwear “ on die true faith of a Christian,” is shut to Jews ; 
the admission of Nonconformists of wftaicvcr kind to 
• fellowships and part in the government of the iinivcrsi- 
■ ^ ties is nlso awhile delayed ; but even these disabilities, 

' espeeiaiiy the last, are, likely to disappear. • 

Freedom of Spee^ follows naturally upon freedom of 
thought, but it has at all times been more circumscribed. 
*ll&e toi^ue is a little member, and boasteth great things. 

■ It hae ,%een found absolutely necessary to restrict its 
operation by laws of slander and libel, but within these 
laws the tos^e has free ambit. This privilege has bccif 
one of gradual growth, and one which has not been won 
without the m^t sustained and strenfious exertions. 
Inlander is an injurious speech spoken ; libel is an in- 
jurious^statement written, tThe basis of th&Iaw in either 
ca$i^ the nmxinv that no one shall use ms freedom to 
hurt, and if he does, thg injured num shdlthave 
« h$i,itmedy against' the inji^er. Thus it is legally slan- 
. ana tbefofom apdcwiahle^ to say anything of a mm 




that shall put him in peril of the law, as to accuse .him of 
some crime, to ^^y he has committed murder or felony ; 
to say that whiSi is likely to exclude him from sotiety, 
as to rcpi^ that he has an infectious disease anything 
that may injure him in his trade or profession, as to call a 
tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, a lawyer a. 
pettifogger, a judge corrupt Mere abuse the law will* 
not notice, as when a man is called a thief, a foo}, or h 
humbug, but with no intention to impute actual theft 'or 
fraud ; mere scandal, also, the law will not regard, unless 
special damage can be proved. In that case the persem * 
injured has an action. So that if a woman can show she 
has lost a man iage through an imputation of unchastity, 
or a man can show that he lost business through some 
one calling him a fool or humbug, the law will give 
redress. For the rest, however, tlie law says, “Hasd 
words break no bones.” 

When injurious statements are written, the law looks 
upon them with great disfavour, and allows less margin 
than in the case of slander. People are not supposed to o 
write in a passion, and words which if spoken might be 
excused on the ground of hastiness, assume a malicious 
complexion when deliberately written down. All matter 
actionable as slander is actionable as libel, and in addi- 
tion all contumelious matter which tends to degrad^a man 
in the opinion of his neighbours, or to make him ridiculous, 
is reckoned libellous. Some of the decisions have gone 
very far; thus, it was held libellous to have written of 
Lord Redesdale that he was a “ stout-built special pleader, 
and of Lord Hardwicke that he was ‘‘ a sheep-feoder from 
Cambridge but, as a nile, the limits of the law are 
narrower than these. It ^vas held to be a libel Vvluin 
Colonel Calthorpe wrote of J.ord Cardigan that the earl's 
horse at the Balaklava charge, “ gallopped off with him to 
the rear,” under circumstances which made it apparent 
that the writer meant to say Lord Cardigan fled inten- 
tionally. To write of an officer that he is a coward is 
libellous, because that is injurious to him in his profession, 
but it is not necessarily so of an unmilitary person, eg,^ 
a clergyman. Certain matters arc pf ohibited — by the laws 
of sedition and treason — from finding utterances either 
orally or in writing ; and blasphemous statements are 
also forbidden as contrary to public morality, and dero- 
gatory to the honour of the Most High. 

Bounded by these restrictions, which have been found 
salutary, the utterances, whether oral or written, of all 
British subjects arc protected by the law, and may take 
place at the bar, in the pulpit, on the platform, through 
the press, or by manuscript communication. 

Certain matters are privileged from the operation of tne 
libel and slander laws, if good faith have been observed. 
Thus, an unfavourable character of a servant is generally 
considered privileged, though recent decisions make this 
doubtful, and it is safer to refuse giving any if a good one^ 
cannot be given. Words spoken in Parliament are abso- ^ 
lutely privileged, however injurious they may be, also words 
spoken by judge or ccnJasel in the course of a trial. , 

Till within a few years, it was nut allowed to plead in 
defence on an action for libel that the matter complained 
of w.is tmc. The courts held that the greater the truth 
the greater the libel,” and directed the jury that the state- 
ment being true was no justification to the defendant. 
Now, however, such a plea if proved is valid, provided, 
also, it can be shown that it was for the public advantage 
the libel should have been utterc<J. 

The jury is now judge of whether the words complained 
of come within /he meaning of libel as defined by the 
court. Formerly the court adjudged a thing to be libel 
or no libel, the jury being only judges of whether the 
defender used tke words. . ' * 

There ar^two ways of proceeding against a libellqis-^^ 
the civil court i>y action for damages, or at the crimiti^ 
bar by indictment with a view to fihe and impriscinmoii^ 
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COOKING. 

* KITCKEK REQVlSlxIs. 

It may surprise many readers to leanj that in France, 
which enjoys the greatest reputation for its cookery 
.throughout me whde of many extensive regions, a simple 

wood fire, composed of logs lighted on the 

hearth, and supported at one or at each end by ^ 
dogs ” (traces), is made to cook most excellent ^mas 
dinners, not oiuy of much variety, but even 
in places where numerous guests have to be pro- VUI 
vided for, as in inns and like establishments. |H 
A wood fire on the hearth makes capital 
roasts by means of horizontal spits turned by Im 
clock-work. The caldron, supported on a Iri- I ^ 
pod, or hung from the pot-hook — a complicated 
contrivance • called a crimaUllre — furnishes hn 
broths, soups, and boils vegetables. Stew- IH 
pans at the skirts of the fire concoct dainty I m 

small side-dishes. The glowing embers, drawn I I 

on one side, serve to broil chops and steaks, / I 
and to piake any sauce that is quickly dished / J 
up. Tarts and pastry, cakes and pat«^s, are f w 
baked in the oven used for bread. Even in 
Paris, rilmost all the rotisseurs^ who acU loast Fi( 

meat and fowls either — 
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whole or in portions, 
and who often also 
'carry on th/ trade of 
restaurateurs^ do all 
their, roasting on hori- 
zontal sfpltsbaorc wood 
fires. And where the 
fire is small in appear- 
ance, when it is kept' 
up all day long, and 
the spit in front of it 
is never empty, it is 
astonishing what a 
quantity of food it cah 
be made to cook in 
the course of twelve 
hours. 

The ^at merit of 
the old English range 
is its capability of 
cooking large joints 
perfectly, roasts espe- 
cially. In a baker's 
oven a large joint is 
spoilt ; in the oven of 
a cooking-stove it is 
,^apt to be burnt, or 
unequally done. . An 
open range, extensible 
at the sides, will ^^4 

cToast anything mmil iiiiiiiifc 

*'jEul ^ krks to a 

son or a baron of 

n^imus hous^ 

few di$]^ an§ r^. 3. 

those solid — * < 

such as the twelve or fourteen pound pike boiled whole, 
the haunch of fbur-year-old mutton, the potatoes and 
greens, and riie huge ffium-pudding— the open range 
answered admirably. It 'has done go8d service in its 
day, and if ctrcumstances induce us to put it on one side» 
w^ should be unjust npt to mention it, although it was a 
great cicms 4 mer nf coals j also the circular swinging 




trivets at its sides often suited exodlent xnrited butter 
and first-rate mashed potatoes. 

The opbn range is not a Jack^if-aU-trades, but it is 
master of several much-approved specialities. For 
instance, it admits of roasting with a jack and a spit, 
which makes the^st of all possible roasts, especiwy 
• with cradle or basket spits, which roast a joint 
without piercing it With very little assistance 
mm , the meat bastes itself, whereas with the bottle- 
m jack there is a constant tendency drain it of 

m its juices, which no basting* can completely 

m remedy. The chimney of an open range re- 

ml quires frequent sweeping ; Jbut it is better to 

f I sweep it often than to have the contents of a 

^ I frying-pan spoiled by a downfall of soot. 

J For middle-sized families of modest preten- 

M sions, w'ho prefer comfort to show, and variety 

ft in their meals to monotonous abundance, the 

I 1 most useful apparatus is the cooking stove, of 

\ which there are different forms made botli by 

\ English and foreign manufacturers. One of the 

\ best patterns is, perhaps, that manufactured by 

Messrs. Bcnham and Sons, Wigmore Street, 
London, very similar patterns being made by 
I. other firms as well. These ranges require no 

brick-work to fix them ; 
roast, bake, boil, and 
steam with one fire; 
carrv' off all heat and 
smdl from the kitchen; 
can be fixed in a very 
few hours after the fire- 
place is cleared out 
ready for them; and 
being quite detached 
and ihde[)endent, can 
be remo'.cd when re- 
quired, in the event of 
a change of residence. 
The pattern illustrated 
is made from four to 
six feet wide, and has 
a wroUght-iron oven 
on one side of the fjre, 
with movable shelves, 
wrought -iron roaster 
on the other side of 
the fire, with movable 
shelves, double drip- 
ping-pan and meat- 
stand, thoroughly ven- 
tilated by means of 
air-tubes and valves 
(by closing which the 
roaster becomes an 
3. " excellent addi- 

tionai oven); 

iron l^ck bofierj 

Fig. 4. steam for^em? 

^ , closet and steam 

kettles; gridiron for broiling'; hook, key, and raker; 
dampers, register door, dec. The top consists of a hot 
plate, on whi^ boiling, stemug, &c., may be donee 
The stove shown in Fig. 9 is very' Conveni^it for 
broiling chops and steaks, but re^utres the use of^char- 
coal, a .few handfuls of which are spread beneath the 
gridiron, afid lighted. In a few minutes %e fire is ^ady 
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to do its troHe, tod oan be iet»*out as soon 
dcHie.it. This apparatus is usually fdaced nea 
chimney, but a pi]^ from it can be carried outside through 
a l^le in a wadi or a window. 

For outdoor cooking, as at picnt^ or on exploring 
parties, we recommend either of the r?- 
chauds or camp-stoves represented, espe- 
cially Fig. 7. When of small sue, Fig.’ 

8, they must burn charcoal ; if of larger 
dimensions,4:oal and coke will do. They 
are also useful in houses which have a 
back yard or court, when only a few 
small things are to«be cooked, and it is 
wished to avoid lighting the kitchen fire, 
as in unusually hot and oppressive 
weather. They will heat water for tea 
or coffee, boil eggs, warm up soups or 
stews, fry chops, sausages, or omelettes, 
make sauces, and render good service 
by supplementing a cold dinner with 
sundry hot 
things. And, 
this being per- 
formed in the 
open air, all 
heat, smoke, 
and smeil are 
avoided in- 
doors. 

Toasting is 
akin to roast- 
ing, and may be 
done (as with 
cheese and 
other ai-ticles 
that melt) in 
a Dutch oven. 

Fig. 5, or with 
a fork. Largo 
forks should 
not be admit- 
ted into mo- 
dem kitchens, 
where they 

only do mischief. Certainly, 
meat that is being boiled 
for broth or soup, may be 
pricked and its gravy let out 
as much as the cook pleases ; 
but she will obtain her end 
better by having her soup, 
meat, and bones well divided 
at the butcher^s, into pieces 
small enough for the boiling 
water to exert its action 
throughout their substance. 

But meat, fowls, or vege- 
tables, that are to be served 
as “boHs” in distinction to 
‘‘roasts,” should never be 
pierced with a fork or an^ 
other cu^nary utensil, until 
they ard carved in their dish 
at table. The gravy which runs from them then, and the 
** juiciness of the meat, will show the difference of their 
treatment. # ^ « 

Small joints, fowls, whole cabbages or cauliflowers, &c., 
xhav easily be removed from the boiler by a broad, flat 
Pj| 


boiler ^>vhaps with the help of an assistant), neat and 
entire, without receiving a puncture. 

There is the toasting-fork, of which the cook may be 
allowed more thap one, with handles of different lengths, 
to keep the fire at its distance on all occasions. Inere 
are toasting-forks with telescopic handles, • 
composed of joints slipping one into the 
other ;«.but they are rather for breakfast*^ 
room than for kitchen use. 'i'he com* 
mon cheap toasting-forks made of iron, 
wire have only three prongs, whose 
insufficient hold often lets the half-done 
slice fall into the cinders — an accident 
which is still more vexatious when the 
object toasted is a kidney, a rasher of 
bacon, or a slice of underdone meat. 
A five-pronged fork, like that in the 
woodcut, Fig. 6, will hold the toast more 
securely. The bend in the handle allows 
Fig. 5 . it to be toasted by the side of, instead 

of in front of 




Fig. 7- 


Fig. 8. 




- brdiid tape bef( 
* keep tfkm in < 


putting in to boil This wiU not only 
^ but aid in getting them 6ut of the 


the fire. 

A pastry 
oven, heated 
with charcoal, 
is useful in 
country houses 
not within easy 
rdhch of the * 
pastry-cook or 
confectioner. 

Amongst the 
articles occa- 
sionally used 
in a kitchen, a 
gaufricr^ or 
iron for mak- 
ing or 

wafers, may 
be reckoned. 
There may 
even be two 
irons; one for 
making thick 
gaufres, resembling pancakes 
in quality, the other for wafers 
proper. Gaufre tongs are 
made of cast iron. Any iron- 
monger doing business with 
France could easily procure 
them, which might be cheaper 
than ordering them to be 
made here. 

The cook must have nut- 
crackers to prepare almonds 
and walnuts for dessert ; lob- 
ster and crab - crackers for < 
breaking the claws of those 
crustaceans ; also a lemon- 
squeezer, a similar instru- 
ment, only made of wood, 
for pressing the greatest 
possible quantity of juice out 
of oranges and lemons. The inside of the squeezer has 
an oval hollow to keep the fruU under pressure from 
slipping aside. ^ , 

To have clear jbllics, either savoury or sweet, a flannel 
jellybag is indispensable. Instead of being hung on a 
peg in the wall, or on the back of a chair, it is better put. 
to drain^n a thre^footed stand; with a support beneath 
to hold the vtsscl which receives the liquid as^it strains 
away. We have shown this in Fig. ,1. 

One, two, or three shallow saucepans, made of stout 
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COfi(>e!r of ironV <wdl Buried iiisidi*f» arc extremely useful 
aaa convenient y&r rousting’ inj on tUfc Continent they 
are corisidered indtspensafate in^ kitchen. They will be 
01 different sixes in respect to breadth ^ the saucepan is 
large enoujeh if th<^ joint or &>wl can be easily turned in it. 
‘A &}>tb of six or eight inches will suffice for the largest ; 
less K>r the smallest sise* Fig. 3, with a flat bottom, must 
lie. used when it has to stand on* a trivet belonging to a 
range; but Fig. 4, with the rounded Iwttom, will fit into the 
drcOlar hole over the fire of a cooking-stove, which hole 
should be provided with fiat rings of different breadths, 
movable at pleasure, suited to receive different-sized 
saucepans, ana also to regulate the direct fire-heat applied 
,to the bottom of large boilers or slewpans. The rounded 
bottom has the advantage of allowing every part of its 
surface being brought into contact with the joint to be so 
roasted ; none of the fat or gravy remains unemployed in 
the comer at the bottom. In preserve-making, the whole 
of the jam is more easily scraped out, and the inside of 
the saucepan itself is more readily cleaned. 

This mode of roasting is very generally employed by 
Continental cooks for small things, such as a leg or 
shoulder of lamb, a moderate sired fillet of veal, ducks, 
wild fowl, &c. Small birds, especially — larks, thrushes, 
and tlie like— <ire generally done* that way. And a mere 
handful of fire suffices. At the bottom of the saucepan 
enough butter or sweet dripping is put to keep the joint 
^from burning. As soon as ihe fat is hot, the joint is put 
in and kept constantly turned, until it is browned ail over 
evenly, and thoroughly done. This, of course, requires 
constant watching. A roast in a saucepan cannot be h'ft 
to itself, if the fat dries up, more must be added. When 
carefully done, a roast in a saucep^an is not to be dis- 
tinguished, either in appearance or flavour, from a roast 
done before the fire. Many even prefer the former. The 
convenience of the mode, the economy of fuel, and the 
escape of the cook from exposure to a great blazing fire, 
arc obvious. Those who once try it will continue the 
plan, if only for the snkc of its providing them with a suc- 
cession of nice little fresh roasts, instead of having to get 
through heaps of cold meat. Saucepans for roasting in 
need no lid ; still, the lid will be useful when stews are to 
be done in them. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 

Lemon Mince Pies , — Squeeze a large lemon, boil the 
outside till tender enough to beat to a mash ; add to it 
three large apples chopped, and four ounces of suet, half 
& pound of currants, four ounces of sugar ; put the juice 
01 the lemon and candied fruit as for other pies. 

Ec'g Mince Pies , — Boil six eggs hard, slued them 
smalh shred double the quantity of suet ; then put 
^ currants, washed tind picked, one pound, or more, if the 
were large ; "'the peel of one lemon shred very fine, 
and the juice; six spoonfuls of sweet wine, macc, nutmeg, 
sugar, and u very little suet ; orange, lemon, and citron 
* capidied. 

Orange r/zcwc/iXw.— When you have blanched half a 
pound of almonds, beat them very fine, Avith orangc- 
nower water, and half a pound of fine sugar, beaten and 
sifted, a ]>ound of butter that has been melted .carefully 
without ailing, and which must be nearly cold before 
using it ; then beat the yolks of ten, and whites of lour 
e^s ; pound iwo candied oranges, and a fresh one withij 
the bittemnss boiled but, in a mortar, till as tender as 
marmalade, without any lumps; and beat the whole 
t(;jgcther, and put into patty-pans. 

‘ Orange BitcuilSf or Liiue Boil whole Seville 

* oranges in two or three waters till m<|9t of the bitterness 
k gone ; cut tliem, and take out the pulp and juWe ; then 
beat the ^utsidte verv fine in % mortar.ouia put it to an 
eaual weight of doubk-refined sugar, beaten and. silted. 
V hen extremely we& txdnoed to a paste, spread it thin on 


china dishes, and set them m the% sun or before the fire ; 
when half diy, cut it into what form you please, turn thd 
other side up, and djry that Keep them in a box, with 
layers of paper. They are for desserts, and arc also used 
as a stomachic, toLcari^ in the pocket on journeys, or for 
gentlemen when snooting, and for gouty stomachs. 

French Rub an ounce ot butter into a pound of 

flour ;*mix one egg beaten, a little yeast that is not bitter, 
and as much milk as will make a dough of a middling 
stiffness. Beat it well, bqt do not knead ; lehit rise and 
bake on tins. 

Sponge Cake , — One pound of butter, one pound of loaf 
sugar, nine eggs, one ounce caraway ss^s, one pound and 
a half of flour. Wash the butter, and beat it up with the 
hands ten minutes before the fire ; break the sugar to 
powder, then add it to the butter. Drop one egg in at a 
time without first beating them, but beat the Ingredients 
all together all the time you arc mixing. Add the seeds, 
then the flour ; no beating after flour is put in. 

Macaroni Pudding , — Simmer an ounce or two of the 
pipe macaroni in .a pint of milk, and a bit of lemon and 
cinnamon, till lender ; put it into a dish with milk, two or 
three eggs, but only one while, sugai, nutmeg, a spoonful 
of peach water, and half a glass of raisin wine. Bake 
with a paste round the edges. A layer of orange marma- 
lade or raspberry-jam in a macaroni pudding, for ch.ange, 
is a great improvement ; in which case omit the almond 
Avatci latafia, which you should otherwise flavour it with, 

Quee?t Cakes , — Mix a pound of dried flour, the s.ime of 
sifted sugar, and of washed clean cun ants. Wash a pound 
of butter lu rc^c-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
c^gs, yolks and whiles beaten separately, and put m the 
dry ingredients by dcgiccs; beat the whole an hour; 
butter little tins, tea-cups, or saucers, and bake tlie batter 
in, filling only half. Sift a little fine sugar over, just as 
you put it into the oven. 

American White Tlie following is said to be a 

good recipe, and«it is a simple one Two cups sugar, 
two and a half cups flour, lialf a cup butter, three-quar- 
ter cup milk, whites of eight eggs, one tcaspoonful cream 
of tartar, hajf a tcaspoonful soda. 

Yeast, —This may be made without having any re- 
course to any product of alcohqlic liquors. To prepare 
flour yeast, boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of 
a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons 
of w.iter for an liour. When milk warm, bottle the mix- 
ture and cork it close. It will be fit for use in twenty- 
four hours. A pfnt of this will nj^ikc eighteen pounds of 
bread. 

Barley JFrt/cT.-rPut two ounces of pearl barley into 
two quarts of water. Scathe mixture on the fire, and 
when it boils, strain it welL Then add a little moi*e 
water, and a bit of lemon-peel, and let it boil slowly until 
It is reduced nearly one half. It may then be removed, 
and again strained, and flavoured with sugar and lemons 
juice. 

Everton The pan must be warmed and rubbed 

with a little butter, after which put in one pound of brown 
sugar, and two table-spoonfuls of water. Let the so^ar 
boil over a slow fire until it becomes a smooth tliick 
syrup, whcfiti half a pound of butter is to be stirred into it. 
After boiling another half hour, drop a little on a plate, 
and if it sets hard, and comes off clean, it is dom; 'enough. 
Pour it out into a wide dish or tin •well buttered, so as to 
form a cake about half an inch thick. It may be flavoured « 
with twenty qr thirty drops of essence of fomon, «tirred 
in as soon as it is taken off tlic Are. 

Oatmeal Porridge, —Place some watw: on the fire, and 
as soon aia it boils, throw in a little Then take 

some coarse oatmeal, and sprinkle* if iA the i^tor by 
degrees, sflrring it alb the time with a large spoon, untU 
it thickens like hasty puading. should then be re-* 
moved from the fire^ and poured updb plates a| oaec 
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It inay be dtdfi wi^h'cdi# wilk, treiclci or butter, and ia 

an excellent fooafcM' brearfast ; . 

or — Boil a quart of whieat until 

the grains are-iweH swollen. Take two qt4.aita of milk, 
a quarter of a pound of currants or raisjns, picked clean 
and mashed ; stfr^ these together and boll them. Then 
beat up the yolks of three or four eggs with a little milk,, 
adding suet and nutmeg to flavour them. Add these to 
the boiled wheat, place the whole upon a moderate fire, 
stir it well fop a fe\w minutes, and then sweeten it with 
sugar. It may be poured out and eaten hot, though 
some like it as well cold. 

Arrowroot with Milk, — Set a pint of milk on the fire, 
and^ when it almost boils, pour it upon a dessert-spoonful 
of arrowroot which has been well mixed in a little cold 
water. The milk must be poured in gradually, stirring 
it all the time, after which it is to be placed upon the fire 
again, and stirred for a couple of minutes. The arrow- 
root mixes better if sugar* is stin*cd into it before it is 
moistened with water. .Patent barley and sago may be 
treated in a similar manner. 

To Pot Veal, — Cold fillet makes the finest potted veal, 
or it may be done as follows : Season a l*rge slice of the 
fillet, before it is dressed, with some mace, peppercorns, 
and two or three cloves ; lay it close into a potting-pan 
that will just hold it, fill it up with water, and bake it 
three liourt ; then pound it ciuite small in a mortar, and 
salt to taste ; put a little gravy that was baked to it in 
pounding, if to be eaten soon, otherwise, only a little 
iniUer just melted ; when clone, cover it over with butter. 

Veal Sausai^es , — Chop ecpial c|uantitics of Man veal and 
fat bacon, .a handful of sage, a little .salt, pepper, and a 
few anchovies. Beat all in a mortar ; and, when used, 
roll and fry it, and serve with fried sippets, or on stewed 
vegetables, or on white ccdlops. 


SEASONABLE FOODi 

, FEBKUAr.V. 

Afcal. — Beef, veal, mutton, house-lamb, venison. 

Game and Poultry, — H;xres, rabbits, pheasants, p.ar- 
tridges, woodcocks, snipes, pigeons, turkeys, fowls, pullets, 
. capons, chickens, geese, ducks, ducklings, wild ducks, 
wUd geese. 

-Flounders, brill, plaice, skate, soles, turbot, cod- 
fish, whitings, smelts, sturgeon, herrings, haddocks, 
j/iMts, oysters, mussels, cockles, crabs, cr«y-fish, prawns, 

limps, barbels, carp, eels, perch, pike, tench, trout, 
salmon-trout. 

Vegetables. — Broccoli, cabbages, Brussels sprouts, 
savoys, celery, cardoons, endive, spinach, lettuces, sorrel, 
forced French beans, asparagus, potatqj^s, carrots, par- 
snips, turnips, beet-root, chervil, cres.ses, and all small 
salads^ tarragon, scorzoncra, cucumbers, ^mushrooms, 
onions, parsley, sage, slialots, thyme, mint, and all garden 
iferbs, fresh or dried, Jerusalem artichokes, dried peas, 
hnd beans. 

-^Anples, pears, grapes, oranges, almonds, nut#, 
chestnuts, walnuts, figs, raisins, currants, filberts, prunes, 
all sorts of preserved and dried fruits, jams, masmalades, 
and fruit Julies, and forced strawberries. 

- HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.— IV. 

Tki title of esquire^though npw applied to aiiy person in 
* a respectable sphere of life, is properly a title of courtesy, 
and .deifotcd ^originally the attendant upon a knight, his 
aripour*'^j^ qjr shield -Ixiarer, \Vmle, thJtefore, in 
addressmg. leltterS and other documents it is ciistomary 
to add Esq. to the name of the, 4 >ersl>n to whom they are 
be a petjson of some consideration, th^e three 
frttM ikusif bh appended' to the names of those who claim 


the title a» % neality. , Ev^yone should ohsmed^ . 

in Debrett, that the title of esquhre is of r%ht due to 
“ all noblemen's younger sons, and the soiis^'such ' 
younger soni; the eldest sons of. teights^ and ihcir eldest’ 
sons ; the officers of the sovereign's court and hou^old ,;' 
naval and military officers from the rank of jcau^m ujih ;* 

wards; barristers or counsellors-at-law, royal academicianedi 

medical men holding degrees, justices of the pejce, Ac,* - 
It is contended, however, that justices of the peace aine , 
only esquires in reputation; besides, a justice ofthepoaoi^i 
holds this title no longer than he is in the conmiissW oF^ 
the peace, in case he be not otherwise qualified to bear it ; 
but a sheriff of a county, who is a superior officer, retama 
tlie title of esquire during his life, in consequence of the ^ 
trust once reposed in him.” 

The title of esquire is in like manner accorded to all ’ 
who claim to be “ gentlemen,” a word which includes all 
de^grees of high rank, but which is supposed not to descend 
below a certain level as a designation, hence some claim ' 
to be “ gentlemen,” as others to be esquires, knights, Ac. 

It is, however, now much less customary to write addresses 
as to Thomas Fisher, gent.,” instead of which we write 
“ 'fhomas Fi.shcr, Esq.” In the course of our life we have 
met with some curious mistakes in connection with' Esq. 

We once saw a letter directed by an eminenf foreigner to 
“ Sir A. B,, Esq.,” and several tunes wc have letters 
addressed Mr. A. H., Esq.” No^v, though ‘‘ISir” may 
and should head a letter which has ‘‘ A. B., Es^i,” foi the • 
superscription, the combination of the two, as above, is 
ludicrous. In like manner, although “ Sir” may and should 
head the letter tvhich is addressed to ** Mr. A. B.,” or to 
“ A. B., Esq.,” the combination “ Mr. A. B., Esej.,” on an 
addre5>s is at once ludicrous and vulgar. The rule in. 
writing to any gentleman by courtesy who has no knightly 
or other dignit), is to address a letter to him thus : “To 
Theophilus Brown, h-sq.” If Mr. Brown is a man of some 
distinction, and fills good offices, or is member of certain 
learned societies, write “ &c. &c,,” between his name and 
residence. It is not ncccssai*y to prefix “to” to this or 
.any other address, and it is only in special cases that 
“esquire” is written at full length, the abbreviation “ Esq.” 
being deemed generally sufficient. In addressing such a 
person, and, indeed, when writing to others who ai’c mem- 
bers of Parliament, doctors of medicine or of laws, &c,, it 
i.s proper to append the requisite initials. Thus, if Theo- 
philus Brown, Esq., is a member of Parliament, it is right to 
pl.ace “ M.P.” after “ Esq.;” if he be a doctor of medicine, 

“ M.D,” must be ndded to “ Esq. ;” if he is a doctor of laws, 

“ LL.D.” must follow “ Esq.;” and if he is a fellow of the • 
Royal Society, or some such honourable institution, we 
mu.st, after “ Esq.,” add “ F.R.S.,” or whatever initials arc 
correct. When a gentleman has. an academical degree, it 
may be indicated, though this is by no means necessary. 
That of a master of arts is shown by after 

“ Esq.,” or “ D.D.” for a doctor of divinity even when a 
layman. But while “ Esq.” may be used in. connection 
with such honours as have been enumerated, it is not 
placed hi the superscription of a lettet, Ac,, with suefi 
designations as captain, general, colomcl, right honourable, 

Ac. The heading of a letter to an esquire sliould, as 
above hinted, always be “ Sir,” and by that name he must be 
personally addressed in the body of the document. The 
concluding fonn is similar in all cases— “ 1 have the honour 
tff be, sir, your very obedient, humble servant” Where 
less f:>rm is required, the conclusiofi may be modified-- 
“ I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant”^" 1 am, sir, 
your obedient .sen4nt”— I am, sir, your vKspy humble 
servant” — “ I am, sir, your obedient and faithfiil servant,” 

Ac. With regard m the word “gentleman,” it may to * 
added thi#t al|hou^ attomey$-at-law« and persons in 
sundry other positmiis, are personally entitled to the 
addendum of “gentleman” to their names, it is honour 
which hw people* would care to exact. 

• 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

VI.-^CH|L1>R£N’S CLOTHISG.tconfinueJ). 

When the babe is short^oated it may either wear the 
little diemises it already has, joined up the back, or have 
:a set oi six new cme&i made in fine cambric muslin, ten 
indies wide (doubled), allowing another half inch for the 
seams at the side. TUs is cut like Fig. 75, ten inches long, 
allowing another half inch for hems. Fold the muslin, so 
as to have it double on the shoulders at a a. Cut the 
danting lines dose beside the a a’s which divide the 
abouldm from the ilaps. Cut the fiaps apart, and hem 
them and the shoulders all round, button -holing the 
" comers* But the seams should first be sewn and felled 


to the back and accused by a button in front The litde 
flannel petticoat is generally plaited at the waistai^aewn 
on the body. The breadm of flannel is auffident ; the 
length, guided by the size of the child, should be an inch 
less than the w^te petticoat The prettiest flannels for 
infants are those sold by the yard, scalloped and em- 
broidered in blue or scarlet* 

Further on we give full details for mdcing a flannd 
petticoat, which, with the exception that it is longer, is the 
same as the baby’s. a a 

We now pass on to clothing for children of two or three 
years old. The directions are equally applicable for those 
of a year and upwards, but are a little longer and larger, 
perhap^. First of all, for children of both sexes little 
flannel jackets of fine Welsh flannel are needed* The shape 
resembles Fig. 77, measuring eleven inches and a half 




with very fine cotton. The bottom may then be hemmed 
round a quarter of an inch deep. Make the sleeves, 
cutting them like ‘Fig. 70, six and a half inches long, 
the straight side. Sew together at B and c. Then turn 
-down and stitch the straight side, and sew and fell the 
odier side into the chemise. At the corners of the flaps 
marked e and e sew on strings, which are tied under 
the arm, the strings of the front to those at the back. A 
button is placed on the sleeve, and a button-hole for 
it is made at the point of the shoulder. This fastens 
ovdr tite little one’s many shoulder-straps, and keeps 
them neat* . E<^e the sleeves with Valenciennes la^. 
Fig. 70 is a design for the chemise sleeve, to be made 
seven inches long.- ^ 

The ahoh-coat Slay body is illustrated by Fig. 7^- .1^ is 
bf&ade of fine jeiin or of stout fine lir:en, faced with twilled 
muiflin, md quilted : ^th a machic^ this is easy to do. 
The size is five, inches deep and twenty-two kmg. It is 
then bound all ttmad. The shouldet-stfaps are of the 
.same material, a qusuter of an inch wide and about four 
lo% quilted and Imund They are sewn 


(double) under the arms from A to A, and thirteen at the 
bottom from B to B. The length is nine inches. It is 
well, however, to make it three or four inches longer and 
three inches wider (double) each side. We measure from 
one whi(^ has been worn some time, and consequently 
shrunk. 

" Run and fell the side seams from A to B, and the shoulder 
seams. Hem the top and bottom narrow, and also the 
armholes*. When the shoulders wear out cut them away, 
and put broad tape straps an inch wide. Never use 
narrow straps for children, because they dzUg and cut 
the skin. It is well to have foqr flaxmds, for children 
often need a change, and these little things do not cu^ 
into much stuft They should be worn all the year 
round, for wey are even more needed in summer than 
winter. , * * . 

Next six chemises. Very fine ' loMcloth is 

genei^y used for such young chiltfr^ ? a shilfii^ a yard 
IS not t0^> much to «.give. Some persons lay ^out one 
shilling and sixpence on^it. Half a yafd is more than 
sufflcieifr for one. Two yards and a^half of t^rty-two^ 
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inches wide lofkgcloth (actual medsura) will make six. niing both sides all the way to the edge. The armhole of 
Each one is iRlTeen aid a half inches long, and sixteen the shirt must next be finished :-~Take a strip of long* 
wide at .the bottom. Cut the shape like Fig. 8i, that is, in cloth, cut down, not across, the mateiial, two inches wide; 
the same way at the top as the short-coating chemise, put it on th<^ sleeve inside at the dotted line, A to B and £,' 
but a little more sloped at the waist. Tpie sleeves, too, m Fig. 78, running it first to the edge of the hole, turning it 
are cut as before, but meiisure eight inches long when over, and hemming it down finely ; afterwards stitch the 
cut out like Fig. 70, which, of course, is double, '^and edge of the armhole marked by the dotted line, A to B, on 
is reduced to four before it is inserted in the form of a the other side of the diagram, Fig. 78. Small children, 
sleeve. The apparent gaps between the shoulders and may not need such large armholes or sleeves, and three 
flaps are onlj* the ncsult of the narrow hem. Run and inches doubled or six long in the cutting will suffice, 
fell the side seams, a to B, and hem the bottom half an The next thing is the stay body, which may be made alike 

inch wide. Run and fell the sleeve together, and also into I for boys and girls. The bodice is generally seven or eight 
the armhole. Turn iQown and stitch the edge of the i inches deep and twenty-four long, and the backs wrap 
sleeve and trim it with lace — a good but fine tape-lacc j over ; some children, however, are smaU, and do not take 
serves the purpose. Our readers must not confound the ^ them larger than the short coat bodies, five inches deep and 
lapc-lace with tape trimming, which is quite another thing. I twenty-two long. These are made of jean, lined with soft ' 



Fig. 78. Fig. 79, Fig. 8x. 


•I'ape trimmings are very pretty to look at, but do not get linen, and run together the short way with cords. l*ack 
up easily. jean and linen together, wlicn cut out, all round with 

Figure 78 shows the shape of a shirt for a little boy of coloured cotton, and tlicn tack the places to be run be- 
tiie same age ; it takes the same quantity of material as tween the cords with another colour ; puU out the fir^ 
the girVs demise ; it is sixteen inches wide all the way coloured cotton, that fixes jean and linen together, as it is • 
down. Cut it witli the longcloth double on the shoulders, not now needed, and is in the way of running the cordfe 
A A; leave the side? open as far as b b (three inches and between the tacking. Put in the first cord wiw a bodkin ; 
three-quarters or four inches) ; run and fell the rest of the finely run with white cotton over the tacking ; put in 
seam to D D, and leave it open again from DJfto C C at another cord, and run the next line, and so on till all the 
each sidfc • Let in a little three-cornered gusset at F, each cord is in ; then cut it even at the edges and bind the body 
side (E to f show the side of the shirt). The gusset is all round with twilled binding. Make the straps half an 
double, run and felled In very narrowly and neatly, and i^ch wide, of jean and linen, bound, and sew them on. 
itched across the double edge, where a line* may be There are various ways of running tiie tKxiies. Fig. 73 is 
noticed I then hen»»very neatjy, and as nansiwly as pos- regularly corded close together; Fig. 66 in alternate groups 
sibie, each side of the open seam from d to F ; afterwards of three cords and 4 . space. Either tapes or buttons may 
hem the bottom of the shift half an inch wide. Hem be used to fasten the body, but tapes are best, as oth^ 
round th|f flaps shoulderl very fine, buttcfi-hole the buttons must be sqjm on, as sho^ by four a's, both in . 
Corneri^L^d sew bn tnpes long enough to tie under the Figs. 73 afid 66. The lower and snialler row of these *01 
arms. p,o not tie these so aa^to A»nfine the ^rment to the drawers ; tne upper for the flannel petticoat^ When 
, the child, but looiely, merely xo keep down t^je flaps, the drawers or petticoat Jire new and full long, place tha^ 
Tapes An sewn on quite half an inch down the flap, hem- buttons higher up ; as the garments get short foifthe child, 

•e • r 
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Itimrer the bicfcton& Tiie petticoat is buttoned on* higher 
. than the drawls. 

Cut the drawers from Fig. 7$. Each, leg is cot sepa* 

' tEtelyi measui;hkg 'f<mr and a hi^f inchps across., from i> to 
a> (doubled, dr nine inches <^en), five inches and three- 
^artets, ot mx inches, from b to £ (doubled), and four 
inches (doubled) iro«n f to F, sixteen and a halt long from 
•n to F, nine inches from d to o, and on to £. Hun and 
fell each leg together on the sloped side, from E to F j 
then join thetn together down three-fourths of the length 
of thb ^nty leaving the rest of the front and all of the back 
opeh, kemined each side as narrow as possible. Cut 
opeh theeides from u to h and hem them narrowly, putting 
in gusset at Hxq corner. Make a hem and four tucks, 

each a 'quarter of an inch wide, with scarcely any space 
' between ; then set the front, in a band twelve . a 
half inches long, the half inch to be turned in at the 
> ends, and two inches wide, the half inch to make the 
two turnings. To do this pin the top of the drawers to 
one edge of the band, run together, fulling it a little | 
to get it in ; then turn down the opposite edge of the 
band, turn it over and pin down on the wrong side of the 
drawers, turning in the ends also ; hem it neatly down, 
and sew the edges. Cut two bands, each six and a half 
inches long and two wide ; run and hcin them on to the 
two halves of the back, in the same way as with the front 
band j make large button-holes at seven places, to fasten 
tile dmwe^s to the stay bodice. Stout children may 
rl^uire the drawers longer in the body from the slanting 
line, D to £, in Fig. 79, or only longer at the back; ii; 
eitlier case the back only, or both pieces, are cut by the 
dotted line, D to At, in Fig. 79, which slopes upward. If 
they are wanted wider, the width must be allowed from D 
to n^and E to £; and the leg also, F to F, it will be 
well to increase in proportion, "rhis may be done by 
taking the sloping and curved lines on one side of the 
leg, D to K and £ to f, an inch or an inch and a half 
longer (doubled). 

The flannel petticoat is the next article of clothing. 
This should measure nine or ten inches long made up, 
allowing two inches for a tuck and one for a hem, that is, 
twelve mches in all. It is -well to make a new one with two 
tucks, or fourteen inches long. One width of flannel 
suffices. Run and fell the back together. Fig. 65, half 
way up ; make a wide hem on one side and a narrow one 
on the other for the rest of the seam, folding the wide one 
ovef the other, and stitching it down across at A. Make 
aniuch-wide hem and tlieir one or two tucks, according 
‘ as the materi^ has been allowed. The child's waist, over 
the stay bodice, must be measured, and the shirt box- 
plaited into a two-inch wide band, half an inch of which 
IS allowed for turnings. Five button-holes are made in 
band at the five B's in Figs. 65 and 67, which also 
^ow the plaitkig. There is one button-hole in the centre 
in front, one exactly over each hip, and two at the two ends 
behind ; these last two are fastened on the one button at 
Ae back. A yard aiid three-quarters of fine Welsh flannel 

aufifictent to make four flannel shirts, which will be 
sueeded. It must be' sloped little in front before setting 
il into the^bmid. 

s^t items in the child’s wardrobe are its white 
lieftticoiiti. Two widths of longcloth, of a fme quality, 
inches long, will be required. The 
Hesiact «ddthpf the^long-cloth to aninch does not signif}^, 
but it sboula not be much wider. The length of skirt 
it ten Ifo each breadth allowance must be made 

Ibr'the^w^h .ctf'ihe hem ; for a hah^inch hem^ half an 
Vihoh i abalfuiicbtaick^ inch, bet^ausetiie tuck is double. 
Vlie Bsmnle$t'^i«ay to «iake the skin is with a hem and 
tilireetueb, oaofcM lftcb That,'whh theturning in of 

the hm am uti the tQl»i makes eighteen inches, or half a 
. yard i is; a yard for each skirt ; half a yard for the 
|Mt»bably be sufliefont Either epn 


aiMlfeUyorsewthoaW^ i;ortudcs,aewiitf 

is.the neatest and best. Make the |iem and tucks withhau 
an inch space between each. Cut open a slit ^ownthe 
back for the placket-hole, half the^ length of the aldrt. 
Make a broad and a narrow hetn on the respective 
sides, as showfr in Fig. 71, Stitch the broad over the 
narrbw where they meet at a. Petticoats may be made 
with a number of narrow tucks, like Fig; 74, and three 
narrow and a broad one alternately, for variety. Sew the 
gathers larger at the back and closer^ and ^nest of all and 
plainest in front. Over the hips they are between the 
tw'o in size and fulness. They are sewn to the body, aher 
being first pinned to it. To make tj^e body, cut the fronts 
and two backs like Fig. 76. From A to B the body mea- 
sures six inches. 

To moke the size of the body more easily intelli- 
gible, we give the following instructions ; draw an oblong 
on paper, measuring nine and a half inches wide, by 
twelve long, G G G G. From c to H, down the centi'e^ there 
is a space of three inches ; measure and mark this with a 
large dot. The shoulders rise to the top. It is easy to 
draw the undulating line thus assisted. From. the side at 
D to the line £ there is a space of an inch. Dot it, and 
get the curve of the waist. From G 6 to I I, under the arm, 
the length is five inches. The backs are cut from first 
drawing the oblong of nine and a half inches high, and 
six and a half inches w'ide. The slope at the neck 
is two and a half inches, the shoulder meeting the 
top line G. Draw the Ij^ope at the waist; the back 
measures five inches under the arm, and five and a half at 
the back. Slaving drawn these pictures on paper, cut 
them out, and the longcloth by tnem. lloth backs are 
alike, but reversed, lefts and rights, as with shoes and 
gloves. In longcloth, w'hich has no right or wrong side, 
this does not matter. Run and fell the side se:uns and 
shoulders of the body together. Hem the back an inch 
wide. Hem the top and waist each half an inch wide, 
and run strings to draw in both. A few buttons should 
be placed up the back also. The sleeve, Fig. 68, is eight 
and a quarter inches long and two inches and a half wide 
in the broadest part, and two inches at the narrowest. 
Run and fell it together underneath, run and fell it into the 
armhole, using a quarter .of an inch for this purpose, and 
make a hem at the edge, a quarter of an inch wide, and 
edge it with narrow work or lace. Be sure in cutting the 
body not to shape the armholes too large. They can 
always be increased from every side^ but the shoulder, 
which must nohbe made too narrow, ‘ An inch should be 
allowed in cutting for the shoulder width, one quarter to 
fell to the slecvC; one quarter to turn down for the hem, 
one quarter for the inne^r turn of the hem, and a quarter 
left for the strap when completed. The quantities for 
turning \vcre allpwed in the measurement given in Fig. 76 
and Fig. 78. Fig. 69 shows tiic sleeve ready to be fellw in. 
A in Fig. 80 illustrates the manner of putting in the sleeve. 
The riglxt siae of the sleeve is outwards, and put in at the 
right side of the body, as it would be if worn. But it is 
run and afterwards felled from the back, according to the 
diagram at a. / 

HOUSEH OLD AMUSEMENTS.— VI. . 

Among games well suited to a mixed coij^fpaAy, and 
capable of giving rise to considerable ntetrimmil;, a 
must be accorded to that known as « 

may be playe^ eithcar as afekfeit 
game or otherwise. One >of 'the party is appointed to 
^read the newspaper;” the others, seated oiefore him, 
assume tqie members of difleitnt trades and professions — 
lawyer, doctor, draper, grocer, . The teadei^i^iakes up 
any'papa* that may be at band, and selects sorne^ passoge 
for perusal The ^cuUarity of the game is, that wh&mtt 
be ^uses and looks at any member ibe company, that 
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ftmn tnuifett makf iome sultaUe ^ervaiiicm «p|)irDpria!tc 
to hi^ paiticutet^ tra^--the more IncongiuouA to the nar- 
mtiveor iii&sertAtim. which is being read by the first player, 

, the better. The penalty of a forieit may be exacted from 
any person who does not reply when appealed to, or who 
makes a remark not connected with his^wn pursuit 
To give our readers a clear idea of the mode of pnaying 
the game, we will suppose the reader lights upon a harra- 
tive of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Calcutta. 
He proceedsithus-ir 

^ A guard of honour composed pf ” (here he looks, say, 
at the Oilman) — 

.Oilman^ — Tallow candles" 

** Was drawn up on the ouay, and his Royal Highness 
on landing was received with a round of" — 

Butchen — “ Marrow bones." 

Delivered in true British fashion. A salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired from the" — 

Draper. — “ Band-box " • 

“ And, the ships and forts hoisted their" — 

La^vycr . — ** Affidavits." 

** Every house in the vicinity was decorated with 
Grocer, — ** Treacle," 

“ And the windows were filled with elegantly dressed" — 
Surgeon. — “ Compound fractures." 

“ Escorted by the Governor General, his Royal Highness 
proceeded 10 the " — 

Confectioner, — ** Mince-pics," 

“ And gracefully bowed his acknowledgments to the" — 
Ironmonger. — “ Fire-shovel." 

So the reading continues, until each nfcmbcr of the 
company has responded, or the paragraph is closed, when 
another extract may be commenced. The passages most 
suited for perusal are those which possess some degree of 
gravity in tone, without being too serious to serve as a 
foundation for the ridiculous interpolations to which the 
game will naturally give rise. 

Of games which are played chiefly tp extract forfeits 
from the company, a very good one is known ;\s — 

The Picnic, — One of the playt;rs volunteers to perform 
the principal part, by giving an account or description of 
an imaginary picnic. The rest allot among themselves the ' 
names of the individuals supposed to be present at this j 
picnic, or the eatables and other articles which are taken I 
thereto. Thus, “ Mr. Smith," “the Misses Brown," “ Mr. * 
Jones,” and “ Mrs. Robinson,” with as many more names 
as may conveniently be shared by the company, may figure 
in the narrative, which becomes the inoi^ graphic if “ the 
pie,” **the champagne," “the salt," “the spoons,” &c., arc 
also represented by different members of the company. 
Every time mention is made of the name allotted to one 
of the party, he or she must rise from the chair, turn 
round, and then resume the .scat. At the mention of the 
word “ picnic," however, every one of the party must do 
the sftnte. Any person failing to rise aynd turn when 
^mentioned, pays a forfeit. 

The narrator need not draw very highly upon his 
' hnaginxttion in the recital, for any commonplace story in 
whach the, names arc brought in, so as to keep the different 
members of the party moving, and elicit forfeits from some 
Ojf them, will sufficiently answer the purposes He may 
proceed ymething in the following fashion. The reader 
must Suppose the names italicised have all been 
allotted among the company, and that their representa- 
*^ives rise and turn each time they arc mentioned 

yoftes ‘^nd Mrs, Pchinson, hjiving several 
mamftj^able daughters, lain their heads toother to get 
Up a 0SHic. They took mto their confidence Ihtcle 
Mrs.; Jojtes^s brother, and askftd him to invlteaiome of his 
ifoflh the Waste Paper Office, such as Mr, 
Mr, Waits£n£ton f 2cnA Mr, ^ofti^eche 
. ' make the affair Icmk more natural, the Mism 

: ^yWaftinvitod thSir firiends Miss Simfiermect hnd Afikr 


there were alao present, fitc. &c., Mrs, 
Robinson pxovided the game pie^ Mrs, Jimes the msUerd^ 
and Uncle yokn brought down the champagne^ ik^ knrms 
and p^pe^ and salt^ and so on. A beautifid 

meadow near the truer was chosen as the scene of <^10 
picnic^ and when the party arrived a dance was proposed * 
and carried unanimously. The partners were (here Hfie 
names may be called over). All went merry an several 
marriage bells, and Mrs, Robinson was just remarking to 
Mrs, yoncs that she thought Mr, BriUiantspark was very • 
much taken with her Seraphina^ but that Miss Simper'- 
sweet really gave Mr, Ogle too much encouragemoit^ 
when the proceedings were interrupted by a very unwel- 
come visitor. This was no other than Farmer Beetruofs 
cow, which had been leisurely surveying the company over 
a stile, and now, pushing through the hedge, seemed 
determined to make one of the picnic party. The ladies 
screamed, and ran towards the other end of the fields 
while Mr. Waltzington put up his eye-glass and remarked,. . 
“What a bo-awl” “No,” cried Uncle JohniVi\iO was 
reputed to be a wit, “ not a boar, my dtjar fellow, it's a 
cow!'*^ “Wcally?" Softspecclu Ogle, “Howvewy 
wediculous !" 

The narrator may continue the narrative in a. similar 
strain, until some of the company, less on the alerc than 
others, have incurred forfeits enough for the time being. 

Similar to the Picnic is another game called 77ie Coach^ 
in which the party represent among them th^ chief paitb • 
and appendages of a coach, with the driver, guard, and 
passengers. Every time either person or thing is men- 
tioned, its representative rises and turns, as in the game 
last described. The narrator gives an account of the 
incidents of a coach journey, interspersing it with such 
episodes as an attack by highwaymen or a toss over in 
the snow. A third game of a very similar description is 
known as IVic Traveller, the story in this case relating to 
the arrival of a traveller at an inn, and the various 
orders he gives, with their execution. 


HOME GARDENING. 

THE VEGETAIJLE CARDEN (continued). 

Garden Walls,- The height of walls is more commonly 
determined by the size of the garden and the slope of 
its surface, than with a view to the training of fruit trees. 

A small -spot enclosed with high walls has a gloomy 
appearance, but if the walls are built of different heights, 
this will be considerably relieved. In a garden of ait 
acre, or thereabouts, square in shape, and slightly elevated, 
the north wall may be raised to fourteen feet ; the east 
and west walls to twelve feet ; and tli'e south wall to ten 
feet above the surface of the ground. If the garden is ^ 
larger, the walls may be a trifle higher. The extreme 
height of the iwrih wall of any garden should not exceed 
eighteen feet, the east and west walls fifteen, and the soiUh 
wall twelve. The terms north and south wall denote the • 
north and south sides of the garden ; but in spcaking*of f 
wall-fruit, if it be said a tree requires a south wall, it must 
be understood to mean a wall with a south aspect The 
north wall, by being raised higher, shelters the garden 
from the northern blast, and it affords ample space for 
training the finer sorts of fruit trees on the south side of 
^the wall. South aspects are generally deemed the best 
for Vruit trees, but we prefer an aspect a few points to the 
east. It may possibly be argued by some that the hottest 
part of the day is'the afternoon, and that the sun shines 
stronger at that time than in the morning, and so it does, 
but it is not so healthy, as the great heat of the sun causes^ - 
the treeif to exhale their juices faster than their roots can 
absorb them,* which will cause the fruit to be sgiallen thte 
pulp harder and worse flavoured. On the other hano^ jdt 
aspect towaxds the south-east will catch the"sun's 
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earlier, by which the cold night dews will be sooner and 
more gently dissipated, and the scorching effects of the 
afternoon’s sun earlier off the trees. 

The next consideradon is the construction of these 
wails ; so far as we have been able to judge, the upright 
form is preferable to any other. The foundation for them 
should qe dug out no deeper than the thickness of the 
sod upon the surface, in order that no more of the wall 
may oe lost than necessary, or, in other words, that 
economy may be studied in rearing or building of them. 
It is necessary that they should be built solid, that is to 
say, on a good foundation, and not upon arches, as ad- 
vised by some, for when so built, it gives the roots of the 
trees liberty to grow out at the back of the wall. 

When walls are of any length, and the foun- 
dation not of first-rate quality, they may be 
atretij^ened by projecting buttresses, set at 
statea intervals, but unless such support be 
absolutely necessary, the face of the wall pre- 
sents a very much better appearance without 
them, and is much more 
convenient for wall fruit if 
it be perfectly smooth and 
even. 

As^ regards copings, there 
are many opinions. There 
can, hwever, in our opinion, 
be no objection to a tempo- 
tury coping of boards, pro- 
jecting a foot or eighteen 
^ ii^chea. 

^ We come to another point, and that is, the materials 
necessary for the construction of them. Bricks should be 
chosen for the superstructure, and stone for the founda- 
tion and basement. If the wall is not entirely built of 
brick, it should at least be faced with it on the south-east 
and west aspects. If durable stone can be obtained, the 
basement of the wall should be built of it, in preference to 
bricks. The basen\ent of all walls should be some inches 
thicker than the superstructure. 

Wooden walls are sometimes adopted in small 
gardens, but, although good 
fruit may be produced from 
them, they are not durable, 
and on that account we do 
not undertake to recommend 
them. 

Trenckin^j Ma- 

^nuring.-^im kitchen garden 

should inclttde herbs and vegetables raough to furnish an 
ample supply at every season ; and it must also be kept 
in good order. The soil of a garden should be frequently 
pulverised, to render it sweet, free, and rich; or it will not 
produce early, well-flavoured, and handsome plants. The 
soil must be sv/eet^ that the nutriment which the roots 
receive may be wholesome ; free^ that they may be at full 
li{)erty to range in quest of it ; and rich^ that there may 
'be no defect in the food produced. Vegetables cannot 
wander in search of food, which must, therefore, be pro- 
vided for them, in accordance with their habits and con- 
stitutions. The fibres of roots take up the nutriment 
which they And in the soil, and the freer the soil is, the 
more the absorbing fibres will increase, to the conse- 
quently greater vigour of the plants. Hence the soil i^ 
to be pulverised,, not only before planting or sowing, 
but dunng the ^owth of vegetables, if space permits. 
The depth of pufverisation wifi depend on the nature of 
the soil ; clayey land it can harofy be too deep. 

Soils are greatly improved by exposure to air, hence 
the importance of ridging and trenching, form a 

series of nearly equilateral triangles connected at their 
^hases, doubUng the surface exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. ^ig. d.) t$ appropriate on all soils, 




and helps to,^ix aftd j^verise the ground^ as weH as to 
change the surface. (Fig. i.) Gardeners /compl^un that 
their ground is worn out, or will not produce certain 
kinds of vegetables, when it is neither poor nor 
manured. The real cause is neglecting to change 
the surface. The best method with which we are 
acquainted for the preservation of the fertility of the soil, 
is : to take three crops off the first surface, and then 
trench the ground three spits (or spades) deep, which 
operation is performed by first opening a trench two or 
three feet wide, carrying the soil so taken out to the other 
end of the plot, where the work will necessarily finish ; 
then another strip the same width is be begun, and one 
spit of the top surface (a, Fig. i) is to be thrown 
to the bottom of the first trench («). The next 
spit under (^), must be cast upon the first in the 
same way, and the third (c) upon the second, by 
which means the top and bottom spits arc re- 
versed, and the middle remains in the centre as 
previously, only somewhat displaced. Three 
crops should be taken off 
this surface also, and then 
tKinched two spits deep, as 
before, turning the surface 
spit to the bottom, and the 
second to the top, by which 
the middle becomes the top, 
and the top the middle. 
Take also three crops ofl 
this surface, and then trench 
three spits, by doing which, 
that which has been the middle and the top, becomes 
the bottom, and the original surface now becomes sur- 
face again, after having had six years’ rest. Proceed 
in this manner alternately, trenching one time two spits 
deep, and the next three, by which means the surface 
will always be changed, and will rest .six years and 
produce three. The next thing to claim our attention 
is manure^ the use of which is of so much importance 
that almost everything in culture may be said to de- 
pend upon it. When manure is applied, the ground 

should never be overdone 
with it ; a little at a time, 
and often, is much better 
than an abundance at once, 
and only now and then ap- 
plied ; for when used in 
great quantities, and lying 
m lumps, it encourages 
worms, grubs, apd other insects, and ‘ forces the plants 
to grow too rampant an^ rank. Vegetables are always 
sweetest where least dung is used at once. There are 
various ways of, applying ^manure, depending chiefly 
upon the season of the year, the sort to be used, and 
the condition^ it is in. When the superficial soil is 
much exhausted, it is a good way to dig it over late in 
the autumn, and spread some ^od rotten manure oif 
the surface, and to let it lie till towards spring, or till the 
gri>uud is wanted, before it is dug in. This method is 
particularly suitable for land on which superficial growing 
crops, such as leeks, onions, radishes, and the like are. 
When the ground is to be manured at the time of plaitt- 
ing, the best way is to spread the p^nure on lire»6unace, 
previous to digging, and to dig it in immediately, and 
particularly so in spring and summer, for if left exposed^ 
to the action the sun and air, the greater portion of its 
nutritive matter will be lost by evaporation, or otherwise. 
Manure may be applied either^^as a simple or as a com- 
pound, huOi the latter is the most eligible where a well- 
fiavoured crop is the leading consideration, •for'Hf it has 
not flndeifrone a proper fermentation, its ejects will ne- 
cessarily give the vegetables a rank and disagreeable 
flavour. i' 
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TOE. TOILETTE; ** 

n.— tHE h5U1|:’aSD its ^tANACE)MfENT. 

Hair always has been accounted an orna- 
ment. It is^ surprising, however, considering 
how much time, trouble, and monty are 
lavished upon it, that the public arc so utterly 
at sea in the nineteenth century, not only as to 
its structure and its physiology, but the mocte 
in which the ^comnynest agencies act upon it 
for good or for evil. The general idea seems to 
be that the hair is a tube which can imbibe 
nutritious material nresented to it from within 
the body through the blood, or without, tlirough 
the medium of pomades or washes ; that it 
can also, if cut across, let out the nutrient 
juices it contains, so that it subsequently 
dies and falls out. This is about the best 
description that could ■ be given of hair ’ 
dressers' physiology, and upon such hypo- 
thetical assumptions are based many preiiai a- 
Uons, which too frequently do an infinity of 
liarrn to the hair of those who use them. 

It would matter very little if the- prevailing 
fashions of dyeing, bleaching, and curling, 
and the widespread employment of spirit li- 
ons and stimulating lotions and poiniules 
were in ail casts devoid of harm, but the 
reverse .is the case ; for these things an* 
often most injudiciously and unfitly used 
and done, both as regards time and th(^ 
nature of the hair disorclci. The exist- 
ence of so much ignorance in regard to 
the man.ngenicp.t of the hair is readily ac- 
counted for by the fact that it 
has us yet received no care or 
attention at the hands of those 
who are possessed of scientific 
knowledge. The physician deems 
it a topic scarcely tit to employ 
liis time and thought, and hence 
it is left to be discussed by 
men who, nine cases out of ten, 
know nothing of the true struc- 
ture of hair, and certainly less 
of its life under 'different con- 
ditions, both of health and dis- 
ease, and who consequently 
cannot be acquainted with the 
way in which its vigour may he 
promoted, or its decay stopped.^ 

Now and again a man "may make 
what is generally termed a 
•'lucky hit,'^ but lucky hitters 
are not always right ; and often 
by their free and easy handling 
m remedies of which they know 
little, do an infinity of harm. 

The hair, and the mode in 
which it has been arranged, 
has had its political, its religious, 
arfd its social significance, it 
would bo cresting, but out of * 
place, to go intent subject here, 
vliiufiice it to say, that our pur- 
pose is lo ^ve an account as brief as possiblg o'" what the 
hair really is, what should be^ done to it in health to keep 
it in a healthy cbnditioiwwhat are the more common 
diseases tf which it is liaole, ami the means to adopted 
to prevent these". diseases, orbring back the lair to its 
proper.^ate of healthfulness when ik deviates tlitrefrctn. 

• Now, as regards the structufe of the bam, a dmrtdo- 



Fig, 1. 



Fig. 2, 


* scriptiejp may suffite. 
•j| Vou I. 


The hairs, seated in IktliJ dopres* 


sions of the skin called follicles, are made up 
of cells ami fibres, the latter being formed by 
the flattening out of the former. Human hair 
IS not hollow, though the central portion is less 
dense than the outer portion. In each hair 
follicle at its upper part, two little fat glands • 
open, so that the liair shaft is lubricated by the 
fatty matter sccr(!ted by the glands. The cut 
annexed, Fig. i, nquesents a section of skin a 
good deal magnified, so as to show the hair - 
in its follicle, with the two glands, which look 
like bunches of grapes, opening into its upper 
part, and also a sweat gland running by its 
side. 

Hairs arc technically said to have a shaft, 
which is the part external to the follicle; a roof, 
which is buried in the skin ; and a knob, op 
the termination of the root, which is attached 
to a little projection at (he very bottom of the 
follicle from whence the material out of which . 
the hair cells are formed comes. hair shaft 

is further made up of a central portion or pilh, 
where llie cells are loosely parked together, and 
an outer portion, where the cells are flattened 
out into fibres very closely packed together. 

All lids may be seen in the cut, Fig, 2. In 
the centre is the hair wirh its root and knob ; 
above, the hair is cut across, so ^bat Jnly ihe^ 
beginning of the shaft is seen ; in the centre is * 
the pith, and outside the cortex, as it is termed. 
Bclovw the Cell", are very plainly visible, and 
these a lilt'e liij;iu r up arc seen to be flatlcnmg^t 
out into Jibres. ]f wc boil a hair in strong 
acid, the fibres separate very quiddy. In 
the pilh a little air is crniained, 
as a rule. The colour of the hair 
depends upon the ]ue*jencc of 
very ndnulc particles of pigment 
scattered in varying amount 
throughout Its substance. Now 
it will at once be perceived that 
the hnir docb not grow' by the 
rece])Uonof nourishment through 
its renue part; but the cells ■ 
which go t(; form the pilh and 
the fibres ol the oiUt'r portion, are 
on<;inalIy manufactured at iJie 
^'cry bottom of tlie hair follicle, 
anil are pushed up from belo# 

- being flattened out more or 
less inlo libres as they advance 
--by others which continuously 
form in succession. If, there- « 
fere, we desire to increase the 
growth of the hair, or to icpair 
damage done to it, wo must 
operate — so to speak- -upon that * 
portion of the hair follicle vs hel-e 
the hail* cells are formed. It is of 
little use to try and rub nourish- 
ing material into the Jiead, rather 
must wc improve the blood 
which supplies the inatcrial out of 
which the hair cellg^arc originally 
formed, •The haii* grows at the 
late of about one to one and a-half lines a week, or six or 
seviMi inches in tho^ycar. The average length of hair in 
women is perhaps between two and three feet. It has 
been C'deulatqd tha^ if the beard of a man continued to # 
grow fvoj^ its first appearance till death, at seventy >ears of 
ago it would bp about tAventy-seven feet in length. As a 
m-aitiM* of fact, however, such a length could never, be 
re ichcd, owing to the continual falling away of separate 
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hairi^ and their replacement; by dthers, in accordance with 
the' principles already laid aown» Few persons have 
correcit notion of the number of hairs on their bodies. 
In every square mch on the head it is said that on an 
average i,ooo hairs are present, or 1 20,000 in the whole 
head. Red hair is coarser and thicker than brown or black. 
'Red-haired people, fcfr instance, have on an average 
but So, 000 ; black, 103,000 ; brown, 110,000; and blonde, 
1^0,000 hairt in the scalp. Curly hair is in great measure 
due to its flatness, the deficii-ncy of gelatine, and the 
action of he^t and dryness. The hair, when free from 
fat, absorbs iand evaporates moisture very rapidly, accord- 
ing as the air is dry or impregnated with vapoury matter. 
The natural fatty matter which is secreted by t'hc glands, 
prcvetits any sudden change in this respect, and pomade 
takes the place of the natural oily cccretioii when this 
latter is deficient in amount. 

./There are one fir two other ])oints in physiology which 
we, need to be acquainted with, in f)vclcr to understand 
the every-day management of the hair. Hair is regularly 
“ shed ; not all at once, but whilst some follicles arc devoid 
of hairs, others are filled with hairs in various stages of 
. growth, so that the shedding which continually goes on is 
unperceivecl by us in a state of liealth. TJic hair offers 
no exception to ;the rule that each part ol the human 
body has a definite period of existence, and having done 
its work, it is cast off as useless. Wc arc not speaking of 
disease now. Hence it is Uiat w'hcn ♦he slicdding is cx- 
^jceSsivc only, •‘we can regard it as the tcsult of a disordered 
''health. There are some persons who arc very anxious if 
, the least particle of hair comes away with the ccunl^ ; let 
!^m,lctiow then that, in moderation, continuous shedding 
*,.pf the hair is natural, I’hc amount of hair varies in dil- 
,]!terent individuals, as wc all know, but it is of importance 
to rcmeml^cr that, both in regard to (jharacter and amount, 
hair t§ a family ])cciiliaril\. Luxuriance or deficiency of 
iiair supply may be traced tlirougli successive generations, 
as much as peculiarities of feature, colour, or mental con- 
formation. This Ijcing the case, it is not to be expected 
that nature can be rct far altered by pomades and washes 
as to run counter to a strong inheritance*, and agree to 
th<^ .artificial production of good crops of Iiair in those 
who have no ancestral claim to it, but I lie reverse. Yet, 
how .pertinaciously do men trust in the thousand and one 
vaunted panaceas, under these very circumstances ! And 
it is the more necessary to notice the point, because the 
stimulation usually employed is likely to, and indeed ^ 
actually does, produce harm in many c.iscs ; over-taxing 
tjje naturally enfeebled powers of the hair-forming appa- 
ratus, axid leading to more decided baldness or thinning 
of the hair. 

Our readers must likewise remember that the healthy 
^ growth of the Iiair is distinctly influenced by the state of 
.the bodily powers, so that anything which weakens on 
the one hand or tnakes strong on the other, is, as a rule, 

■ the cause in the one case of ill-nounshintmt of the hair, 

• and in the uihcr of its vigorous clcvelopiuent. It follows, 

- consequently, that one of the most common causes, both 
* of thinning out and absolute loss of hair, is disorder of 
the general system, accompanied by debility ; and it 
netsds the kuowledgj of the physician surely to delect and 
t> correct those errors of nutrition upon which loss or 
disease, of hair depeiuh. What those* conditions are 
which lead, through impairment of the general health, to 
disease of the Hair, wilUbe s[>ccially referred to hereafter. 
So far only will we enter into the structure and physiology 
of the hair. Our opject in this paper is iii> show that every 
Iwallthy head of hour is undergoing a continual but graduiU 
snteddmg. and thaj» in a moderate degree, this is to be 
,^'^lcomedi, because it shrtws that the scalp is gelj^ng rid 
of that which ' is worthless; and possesses the power of 
, producing 'that. which, will serve as well,* and it may be 
better; thatij, under certain conditions, a deficient supply 


of hair, especially iit is a family pectijiarity, against 
which the arts of man are practically powerless ; and 
lastly, that there are a host of disorders which indit^to 
that the blood and general state of nutrition is at fault, 
and wjiich require not local treatment so mu<ih as the use 
of internal tonic and other remedies for their cure. Tlic 
only one plan of treatment for all hair disorders at ]^e- . 
sent in vogue amongst hair doctors, is stimulation. But 
it must be recollected that to provoke the hair follicles to' 
extraordinary activity, when the general povvers arc ex- 
hausted, is often to produce hann, ^ 

We shall next lake up the daily treatment of hair in a 
healthy person. ^ 

THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN, 

VII.— -EXERCISE. 

During the first few weeks of life, the disposition to sleep 
indicates the necessity for avoiding anything like excite- 
ment to premature activity. With limbs and muscles un- 
developed, and mental powers unformed, the only exertion 
which a very young infant ought to be subject to is that 
which is occasioned by being washed and dressed. 
Gentle chafing of the limbs before a fire may be practised 
inorning and evening with benefit and pleasure to the 
babe. Not until an infant voluntarily seeks m<jvem{au, 
or the dawning intelligence evinces ifleasiire in,, passing 
objects, should any attempt be madc^to disturb the order 
of tilings established by nature. This change may gene- 
rally be observed about the third month. In the mean- 
time, the more tr;m(|uil an infant can be kcjg, both in 
mind and bofly, the greater arc the chances of unchecked 
development at the jiropei period. 

The jiractice of too m:iny nurses is at variance with 
these simple rules. Uninfijrmed, generally, respecting the 
strucUirc of the iiuinan frame, tliey arc apt to apply prin- 
ciples of exercise* which are totally unfitted 10 llie lender 
organism of infancy. Hence the objectionable habit 
of jog- trot ting on the knee, and rocking the body to and 
fro with an infant in arms, together with the still more 
pernicious practice of inducing the babe to .support ili? 
head before the sjune is strong enough to bear the weight. 
For some time after the rc.st of the body moves freely, 
the head is unequal to sustain an erect posture. The 
period wlicn it is safe to encourage an infant to sit upright, 
is at the :ige of s« ven months. l*rcvious to that lime the 
body should be held only in a scmi-crcct posture, cither 
by resting across the nurse’s shoulder, or by hf^r placing 
the distended palm of her^hancl against the child’s chest. 

It IS the more necessary to observe these precautions , 
against spinal wqaknes.s in time, because children that 
have been injudiciously maiiagccl at the outset, become 
restless when it is attempted to keep tlicm in u reclining 
posture. * 

An exercise very congenial to the inclination of a baby,* 
consists in spreading cushions upon the floor for it, upon 
whfch to stretch itself. If no cu.shions are at hand, a 
clean cot niatlress will answer equally well. All lUtlc onCs 
revel in the freedom the change; aflbrds from Uic restrained 
posture in the nurse’s arm.s. 

I'he above exercise is the first stop towards l&fning to 
^crawl --'the most healthful and natusal mode of progression 
‘^in babyhood. Some overanxious parents chock thiff* 
habit, lest it sljoukl bring tlie infant in^o danger. Harm, 
however, seldom results, provfdcd commpn prccautlohs.'be , 
taken. Another prejudice sdiviiiijimes entertained -against ' , 
crawling i%that if a chilct' finds how easy it ^ to get 
along on the hands and knees, it wilDnht try Sr \w^ . 
Here,Cagairti; the fears «are unfounded. AH childiisn 
anxious to get upon their fe 4 t as soon .35, tficy fed theitin ; 
selves strdiig enough to do so; and tfce surest to 
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ensuJrft timely i^not to forfce the pradiice^ Maily | 

<hUdtcJi do jitot, v^alk before they are from twelve to 
fourteen montlis bid. In the intermi, crawIing^ exercises 
all the hiusetej and brings evety liitib into play in a 
manner proportionate to an infant’s str<^^. 

The best dress for the grawling age is one in. which 
littjei French children are usually attired— a’ sort of 
knickerbocker suit, warm and loose^ with trousers and 
vest alt in one piece. The overall pinafore, so miich in 
' favour iii our^nursevics, is'a capital contrivance for keep- 
ing the under-garments clean, but sadly impedes the free 
movement of the limbs by being apt to get twisted round 
the child's legs. Usefulness, not fashion, should be the 
charactcrisiic of all infant attire, especially such as is worn 
in the nursery.* 

The stage at which infants begin to walk is an anxious 
one, and demands the exercise of a considerable amount 
of self-control on the part of a parent, inasmuch as falls 
are inevitable. TIicjc appear to a lookcr-oii to be of a ’ 
more scrioiis nature than they really are. Pro\'idcd a 
child docs not itili from a greater elevation than its own 
height, injury , very seldom occurs from such tuml>lcs. 
The most dangerous falls are those which happen from 
tumbling ofit* spring mattresses and seals. 'J'hc sudden- 
ness of the jerk prevents a child from saving itself by the 
exercise of die moincntaiy instinct which is usually dis- 
played hi other cases of impending danger. Left to 
themselves, Utile folks generally fiiU neatly, and manage 
to keep their heads upp<;rmost. The cry which is heard 
after these accidents arises, more often lljan not, from 
sgrprise and mortification, and the trouble is best treated 
as a joke. If, instead of catching the child up in her 
arms arid smothering it with caresses, accompanied with 
expressions of sympathy, the nurse said, in a cheerful 
voice, ‘‘Jump up, and see where you sat last,” the child’s 
mind would be diverted from its grJef, and braced to 
fresh exertion. 

* As soon as a child is able to leave thef house it should 
pass as much time as possible in the open air. Even sleep- 
ing out of doors docs no harm, provided proper clothing 
be worn. Warm covering for the chest, arms, legs, feci, 
and loins is essential. The head should be kept cool, 
and the face covered with a light gauzy material only. 
Cambric handkerchiefs for veils, and felt hats are objec- 
tionable. As a general rule, the head-gear of an infant 
should admit of the free i)assagc of the air inhaled and 
exhaled both by day and night. ^ 

Perambulators, under careful guidance, are a real boon 
to both nurse and child. If a babe be healthy, and the 
weather suitable, there is no reason that infants should 
not from the coibmonccmeuc take daily exercise in a 
perambulator. For this purpose the little carriage should 
bo fitted up with a movable compart m&nt, admitting of 
a horschau mattress and pillow being placed within. 
Ainy Ught frame-work, if wood, will suffice. * The bottom 

thoi comportment should be made of perforated zinc. 
Fronx lha writer’s own experience, children from the age 
of six.wec|ts durive better when exercised in the open iSr 
dcsxribed than when carried in the nurse's 
arm$. Less fatigue in carrying ensures less risl^ from the 
mirsc sitting down to rest. It is seldom that cold is 
taken whp# passing-briskly through the air ; standing still 
in draughty places is always most carefully to be guarded 
The portable* bed has also the ad^'antage of 
twp .litue ones to be exercised in a double peram- 
an agp two mirees would bef required to 
'’'alfprd to each child. 

exercise of waikiipLg alone ccasci^to be a 
^ , (jxcitcpiehT. . ' some , inducement is generally 

. id gdt little ipJks along. Jhc daily w^k cyse- 


Qucntly becomes a trial of paltitnc to rwrse and caild; - 
#Tha beat way to obviate ;this di^Cultyis to malco the; 
viwk' a ^condary object, and sotnc attendant amusement' 


the odten^le one. Playing at horses is in excellent 
game, and so likewise is the wearing of a bell harn^S, 
composed of broad woollen webbing across the shbilders, 
laced m front, and fastened with a buckle at the lwmk. 
Pressure upon any one part of tlie body is thus avoided, • 
and by means of the front-lacing the harness may be wbn> 
by children of various sizes. The glitter and jingle of 
the small sledge bells, and the gaily-coloured rem^ ptovo 
irresistibly attractive to both horse and driver. 

Muscular exercise, adapted to more advanced child^ 
hood, has received an important accessory in the form of 
gymnastic apparatuses, of great variety and simplicity. 
Tlicy arc made for different clas.ses of strength, and are 
designed to bring every muscle into play. 

A small ranelagh will also be found very useful fbf . 
expanding the chests of children after long sitting over 
their books or writing, or needlework, and possesses the 
advantage of being easily suspended on a book in any 
room. Cl iris as well as boys should be accustomed daily 
to use the ranelagh for a few minutes at a time. Rancx 
kighs may be purcliased at very trifling cost at most 
india-rubber 'warehouses. 


F U R N I T U R E. 

111 .— liEDROuM FURNITURE (continued). 

Medical men consider it the more healthy plan to sleep * 
on beds with as few draperies as possible. With a view 
to promote healthy slumber, and yet have ornamental 
surroundings, furniiure-makcrs have again bro^ht into 
general use the Arabian bedstead, in wood, iron, and 
brass, which they term “ half-tester,” and ** canopy,*' 
according to the pattern. No matter what draperies or 
hangings these bedsteads have, they always look well. 
Some draperies arc enormously expensive, others by no 
means cosily, and with the slightest addition of fringe or 
band of pattern of colour may be made very pleasing to 
the eye. Of the latter, undoubtedly <whitc dimity — or its 
equivalent in an inwoven pattern of white udth alternate 
stripes of dimity — is the best. It is easily washed, and 
then looks like new ; and it lasts many years. The out- 
side head valance should have a deep white bullion fringe, * 
or netted lace ; tlie inner one should be quite plain. 

Another variety is of dimity, with a chintz or coloured 
cambric border, about three inches wide, to the valanco 
and curtains, either of scarlet Tiu'key-twill or washing ' 
mjuve cambric. Moreover, these white hangings are# , 
helps to cleanliness ; not a speck or an insect can sully 
their purity vuthoul a chance of speedy discovery. 

Chintz furniture lined with a complementary colour is 
handsome and fresh- looking. The expense of both chintz 
and lining will not exceed that of a good quality of dimity. - 
Jn towns, and places where white rapidly chants to a dingy 
yellow, chintz is to be preferred. A bedstead of iron, similar 
to that in page 184 (Fig. 2), and ornamented in coloui‘s ,• 
and gold, can be purchased for £2 8s. Chintz furniture, 
lined and made for the same, 'would cost 17s. 6d, . 
This expense would of course vary more or less according 
to llic colour and qualify of the material. A diinlz with ' 
several colours is costly ; one with two or three com- 
paratively less so. Care should be exercised, in selecting . 
lining to a chintz, to have a tint that will contrast wcU 
■firith the complexion. A pale ^cen will impart the 
cadaverous hue of sickness ; a buff has no contrast with 
the skin. A pale psjnk or blue suits well, but strong datk ' 
colours are to be avoided. When chintz hangings are • 
soiled they should be sent to a cleaner’s, to be washed and ^ 
calender^; but if this process be too expensive — > 
2jd. or 3(0. a yard — ^they may be washed at home -a-';' ' 
lather made with liot water, ox-gall, and curd foam aiuji,.' . 
afterward rinsed in alum- water, ana dried in# a 
place. The ox-gall preserves all colours, but arfimea 
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wUh it require to be 
tiie air to de&troy the peculiar 
. im the sun, or where there is a 
cfi^tendered or glared articles last 
when unglazcd, the ex- 
pense is not really so 
great as jt at first seehrs. 

^Btass bedsteads are 
maoy of them to be 
greatly admired lor 
their exquisite beauty 
andhgbtrressof appear- 
ance* They are some- 
tituis lacquered to pre- 
vent tarnishing. They 
ai^ somewhat ex]jfn- 
aive, ‘ varying in cost 
from 15s. to £20 
one of full size. 

The difference in price 
arises not altogether 
from the more or less 
artistic beauty or 
elaboration of design, 
but fitom the quantity 
of iron, instead of the 
more costly metal, 

• Which is Us^.d in their 
construction, and also 
the greater or smaller 
diameter of the head 
and foot pillars. A five 
' feet wide oed stead — all 
brass--- with out much 
ornament, would cost 


for some time .to 
our of the gall, but hot 
very strong light. As 
three, times as long as 



being drawn through two united rings^ of some 
hat device, or as a truedover^ kiiot, cr an]^ other quaint 
design, so that it be not a single ring.^ This .snppm for 
the drapery is screwed into the ceiling, in the same lo- 
tion and distance froni 
the wall as the centre 
front of a tester would 
be in a half-tester bed* 
stead. The hangings 
or jclrapc^, in two 

E ieces, cut of four 
readths wide, are 
measured, slanting 
over the bedsteacL 
from the screwed 
ornament slanting to 
the ground, and three- 
quarters of a yard, or 
more, of extra material 
to be allowed on each 
piece beyond the actual 
measurement, This is 
now drawn up in a 
bunch — not on the 
selvage side — and 
thrust "through one of 
the rings, where it is 
secured by tying a 
tape round the mate- 
rial and fastening it to 
the ring, but conceal- 
ing ihe tape. The 
second piece is ai*- , 
ranged in the same 
manner, and then the 



Fig. 1 . 




* Fig, 3^. 

ataut £12 los. ; but 
;xrth only the foot 
♦ Vxfl of bmss,f and 
^he remaining pqrt of 
jupn, the difference 
^ ^ dess in c.xpense would 

% 

' ppe word may be 
said here about the 
foptriinlli of a bedstead 
never ; to purchase 
one '^fthptit it, if com- 
fort bd studied* 

For entire btass* 
bedsteads, hangings of 
rich striped chintz, with pink lining,^ seem to be the 
%ilk 4ttd lace, with cords and elMborate tassels, t>r a 
HMxly appropriate furniture to contrast ^wcU with the bril- 
liant ' brass-work. The illustration', Fig, shcki'S siich 
a bedstead with hanging^ complete. 

^ A Frefhgh pattern 'bras^ bwstead, with hangings, is 
elegant wlcn the hapgmgs arc disposed artisticafly hy 




two puffs are pulled 
, out in front as full aa 
possible. Two sidiss 
of the curtains fall 
down at the back, and 
are then trimmed to*' 
form a head -piece. ' 
The remaimng portion 
falls over the. sides of 
the bedstead in two 
curtains, which. 
looped bacit •in the 
/lay time, each by : a 
broad band of ribbbio^ffi^ 
bonjered with sUk 
gimp, mounted on stiff buckram, and looped Vith^ a 
concealed .cord, the colour of tli^^ ribbon^ to each piUoir .of 
the bedstenil. ** V : ' 

The material for this furniture may be'bf’ a^ broao-^tidp^ 
chintf, UndH with palepink^^orof white dimity, or damask 
dimity bordered with a ndtidsom^ epHlpo or chfotoCHpof- 
course bordered only on thiw sides, Wl not those^hkh' 
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Thk is very. graceful, is j striogs. T^ie white dimity is now put .on outside of thi& 
always looks j The curtains must each liave a deep hem, to-iyllow of die 

I • t- _ . , a • e 


^mwn through tb^ rings. 
snexpensivCf mnd wheh washed ^nd ironod, 

as go^ asnews^ ! material shrinking, and be measured from the highest 

In France great taste is shown in the arrangement of j part of the bedstf ad, and after the first is ciit and doped^ 
the drapery of a bedstead. It is often placed in an I the remaining curtains can be cut from the dimUy..$o as 
alcove m a sitting-room, one side o# the bedstead not J to save the material, by utilising the space occasion^ 

' — beyond the walls, which are level With it. j the slope of one curtain to the slope of another. iThc 

hangs a drapery of ' silk, relieved 


Overhea 

With lace or white muslin. 

A most gjnvenjent form of bedstead, and 
which takes up but little room, is coiiVLiiiblc 
into a couch by day, and can be shortened 
or lengthened at jjleasurc, to form eitJuT a 
child’s, cot, or, at night, a bed for an ucliilt. 
The mattresses and pillows necessary for this 
arrangement are sold with the bedstead, w hicli 
i$*two feet six inches wide. It can also be 
folded into a small compass, and l)c placerl 
away, or taken as a pan of travelling equi- 
page. 

The best form we have seen of cone..- 


ponding good taste, with the advantages of 
English manufacture, is that figured in the 
accompanying cuts, Figs. 2, 3, 4. They are 
manufactured by Messrs. Burton, of Oxford Street, the 
wdl-knovvn ironmongers and general furnishers, who 
have certainly attained n liigb degree of perlecuon in 
every department of bedj ooni fiirnitun\ 

In a long and narrow apartment— -it means aie limited, 
so that one room only can be used for 
both bed and sitting-room— the .space 
at the end of it can be utilised, and 
' the greater equality of pi oportion will 
make the room appear more square, 
and longer even than its original size. 

We will imagine that one side uf a 
bedstead, whether of brass or ir(»n, is 
placed against the centre of th ; wall, 
at the head a portable closet, Figs. 

5 and 6, Avith shelves and a deep 
drawer ; at the foot an enclosed wash- 
stand, and the whole hidden b}* a 
damask curtain of the width of the 
room ; the curtain, hung upon a 
brass or mahogany rod, supported by 
three iron staples screwed into the 
joists of the ceiling. The whole 
affai r, bedstead, press, washstand, and 
curtain, will not cost more than 
. Four^post Bedsteads . — The mate- 
rials composing these arc wood^Jirass, 
and iron, or a combination of the 
latter two. They arc of two shapes — 
the oblong tester and the tent. For 
the latter, the whole of the hangings, 
including the curtains, are generally 
^ made in one piece, but in this way the 
• furniture is tioublcsomc to wash. It 


it. ; the slope of one curtain to the slope of another. T 

curtains should be sewed on to bt easily i:e-> 
movable, but must be first gathered to the 
right size, and bound with red lace, a white 
binding sold for the purpose, and a plain band 
of the same sewed inside the binding, and by 
this the curtains are sewed on. A.s lhcl>eq- 
lace shrinks in the washing, it must not be 
strained in sewing it, but rather put on full. 

'Fhc canopy bedstead is an^ extremely 
pretty and inexpensive style. One six feet six 
in length, by five feet, can be had for less 
than forty shillings ; with this the drapery is 
in one length, and secured to the centre 
top bar by strings of ribbon. All liangmgs 
ol this kind should have a deep bullion 
fringe at each end, to keep the furniture 
even and heavy where most needed. The 
widlh of it should be four times that of the bedstead, 
and this will admit of its falling over on each side, thus 
forming a curtain. A lining may be added in the same 
way ns directed for the tent shape. ^ 

R)ur-po->l bedsteads, of mahogany or ol&er wood, arc 
ev en now by many persons preferred 
to a less heavy form. Those who 


il if 


b 
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lake pride in a large and imposing- 
looking bedroom will find a hand- 
.somely-carvecl bedstead of this de- 
scription add much to the appearance 
of the apartment, provided it be fur- 
nished with damask hangings of wool 
or silk, the valances tnfnmcd with 
deep fringe of the same colour as 
the damask, rfrid relieved by sjlken 
cords and tassels of a well-con- 
trasting colour. The fool curtains, 
lorj, may be useful in shutting out 
the light, if it be too intrusive, in- 
liicnd of using very dark blinds, 
whn.h always cast a gloom over 
every tiling. The entire absence o( 
bed furniture from the tester will 
effr’ctually prevent that closeness in 
the atmosphere which would occur- 
if the tester were covcied, and the 
oinisbion will detract little if any, 
from tlic beauty of the bedstead, 

C rimson or gvoen damask should^ 
have a bullion fringe of the same 
shade of tint as the material, but this 
should be lelievcdby maize-colouvcd* 
silkeiT hangers, which are sold from I 


is better to sew the curtains on to the head, foot, and stdes | nincpcncc each, and upwards. The binding also should be 
of the bedstead. The curved iron of its roof is to be i a uiixiurc (jf the two colours. Such would cost from 
cpvcWjd with list or strips of old flannel ; tapo.s tre not thick | to Whether ihe furniture be while or coloured, il is 


tnough. Each curtain, of which tlicre are four, is made 
of throe ,%ircadth5 of wide or four of narrow dimity. 7'he 


well at all times to place and fasten ;i calico sheet, or an 
equivalent for it, entirely over the tester, if there be one, 


, measurement for the •hangings commences ai the bottomj and down the back of the head of the bed, for the piir- 

^ ^ - i;..!..- ■L -i 3 j*i .... n.. . -i.*.. f.... ....... 


ii^of Ae head part, a little below the laths, and is continued 
over Jthe tester or domed roof to the fqj>t. As dimity 
shrinks much in the washihg, a half yard extra must be 
. .<a^oWl^d fd^ h- aud it jmu|pike folded in at the head or foot. 

The should be measured in the same v^^y, the posi- 
, ttem iron marked in it by creases. Upon 

Ae th«6c, four strings of tivo end? each, shauld be 

* j$!i»wed^;that the Etimg mayb^ltied to thenars. A covered 
; hwilitjcy;!. m Ae right side conceals the sewing* on of Ae 


pQjii.* of cflccuially excluding the dust ; tiImj, for the same 
purpose, the bottom valance should bv lined with dark 
gl?/eil lining. # 

Insiead of iron rods, formerly in use for the curtains to 
run on, when attached to small brass rings, and wfaic)} 
were concealed oy the double vhlancc, uhich is. now dis'-: 
pensca^with,*large and handsomc-luoking rods^or polci of 
the same wood as the bedstead, are now uSed. On ttiAc 
are slid wooden rings having brass eyelets, 
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' tte bdaks in the curtains are p&ascd. One ^eat 

of these wooden rin^ is^iliiat with a slight niotioa, 
. that caused by a person walking overhead, the rings, 
if close together, rattle, which is an anttoyance even to ah 
ordinary sleeper, and is a weariness to an invalid. An 
• improvement iqion ' wooden rings is to have them of 
indift-rabber. Metal rings should never be used. 

V-f \ GARDENING. 

j , " TH|B visGlSTABLE GARDEN {coniiuutfd), 

ROTAtibNi hr Change of crops, is a matter of much 
as it is well known that each sort of plant 
" : a different nourishment, so that one 

^op 'may mmediatcly succeed another, but it should be 
■corilbrxvea mat a wide crop should follow a close one, or a 
close crop a wide one. Tnc seasons for planting or sow- 
ihg the dtfferent vegetables should be particiilarJv ;i1 tended 
' to, in order that each may be obtained as early as its 
hiature will permit. Another very important subject is the 
Selection of seeds of the best kind. The quantity of 
ground to be sown or planted with each kind of vegetable 
:mo&t be determined not only by the size of the garden, 
/Ibiut by the demands of the family. At the same time, it is 
to' sow or plant rather more of each sort than you 
iik^ to Want No exact rule can be laid down in order 
, fO hrO^ltioR the crops properly, or as could really 
^•iwish, and therefore the cultivator must, to a certain 
Use his own judgment. 

' ,inhe duration of crops varies to a very great extent. The 
, . p^Cipal or best time for propagating the different kinds 
of ^li^etables is in the spring months —namely, Fctjiaiary, 
und April, for crops to come on in summer ; Avhile 
; V, ipoftions for succession during suininer and 
^'H'^ihn may be sown or planted between the months of 
',A^ril artd October. The reason for pricking out and 
.'planting jach crop must be well attended to, doing it as 
■ soon asthe seedlings or plants are sufficiently large for the 
purphise;! and allowing ample room between each, without 
which they will neither grow large nor be well flavoured. 
Tl^C ; thinning out of the various seedling crops should 
' likewise be attended to before the young plants have 
: ^dltawn eAch other up too high. All kinds of vegetables 
ablV stronger and arrive at greater pcrfoclitm when there 
'US' a free circulation of air between them, and the sun is not 
lippeded; and for this reason we advise a bountiful 
supply of both, as soon after the plants make their 
.Lf appearaiiCo above ground as possible. As a rule, people 
^ Sre sdraid of taking out a sufficient number of seedling 
: **■ plants, excusing themselves by exclaiming, “ What a pity 
, ^ pull them up ; wbat a waste !” and so forth ; but they 
think that by overlooking or neglecting such a pre- 
m. i^utibb they frequently lose half or two-thirds of tlicir 
. 'idrops. But we aqnsider it a much greater pity to permit 
any crop to grow at will, so that plants chqkc or destroy 
jbttfe another. Of course such a state of things docs not 
. * *6^151 with those who have had any experience, and for 
J* ' ^this.yi^ason wc wnish to impress upon other minds the 
' of timely thinning in all cases. The eradication 

/ is of equal importance; at all cvent^ where 

and order is the first consideration ; and it should 
be, lS>th; as regards appearance and the health of the 
/ gardens promise to supply abundant 

so if the cultivator, cither from negli- 
did not expose them to destme- 
^ecds, and his ground to be robbed by 
"them of its Tho best way to^t rid of weeds is 

, jRtfirf by ‘h br *puUing them up- by hand, and cither 

to t^t]ber,or, what we 
‘ bopsiaer imuch bbltt-^'^tb'btim them on tho spot, throw 
them on the infuse wap and kill thcm l^ fermentation-- 
long asihey are deprived ox yit^ility it does not matter 
by what means. Wateritiig is a ^Uer of much import* 

A.'-; 


auce, as it hot oidy. affords a proper dc^h of moisture 
tot is of service in bringing the soil into a right condition 
for performing its various functions or offices—- ih.a 
dry earth of itself has little effect, but when moistened it 
has the property of decomposing atmospheric air, And of 
conveying its ox^en (the air we breathe, and which is 
alike essential to the support of both animal and vegetable 
life) to the roots of those plants* which vegetate within it. 

It also performs an important part in most of the changes 
which take place both -in the anin^al vegebmle 
kingdoms. Watering, hov/ever, in' some cases, wc look 
upon as productive of more harm than good j as in using 
hard or calcareous water, which if abyndantly applied \<»ill 
taint the vegetables, and, to a certain extent, injure the 
surface of the ground. Rain water should always be 
used, if possible, but when it cannot be obtained, resort 
must be had to pump or spring water that has been 
posed long enOugii to become impregnated with the sun^s 
rays. The time of watering must be regulated according 
as the. weather is cold or warm— that is to say, water in 
the evening from the commencement of J une to the end 
of September ; but at any other time of year we prefbr the 
morning for the operation, although it is .safe to moisten, 
anything after sunset. Vegetable crops generally arc 
gathercfd by degrees, or wc may say the gathering should 
be commenced as early as possible, and be continued as 
long as there is any produce left. At the s*imc time no 
portion of a crop should, be touched until it has attained a 
certain or proper degree of maturity, nor after it has 
begun to decay. In respect to the degree of maturity, a 
line must bo» drawn, as it very much depends upop the 
particular taste of the growers ,* as in the case of cab- 
bages, some esteeming them most wlnle open and grcAP,* 
and others not until they .ire fully headed and blanched. 
The operation of gathering vegetables is perfonned either 
by culling, as in the case of cabbages; by pulling or 
breaking, as in the case of peas, beans, and .similar pro- 
ductions ; or by drawing or digging up, as in the case of 
turnips, onions, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, celery, and the 
like. In the perfornumce of these operations ftuc regard 
should be had to those roots that will ultimately have to 
be stored away for future use - such as carrots, parsnips, 
potatoes, &c., so as not to bruise them, as in such case 
they will either rot or lose their flavour. As soon as each ‘ 
crop is over, the roots and other remains,^ which domestic 
animals will not cat, should be removed to the compost * 
heap or dung yard, as such refuse is unsightly on tjtc 
ground, but invaltablc as manure. 

Manure . — This is one of the most important requisites, 
for the garden ; the productive power .of the soil is 
( onlinually w’cakChed, an<sj^ its nutriment extracted by, the 
crops grown upon it, and it is nccessaiy to replace tins 
l)y artificial meaqs. Any substance w’hich, by being 
mixed with soil, promotes vegetable growth, .is called a 
manure. Various substances * arc so employed; some in • 
their natural state, others in a manufactured conditiqn, . 
and act upon the productive power of the soil' wi^*’ 
different degrees of intensity. For the ordinary VegOtabltJ ‘ 
garden the simplest manures are most generally tised^ jas 
being most easily obtainable, and satisiying , 

ment. Horse manure is the most generally used of *these 
fertilising substances, and |t is generally found 
advantageous to use in a half-rotted condition* Kf k rujlj,. . 
the better the horses are fed the •more viduable is the, 
manure. It is certainly most economical to 
fresh as posajjjle ; but it is vc^ difficult to woijk' it 
the ground satisfactorily, as ft is ant to dof,,’^Se 
and render the digging a dig, cult .prdepas^ f,; W 
possible, tto befit mode of« apjilying hesrse/ j^^ 
to dig it ih an inch or two below the 
along* each^ side of the plants it is intondisd 
Cow manure frequentlj^' emple^ed in’ the ' 

but .'its lehilising powers axi^ by 
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• It is as an 

•friftredient in^co^ for potted plants. Cov»r manure 
^mitU >fe gathered Iresli, kept in a^ dry place, often 
tumpd dv^, and brotenp into small pieces )>efore using. 
IflS© oliicr uhftiaifiitilaGtured manures jjpncrally available, 
k*:e those from the piggery and hen-roost, which a,re very 
valuable, and often the only manures obtainable hv the 
cottager, Liquid manure, either specially manufactured 
from fertSising substances in a dry state, or merely as 
the dminings from the manure heap, is most generally 
used for stimulating the growth of fruit and flowers. Of 
the speciid application of other manures and fertilisers, 
such as lime, salt, •guano, sand, peat, and the like, we 
shall speak when we have to discuss the treatment of the 
various plants, for which they arc specially valuable. It is 
only of late years that attention has been turned to the 
employment of sewage as a manure— in this countr>% at 
least, for in many others its value has long been recog- 
nised. Its disagreeable' odour long prevented its being 
generally employed ; but great ingenuity was bj*ought to 
bear upon the subject of deodorising it. Mr. Moult*, by 
his simple invention of the earth closet, has at last 
succeeded in reducing all the cirawbaclcs of sewage 
manure to a minimum, utilising valuable substances 
hitherto wasted, and removing from our houses noxious 
smells which poisoned fresh air, and produced diseases 
inmitncralde. Mr. Motile thus states Ins case ; — 

“The c.irth of the garden, if dried— or dried and pow- 
dered clay— will suck up the liquid part of the privy-soil ; 
and, if applied af and ctinJitNy mixctl^ will destroy 
iill bad smell and all nasty appearance in the solid pari, 
itnd will keep all the value of the manure. Three half- 
pftits of e.irth, or even one pint, will be enough for each 
time. And earth thus mixed even once is very good 
manure. But if, after mixing, ymi throw it. into a shed 
and dry it, you may use it .again and again ; and the 
oftener you use it, the stronger the manure will be. I 
have used some seven, and even eiglit times ; and ycl, 

' even after being so often mixed, there is no bad smell 
with the substance ; and no one, if not told, would know 
what it is. 

‘‘ The proper way to apply it to your garden is either to 
powder or sift it, and scatter it in small quantities over 
your seed beds of cabbage, turnips, onions, or lettuces. 

^ Or, if you arc putting in peas or beans, then mix with 
water about half a pound, according to its strength and 
the length ot your drill, and put it ir|^ with five or six 
gallons of water. If you are putting in plants, use water 
in the same way. Make a good hole with your setter, 
and fill it with the thin mud. Pne pound weight of that 
which has been mixed five rinles is quite enough, if used 
in this way, for s‘..v do3cn broccoli or cabbage plants. 

“ But now, how is this plan to be wofkcd out ? At once 
fill ,up your privy vault. Let the seat be made in the com- 
mon Wgiy, only without any vault beneath. <Jnrlcr the scat 
^^J 7 lace a large bucket or box, or, if you have nothing else, an 
;bld washing- pan. A bucket is the best, because it is more 
ea^ly UandTed, only let it have a good sized bail or hantlle. 

side of the seat have a box that will hold (say) a 
hiishel of dried earth, and a scoop or old basin that will take 
Up n pint or a pint and a half, and let that quantity of earth 
he throjyt into the bucket or pan cveiy time it is used. 
The bMCkcSt , may be put in or taken out from above by 
^hiving the whole cove? moved with hinges, or else through* 
^ door in front or at the back,. 

' , ** Ifyou can make a placcfinto which ypi^could go from 
your upstairs room, thcrejjjpuld bt* no need c.f a bucket 
or pan ; earth and all dKight foil into the clace below 
(vi^ch Wbu^d of/:ourse be enclosed), and there it might 
at pne^ be mixed and dried.” , • t 

, In our articles on the Co^ptructioti of the .Hoiise Jve 
• • shall have occasion to allude again to the canidwyment, pf 
this vtluablc invention. 


THE HOUSE; V 

DRAINAGE. 

In building or purchasing a bouse in London 1^4 bibct 
larpje towns, we usually find solne system of 
drainage, if the roads have been formed, and iheri^orei 
wc may confine our attention solely to the proper drain- 
age of the house. ♦ * 

In country places where there is no system of dralna^, 
each house has to be drained separatel)^ and the subject 
being more complicated, professional advice should be 
taken as to the best mode of disposing of the drainage. 

There are two systems of drainage generally adopted, in 
the country '---viz., by draining into some adjacent water, 
or by cesspools and liquid manure tanks. The first mode 
of getting rid of the drainage is generally considered pre- 
ferable to that of cesspools, provided that the water we 
drain into is some river or running stream of sufficient 
depth and velocity to carry ofl' the drainage ; for if the 
water be shallow, or merely a pond that is likely to 
become stagnant, we arc in danger of poisoning not only 
the water but the air of the neighbourhood, and so of 
becoming a serious nuisance to our neighbours. 

Cesspools ‘ should be carefully constructed of good 
subsiantial brickwork, built perfectly iinpcr\’ious, so as 
to prevent the possibility of escape of liquid sewage ; for 
thi^ reason they should be sufficiently far removed fronri^ 
the nearest point of any dwelling-hoiisc' at*least, a hun- 
dred feet — to allow t>f the cesspool being periodically 
opened for the purpose of cleansing or emptying. Care 
should also be taken llhat the cesspool is not constructed 
near any well ■where water might become contaminated 
by any pel eolation of drainage matter from the cesspool. 
The drain-pipes from the house m connection with the 
cesspool should not be laid along the walks in the garden, 
or in any position whore it may be inconvenient ,to open 
up the ground for the purpose of cxammmg^lhdni. If. 
possible, every cesspool should have an overflow pipe to 
take off the surpliis liquid matter, which is comparatively 
innocuous, and can be drained off into some neighbouring 
ditch f»r water or Ijiiuid manure tank. By this means the 
contents of the ccs.spool can -alwcays be maintained at the 
same level, and all danger of an overflow is avoided; 
moreover, the necessity of frequent emptying is obviated, 
a jiracticc always to be avoided as much as pos.S)ble. 

'fhe uses of cesspools in conjunction with open privies 
in London and oilier large towns, is, wc arc tluinkful to 
say, now almost unlaiown ; and, indeed, where tlierc 154a 
general system of drainage, such a practice is illegal, and ^ 
cannot exist. J 3 ut where buch things do still exist, every 
precaution should be taken not only that the piivy is 
properly trapped, but that h should be supplied with^. 
water, and the cesspool substanti.illy constructed of brick- 
work with an ovcj'flow. For cottages in rural districts the 
cesspool might take the form of a liquid manure tank, 
one of which might be made large enough to serve two oii^. 
three cottages. The liquid contents can be drawn up* by > 
means of a well and pump, but vhether a cesspool or ' 
manuic tank be employed to take lire soilage, in both 
cases the water-closet ."hould bo trapped with an ordinary 
syphon trap, and if constructed over the cesspool or tank, 
an extra length of pipe should be affixed 10 dip into the , 
Sewage. By this means the air of thq/iottage in the 
imnicdiate vicinity is kept comparatively pure. 

Construction of House Drains . — HoUsSc drains are, 
generally constructed of two materials- viz., of brick, or 
earthenware and stoneware. Tho chief point to be con* 
sidered in the construction of drains is, in, it they shout 4 
be perfectly air and thoroughly efficient— that to 
say, tWey sbcmld^ offer no impediment of any |jmd 
easy passage of any sewage matter that may have to 
through them. .Drains constructed wholly fft ' 

this account are unsuitable for ordinary arainagei> ^ 



in Bmallliouse5,:aSy Irom their mode of conetrucr j freely through the di^ns, partiettlarly when the fall U 
t|bn. (of rectangular bricks and mortsu* or cement) they i very small» a$ is but too dffc^ the case. 
cannot efheienuy fulfil these requirements ; they cannot i House drains should not have d fall fromthoit 

be made perfectly air. tigbti thus allowing the escape of | head to the junction with the sewer of less than one inch, 
noxious gases and perhaps liquid matter, and the imper- 1 in every ten feet and more than this where possible.; 
fccttpns and irregularities which necessarily occur in the i unfortunately, honwer, from the prevailing custom, par- 
construction of the joints, seriously interfere with the easy i ticularly in London, of having all the kitchen offices * in 
and free passage of sewage matter, particularly when it is the basement of the house, and below the level of the 
rejuced to, small quantities of semi-liquid matter. There , streets, there is great difficulty in getting a good faU for 
is no portion of ordinary house building so likely to be ; llic house drains, which are often laid with little or no 
neglected and carelessly done as the construction of the : fall at all. We think, however, that for small houses 
drains, . and unless the Avorkmcn are thoroughly super- ; containing from eight to twelve rooms, a six-inch >pipe 
iatehdod, constant mistakes will occur which cannot be , drain (if laid to a proper fall) will lie found amply sum- 
rectifi^ after the drains are covered in and the house j cient, whilst a nine-inch drain will suffice" for houses of 
.inhabited^ without great annoyance and discomfort to the i the largest size. IMpcs of larger size than this can only 
inmates; thus, wc have known instances whore drains ‘ be required in very exceptional cases, such as schools, 


have become choked up, causing, of course, 
the most unpleasant smells in the house 
i, (which are very often put down to other 
causes), merely tlirough the carelessness of 
the workmen, who in building the drains, 
have allowed large pieces of mortar to tumble 
. into the drain— this is a very common occur- 
rence in brick drains. I 'or 
these' and other reasons wc 
confidently tecommend pipe tf, 

drainage as being in every 
0 way preferable to brick, par- m 
licularly for ordinary sized % 

houses ; great care, however, 

« should also be taken in their >J 

construction. Wc think the m 

best 4ram-pipcs that are now m 

made are the vitrified stone- 
ware ; these are to be pre- 
ferred to the glazed earthen- 
ware pipes which arc cheaper, ffl 

but are iieither so strong g | 

nor durable as the ^vitrified, m j ■. 

and the inside is apt 
become corroded with the m p| 

sewage matter, which, when 
removed, causes the half- 
burnt earthenware to ab- ' 

sorb the foul water, and thus 
the pipe soon becomes de- 


Fig I. 


hospitals, and manufactories, or where there 
may be large quantities of watci* used. A 
five-inch soil pipe will be found sufficient for 
water-closets, and from one and a half to 
llircc inches for the waste pipes of sinks. 
Caro should be taken to see that the joints 
of the drain pipes are properly executed in 
. cement of the best quality, 

I and not in clay or mortar, 
it being of the greatest im- 
porlance to prevent the pcssi- 
bility of any escape of effluvia 
or liquid matter through thq 
joints. 'I'he pipes should be 
• laid with their socket joints 

in the direction of the fall. 
In cheaply built houses it is 

nf>t an uncomnion practice 

for workmen to connect to- 
gether drain pipes of unequal 
diameter, concealing the ill- 
• fitting joints by cement. We 

need not say that such a 
dangerous practice will be 
sure to attract attention 
. sooner or later, as, in truth, 
all the dodges that may be 
resorted to by careless work- 
men in indifferently built 
houses. The connection be- 


cayed and worthless. There can be no falser economy i tween the house drain and the public sewer^s a matter of 
than the use of inferior materials for drains, for if they are j such importance* that it is now generally undertaken by 
fiot properly constructed in the first ^instance and of good the district board of works, under the direction of their 
materials, they are sure to become an endless source of own surveyor a'^d workmen ; and in London and most 
annoyance. Soil pipes from water-closcia when possible I towns it is the duty of Hie board of works to see that 


they are sure to become an endless source of own surveyor a'^d workmen ; and in London and most 
Soil pipes from water-closets when possible towns it is the duty of Hie board of works to see that 
should be of lead, not iron or carthcnwaic, the latter are ;dl house drains are properly constructed and trapped, 
<if course cheaper than lead, and galvanised iron pipes are and they have power to compel the owners to have the 
therefore very wmmonly used in cheaply built houses, same altered and improved when not so done. We may 
They are not,‘haw6vcr, to be recommended, as they arc add that the i^evel of the drains should, always be kept 
sure to corrode in the inside and require repair, which, as high as possible, so that the connection with the 
/■“from the ordinary position of soil pipes inside houses, sewer maybe above the invert. It is not an uncommon , 
J eitlber in angles or in chases in the walls, is always to be j pr;j.cticc to find houses built in new districts before the 
avbtd^ as much as possible. Waste water-j)ipcs from ' roads arc properly formed and the main, drainage com- 


sinks miiy be of lead or earthenware, though lead are of | pletcd, and in such cases cesspools are made in the real* 
Com*Se preferable ; great care should be taken that they ! of the house's to receive the drainage until the in.ain se^wqr 
arc notJpade too small, as from the greasy matters that j is formed; and when the connection is mad|, betwen 
are sure .to -pass through them, they ai*c soon apt to get j the house drainage and the sewer, the cesspool is apt to 
choked* • ^ he forgotten or not properly emptied and filled up, thus 

respect to the size of drains, the! causing great annoyance. , 4 


Inf to be retnembered is that, whilst they are made Traps . — Wi> come now to. perhaps the most itaportatrt. 


sufficfe^;^y to ensure an immediate discharge of tdl i portion of our Subject-— viz., the trapping of drains or the^ 

ftw? ‘Hiattcr that may have to pass Arough them, at the I means that are generally takdWv^o prevent the <^cape of 


me; Hiattcr that may have to pass Arough them, at the 
onetime, care should be taken tliat tJw^y are not made 
too large to: eh&iirc this object. There is qpitc oa much 
danger ip jiayiig the drains too large as loo small, as in 
,thc former!' ease, ^vhen scwajT<» matter is reduced in 
Quantity apt to .bcc<fcrie slavish, and will not pass 


means that are generally takdlffeo prevent the <^cape of 
foul air frtiPn the drains or sewers into l^ouscS 
'rhe preservation of the purity of air in dVery house, and' 
thcrcrOre t# a great esfent /he health and comfort’ of 1:hc 


CASSELti HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


guJdUig everything Connected Mrith house lead into the water-closets to assist in fltishmg;lhe 

3 rain 3 , so the fturtiber of connections that may have to be There is also a junction l^etween the rain-water pipe and the 
formed with the drain should, be as few as possible, as drain. In adcution to this the head of the driwh would be 
ea^ junction will Require to be separately trapped* in ventilated by the rain-water pipe, of which We shall speak 
addition to the connection between the drain and the presently. All the traps are indicated on the plans by the 
main sewer. The traps should be of fne simples^ form, letter T. The water-closet on the ground floor istraj^e^ ' 
and the least expensive ; perhaps the best form of trap with a D trap (as being a superior closet), while the 
«and jthe least liable to get out water-closet in the ba^meiit 

of order or require cleaning ^ P i- — would have a stoneware pan 

\s the eommon trap, ip'-ll n n iriTnili^Siil 11^1^ and syphon trap; there would * 

made of the same maferial and ^ « ’ "tIISIIBi he a syphon trap also at- the 

of the same length as the f | I f l l JJ__ foot of the rain-water pipe, and 

drain pipe. One of tlicse traps | | 2 M _ there should also be a cast- 

should be inserted at the foot I ^ ^ syphon trap to the lava- 

of every soil or waste-water | II f I tory and sink, but no bell 

pipe where it is connected with z=b^h5E=±:r_ >1 traps are used, the sink having 

the house drain, and also at ] jr— t merely a grating to prevent the 

the junction with the sewer. passage of rubbisn. Under- 

Should there be only' one ncath the foot of the rain-water 

water-closet to the house, it may be situated near to the pipe, a small brick cesspool about fourteen inches square 
sink, so that the refuse water may enter the same trap as should be constructed, covered with a five-hole sink stone 
the water-closet, and so help to flush the drain. Tn all to receive all rubbish that is sure to be washed down the 
cases, however, the drain should be flushed with water ]u’pc, and which it is desirable to exclude from the drain, 
.along its course, and where the waste from the sink I'lie cesspool rnn easily be cleaned out by merely rc- 

or a rain-water pipe may not be sufficient, a supply must moving the stone covering. A sypilion trap is fixed in 

be procured from the cistern by the same, and connected with 

means of the over-flow pipe, of ' the drain. 'Phis arrangement is. 

which we shall speak presently. H EsJ.. . la 1 ^ | ^ | 1 shown in the illustration, Fig. 4;* 

With respect to the ordinary bell I 'viKr ^ Vcntilaiion of Drains \% 

traps for sinks and areas, much "1 ^ .another matter that is not so 

objection has been found in con- J smokihc roqw. ^ generally attended to as its 

sequence oftlic facility with which M ^ ^ importance deserves, lu most 

they are apt to get out of order ; S houses the onlv mode of ven- 

this more often arises, however, t dating the drains is by means 

from their misuse than from any g® of the rain-water pipes ; when 

gi'cat fault in their constniction. 3 this is the case, the head of the 

Thus, through the carelessness ^ I rain-water pipe should on no 

of servants, the wa^^le pipes often 1 account be situated near any 

get choked up with grease and windgw (aj is very often the 

other matter which should not be allowed to enter the ' case), thus allowing the entry of foul air direct from the 
trap at all. The bell trap is then, of course, remov 'J ' ilr.iins into the bedrotuns. The better plan is to construct 
in order to clear away the obstruction, and put on one j a proper ventilating pipe or sliaft direct from the dmins, 
side for a time (perhaps gets brokcui), allowing, of cour.S(', ' and icrmiiialini: above the roof, where the foul air is per- 
the free ingre.ss of loul air into the house not only from ' harmless ; another plan would be to utilise tall 

the house drain, but the sewer. The remedy adopted in , i himncys as ventilating shafts; in any cast; the ventilation 
some cases of soldering the top ‘ of drains is a most important 

of the bell trap down is, per- mailer, and sliould be as near 

haps, worse than the disease, ; the head of the drain as pos- 

as this will not prevent the ac- however gocA 

cumulation of grease. Various ^ ' i may be their construction, ate 

imprbvemcnts have been made ^ ^ alw ays liable to get out of 

in thb ordinary bell traps. ^ U I ff — ff T”" order, and cannot be implicitly 

The accompanying drawings ^ • X /X. ff ’“■* rciiod upon to prevent the pas- « 

show tl^e complete arrange- of foul air, as the water 

ment of the drainage for water- 1.., , — in tiieni may become dried up 

#;losct 5 , lavatory, sink, and yard ^ ^ ^ by evaporation, 

for an ordinary house, in which Inspect ivn ef 

thin chief object has been to r ] concluding these remarks upon 

COHect all the waste-water pipes ^ drainage, wc w'ould add that it 

at ^hj^d of the drain behind the watcr-closcts, in order is nio -t important to Irive ready access to the drains for 
tp flush 'the drains along their entire length. * ihe purpose' of inspecting or cleansing them. Most people 

The bMcment plan, J'ig. 4 j shows a scullery twelve feet arc a.;quainted Avith llie serious inconvenience of being 
by righfiteet sqc bches, with copper and sink ; behind this obliged to have the drains uncovered ; thus it is most 
there ii a water-»closct*for servants ; on the g/ound floor limptu umt, in tlic first place, that the tlrains should be so 
^boii^F'g. 3, a. smoking or gentleman’s room, with fireplace Lud a.i to cause the least possible inconvenience when 
'jm4 kvatory;and.»i\othcrwa 4 er-tlo 9 etabove 4 hc one below, this is icquircd to be done ; and we should very strongly 
2, shows the lead or zinc flat ahoA'c, iirgi- every one wlio rents or purchases ;t house to prq- 
wJ^hid^tern to supply tbfWvo watcr^^^ cure from the builder a rough plan, the preparation 


cases, however, the drain should be flushed with water 
.along its entire course, and where the waste from the sink 
or a rain-water pipe may not be sufficient, a supply must 
be procured from the cistern by 
means of the over-flow pipe, of * 
which wx shall speak presently, n ™ .. . fa 
With respect to the ordinary bell | 

traps for sinks and areas, much |a’ 

objection has been found in con- J smokimc room. W 
sequence oftlic facility with which |j ^ 

they are apt to get out of order ; S 

this more often arises, however, 
from their misuse than from .any 
gi'cat fault in their constniction. 

Thus, through the c.'irelessness 
of servants, the wa.3ie inpcb often 
get choked up with grease and 

other matter which should not be allowed to enter the 
trap at all. The bell trap is then, of course, remov 'J 
in order to clear away the obstruction, and put on one 
side for a time (perhaps gets brokcMi), .'illoAving, of cour.S(', 
the free ingre.ss of loul air into the house not only from 
the house drain, but the sewer. The remedy adopted in 
some cases of soldering the top 
of the bell trap down is, per- 

haps, worse than the disease, 

as this will pot prevent the ac- , 

cumulation of grease. Various ^ ■ j , 

imprbvemcnts have been made ^ ^ p 

in thb ordinary bell traps. ^ < 

The accompanying drawings ^ • N. / 

show complete arrange- 
ment of the drainage for w.iier- 
^loscts, lavatory, sink, and yard 
, for in ordinary house, in which 
the chief object has been to 

COHect all the waste-water pipes ^ 

at fife hj^d of the drain behind the watcr-closcts, in order 
tp flush the drains along their entire length. * 

The b^cment plan, 4, shows a scullery twelve feet 
by righf met sqf; inches, with copper and sink ; behind this 
tnere is a water-closet* for servants ; on the g/ound floor 
^ F'g. 3, a. smoking or gentleman’s room, with fireplace 

, ^^atory 1 andanothcr wajer-tloset aboverfhc one below. 

TJfe % shows the lead or zinc flat above, 

, a cistern to supply tbfVlvo water-closets, lavatory, and 

a small skyligiit to light the tvEtcr-elisct. The 


The remedy .'idoj)tod in 


Jcu lUrj/ 


. ^ , ^ . of which need cost but very little, showing the compfet^/ 

shotVii in Fig, i, is taken through the two rooms systenv<?f the^drainage. 5 iomc people are of opinion^that 
and bdth the water-closeu, isf intended A shcAv the' drains should never be laid inside the house ht all, and that' 
various soil and water pipds^vith their conncqtionSf &c* all water-closets and sinks should be situated^dose to! an 
The vtete pipes from the lavatory aoKl sinkaie intended to external wall, so that the soil and refuse water majt be 



; ggo 
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. diad^rgcd into the drain otit$ide the house. No doubt 
thw would be an excellent plah, its it would, in a great 
measure, prevent much annoyance *to tlic inmates of a 
house; but, unfortunately for many reasons, it is very 
, difficult t0 4::arry out more particularly in towns, where 
' the walterrGloset is otten placed in the yard, or in the rear 
* of the and ■ has to be connected with the main 

, seweir which runs alCng the street in front. Wc think, 
hbWev^r, that the inconvenience of the plan now generally 
adopted in towns, viz., of caiTying the drain through the 
houhO, is , capable of being reduced to a minimum by 
stopl^ adopting ordinary precautions, and seeing that the 
Wodc is ihoroughiy ^n 6 .*eMcu'ntly carried out. 

. We have endcavou^^ these remarks upon drainage 
render the subject as intelligible as possible to our 
In conclusion, we would again say that it is a 

- never be neglected, and we earnestly 

- . t^brhih^nd any of our readers who may intend purchasing, 

^ or building, a house, to ascertain that at least 

iftdrce conditions have been fulfilled with regard to the 

. I. That the house. haJi a separate and distinct drainage, 
'properly connected with the main sewer. 

2. Tliat the house drain is efficiently constructed of 
^ proper stoneware pipes laid to a sufficient fall. 

3, That all connections with the chain are properly 
.trapped to prevent the escape of foul aij . 


; THE HOUSEHOI.D MECHANIC. 

'■ . GAS. 

A PitOMiR. and correct understanding of the composition 
gas, and the best appliances for the obtaining of arti- 
^ ficlai light -and heat from it, is one of the most important 
l^aochesf of domestic economy ; and when wc consider 
thei; frightful waste resulting from a want of appreciation 
of its principles, and of the danger of fire or explosion 
' which may arise to a community from ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part ‘of aiifr single individual, wc feel sure 
that U Is impossible to make the subject too plain, or to 
bestow too much attention upon it.' How many hunent- 
ablc accidents wotild have been avoided, even by a most 
superficial knowledge, it is needless to mention ; but we 
- feel that few people appreciate the necessity of economy 
pf gas as its real importance and magnitude w^ould war- 
rant. Coal gas is obtained from various kinds of coal by 
distillation at a gpsat heat, different varieties of that 
mineral producing more or less economical results. We 
do not, nowever, intend even to touch on the manufacture 
of gas in the present paper, although we may in some 
future paper give sufficiently clear instructions to enable 
■ ' those of our correspondents who live in neighbourhoods 
^ . -where gas is hot procurable, to make it for themselves. 

/ We have here to ‘'deal with the consumption of the manu- 
*.,feiprbrcd article in the best possible way. Nor is it for 
'-^Jl^ .here to deal with the chemical composition of gas, 
i' is absolutely necessary in order to 
f .4^ the ijrinciples of its combustion, though wc 

^ ^ '9k^ 'have., in 'the course of our article, to consider the 
use pf gas in the house, whether for warming or lighting, 
.and' ^ , bearing on the health of the occupants. 

or carburoited hydrogen, is a certain known 
'COihBiiiatlGfjti the gaseous elcmcrtt hydrogen and par- 
ticles oif in a vqjatile form. . Other elements mixecf 

with tbp gas 'in ite first stage of manufacture are, to a 
certain esaent, altnough not altogether, cleared away in 
after process rif purification. Pv-jc hydrogen, bjr ttself, 
is incombustible, and will , only burn wdicn in combination 
’"with oxygen gas or fxtihOS|ftieric air ^hontaimngoxygen. 

pure hydrogen, when burnt in pombinsitlbh \rifh 
pir; pfrfy a amount of light, yet it 

i evolves : great w a proper amount of car- 

: boniferems iaro suffi- 


cicnt quantity of hydrogen to mate them perfectly 
incandescent— that is. white hot- the greatest possible 
ligjit is obtained. We therefore see that wc Can burn 
gas in tiro totally opposite ways, the object being to 
produce perfect combustion, and the utter consumption 
of the carbon therein contained, thereby obtaining thg , 
greatest possible amount of ^heat ; the other IxSihg, th^ 
burning of hydrogen and oxygen in just such .proportiofia 
as will produce the greatest incandescence in the par- 
ticles of carbon, and consequer^ the greatest light,-, 
Let us illustrate this by a simple experiment. Light ati' 
ordinary burner, Uirn it up to the best light it will give, 
and examine it closely. At the lowef portion of the flame 
an intense blue colour appears for some distance up, where ’ 
thp heat of the combustion hits been sufficient to liberate 
the innumerable solid particles of carbon, and to make 
them white hot. Now turn up the burner to it® highest*, 
extent, and, if the pressure is sufficient, the gas will rush 
out with violence, combining with the air imperfectly, 
the carbon not being .^exposed to the heating action 
sufficiently long to become incandescent. It will thus 
be seen that the quantity of gas consumed is no cri- 
terion to the amount of light produced. If this fact is' 
borne in mind, it will explain the reason for the precise- 
forms of gas-burners we shall have to refer to hereafter. 

It will be ncccssar>% for distinction's sake, to tlividc the 
whole subject into two hcads—viz., lighting by gas and 
heating by gas. Let us, however, first look into the more 
practical question of getting a supply of g.is to burn, 
and examine ,thc network of pipes which bring it to us, 
before we go too deeply intq thcor)\ Wc will suppose 
that our reader has taken a house into which gas is not 
laid, and we will trace through each detail he will have to 
look to in order to get it. First find out the gas comptiny 
who have mains on the road, to whom write and state tlic 
number of burners required. The company will then 
take the expense and^ responsibility of bringing in a 
service from their main into the house. It is necessary 
for them to communicate with the parish authorities before 
disturbing the roadway ; but the householder has no 
trouble whatever in the mailer. The company will also 
supply a meter (properly tested and attested by a Goverri- 
ment inspector) at a certain fixed cliarge, or, if tlic con- 
sumer desires it, at a regular yearly rental ; or the consumer 
may supply his own meter if he likes, but in .any case the 
inspector's seal is necessary before fixing. The service- 
pipe once insida the house, and the meter brought, the 
responsibility falls, on the householder, whoso gas-fitter 
noiv takes up the matter. A tap should be fixed on the 
service-pipe as sSbn aftc^^its entry into the house ais pos- 
sible, as, in case of fire or escape of gas, it should be 
altogether turned off at the taix From the tap proceeds 
a pipe, usually of “lead, to the inlet hole of the nietcr, and 
from the outlet another pipe of lead coinmuriicatcs with 
the in-door sdrvicc of pipes. The reason for these pipes,, 
being of lead seems to be for the convenience of bending 
them into the curves almost always required; but ’ 
wlVprc the substitution of iron pipes is possible, such a 
course w ould be desirable. Co.nccrning meters we ^ 
say nothing at all now, as we intend „to devote a * 

entirely to the subject The sci'vlce consists of a . 

pipes of .various dimensions, and should be 
after the manner of the arteries tgid veins in tic. kunm 
body—viz., that each set of pipes should be diminidacd iiMc* 
size as successive branches off on cither side redu^ the 
work it has & do. In an orilinary:si»5d liousc of twenty-, 
five or thirty burners, a one^i4|rJi main would be ample, 
and a tw«^.y-light meter ; but n wouM 
to continue such a size and bore a smaff of the 

whoJp luUigth, the pipe graduaHy , 

smallest size of composiriof|^pipe^i^l^is.^hoid ‘ 

of an iiicfe Interna^ and' the bore latest ^ 

the succ^esive points of consumption ar^ /, 

• ' '' .. it*' 






HOUSEHOLD ’AMUSEkENTS.^VII. 

^^iiar«ii of a tomtit Igrowth/ and sl conjtpany of intelii- 
fleiit ypttng' iheri and wdmen nmy fthd it very attractive. 

pi^son tir^ CQmmences the game uil&ertakes to/elate 
a 'Bt 6 t}r, titiiq? to begin the narrative, for thc^ story 
ihnatioe talken »p and continued by other members of the 
piiity*, V l^e drst narrator assigns to otlicrs different cha- 
racters in th^tale, er objects to be incidentally mentioned 
.40 it 5 and whenever ohe of these characters or objects is 
the person who represents it must immediately 
ttdccihc narrator’s pbee and proceed with the relation as 
best he may, until he can shift the burden in like manner. 
If his tHuagination is not very fertile, or he is unpractised 
at die game, he can relieve himself of the task by men- 
tioning, as soon as possible, an object which has its repre- 
sentative before him ; but whenever somebody more ready 
or more experienced is called upon, he will do well to keep 
the narrative up for a short time, by some play of his 
fancy, before passing it on by the introduction of another 
name. 

Throughout the game some degree of consistency must 
be preserved by the various impromptu reciters, sr> that 
the so-called story may be connected in its various parts, 
however ludicrous may be some of the turns in the tale 
during its passage from mouth to mouth. 

The rules of the game are, first, that any one who fails 
to take up the relation immediately the name he has 
adopted is uttered, incurs a forfeit. Next, that the nar- 
rator may at any time pause and point to onfc of the com- 
pany to supply him with a word, contrary to the sense of 
what ka^ gmH btforc^ which must be immediately done, 
imdcr penalty of a forfeit ; but the word given must at 
once be introduced into the narration, and this mu.st go 
on smoothly notwithstanding, or a forfeit is paid by the 
narrator. To call for a word is therefore an experiment 
which should not be tried by an unpractised siory-lollcr, 
but, in the hands of an expert who has sufficient dexterity 
to turn an awkward word to good use, adds greatly to the 
general amusement. 

To make our description more clear by illustration, wc 
will suppose one of a company to commence a romance, 
which he entitles, “ The Lovely Pettina ; or, the Merchant, 
the Prince, and the Pirate Chief.” He allots sonic of the 
characters, assuming to himself, say, the merchant, while 
the company suggest others, and also objects to be intro- 
duced, such as sea, sJiifs, bales, black fla^, ci/tlass, dagger^ 
until every one present is provided with a name, td 
wldch he must respond. . The first narrator then proceeds 
in something like the following sifain ; — 

f* Once^upon a time there dwelt, in the city of Nowhcrc- 
in-Particular, a merchant, who traded with all pans of the 
world, and was renowned for his w'calth. Besides heaps 
of O^noy, he had vast stores of Indian shawls, nose-rings, 
tjpm^awks, jews -harps, guano, and anchovies, with dia- 
,10004^(9 macadamised, flints, and other precious 

Bu^ above all his possessions, he prized his ot^y 

: The fame of whose beauty had gone wdicre- 

sailed. She was believed to be the lovc- 
When she walked in the garden 
the mwers turned thelr^cads to look at her. and drooped 
'Heir, own afterwards, while the birds admiringly called 
Sweet, Biveet, swe The merchant *' — ‘ 

, ;C more for her amwble quali- . 

, he looked at her he felt 

some Otoe for a word, anir receives 
that she' had 
mirmers^vifUhmt some 'sovereign lining 
her 'his thlbhe; ' ' AtTeogt^ ftie news : 
day across the ; 


5 >ir.r-"That her fame had reached the court of the 
Emperor of all thc^ Indies and of several other places 
besides, and that ,his eldest son was on his way 'tp seek 
her for his wife. "The name of ‘ *; 

Prtnce.-*^^*V/ks Kamjamjee Howareroumabhoy,;- 
when he heafd of her charms he had (looks for a wo^d, V 
and gets skedaddled ”) skedaddled as quickly aspossihle 
into his fathePs presence, and, knocking his.i{kea» 
times on the floor, according to the custom of the cpuntSry,; 
humbly asked permission to go and pay court to the * 
beautiful PetttnaJ * — ’ > . , ; 

Pettina, — “The Emperor was in one of his most amiable 
moods. The merchant*^— 

Merchant, — “ Had just sent him twelve tons of explosive 
lollipops, of which he was very fond, but they had nar? 
rowly escaped falling into the hands of Crossbones, the 
ph-atc chiejy — 

Pirate Chief. — “Waving his sceptre three times round 
his head, the emperor looked at the prince”^ 

Prince, — “And, smiling affectionately, pdinted to the 
door with the simple remark, ‘Hook it!’ Ramjamjcc 
obeyed, and as he vanished, the emperor, with great dig- 
nity, took off his slipper, richly adorned with jewels, and 
threw it after him, for luck. The prudent lad l^astily , 
picked it up, and put it in his pocket to help, to pay 
expenses, for it v/as his intention to take with him .severed 
bales * 

Bales, — “ Of Cashmere nightcaps for the giants of Pata- * 
gonia, where he intended to touch on his way. As soon 
as possible he started, but not without taking with him a 
wonderful dagger, — 

Dagger,---'‘^\V\iich had been given to him by his grand- 
mother, and which was said to h.avc been fashioned by a 
great magician. This dagger had the peculiar power of , 
twisting itself up into three knots in the body of a person 
struck with it, so that it made a very — (looks for a ivord, 
and has given him “ beautiful”) bcautiftil case fora doctor, 
and few people who ran against it wished to try it a second 
time. Very proud of it was 

““And he had made some verses upon it, which 
were set to music b)' a composer, vcr>" celebrated in 
thosq countries, and known by the name of Oftenbark., 

He had gone some distance on his journey, and was one 
evening whistling ‘The Dagger of my Grandmcrther ’ on 
the qiiarlcr-deck of his shipi' •- 

Ship, — “When, low on the horizon, there appeared a 
(nods for a word, and “porcupine” is given him) porcu- 
pinc-like object, which proved to be the vessel, bristling^ 
with masts, of the pirate chief — 

Pirate Chief Wq liad heard of the sailing of Ram-, 
jnmjee How\ircyoiimabhoy, and had sharpened his- 
cut/assp — 

Cjstlass, — “Making a solemn vow to take his vessel, ^ 
kill him, and sell all his treasures for the improvement 
of. his own model farm. .So now, hoisting the black 

Black flag, — “He made all sail after his prey, and -a 
terrific combat ensued.” 

Here wc may leave the stor>', as the rpader will guess 
how the prince would probably be madcy in the course of 
the narrative, to vanquish the pirate, and to be successful 
in his suit for the hand of the fair Pettina. We have 
given no indication of the incidental forfeits, but the* 
game would scarcely proceed so far as this Without giving 
rise totseveral. It will be obsex^cd, too, that the cha- - 
racter of Pettina, for instance, is supposed to have .been 
assigned to a lady Unfamiliar with the game, who is therci 
fore anxious, as soon as the narration comes to her turn, , , 
to pass it on to soitfc one else. • v ' 

Any fikgrce of humour or gravity may l>c imported into ^ 
the pastime, accortUng to the disposition of the eSwnpatay^. 

' who may, if they please, choose some sentitn#ntal, 
torical, or fairy-tale subject, as that of their “ romance*^' 




BOME^C surgery,' ^ 


DOMESTIC .iSl^ERY. ^ 

■ VAKIOU,S'';t:<!iC>'A'i’ ailments/ 

A Cold m ihi a vei^ common 

mmI consists in an in%mod condition of the Oiembrane 
" cpvcriog the eye-bnlj and lining the eyc-lids, and is often 
dee, as the nahie implies, to exposure to a draught. The 
as if some dnst had got into the eye, and can 
j^ni^times he hardly persuaded to the contrary ; the white 
cl the eye itself is seen to be reddened, and there is a con- 
stant of blinding scalding tears. The best treatment 
is to foment Abe eyes with pure warm water, or better, 
Vith .water in which two or ihrce^ crushed poppy-heads 
boiled for half an hour, to extract tneir sedative 
A shade should be worn over the eyes in the 
of fomenting, and a dose of rhubarb and mag- 
should be administered. If the inflammation does 
hbt'^^bside in a day or two, a doctor should be consulted, 

; if possible ; but, if this is not possible, good will probably 
he done by ’dropping into the eyes, two or three times a 
. day, some solution of sulphate of ssinc or w^hitc vitriol, in 
the proportion of one grain to two table-spoonfuls of water. 

Strumous children, especially when improperly fed, 
often suffer from another form of inflammation of the eye, 
in which the chief symptom is intolerance of light, the 
child using its hands^ exclude the light as much as pos- 
sible, or, if in bed, burying its head beneath the clothes. 

* ^fhese cases require careful local and constitutional treat- 
, menty fpr which medicil advice should be sought ; but, 
wanting this, the little patient will be much relieved by 
having its eyes frequently bathed with cold water, and 
wearihg a green shade over them. 

‘ New-rborn children occasionally suffer from another 
disease of the eye, of which the chief symptom is a dis- 
charge of yellow fluid or pus from beneath the lids, which 
aate apt to be glued together by the discharge drying on 
them* This is a very serious affection, since the sight of 
the eye may be utterly lost if it is neglected, and medical 
advice should, theroforc, obtained. In its absence, the 
eye should be carefully w'ashcd out several times a day 
with warm water, and a lotion of alum, in the proportion 
of ten grains to an ounce of water, be thoroughly applied. 
Jn doing this, the greatest care must be taken not to con- 
vey any of the yellow fluid into the eye of another person, 
since it is highly contagious,’ and will certainly lead to 
violent inflammation of any eye it happens to touch. 

In wasfliing a child*s eye, the best plan is for one person 
to hold it firmly on its back with its head secured between 
^*thc hnecs of the nurse who is to wash it, and its body rest- 
, ing on the knees of the assistant. Gently separating tho 
eye-lids with the fore-finger and thumb, the nurse then lets 
the water or lotion trickle in between them from a small, 
clean, and soft sponge,. then wipes the lids gently with the 
aponge, and repeats the operation on the opposite eye. 

' when cyc-ctrops have to he applied, the same position 
^ ; jjfliould be adopted, and the drops may be conveniently 
* iCt^tracted from the phial and inserted between the lids 
an ordinary quill-pen, the nib of which has been 
routined off. In making a shade for the eye, a piece of 
card^ard lorgc enough to cover both eyes, and shaped 
out lq.a$ to fit the forehead, should be covered with green 
' silk, and attached by a ribbon round the forehead. 

' A in the Eye is a little abscess formed at the edge 
of the cye4td by the inflammation of one of the little 
follicles which lubriefte its edge. , It generally occurs in 
persmis out of Nalth, or in strumous children, and is apt 
io occur again add again until the hcakh is improved. At 
the cornmeacement of the disorder, the part is sure to be 
.swoQen and re^ a^d .feels hot ami uncomfortablti to the 
patient ; . then it, to throb, and matter foKtiSt as is 
shown by the yellpw pb&tt in the centre of the "stye," 
When th^ ia,let oiig or.dK^^rges itself, the inflammation 
' substdeSf and the ud. w rapidly. In the early 


>tdge, the only treau&ent to bathtf the bye 
jV^th hot water, and at sflght to put ^ 


steady enough to allow this to be done without dang^ to 
' the ^ye, though ^ere is a popular but unfounded preju* 
dice that any interference with a stye leads to the famm^ 
tion of others. a. 

The formation of an abscess on the innfT' side of^ihe 
eye, close to the nose, is a much prows serious thing, as it 
involves the passage by which . tae tears reach the .tttMf 
and will require early and' careful surgical treatment, <t>r:a 
very disfiguring scar may result. # 

IVhi/low is a very common affection, and one "which, 
in its simpler forms, may be treated domestically without 
danger. The simplest kind of whitlow is that which 
forms about the root of the nail, and which may or may 
not depend upon some trifling injury, or upon me intre- 
duction of some irritating substance beneath the skin. At 
first the finger is found to be tender and hot, and soon a 
sense of throbbing is experienced in it. This is relieved 
by holding the inflamed part in hot water, and by poultic- 
ing ; but, in all probability, matter will form, and will be 
seen as a white fluid, either beneath the nail itself, or 
raising the skin around its root. The pain is now* severe, 
owing to the matter being pent up, and immediate relief 
will be obtained as soon as it is evacuated. If beneath 
the. nail, the best plan is to remove a small wedge-shaped 
piece of the nail with sharp pointed scissors, so as to 
reach the point where the matter lies, and this can be 
generally eiffeted withctiit pain to the patient. If the skin 
ai'ound the nail is distended w'ith the matter, it should be 
freely incised with a lancet or sharp and clean penknife, 
and this operation, though much dreaded by the patient, 
is absolutely painless, the skin having already lost its 
sensibility. 

The more severe forms of whitlow require prompt 
surgical attendance. In one, the end of the finger 
becomes violently inflamed and swollen, the mischief 
beginning in the membrane covering Jthe bone. Then an 
early and free incision down to the bone is absolutely 
necessary, in order to save it from destruction ; but fortu- 
nately, even in neglected cases, it is seldom, if ever, 
necessary to perform amputation for this complaint, the 
surgeon being able to extract the piece of dead bone, and 
leave a very useful though somewhat shortened . finger, 
Tn another and more severe form of whitlow, the matter, 
forms in the finger and palm of the hand, both of which 
become immensely swollen ; and here a skilful incision is 
necessary, in order to evacuate the matter without damag- 
ing the import^t structures of the palm of the hand, or 
leading to stiffness of one or more of the fingers.' In case 
the assistance of a surgeon cannot be obtained, it may be 
mentioned that the proper place, to incise this form of 
whitlow is in the central line of a finger., and just at the 
point where it joins the hand. The incision should l?e 
not more than half an inch long, and should always be on 
the palmar surface, or under side of the finger. 

Abscesses may form in any part of the body,, and arc 
often only evidences of deeper-seated mischief,, for which 
medical itdvicc should be at once procured. In 
disease of the spine, leading to projection 
and what is commonly called “ broken 
very commonly forms, without any special patoj in the 
upper part of the thigh, and the same kind^ in , 

beWnesseA in other p^i^ the patiem/experfoftcm^ 
pain,' but having an clastic swelling, in 
and charactiriistic sehsation*l6;f'e to the the - 

edntaineS^dtrid, may be readily fmgern. 

These chronic or edd abscesses iho8ta dways be aub- 
mittbd to^a medical ifiaii, as they may be df 
ance, ai^d their treatment ‘requires abU agteni^ 

- The more acute abscesses have much sanie synrptoins 
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^lelftjE.lkeat; ndaesis, and fettd^ess of 
the patUt ’foUo^Me^ hy a throbbmg and tensiosi of the 

skin from the pmence of matter withm. Pdt 4 lticihg and 

treatment and, if pur- 
sueci doubt lead to the breaking of 

4» ah^ss and the relief of the patient. ♦ Many days will, 
however, be cbnswraed in the process, during all >wliich 
ithe patient be worn out with pain and want of rest, 
a mdiientary incision by a surgeon's skilful hand 
will give idimadiate«an4 permanent relief. It is very mis- 
.jtaken kindness for the friends to abet a patient in refusing 
to submit to a moment's pain, in order to obtain a cure; 
and the patient is usually ready enough to express grati- 
tude to those who have been #cruel only to be kind," 
the moment the relief is experienced. 


patient is often so much reduced by ^ bam she has 
undergone as to be tihabTe to nerve hetwf tp. austa^ 
this necessary operation, unless her friends aib’ very firm 
in supporting the ^surgeon in dping bis duty. A mttk- 
abscess, like any, other, may, as already mentWed, bife&-k. 
under prolonged poulticing, but only at the expense Of 
great suffering and very considerable permanent dansage 
tu the bredst, owing to the matter burrowing in sever«|.l 
directions. In some cases it may be advisable to administer 
chloroform to the patient before interfering surgically, feit 
the necessity and advisability of this must be left edtipely 
to the medical man. ^ 

Bo/h are very common, and very painful affections, and 
arc usually found in persons who have got into a low state 
of health. A boil very generally begins in a little pimple. 


JfftiA Abscess is one of * the most common forms of | and if this is protected 'from irritation by being covered'* 
abscess, and is met with in mothers who either h.avc been j with a piece of soap-plaister, whilst the general health is 
obliged to wean their child suddenly, or who suffer from j improved by change of air and altered diet, very probably 
“sore nipples," which incapacitate them from nursing. < there will be no further trouble. If, however, a regular 
Sore or chapped nipples are more apt to arise after a first I boil forms with a red surface and great tenderness, it had 


than after a subsequent confinement, 
and may be generally avoided by 
taking the precaution to harden the 
nipple by bathing it with weak brandy 
ana water for a few days before the 
birth of the child. If the nipple is 
very much flattened, it should be 
drawn out^ with a breast-pump or 
glass, or a healthy child of a few 
months old may be put to the breast 
as soon as there is any milk. When 
the nipple has unfortunately become 
sore, the best plan is to protect it 
with a nipple-shield of glass, and to 
.dry it thoroughly after being u'*ed. 

Almost any stimulating lotion will 
then effect a cure; borax, alum, or 
white vitriol, in solution, arc all 
favourite remedies ; but perhaps the 
most successful is the application 
of a solution of nitrate of .silver 
(two grains to the ounce of water) 
with a camers-hair brush, three or 
four times during the day. 

When from any cause a mother 
is unable to nurse her child, tlu; 
breast is apt to become gorged w'ilh 
milk, and unless this is got lid of, • 
mfiammation and abscess are i)ietty sure to follow'. 


better be poulticed, and cither allowed 
to break, or— a great saving of time 
and pain a narrow^ knife or a. sharp 
blade of a pajr of slender scissors 
being pushed into the centre bf it, 
and to the. depth of half an inch, will 
allow the matter to escape with itn- 
mediate relief. Prolonged poulticing 
of a boil is apt to bring out a crop of 
troublesome pimples around it, and it 
is well, therefore, to protect the sur- 
rounding pans with a piece of linen in 
which a hole is cut to fit the infiamed 
surface and allow' of the poultice reach- 
ing it. \yhen a boil has broken, It 
heal.s up readily enough under any 
simple dressing — either a little sper- 
maceti ointment or a piece of wist 
lint under oil-silk. The nostrums 
vulgarly employed to “bring boils 
to a head"— such as soap and sugar, 
or the yellow basilicon ointment— ^ 
arc useless, and much better avoided, 
as they only serve to irritate the 
skin. 

Carbuncles arc much more serious 
affections than Vjoils, which, however, 
they much resemble, except in being 
By i larger, and therefore more dangerous to the patient. Cat'-’* 



the u.se of the breast-pump, or gonrle and equable j bunrles usually attack the nape of the neck, the back, &c,, 
pressure with the hands, much •relief can be aftorded, | in uid people, and as thi? most careful treatment of these 

diminishing a iTcciions is required from their very commencement, no 


and attention must then be directed to 
the fiow of milk to the breast by rubbing it w ith warm 
sw<!^ oily or better, by smearing it with extract of belhi- 
d:>nna mixed w'ith equal parts of glycerine. . At the same 
^m]e the diet of the patient shoukl be reduced, and a dose 
.of Spsom salts given every morning. IJy these means a 
mi^-abjscei&s may often be averted, particularly if t^je 
br^st 'ish well supported in a sling, arranged as follows : — 
k^n^ercnief being folded so as to form a triangle, 
kib applied obliquely across the chest, • with the 
.i^A^ht pa|t Immediately below the breast, one end passing 
tihe bpposi^ shoulder, and the other through the ann- 
Jpiit fA the same side, and the two being tied behind the 
'■Sfcbk. , The handkerchief being now slightly unfolded, can 
tetihiidb fO breast KTomfortably at any height 

1^ top corner can be brought up over the 

listened the neck, as shown in the 
fiqt'if an al>scess unfortunately ^rms, as 
wm'lie tnuiwA fa)^ftxe occurrence of a shivering fit and the 
tktoMriiig pain in the breast,^the Advice of i sutfeon 
be .annnediately sought'Jiif it has not 1)cep b^are, 
in Jtfrwibiit he may give rdef by an early incision. The 

•f * 


lime should bo lost in consulting a medical man. 


COOKING. 

BROTHS. • 

In England, a large quantity of good wholesome broth 
is thrown aw'ay, or given to the pigs. The poor will 


hardly accept it as an addition to their usual fare ; they 
only care to have it when they are ill, to be taken medi- 
cinally, as a sudorific. On tne other hand, in the south 
ff France especially, no broth that is eatable is wasted. 
Even after boiling lish, the liquor «s carefully set aside, 
for the purpose of making battUli*baissc and other , 
fish-soups. i 

It is on account of the uneatableness of the broth and 
its consequent ]os5,lhat smoked and salted meats are less , 
economjpal for^family use than fresh meats. Through the 

e ' ar manner in which they must be boiled^, a ' 
Ity Of nutriment passes into the broth, which 
are absolutely unusable. Not only i$ the liquid.:^ 




iieiavlly with sal^ /bot it - lias taken from the which, shoulder tt; to he taken^ or lixoVLple of. thlolc' 

. -silked meat rancid patti<4<^ which render it unwhole- fiSices of the shin. We often use'the loih,^iktimg out the . 
. scibie.. Ex'en with bur moderately salted boiled beef and fillet for steaks or roasting, and making sotip with thdbone 
; of pork, the boihngs, otherwfse good, are so salt that- and upper portion boiled entire.' Now, althongh the 

only a small proportion of theni can be' used for making fiu may be made with beef ^one' other tbipge may be 

V soaps of that class are made by added, as the she of die vessel admits, as a smsdl 

usii^Jtesii m]eat, a^ them to taste, meats joint of lean mutton, a little bit of salt pork, and a 

hpt,salt^, fire not^dpbn to the same objection. * fowl— ^which latter should old; an old partridge ot 

; ^ . , ;It ;^nhbt dcriied tliat a slice of corned beef or of pigeon, or both, give the finishing touch as fsm^ meatijjs 

' leg of pork, makes now and then concerned. A wild rabbit is quite admiss^le. Zf you 

a iri^y {ijieai^liht morsel to eat. But families whose means have fresh bones, put them in, too. Put these on in /your 
, ; support their soup-kettle, allowing not more than one quart of cold 

hba&h stl^gth by a ulcntiful^upply of nutriment, water to each pound of meat. Whije it is coming to a 
, , to consider whether they should not make boil, or before, peel andl' prepare your vegetables, and * 

Savppry morsel only an occasional treat, and boil throw them into cold water; three or . four carrots 
• ^ thbir beef onsalted, as is customary over a great part of halved lengthwise ; from four to six whole onions; three 
Ae Continent. Thu boiled beef need not be always an or four lucks ; n slick of celery ; one bay-leaf ; a smsdl, 

' imapid.dish, and the nutriment contained in the broth is bunch of parsley and thyme. You may add tWo or tfafce 
yetYiConsidcrable. turnips sliced ; but note tliat turnips pUt into s<mp^ or . 

■ ' Amongst other offices which our food has to fulfil, is stews cause them to turn sour sooner than they otherwise 

the very important one of our bodies. Now the would. Skim the pot as it comes to aboil (the slower , 

' beat taken in — to say nothing of the nourishment — in the better) ; when no more scum rises and it boils, thro\if 
-broths, soups, and warm beverages, is a saving of just so in your vegetables, then skim' 'again if necessary. Y,ou 

V much fuel -food ; apropos of which, wc will quote the may put in a few clci\ cs and peppercorns, but a 

following from the appendix to Dr. Edward Smith’s should not be highly seasoned. Colour* with some sort of 
‘‘*rl-a*::tic.al Dietary ; browning— caramel or burnt sugar ds sometimes used. 

: /‘>^lierc.is less wasife in boiling than in roasting food, Burnt onions arc better, A bit the size of half a walnut 

. ,^^ntd still less in gently stewing than in broiling or roasting sui'-^'ics. A nice browning for soup may be made from 
;!> It, sinee tli3 fluid in which it is stewed contains the pea-jnells. After shelling peas, choose the cleanest ^,nd 
nourishment which has been drawn out of the food, and freshest looking shells, and put them (not heaped) on a 
Do not purchase salted meat. Hot food is both coarse earthen dish into a slow oven, and bake them 
• . .m^ 'ugrecablc and digestible than cold food. Eat hot gently till they are crisp and brown. They will then keep 
and particularly in cold weather, except in for some time in paper bags in a dry place. From four to 
of bread, where it would be wiisicful to do so. six pea-shells will brown a pot of soup. Five or six houix 
and old and feeble people need hot food more of slow but constant boiling arc requisite to bring the 
;■ :^h; strong adults. When*you arc very poor, and liave broth to perfection. Some epicures let it simmer as long 
enough to cat, do not drink cold fluids." as seven or eight. It should then be clear, limpid, of a 

‘ iJFreinch cooks occasionally put a bit of salt pork into golden amber cii^our, exhaling pleasantly the combined 
, s their always into their cabbage soup ; but it aromas of the various meats and. vegetables. This is the 
;« a snaall piecc^ just big enough to render the sea- true French At the bottom of the soup-turecn 

/Sonjtbg with salt unnecessary. A good deal of the salt put two or three crusts, or some toasted bread, or a penny 
t given out by Ih^ bacon is absorbed during the long roll cut in halves lengthwise and re-baked. Over the top 
' ; ptbeess of cooking, by the much larger proportion of fresh of the tureen hold a finc-boled cullender, and into this 
• me^t and vegetables which attract it. ladle the soup till tlic tureen is full. All floating scraps 

■ . When such things as a leg, neck, or shoulder of mutton, or shreds will thus be strained off. Before serving, let the 
a iffoast or knuckle of veal, ora couple of fowls are served tureen stand near the fire until the bread is thoroughly 
as the boilings may be converted into slock broth soaked. Some prefer the bouillon the first day, some the 

for diiuting sauces, and forinii the groundwork of many second. In thd south of - France it is often slightly 
sovips. Those from calf’s head and ok cheek require flavoured with garlic, which has the same inconvenient 
peculiar ineatment, which will be indicated. Those from effect as turnips, of making the broth turn sour sooner* 

. turjeey -have a decided flavour of the bird, which, however, If other meats beajdcs bcfcf arc used, they are reserved to 
! ^ fe; not distasteful to many. The stock-pot may also make their appearance under different disguises. After 
^3Fea*ive any lean trimmings of meat, giblets of poultry and the soup, the boilrd beef is served alone — the iouiifi^ 

’ game, bones in general (cjushed or chopped) if sweet, accompanied by the vegetables cooked with it handed ^ 
•v and any other w^ll-ftavoured remnants. Many butchers round in a septate .dish. As condiments for this simple 

■ 'aell boircs for houp- making, but it is not an economical dish, mustard, gherkins, and othe^ pickles iriay be 

to, buy them. during the season, slices of melon; and in the Sot^ rij^ ' 

^ Stock brpth should be kept simmering as long as the fresh tigs, It is understood that as soon as the ftkimntmg ' ^ . 
^ is ill. It is improved by the addition of good is done, the pot-au-fm is to be covered down ,clo^ with ^ 

, ! and slight yet perceptible seasoning. It lends the lid ; that it is always kept boiling gently, .and'ii^ 

’ , all kinds of soups, from pea-soup to mock- galloped; und that both n\eat and vegetables 

> cannot be done without it ; it lends freshest that can be, had. One tainted hone^pr sftbnk 
an additional chann to many more. And yet broth, is stale turnip would spoil the soi^ to-day, and nu&a k stifi ,, 

^ , held to. be phly^tbe A B C of cookery. worse to-morrow, • ^ . 

fov broth what you happen to have, Ratatouille , — This is a popular French mod$ of xnakii^gipK 
' yon; set wsbijc fo make ic with fresh materials^ you a savoury me« out of remnants of cold meat^ sepeciiidiy^ 

> can^t dd befttfr Hi^ HitiC pot-au-^j^^ * of cold boumiy or beef which has passed through the 

> pot on the fire) is the name of poUatt^fm. . It is not essentini^^t .the me^ should 'be ‘ 

; and vegetables, till of the mne kind, or of the same date ; be. - 

whkih is twactiseaVin, by every family whjt^h is perfectly swept If the cold meat has'lkflc'orno'fat dr 

ffitiikid Beef is generally dK its ovip, pr»cure a small quantity of .tmeoWced fat ToaeaL. 

;> foundation tJie thin ends of w ribs of bcel^ pr a cutoutrf/- 

weighing tihoe'br four pcai^ defoult latoii of aU the into pieces 
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' helped as portions with a spoonT. At Ihe bottom of a I 
(or 'Of im iron rounU-bottoined pan) put a 
Itoiod iump drippii>g, on it slice 

phb or 1*^0 la^e ibnions, brovm them, then put in your 
xiicooked ineati brown it Oust in a dessert- 

of :Sour, brown it also with thoipeat and onions, 
sitfmhg all the wliile. Then pour in graoually, continually 
stirring, a* winch' water, or broth as will nearly cover the 
\^ole» ./ #!a]fo ready, freshening in cold water, a few 
jpieiled potatdesj whole if very small, or otherwise halved, 
quartered^ ,or*slicc(J ; half-anlozen or more middle-sized 
'OniOhs turnip sliced ; a sliced carrot ; a small stick of 
celery ; a bay-leaf and a bunch of sweet herbs. In fact, 
yon may use almost •any vegeta|^les, only avoiding those 
wfaiclt discolour or give a bad flavour to the water in which 
they arc boiled. When green vegetables are scarce, you 
may help them out with dry, as haricots steeped over- 
n^ht and perhaps ready cooked. Put all these into the 
pi'cparatory stew in the and stir from time to lime, 
to prevent burning, and to bring them all successively in 
contact with the heat. When done, season sparingly with 
salt, but rather liberally with pepper, to give a decided 
relish. Then put in your cold meat, stirring till it is 
equally distributed amongst the vegetables. Take the 
fait-iout oif the fire, as it must not boil any more. Stir 
now and then, to help the meat to get impregnated with 
the sauce. Let it stand simmering at tlic side of tlie 
stove until the, liquor is so reduced by evaporation, that 
the dish jh ■which the rataiouillc is to be served will con- 
tain it all, vegetables, meat, and gravy. Tou may then 
dish it up. , 

RataUmilk Curry. persons do not like curry; 
those who do, are not agreed as to its degree of heat. To 
please all tastes, before reducing the gravy of your rata- 
foiiikc, take out a tcacupful and stir into it gradually a 
dessert-spoon or more, of curry powder. You can keep 
this warm in* a sauce-ljoat plunged in hot water. At 
the time of serving your ralatouilk^ send up with it this 
curry sauce, and a vegctablc-dish contairTing boiled rice. 
Those who like an*r>v can make one on their plate 
with the meat and vegetables from the slew 

Chicken — 'I'his is best made from an old cock or 

hen, but quickest from a >oung one. In either case let 
the fowl be fresh ; it may be used immediately after killing. 
Empty and singe it. Save the heart and liver, clean the 
giz/ard, cut off the neck close to the, body, and the legs 
at the knee-joints ; cut the neck into three pieces, split the 
head, cut off the beak, take out the eyes.# If you do not 
mind the trouble, cut off the claws, and scald the feet and 
legs to remove the outer scaly skin. If you mean to tlirow 
away the fowl afterwards (which^u French cook would, 
do), you may cut it up into joints ; if not, truss the w'ings, 
and tic it into a presentable shape with string previously 
rittsed in warm water. Set on the fowf and its appen- 
dage^, in a boiler or largo saucepan, with plenty of cold soft 
water without salt. As it comes to a boil, skim carefully. 
AfteS^’^rdst let your fowl boil or simmer over a gentle lire 
. for' «x hours if the bird was old; for a less time if 
, younger. • Take out the liver after half an hour^s boiling, 
a c^si^c-cupful of rice in cold soft winter, set it on the 
; aj soon as it begins to boiI,*sti*ain olf 
thui Wtcr, and thtow the rice into the broth a good hour 
l>al6rlC;,ttMj i)roth.is done. Instead of rice, a little pearl 
■barfe?/ bir patmed groats.may be used. Besides tendering 
il^CTrbth m^ hu^itious, they will absorb or mechanically 
with a portion of the chicken fat, thus making it 
smoother, less oiiy> ftnd consequently lighter (f digestion. 

theifowl is tender, being boiled to rags, take 

it qqtAv'h)^? \ smlto rags. Take thejproth aS 

the it an hour lo settle, then skim ofiT the 

susface and sc» it aside wkh a ^mall quantity oLliie 
it off, leaving cAly the sediment at the 
for invalids arc not the /better , far being. 


clear. It is thw re^y either for immeidiate use in the ; ' 
shape cwf brntb; or to serve as the basis of a variety of ! 
soups. Soam with salt (and pepper,, if wii^hei^ at :the 
time of serving. Catchup may be added at thb rdiO' trf 
teaspoonful to each hfi^-pint of broth. / ! ' . / - 

Boiled Fowl (xnd Rice .^ — When your fowl is done tender, • 
take it out. Fasten the liver and heart to one wing,;, the 
gizzard to the other. Have steeped a good quaiitity pf 
rice. Boil it in water, beginning cold. Whpn aR but ^ 
cooked, or in about a quarter of an hour, pour off t^r, 
water, let the saucepan stand at the side of the stove^i& 
its lid raised to dry the rice, shaking it occasioiml^. 
Then add to it a portion of the broth ana its surface tat. , 
which you had set aside, together with a good lump of 
butter. Stew the rice in this till it is completely done, 
moistening with broth if it become too thick. Seasoir 
'With salt, a little pepper, and a very little grated nutmeg. 

A boiled white onion mashed lo a pulp may also be stirred 
up with it. When thoroughly not and the rice quite 
tender, lay it on a dish under and around your iowl, 
saving a little to spread over its upper surface to mask 
any breakage in the skin or flesh. 

N.B. — Blitter or some other form of fat should always 
enter liberally in the sauces or accompaniments for meats 
which have been deprived of it, as well as of other parts 
of their constituents, by boilings for the case is not the 
same with stewing. This is imporftint, not merely as a 
I qudition of taste, but as an essential of sound nourisntnent. ^ 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To Clean Alahaster.^T^xyx^ the alabaster with warm 
soap and water, and wash it afterwards with clean water. 
Finish with clean dry flannel. Alabaster may be brightened 
up with a paste of milk, whiting, and soap. After rubbing 
it with this composition, finish with clean dry flannel 
Cheese Cement . — Take some good fresh cheese and pound 
it, wash it with warm water until all the soluble matt^ ia 
removed. Strain it thoroughly, and k will then crumble 
like stale bread. Dry it upon blotting-paper, and it wiU 
keep good for a long time. When required for use, a 
portion of the prepared cheese is pounded wnth a little 
quicklime, which changes it into a sticky mass. It may 
then be brought to a proper consistence by means of 
warm water. When ready it must be applied at once, as ^ , 
it soon dries, and cannot be melted again. This is a- , 
strong and valuable cement’ for china, earthenware, glass,, 
wood, d:c. The quicklime and prepared cheese can bn# 
kept together in a well-stoppcrcd vessel, if mixed quite 
dry and in a fine pow^der or they may be kept in separate 
vessels ready for amalgamation. , 

Whitewash . — Whiting is to bo mixed with warm water ^ 
to the consistence of cream, A little melted size is then 
stirred into the mixture. The addition of two-and-a'*half 
pounds of pow'dcred alum to every pailful of whitewash 
will make it bind better and go farther. ' 

Wax for Modelling . — To prepare this, take cqud 
quantities of bces-wax, Burgundy pitch, and- diachylon ; 
melt them together, and incorporate as much chalk as will 
form the mixture into a stiff paste. It is rolled into sticks 
of convenient size and kept for use as wanted. . 

Putty and Paint, to so/ten.’^yiiK with a solution of- 
caustic, soda, or potash, some soft soap, and lay it over old * 
^tty Of paint, and it will soon sof^n them* A paste of 
pcarlash and slacked lime, with a little water, will have 
the same effect ‘ ^ ' 

Iron P^es, to preserve^,-^\x is well known how rapidly , 
iron pipes rust in the ground, or when exposed unprotecteq. ^ 
to the damp of thc^atmbsphere. Many may be glad tb ' v 
learn thSi iroif pipe?* coated with gas tar have lainHSar ; i 
l^vonty years iti the ground without being rusteS. Tw V" 
iiton should be quite dty when the gas tar. is appK^^ ; ;r:; 
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, •ire^^ to table fried 

in and l!M‘eadH:]iunbis, Wiih ihe tail in the tnouth^ 
secured by means of a tmji^'iMrboden sKewer. These arc 
% served whole, one to each guest; .who must be careful at 
on^e.ta remove ttie Wooden skewer. 

, are split open if baked, 

* and a$ . few bones as possible served 
' u'lth each piede; 

Cod deserves a place of 
ft ttcnt' to turbot, if we observe 
^ Sshce ainongst the dishes. A 
cb^'s head and shoulders is a noble 
di^,imd a vety wholesome one, Fig. 

^hrst sever the slices that arc 
ah^dy "partly cut, and marked by 
AvO.Vs to the five corresponding B’s. 

At least cut as many of them as you 
liaVe friends to supply. Then sever 
them completely by a transverse 
stroke, of the fish-knife from 3) to c. 

A Bttle of the light gelatinous substance, called sounds, 
should be served to each person. This will be found 
at 15 , just inside the fish under the back-bone. Care must 
be observed not to break the flakes in serving the fish. 

turbot, a large plaice, a brill, and a John 
^1. dory, arc in all cases carved • 

ih tlhp same manner. The 
u$e of the fish-slice will now 
be needed. First of all Jong 
cuts .aro Jnadc from end lo 
ctjid of the flsh, as marked in 
0 $, A to B. Cut the fish 
quite down to the bone. 'I hen 
lUtike a number of slices from 
C'to n, shown by doited linos. 

A , Steel knife must next bo 
used, and sever completely 
through the bonci^ at e\Try. 
cut ttiadc where it is necessary. 

Resign it again, and resuming 
the fikh-slicc, cut quite through 
the other side ddwn to the 
napkin on which the . fish is 
lifia, and serve the pieces, 
laches and all A little of the 
W'hich will be ob- 



Fig. 27. 


Macktrel»--*To carve madkerel, dividfe tbem dowiv thb 
.liohe frcfm head to taiiJptaldng.tbV »libe bf^tne^t bxititdy 
qlT the upper side of tjhb bbj>a Cut this ^licc in half 
before removing it, and ^brvfe the pieces separatdy, the 
upper being esteemed ptderable to the tail end^ ' Then < 
put the bone asijEle, and cut other pjoriion In haSf 
alsa The fish-slice, jor a silveir;; 
knife, must be used. , ^ 

PiichardsyHirrings^StHettsi^Whft^- 
baity Sfirats , — All such small fish as 
these arc served^ whoft; the very, 
small ones several at a time. Eels 
and conger-cels are divided before 
they .Are cooked. If stewed, they 
are served with a spoon ; and when 
fried, with a slice. 

Loin of Pork is served by simply 
cutting off the chops as a loin Of 
mutton is cut, only there is no top 
part to remove. If the pork is not 
well scored before dressing, it can 
never be properly managed at table. ,, 
Aitch-bone of Beef is the only joint ^Yhich now remains 
to be mentioned : lliis is simply cut from end to end of the 
joint in thin slices, serving fat with the lean. A single, 
though rather thicl^ slice is cut off first from the centre 
of the top of the joint, and laid aside in the dish till 
, it becomes cold. The gravy 
will be found in the succeed- 
ing slices. 

Round of Beef which is 
generally salted, is cut in thin 
slices the entire size of the 
meat; a little of the fat cut 
thicker, and a trifle on the 
slant, is placed on each slice 
of the lean. Carrots are usually 
ranged round the dish cut in 
short pieces. One or two 
of these are also placed in 
every plate. 

Ribs of Beef rolled are 
carved in the same way as 
the round of beef, with this 
exception, that there is no 
fat to cut separately j the fat 
is streaked with the lean. 



Fig. »3. 


Neither are carrots served up, 

lying on the fish and round the dish, must be laid on | as ribs of beef is a roast joint. 'I'here is gravy in the 
each plate. The bones are regarded as dainties. When ' dish, which should be served over each slice of meat, .and* 
flat fish arc too small to serve* in this way they arc cut in I if there is any garnishing of horse-radish, a little may be 
three across the short w'ay, showm at the dotted lines a i gathered up .between the carving-knife and fork, and, 

‘if desired, furnished to the 


B and c to D, in Fig. 28, 

, Which represents a sole. The 
.Cbntre-piece is considered 
^he best SAtaller soles are 
/♦cut only in half, and very 
ones, and flounders, 
sc;rv<^;whole. 

— Pigeons, 
iredsted, afford 'a deli- 
and savoury though 
Mt a flight dish. Cut each 
Alf exactly through 
the, rftWdJd, as show*n hy tlie 

Ike ftdtn A tb p, in Fig. 28. It is easier to cut a pigeon in 
h^tf wh^ laid bn fes back upon thq dish, going boldly 
quhe thrbu^ the breast with sugicient w’-eight of hand to 
Jaiy^de the bonds' ^ Other birjSs, when about the 

/sjie of the *pigeohj :ini^»^be carved in a similar ^ay, by 
' simple division; t^Ms, such snipes, lahdrails, 

. ' aind larks, tltt j^ved whole. A great deal, 

. ixowem> ^cpbnds on the sire of the birds. 



Fig. 29. 


also assist tt\^m in , ^ 
and hints embodied in out "bl 
The flat fish, Fig. 28, is slv 
frontispioOC to 


gue.sts. 

Several of the dishes, for 
the carving of which we have 
set forth 

and previous j^apers, wijl be 
found represented in the 
coloured plate opposite page 
193. A reference to this will 
enable our readers, to see At 
once what oughtf^tp. be the 
appearance of such*: dishes 
when brought to table, 
carrying but the in8t;^tiolB5‘ 
iervatidbs on this, subject 
in Fig. *? of the cblo&red 

• InlSur next, arriidej/Upon 

.. 


1. •■ie work. - mmm w*Ka --..y,—- ... ■ 

subject «e to complete our ctimflikB ttijsm this veiy 
iinp^rtantobrancli ofitdomesUc is iu teto iuatn]r; 

instances disregarded, it a matter, of' tio 4ai« 
portaiic<f. '' ■' ■ 'i'f. ' ■ 
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placed^ Kotiow l^bcms are extensively need ia j 
coimtrlea sa Ite of ardficial tuinng, tot ihp — 
and protection of water for both oomeedc e ^ 
tural imrpoeesi Xir this country much ouii^M 
inconvenience^ and uncertainty are saved by tne i 
of public water-«ompaiues» who do that for til 
holder which, in a colony or 
settled district he would nave to 
himself — vir., discover a souscc froilV 
which a supply of moderately pure ^ater 
can be obtained, and then, by the^Mde 
of pipes, tubes, or other contrivsi^ei^ 
bring it to his own door* 

We will leave a consideration of the 
sources from which water is best obCaine4 « 
for a future paper, and deal with a 
case in which water has been laid cm in 
the usual manner, subject to the periodical 
turnings on and off by the water com* 
pany’s servants* In order that a spifi* 
cicnt supply should be coUeeted during 
the influx to last until the time arrives^ 
for a further supply, cistems, barrels^ 
tanks, and a whole host of other rgser- 
vous are had recourse to. In bygOUO 
da>s it was the custom to watch the 
supply-pipe during the period of indowi 
and when the stoie vessel was hllfd, a 
tap was turned, m older to prevent 
overflow, waste, and inconvenience* 
This system, although efficient 
enough when stnctly earned out, 
led to endless domestic strife when 
neglected. Water turned on during 
the absence or slumbers of the 
watcher o\erflowed the barrels or 
cisterns, deluged thc« house or court 
and causea 
confusion 
worse con* 
founded. The 
labours of the 
ingenious 
were there* 
fore directed 
to the manu* 
facture of an 
automaton,^ 
or self-act^ 
ing water-^ 
watcher, which diould be always 
on the alert and prepared to 
govern the supply, come when it 
would. This important duty is 
to some extent pmi^ed the 
common form of bial*ooclE. This 
arrangement^ although extremely 
simple in its mode of action, la 
so little understood by the ma« 
jonty of Mouse-keepers, that it 
may be well to make its pe^ 
forn^nces and shortcomi — 
clear to even the, most unmechanicaL In order to 
this, v/e must refer the reader to Fig. i in* die an 
illustration. This shows^ the cistern at a low ebb» the 
surface of the water having sunk to a low level This 
hollow metal-ball, which floats on and is supported hr 
It, sinks also and, as it drops lower and lower, its stem flW 
lever B is also depfhssedi and, like a long powerful cxcHp * 
handle, ijpadudBy turns the btoel of the cock, or tapi m 
Whidi it isisecurcid by a sguaie and pm, and thus causes 
the water to flow4 It will be observed dh tUf* i 
the cistern is Shown as nearly empty, the bail Imag 
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of wualfledlieievi^^ in jmeullurgical ebemistev wbm are 

world, 

leadf a sn at et Ml for the maniSheture « 

of wilifoi>|tt{MSS» cisterns, conduits, &c., 
remaikuf uttstnm Its unfitness for 
sudh a puprpmk is 1i)eyond dispute, and 
there Uflih bf no doubt that a great num- 
ber «r wbsoure ailments and protracted 
diseases pirhich, althbugh comlmted with 
aS the emliances and remedies at the 
command of medical science, obstinately 
retain their hold on the constitution of 
the sufforer) might be, by the aid of icare* 
ful analysis, traced to minute proportions 
of the salts of lead held in solution by 
the water in common use, and with it 
passed into the System. The quantities of 
metallic salt thus held and borne onwards 
by water are not unfrequently 
80 infinitesimal that ordinary 
tests for its detection fail, until 
laige quantities of the water to 
be expenmmted on are reduced 
and concenfrUted by the process 
of evaporation. Yet it is by the 
continued introduction of homoeo- 
pathic doses of metallic poison, that 
the strongest constitutions are gra- 
dually Inri^en down by causes which 
lie beyond the ken of friends, or 
even medical men of average attain- 
ments. 

The ease with which the metal 
lead can be 

bent, conver- 

ted into 
tubes, fused, 
cut. soldered, 
and jointed, 
tends greatly 
to induce 
those en- 
gaged in lay- 
ing down a 
water-supply 
to make use 
of It in preference 





materials^ 


to other 
and so long as lead 


water - pmes can, without a 
hreaeb of the law, be cramped 
to our limits and made to invade 
mm dweiluigsi so long shall we 

* CD contend wim the evils 
tibey with them. And here 

' we npiy^ijqpeat a len^ 
a fommr that the wide- 

iforeid noBen that filters possess 
d # ptumfi freeing water from 
tmw mipuriliesy is entirely erroneous. Gaseous and 
cofltaiwaitKn^ are to be removed by care- 
frtailfou, but solutions of mineral salts 
1 ere unacted on by any filter properly 
CO ^ mveTii A ^ intention here to 

nSnors, aa thtir lAod^ of oon- 
; adtt be (idly considered as we 
Birtbenaiare, fron. wood, glass* 
or Im lade 

* use of aa tpsaie i ^ f for foe mfoiofoGtttie of waier«ixipsi| 

W titt pat W qn , ft&i ill wUdi Oe, are w M 

■ f f- 





tiipi c, 

^ M intcm(C4«iawi^ exfOdijr 1 m 

MW «r ^ < 

^ ^ As M s^Iy ijS mter focreases in bulki iml Mght 
, of W iUke w Mtftl t)ubble, foxM |t» 

ufiMm j^ wing tide, untd at length, on J^each- 
iMttitWs as wom in Fig* 2« the inward :Qow 
la fimwd ^ tjbie tumiiig of the tap to the ahut 
$0 M wiU be at once seen that, high pr Ipw^ 
m JM vipllawa the line of surface. This condition 
Of (Wunri wpaUt be satisfactory enough, provided it would 
ihn^ laat Unfortunately, however, certain chemical 
lawf s|Uq|» in and upset mechanical arrangements. Con- 
atsAt e^KpMirc to air, moisture, and the acid impurities 
mM in eolution by water, causes oxidation of the metal 
the ball to take place. Minute pin-holc-like 
orlpoi^ lapidly form, and through these .water ireely passes. 
The bah, instead of a float becomes a sinker, keeping thc^ 
wqipiy-tap always open, and if a capacious wastc-pipc, as' 
n jMcautioa in event of accidents, has not been thought- 
fnSy provided, not only unnecessary expenditure of water, 
but nestmetion of valuable property by wet may be the 
festttt 

Not only the metal globe, but the tap as well, is not 
unfr^oenuy so much oxidised as to become inefficient. 
The batr^ of the tap at times becomes so tight m its 
pyUnder from this cause that the lever is not powerful 
* enough to Hum it In this case, too much or too little 
watet maybe sufiered to pass through it, just as the orfficc 
in the barrel happened to be turned large or sinaV when 
fnetiem ceased. So it will be seen that the ball-cock is 
liabte to derangement from several causes, which, being 
famninr to the reader, admit, in many cases, of remedy, 
or at least palliation. Modem engineenng skill has, 
however^ stopped in to the aid of the consumer of water, 
and a far inose perfect form of both supply and expense 
tap than that ju^ described has lately been introduced 
oar notice* This arrangement, appropriately named ihe 
'^EGonomiser/ is • represented m the accompanying 
illustrations. Fig. 3 Is a sectional viqw of ihc supply- 
Tegulatmg apparatus. Instead of acting as a tap, the 
E^npmiser works as a valve, which drops by its own 
weight and is raised by a floating cup, E, placed at the end 
of m lever, instead of a hollow ball. The advantages 
gabled over the old arrangennent by the new onO ate as 
fbUpwaz'^Perfect freedom from the chance of the float 
baeominff a sinker by oxidation and perforation ; self- 
jpower oT closing the valve in event of the lever being 
orokon ; freedom from liability to become fixed, or stuck,” 
as it is ciBdled ; and rapidity and delicacy of regulating 
power, which is so great that on a decrease of three-fourths 
. Of an inch of water taking place in the cistern the £con- 
' ooiiser is in a position to pour in a supply to the extent of 
to fuU-bore caj^ity as a compensation. Instead of metal 
bearing agaitkist metal, as in a common tap, the bearing- 
V ^ ™ Economiser rests on a thick seating of india- 
lUmee,as shown at D,in Fig. 3-^which is a sectional view 
Of ibo Economiser as applied to the inflow— P, its levex, 
libeM todken on account of its length. Fig. 4 repre- 
at^gemellt as used for drawing off liquids 
ST barndf On the lever, o, being pressed backw^, 

* opmed, and when the pressure is reversed, 
ft mui pmde to its closed position by sdf-action, thus 
all lofis by waste. • 

^ dst^s and watei>reiervoirs, to which 

n W, 1^ ^ ff)dwnt the sub^pit. u far as those of 
^ Vho have^to dej^d Hpoa a 

®‘**P*®y wf tester soppljr, we shtitr then 
fata on Jo lh« wells and iniimw» and the 

m and piniqr. > ^ 
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'Stasi BtiUd Fowt Ckidm the dMvf 

is hot, take cold totter ; if K’lks tfkOt emto totter hi « 
cup. . Smear the fowl all over with diiSh totore it wift 
dour^and put it to roast whh h it lim 

Are. As soon as it bcsine to brown^ tom it toB whh « 
little of the reserved broth and sumee fah A mt^ of 
boto^ rolled in flour and laid in the detdliM wiQ ’gtosMIy 
help the effect of the basting. Have ready a worm dto, 
in the middle of which you place a hod of the frtotottf 
well-drained watercress. As soon ks ihe fowl is 
browned, and frothing all over, lay it on the fratxstmtofr, 
and serve, after pouring over it the contents tf 1^ es^« 
pan. For sauce to be sent up at the same ttoe$ To a 
brcakfast-cun-full of rich melted butter, nut two destot- ^ 
spoonfuls of pickled button mushrooms (if you have not 
them, one piclded walnut, or a few gherkins cut in pieces, 
may be \xsid instead), one dessertspoonful of Iht ]^ckle 
vin^ar, and two ditto of catchup. 

Mutton Broth. — ^lakc a pound of neck of mutton 
without the outer layer of fat ; cut it, bone and alb into 
thin slices or cutlets. Set it on the fire in a quart of cold 
water, and let it boil gently for six hours. Vi^en it Is 
reduced to a pint, prevent its further diminution by filling 
up with hot water from time to time. When presented to 
the patient, he will season it with pepper and salt to 
taste. The fat may be partially removed by sldmining 
while hot, apd entirely when cold ; but the broth will be 
more nourishing if it is made to combine dbring the 
cooking with some farinaceous substance, as pearl barley 
or oatmeal groats. 

Another Bec^e.'-^To three quarts of cold soft water, put 
two pounds of scrag of mutton, cut up with the bones 
into pieces half the size of a walnut, two table-spoonfuls 
Oi pearl barley, a dessert-spoonful of washed rice, a large 
teaspoOnful of datmeal groats, an onion sliced, a leek cut 
into lengths, a leaf of celery (the green tip as well as the 
bLmched stalk), half a turnip and a small carrot, or half a 
large one cut into dice, a teaspoonful of salt, and a Sprig 
of thyme. Boil gently till all the solid substances have 
fallen to pieces, then strain through a coarse cullender. 

White Veal Broth. — Take either neck or knuckle of 
veal, and treat exactly as for mutton broth* Vead is not 
usually put into the pot-au-feu, its broth being reserved 
for invalids. % 

Brown Veal Broth. — Fry sliced onions in butter till 
they are browned, not burnt. For three quarts of water, 
take two pounds of vcal^n slices with a fair prepordoa of 
cartilage and bufle ; brown them on both sides ih the 
butter and the frying-pan which cooked the onkma If 
you have a cold* (fresh, not stale) roast meat bone (not 
mutton nor .pork) or a few remains of cold toast fowl or 
game, you may add them. Then proceed as for the 
mutton broth, maintaining the quantiw at two quart* 
When done, a tablespoonful of catchup is d nice admttom 

^Dr. DobelPs Beef 7 ><z.— -Put one pound of mintod 
rumpsteak into an equal weight (one pouted) df trntcr ; 
macerate jt for two hours at a tempemture suk OteiDeedilif 
one hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit^ to yW o«o 
pint of beef tea. I „ 

Beef Tro.— -Use for this, not ap iron ssmeeimi tot W 
earthen pot with a well-fitting Ud, whiA^sfos^irifoil^ 
cracking the heat of the iron plafo On foe tto.dffolo 
cooking-stovf. Fill it from* tadi|fWfott.Of 

good lean beef cut into shaiMfe pieoeii tto iM dT Avtofl 
walnut, toprder that they«iiiay^ 
in a ratatiui^ or as potted beef, sietofo^4lii|fotly 
salt and Sh fo^ wholes peppefcoms. TtoTptor on opH 

watet neiHy to foe brim, ffud M ^ M < 

a eooldiig^Mve to iimmer gtody 

nay sentt ato fat tM my ris* The beef foiStiSvto 

. . I* 
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to tte jri[>it until iM the We&tea 
(r wito a ejpnoft tosfato smm a 


iln tom tWMtritiottp^miclai 

twak to toe to^lqim. Wh^ there 
bjfvt^ toe hee£<tea may Jto ttkmfy ooolced 


CSrfto» $3 ftbqi^ ifti 

loti^wto c^A Be^idee pepftei^ and^, toi^ 


JtAtof e /iitoi/iMf f .Si^.^litto three quarts of cold 
$ma& one jpound of gravy beef, one pound of 
totog nC mutmi, and a half or qu«mer of a calf s foot 
vrtodi two ounees of isinglass may be substituted). 
ueiuhAidto txnly skimming well Then add three ounces 
of imcmioeili, three tablespoonfuls of mushroom catchup, 
oortts of allspice, and a spi ig of sage Simmer 
fiW or tore hourS) tiU reduced to one quart Str j m through 
% me hair sieve, and carefully remove all fat , add salt to 
taste, tins soup may be taken cithei cold as a jdly, or 
wnitn as a soup ; but note the importance of wann food 
for all persons of weakly constitution 
dfiawT# Soup {Soupe Matf^n) — Before beginning, 
waah thoroughly all your green vegetables, peel vour roots, 
iAd throw them mto cold water The proj^rtiuns of each 
must depend very much upon whit you can get The 
SOup» when finished, should be of the thickness of ordinary 
pea^oup Take five oi six handfuls of common sorrtl, 
two large lettuces, from which the withered leaves only 
have Ytoon removed, a small bunch of chervil, and two 
or three spngs of parsle^f Shred all these very fine 
Slice and chop onions, cirrots, and iects, very fine 
Throw all these into your soup kettle of boiling water 
with some whole potatoes of a pitaly sort, a bay leaf, a 
Sprig of thyme, and a good lump of buttei Season with 
pepper and salt Stir from time to time, to prevent any 
of uie ingredients from sticking to the bottom When 
they are £l 1 thoroughly cooked, crush as many potatoes as 
you want to thicken the soup , the other f, if it is a meagre 
day» may be served up with fish or eggs, if not, with 
meat The soup miv be also thickened with bread— 
s^hich makes it more nounshing-*stccped in a little of 
the Uquor, and then bioken up and mixed with the soup 
Sorrei and Potato Soup — Stew a couple ot handfuls of 
sorrel in butter, then add enough water to make your 
soup, and mealy potatoes cut m slices Stir frequently 
When the potatoes are cooked, crush and mix them with 
the soup. Season with pepper and salt • Throw m a few 
veiy tom slices of bread When they nave soaked and 
b^JS^ up once, serve your soup 
Smatl WhtU Onton Soup 96 soup-plate full of 
smnll onions such as you would pickle Peel them, throw 
tom into Doibng water, and let boil a minute Then fiy 
tom m butter with a dust of sugaA sprinkled over 
tom» Srown a little floui m the butter I* ry also a few 

^bi<ead,and pour over all a sufficiencyof stock broth 
• and Potato Soup —Cut eight fine leeks 

iWtolfoceinQ inch long Peel and slice an equal quan 
measarement, not number) of white, mealy 
PtolMf<Nto on the fire m a saucepan with water, 

m Boil until the IccPs are quite tendei 

AM jj^toes can be easily crushed witB a spoon 
Am a mod Jump of butter, and «>tir wcU to ether. Put 
slicea of bread at the botton of your 
ton* soup over them, and serve 
^ ftow m0 potato Soip (Moagro) —Put a lump of 
toMf kx It brown a 
to oepm* in as much water as you 
lnOr ^ lMp« «««(>■' quantity of sllwd 

MtstflM aq4 a few slwes^f bread 


Ptohp W9t 


(^plectfbaytaAvy^aJmdiwf swmihss^ Ot 

three dbvm « * * ^ 

Onutn^onj^^ut a dom nuddfeeitod , 

shreds. Brown thm over the Att with a fptfd htnrhf 
butter, tutnmg tom omstantly nil they mto 
nicely browned. Add a dcssmroooiiiul of ; let It 
brown too. Stir m water gradually (or brotoi tf 
soup be not preferred). Season with pepper sAd ea^jm 


brown too. Stir m water gradually (or brotoi tf ^ 

soup be not preferred). Season with pepper sAd aa^jm 
let it boil up a little whde ; then addnlxtUc shced htoldt 
let it soak for awhile, and serve. 

Pice and Onton Soup^ Prepare your onims 

as before , stir m hot water ot* broth Boil till toe ottbna 
arc quite tender , season, crush all through a cuAtofdeir# 

Set It on the fire again, with the addition of nee that has 
been pieviously steeped m cold water. When the tkn la 
tender, the soup is cooked 

Rtce and Onion Soup^ Take an equal oitanCity 

of chopped onions and steeped nee. Boil them tdf lentosr 
in watei or veal or chicken broth. Season with 
salt, and a blade of macc. Add new milk to yOfir abitp i|i 
the proportion of one-third As soon as it hods Up ^flA 
I over), It lb ready All the above soups reqmre assimoiis 
stirring 

Green P^ Soup (P >tnch way) — Fry or brown m tba 
saucepan in butter, some sorr^ and chervil^a lumdftil 
of eich Stii in the required quantity of waSSr^ Seastm * 
with salt, pepper, and a lump of sugar. When it hi^. 
throw in your giecn peas Put a few thm slices of breaa 
at tlie bottom of your tureen, and when the peas are 
cooked, pour the soup over them. 

Pumpkin Soup —Take half oi quarter of a ptttmikili, 
according to size Peel it, and remove the pips. Cut it 
into pieces the size of a walnut, and set them on the file 
with watci m a boup-kcttle When toe pumpkui is 
completely reduced to a pulp, add four ounces of hntler 
and a httk salt Stir it while it boils a minute or two 
longer Boil a quart of milk with a little sugar and A psndi 
of bait, and then mix it with your pumpkin purde* Put 
bread dice (toasted or not) at the Dottom of your soup** 
tureen, and pour over them the mixture of pumpkin im 
milk This soup may be further flavoured with a desseft* 
spoonful of oiangc-fiowor water 

f aulijlower Soup is a very striking instance of GOnt^ 
ncntal economy m “ boilings ” After boilmg cauhflewto% 
add to the water a pinch of chopped parsley and a lump 
of fresh butter Season with pepper and salt, and bml l«i|; 
a few minutes. Put biead at the bottom of your tiuwen 
and pour the soup over them It will be sttQ better vC tosi 
brown sliced onions and flour and stir in your sdgp OW 
them as a foundation after proceeding as befovw. whAn 
the soup IS quite done, it is usual to throw m atow Aptigs ^ 
of cauliflower 

Provencal Soup —Boil six or eight cloves of gadlc in 
water with a little salt, and a spng of suimner awvovy ^ 
{ Satureija korUnsu) Cut thm slices of bread into yopr % 
soup-turcen, dust them with a pinch of parser* pour over 
them olive oil m proportion to their quantity, and pour 
the bioth over them, leaving out the ganic and toe 
savory 

A Gatbure is another southern dish, which is seWMW 
thing between a soup, a stew, and a bedee. It is sfto w 
Uhosc messes mto which you tony put anytksaf/ tody 
theie must be meat, tbete must be vto^etabfes, and mto 
should be brown rye-bread. Tp make such n toali pnw 
perly a very large Vessel is required. It is seldom mdu 
m this country. 

Cftfbufi d ia Ptarnaite {i^er the fashion atf 
Scald toe hearts of fbur cnbWes and of adoton 
lettuces. Take d gopd bit pi bacon, lajr it jon m wSIk 
and slice^t down to toe rind v^thout' cutcmlt totoitoa & t 
put It, with the cabbages and lettuces, into a sottp«||i|Htoi 


Gmiutg A bi JJdtfwiitt (i^er tie fuAim 
S(al4 the hewts of Ihur eiootiiiises of oqoipi hoMlliiMk' 
Icttucea. T»ke A eopd bu of becos, hiV ft jpq Mlb 







yout-rai^ ; on the one set a 
yoiir shrimps ; add a bunch of sviM ratt^evinii * 

of lemon. Whm it boilfi thrbWih' 
other a dozen tomatoes (fewer 
four wiir communicate their pecufiaf nL 

white onions cut in slices, a lump tatter, a 


cook them in. When the shrimps are coota^ ^ 

out, strain the liquor through a sieve, and seit ft < 

the shrimps and set the tails aside. Vi^hen ycsix'idiQalbdi 
and onions are cooked, press them thTtaA h' ; . 




stir in your broth or stock and half a turnb)^ of tta 
liquor in which the shrimps were boiled ; nxb; well ' 
together as it is coming to a boil At tlui,tluid qr 
fourth bubbling, throw in the shrimp-iatls, and this' 
is made. 

Oysfer Soup . — For each ^est'allowsix or ei^t ^^stqri, 
according to size. In opening them, save all the uqueir, 
with which ypu put the beards, setting the oysters aside ; 
add rather more than one equal quantity of water to ^e 
beards and liquor, and boil them ten minutes. 5tr^ 
away the beards, which ^ou will then reject ; let thq liq^r 
stand to settle ; pour it off from the sediment at die 
bottom of the vessel Fry chopped onions to a v^ light 
yellow in fresh butter; add a litue flour ; stir in gradually 
the liquor from the oysters ; make up the required quantity 
of soup with veal broth or other light-coloured stock ; season 
with pepper, salt, and mace or grated nutmeg. Whian 
it boils up, take it off the fire ; throw in your uncooked 
oysters. You may thicken further, if you like, by stirri^ 
one or two egg-yolks in a little of the soup, and then in- 
corporating it with the rest. As soon as the oysters are 
quite hot through (they must not boil), you may serve 'the 
soup, accompanied by fried bread. 

Mussel^ or other ShelUFish SouA is made in the kune 
way. The mussels or other shell-fish must be wadied, 
then put into a covered saucepan without water, and le*. 
peatemy hustled over the fire until they open/ Mussels 
will take longer cooking, to make them come away earily 
from the sheUs ^an cockles. Either will /idd a .larger 
quantity of liquor than oystera After tasti^ iX, you Will 
mdge of the proportion you think, fit to put iiSoyoiirsora. 

If you prepare your shell-fi^ over night, ^ 4raaor wQl * 
have all the longer time to stand and ckSa . nhell-fi^ • 

soup may be made as above, with several kinds at ones 
and together. It may be varied by the addsliiai of m 
of^cayenne, a large tea^oonful of essence of idininps or 
anchovy, and a tablespoonful of finely-cbmpfr^gld^^ 
thrown in,, when the soup boils. Our 
may also be treated in the way the A|ni^ca]is4^ j^^ 
clams. ' , . 

Clam Soup {Mrs. E. F. HasteUl^Vtsiipiii^jM 
clams as are needed for the fani^.r'|n^ 
boiling, water enough to prevent 
must be boiljbl hm wkm the xlams 
In a short Haia the ' shells 

riieai ruthMh Take the clams ' ' ■' 

them veig.'.firie« Strain the 

minutes. Toast bi^' and c»t ft. fti dipP , 
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acunsely Jim 4 n 4 tP ¥iVf ’tint ««nsHf i 
•re envmmteA iilnvi^ ist tt^iSir aad . 
by the butcher, •wl •bid In poctioiit fot 
<tt (mail fhmilie$ and etender imraeB. IfntMiyi 
is bought than i» atnnted for preaent ttae^ eaib i 
taken to let it be from euch parta aa may be fait ; 
the one for raaating and the other for aalti 

or let it be auoh aa may be baady warmed i , 

wiae preaented hot again at tnlwe^ whith will be' 
with such parts as are stewed, and auch dieap peStWMf ni 
the heart. A cold roasted ox 4 ieart cut into at^taiad 
warmed m gravy, is as good aa when fost fioefobdt 

Qwitthno/ VMl—Xt thf hmihkJMx, 

the eyes will be pluntp ado 

stale, they will be aualt and 
In fresh meat, the vein of tfss i ~ 
of a bright and clear Md. 
yellow spots proye the meat tbt^M 
A good neck and breast ww> bd'l 
and dry, and not at ad <*ty«wyy ^,1 
In a loin, the kidney is foe paid^v* ‘ 
tamts the soonest. Generally, gO 
is of a bright colour, and firm, ^ 
flabby nor of a sickly smelL 

cow calf IS not considered tMSt 
All veal should be eodbed idiga 
quite fresh, as It ittidly ’de> 
tenorates; nor wid it Ira^lo^g 
even after it is coofead. U IWM, 
therefore, be not only panfoMed 
fresh, but in such rpiaiMltiea as 
will be soon conmnadt 
recently the whiteness orwfol MB 
enhanced by*themcideii«f bdHw, 
which drew all foe Mood from tw 
animaL This mode has, how- 
ever, been prohibited by add 
consequently veal is not sapmte, 
as It vras formeriy eiDMdMd,to 
be; but has a very sfig^ saw 
tinge in the lean, even when of the finest qualiM 
following arc the joints into which Veal, Fig. t, is aijiiOy 
divided — w 

1. Loin, chump end. 
a „ best Old 
3. Meek, best end. 

4 „ ecngend. 

Fillet. 

Hind knuekla * 

Besides the above there are foe kidneys, UvaiTf fifot, 
and sweetbread. ^ 
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for this ndddle^ised 

jdiatof bx 4 aU, nor dUnner than a nun’s 
MS dtfrwy loll by stunning them on the 
and cut fowl Into two-inch lengths, 
1 and water to purify and whiten for 
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vSmviblS^ te purchase 
la enmaMdSFnaedful when tl 
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MARKETINGS 

b a very good rule to deter- 
rcliased and in what quantity. This 
fv^han the butcher is 
Anotbeir rule is to deal at 
articles only are sold, 
to tahe your money with 
a ready'^money customer 
a rule^ be the best served. It 
1$ not Always safe to let the butcher, 

Mimonger, or other provision 
QeiAer choose for you, because he may 
be over^iAilo^ to sdl what is not m the 
bOst conoitian, or what is for some other 
Osinee hardly saleable. Experienced per- 
siQltS will not fail to observe carefully 
dhe q^ualtty of what they buy, and 
they wiU imect upon the quantity 
of boned ginstle, or other waste 
in tt They will also consider the 
requirements of the family, and 
the uses to which dicy can put 
#hht is not consumed as soon 
as coolced. At the batcher's see 
tsMi cut and weighed, and 
placed reO^ to be sent home: 
you wi& Qum know what you 
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LVe boi^t Always buy good 
itenory and if 
parts of 
the m- 



meat father than mi 
pos^Mey from the best 
the animaL To aid 
mmexienqpd, we will now eater somewhat into detail 
We eoarnmnee with Fig. 2, the^jfrincipal joints of 
whidi are as follow 9-^ 


>lwv Qwsi^fr. 

I. CML 

% Of iti^lngvpiece. 

or leg of mttt« 



M Bmd QmrUr, 

lOs Sirlom. 

I Is Thtfi flank. 

12. Rump. 
r3. Aitchbone. 

14. Round,*or buttocks 

15. Moose^buttock. 

16. Veiny piece. 

17. Thick flanks 

18. Leg. 



Khore are the kidneys, heart, tripe, 
andpalate. ^ 


and well*fed pa beef is the Lit is thought to lead to muaUiitt, while id 

' ' " ' * ttcpptaikSiseiBe&^gmii^ 


of a fine, 
ih white. 


XtMa ^^bpef haswMte 

’StS&SsSli ,***■• 
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7. Fore knuckle 
A Breast, brtokel dML 
9. I. bMtwIii 
sa Blade^bone. U * 
11. Head. « I 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMBNl^--yiIi; 

CAKD oaiuis.*' ' ‘ 

Playwo wifo canto is in many hwiiiahalito imenBctad,a* 


countenanced as an innocat amnaasasm^j 
sociality. 

It is seareely aecesaaty tp point out ifaat 
mmiey is to no means a iBaceasafy at^unet to i 
tfotes^: if it wewMboy would fiad a vm^'^ 
psgesJbr wa bShl gSmbfoiK io any of ats 
much aifopvnitto w MF ^ bw madam. 
MsUfmA ■ 



^ HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 




iTftrtidaction of such an objectipi[iable element m the family 
and many persons who playr-at whist, for instance 
, «^wo^d no moi^ think of '^tiaking money bn the ^amc 
thnn they wotild do so If rittmg do^n to chess. * 

As it is our endeavour to consult the wishes and the 
' tastes of all leaders of the Household Guide, we have 
determined to gite a few papers on card games for the 
benefit of those who would wish to know something of 
sii!^ atnuSements, or to have some guide to the. established 
laws to be observed in playing. It is not our purpose to 
go deeply into these games, or lo aim at making anyone a 
Sci^tinc player; but simply to impart such, general know- 
ledge- on the subject as may in some cases open up a new 
fieJd of harmless recreation, and in others enable unprac- 
tised persons to acquit themselves with sufficient dexterity 
if disposed to take a part when in company where cards 
introduced. 

Cards are of very great antiquity, and, like chess, were 
invented in the East, but when, or in what country, is 
iu^own. They are sometimes said to have been intro- 
duced into Europe in the fourteenth century, for the 
diversion of Charles VL of France; but they are now 
proved to have, been known before his time. Their use 
was almost universal in England two centuries ago, and 
the gbOd old knight, Sir Roger de Coverley, is represented 
in the Spectator as having made it his practice, every 
Christmas, to send a string of hogs' puddings and a pack 
. of caids to gvery poor family in his parish. - 

Most of our readers know the nature of a modern pack 
of Cards. The number of the cards is fifty-two, divided 
httO four\rii//r, thirteen cards in each. These .suits are 
c^i&ed respectively hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs; 
the two former being printed with red, and the latter with 
bbiCk ink. Ten of the cards in each suit have on them 
fijputes, from one to ten successively, of a heart or a 
dhunond, &c. ; and these cards, with the exception of that 
which bears a single figure, arc known as the two, 
the three, or the four, and so on, of that suit. The card 
on which only one heart, See., is imprinted is knowui 
as the nee of the sdit, and in most games of cards is the 
most valuable of the thirteen, 4iaving the power to take 
any of the rest. Three other cards in each suit are known 
as Jting', ^ueen, and knave, and bear quaint heraldic 
figures answering to these names respectively. The 

S Oe&S are easily distinguished from the other figures, but 
\ novice requires to have it pointed out that the kings 
may he known from the knaves by a crown on the head, 
thehuter wearing only a plain red cap. 

f* 

THE GAME OF WHIST, 

Of all card games Whist is acknowledged to be by far 
the best. As a combination of chance with skill, and 
Aerefore afibrding the interest found in games of both 
descriptions^^hist has no competitor in the whole round 
of amusements iOf this nature. Tlie most unskilful person 
who knows the game at all, may by ordinary good fortune 
ho placed on a par with a very experienced player, and it 
hfis been computed by one authority that the difference 
between two of the best and two of the worst players is 
mracticaUy no more than five per cent, in favour of the 
iormcar. To this comparative equalisation of the chances 
of sucOeas the popularity of the game is no doubt largely 
due. 

Whiat IS said to receive its name from an interjection , 
CMikmaiultAg ailence, which is particularly enjoined by the 
Uws of the game ; but this appears doubtful, as whisk 
is one of its oldiese titles, and from this “ whist '' may 
easiW have come. 

we shall now gw an account jf the principles of the 
game, and afterwama of the laws by which it is regulated. 

^ The usual and perfhet <^ame of whist is jslayed 6y fbur 
peeaoiiSi divided inth two sides. The partners I 

on each aide are getieiiJly dseermined by each p^son | 


drawing or cutting card from the. pack-r- the drawers 
of, the two highest and the two lowest ^cards playing’^ 
t^ethcr, and tlw person who .picks the lowest ,of all being ^ 
entitled to deal the Sards' for the first time. In cutting/ 
the ace always counts as the lowest card in the paCk.^ 

In taking position round the table the partners sit 
facing each other, each player being between his two 
opponents. The cards are taken by the deafer, backs 
uppermost, and handed to the player sitting ndtt him on 
the left, to shuffles that is, keeping their packs towards 
him, to mix them up promiscuously. They are then again 
placed on the table, and the player on tho dealers tight 
cuts them, by lifting off a part of tlj^ pack and laying it 
down, when the dealer picks up those cards which were at 
the bottom of the pack before cutting, places them on the 
top of the others, and commences to deaL 

Each player has a right to shuffle the cards before the 
deal, if he pleases to do so ; but in practice it is usual, 
as we have said, for the eldest hand, or player to the left 
of the dealer, to perform the operation. The dealer ma)' 
always shuffle the cards again before they are cut, if he 
thinks proper. 

The cards are dealt by placing one face dpwnwau’ds 
before each of the players successively, comm^cing on 
the left hand, until the pack is exhausted. The last card 
will come to tl\c dealer unless there is a misdeal, which 
will be treated of when we come to the laws of the game. 
This card is turned face upward on the table for all 
j the players to see, and is known as the trump card. It 
I determines the suit which is to be of the greatest value 
during that hand ; if a spade, for instance, is turned up, 
spades are trumps, and can take a card of any other suit on 
the table. I'hc word “ trump ” is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of “ triumph.” The trump suit is, or may be, changed 
at every deal, according to the card which happens to 
remain at the bottom of the pack. 

When the deal is complete, but not before, each of the 
players takes up his cards, and, holding them in his 
hand with the backs towards the other players, inspects 
the assortment which has fallen to him. The best plan^ 
for a learner at least, is, before playing, to arrange the 
cards according lo the suits and their value, so that he 
may see at one glance what he has in his hand, and find 
any card without hesitation. Then, spreading the cards 
out something like a fan, he is ready to follow the play. 

The play commences by the eldest hand laying down 
a card face uppermost ; the player next him lays down 
another, then third person in order, the de^er last. 
'The card highest in value among the four takes them all, 
and the four collectively arc called a trick. The value of 
the cards is according ;o the number of the “ pips ” or 
figures printed upon them, from the deuce, or two, which 
i.s the lowest of a suit, up to the ten ; the next best is the 
knave, then the queen, then the king, the ace being 
highest of all. The trick is gathered up by the person 
who takes it, or by his partner, and placed face down- 
wards on the table, where it remains until the counting 
takes place at the end of the hand. 

Whatever suit may be led by the first player, the others 
are bound to play a card of the same suit, it they have 
one. If n^t, they may play anything they please ; if a 
trump, it takes the triclq unless a higher one is played 
by another person. But if a player omits or '/efuaes 19 
follow suit when he is able to do. so, his 'side incurs the 
penalty for a revoke, and loses three tricks, under the lasi^. 
to be given hereafter. , . 

No matter now high the cards may be of any ordinary 
suit, the lowest trump card h/es the power to take thvns 
all. Andiif a person canncA foUbw suit, wluiteiw can} lie 
may play is taken, unless it be a ace. of 

trumps is aecessarily the highest card in the pack. ; 

Whoever wins a trick b^mes first play^Tqr oeaiL * 
the otherii following from left to rig^t in order; ^ ^ 
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pUiv cmtinues Wtil all the cards; are played, 'when the 
nvmxher of tricks gaiiusd by each side is counted. All 
made ^en 4 six are scored towards^ the game — thus^, if 
one party has made seven tricks during that hand^ they 
count one towards game, but the side which has taken 
the other six count nothing. • 

The game consists of ten points, made either by tricks 
or Mnours. Honours are the four highest trumps---thc 
ace, queen, and knave. Each of these counts one 
to the side vid^ich gets it in the deal ; but in practice the 
players do not score any for honours unless two partners 
possess either three or four between them. Thus, supposing 
each side to hold two honours, neither adds anything to 
the score, because ^Oionours are divided,” and neutrdise 
each other. Three honours, by the same rule, count only 
two towards game, the one held by the opponents being 
deducted. But if one side holds all the honours, it is 
allowed to score four for them, the value towards game 
being precisely the same as if four tricks had been made. 
In counting, however, tricks take precedence of honours ; 
so that if each side stands at eight, and one is entitled to 
score two by tricks, while the other side has won two tiy 
honours, the former, having the privilege of counting 
first, make up their ten, and so win the game. 

When either side has scored nine towards game, it is 
not allowed to count honours. When the score of either 
patty stands at eight, one of the partners, holding two 
honours in his hand after a fresh deal, may ask the 
other, “ Have you an honour?'^ or “ Can you one?” and 
if the reply is ‘‘Yes,” the three honours are exhibited, and 
that side is allowed to count out at once. • But after the 
first trick has been played the question cannot be asked. 
The other side, if they can make sufficient tricks, will 
consequently win the game in spite of their opponents' 
honours. 

The dealer leaves the trump, or turn-up card, face 
uppermost on the tabic until tlic first trick is played to, 
$o as to give every one full opportunity of knowing what 
is the trump suit. He then withdraws it* to his own hand. 
The dealer thus has the advantage of always holding one 
trump at least, besides the chance that this one may be- 
an honour. 

It is usual at whist to play, not single games only, but 
rubbers of three games, the conquerors in two out of the 
three winning, as it is called, “ the rub.” The game of 
ten points is known as long whist ^ and is that usually 
played where amusement and recreation are the objects. 
Short whist is an invention of modern cfhys, and consists 
of five points only. A rubber is consequently much 
sooner over than when the long game is played, which 
is a recommendation to some persons, but a disadvantage 
in the minds of others. 

Honours count the same at short as^t long whist, but 
they cannot be scored when the players liavc reached 
four points, 

^ The game of whist should be played in silence. Any 
remarks by a player as to the nature of the cards which 
have fallen to him, &c., are contrary to the spirit of the 
game, and, although not forbidden expressly by its laws, 
are considered irregular and objectionable, where the 
game is played with strictness. % 

The fquowing are recognised as exceptions to this rule. 
At any time, while a hand is being played, the question 
may oe asked, “ What*are trumps ?” And when a player, 
^ther throuj^ momentary inattention, or through the 
mst having mllowgd each other very quickly in their play, 
is in dou1)t as to what card was played by his partner, lie 
say. before playing %Draw your card, partner,” 

^ does by fllacing his hands upon it 

any oflh before a trick is lifted — taken up 
ami thVned upon the table— may demand thisi the^ards 
•haSi be each befof^tne person who played it 

B&x oM may demand to see the last triek 


played— that is, to have the cards comprising it shown to 
him ; but he is not then entitled to inquire who played them. 

Lookers-on at the game arc not allowed to make any 
remarks ; but they may be appealed to as referees to 
decide a doubtful question, as to who played a parti^Uku* 
card, what is the law of the game upon a certain poin^, 
and similar matters. 

In our next paper we shall give the laws usually rette- . 
nised, together with some general rules and a<.;\'ice (Sr 
the guidance of young players. 


ODDS AND ENDS, 


Baking Powders. — i. Take four ounces of corn-flour and 
dry it well before the fire, or in the oven. Mix with it 
two ounces of bicarbonate of soda ; add one ounce and 
a quarter of tartaric acid. Well mix the whole by passing 
it through a coarse sieve. 

2. Ta^* four ounces of tartaric acid, four ounces and a 
half of bicarbonate of soda, and five ounces of rice-flOur or 
arrow-root, let them all be well dried before used, and mix 
as before. 

3. Take two ounces of tartaric acid, three ounces of 
bicarbonate of soda, and three ounces of potato-flour or 
arrow-root, dry them separately, and mix as before. 

4. 'l ake five ounces of tartaric acid, eight ounces of sea- 

quicarbonatc of soda, and sixteen ounces of potato-flour^ ^ 
dry them separately, and mix as before, ' * * 

All baking powders should be kept in wide-mouthed 
bottles well corked, so as to exclude all air and damp. 
They arc used for making bread, buns, and cates. HsSf 
a teaspoonful added to a pound of flour in making pastry 
is a great improvement, and will render a less quantity of 
butter or lard neccssar)’. When bread is made, the 
loaves should not weigh above two pounds each, and 
these require about two toaspoonfuls of powder. The 
powder is to be well mixed with the flour, after which 
cold water is used for kneading, and the dough is at once 
placed in tins and pul in the oven. •Quick work is most 
successful, but it must be thorough. 

To make Alum-baskets and other Ornaments.-^You 
first form the basket, vase, tree, grotto, or other object, 
in wire, taking due care to hiave sufficient room for the 
formation of the crystals, so that they may have their 
duo effect. Over the wdre twist some worsted thread, so 
that it is completely covered in every part. If, in a grotto 
or other similar object, fantastic forms are desired, pieces 
of coke may be fastened to the wire and covered m this 
same way. Thi.s done, dissolve one pound of alum ill a 
quart of water by boiling in a tin vessel, not too fast ; hfalf 
a pound in a pint, or a quarter of a pound in a half-pintjof 
water, preserving the same proportions whatever the quan- 
tities employed may be. Keep stirring the solution with) a ^ 
piece of wood until the process is complete. Remo^ 
the liquid from the fire, and, placing a piece of wood 
across the top of a deep, glazed, earthen jar, suspend r. 
the wire basket, or other article in it, from the stick wiS 
a piece of stout thread. When the alum solution is aboiu 
the warmth of new milk, pour it into the jar, and leavp 
your subject or subjectr, suspended in it about four-andr . 
twcnt>' hours ; after which remove- the same to dry in / 
the shade. To obtain coloured crystals it is only neces- 
I sary to put some dyeing material into the alum solution—* 
turmeric gives the transparent yqllow crystals, logwoodi 
purple, &c. 

Stuffing Mattr^ses.---A.xi the North of England the’ 
cottagers use chan to stuff their mattresses, and a very , 
clean, wholesome stuffing it makes, as once every year . 
the old chaff is talcen out and fresh put in. In Wales we' ^ 
ba\ e Seen will-dped moss used for the same piUpO$e ; 
"while in the Highlands of Scotland .the people ^tu 
beds with dried birch^leaves^ • 
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, HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. « by puttrog a link cottoti woql on the stem, by means 

vi— PAPER MJ5WER HAKIMS lcontmutd\ "rf cemcnt, shmmg It propesrly, thei^dipping .it into 

VI.— PAPER FLOWER IMKIMO {contimm). ^ cement, f ie nwaenf the «ame^ to pktil, 

Making ineStime^^d jHsUts,'-- 0 \xTTi^rx\Qs^x\^^ with green $illc This c^pletes the centre (Fig. 17) for 
^11 be how to make the hearts, as they are comtnonly azaleas. , \ 

called^ but which are known botanically as stamen^ Fig. 14 is thecjistil for a Caihation. It is made with a 


called^ but which are known botanically as stamens; 
and jMStils. It is by far the best plan, and the usual 
tine, to purchase these, for the 
'making of them is in itself a busi- . 

ness. It is usual also to buy the Ki 

calyxes, .f^ersons may fancy that 
wlfei all these portions arc pur- 
chsised, the art of flower making | 

bei?onies simply mechanical. This a 

it is hot r a good deal of patience, B /yn\ 

jaice manipulation, and taste, are f f/l 

tieedied. to produce flowers worthy V 

of admiration. However, for those rig. i. vk 

who desire to do so, we give in- 
structions which will en- 
able them to construct 
these portions of the 

flowers at home. ^ 

Very finc,wilrc is used y ' \ 4\il 

for the main stem of the / 

stamen, otherwise, when {, 

it comes to be added to ^ ' \\ 

the flower-stalk, the rc- f \ \ 

‘ iKilt would «be too bulky. y \ \ 

Exceedingly fine wire, c ^^5 \ \ 

bristles, or a fine strong VJ 

glacd thread, can be \ 

used for the fine thread- \ — ^ 

l|ke stamens ; in fact, ^ J 

many people prefer cot- — * 

Ion to any other mate- / A 

irtal for this purpose. If r 

wire or fine bristle is f 

used, it must be dipped K / j 

in whiting mixed to a,thin / / 

pastCp with a very little > 

gtun in it. When dry, \ 

dip' the tips in the cc- \ B p 

ment^ to make knobs at 

the end. W^hen 

these are nearly, 

dip them into a \ i 7 

rllfAW v_A. 

with bright yel- I T iHl / r/\ 

low paint pow- \ P||||| // *'* 

der which can \Vih| // ^ / 

be bought at any If / \ \ / 

oil - shop for a *. \B// / y \ / 

pc^y or two* 1I7 / ^ u 

pence. Bright y 

^ gt^n (emcrard), f 

riifi brown, and / 

ocahge paint, ' 1- ^ 

will also be Fi«. s. rig. 

needed^ A small 


Fig. 14 is the pistil for a Cai-hation. It is made 1;^ a 

knob of cement like the last, the long centre is a single 
strand of white ostrich feather. 

A ^‘ig. 7 is a geranium centre, the 

(l/)^ III))///// stamens made < 15 ke the azalea sta- 

mens, only longer, and seven in 
number. The pistil consists of 

j:"— ^ u three filaments joined together in 

I one, with gum ; but htiving them 

I separate just at tlie top. They arc 

\ ] I not tipped with arty pollen, as the 

^ I coloured dust is called 

a !• ig 3. Fig. 1 1 is for rhododendrons. The 

‘ stamens, nine in number, like the 

^ azalea stamens, but 

much longer and tipped 
Q with yellow. • The pistil 

MMMimmji ^ thick wire^ neatly 

wrapped round with yel- 
paper, as stalks are 
wrapped. Dip the tip in 
strong gum, and whilst 
brown 

/ / ^ * ‘s a rose centre, 

/ y 11 On the fine wire used for 

basis of the centre, 
j ti<i it It'W loops of pca- 

^ J Berlin wool or 

thick filoselle. Then cut 
V — them close down, so 

'■% that they look like a little 

r\ . ' \ close tuft of velvet pile. 

I \ * Make twenty -six sta-- 

\ \ < mens like the azalea 

\ \ ^ centres, but much 

\ 1 shorter, and tip them 

V 1 5 is a heartsease 

^ y centre. Take 

IHI™ wire like that 

W you have used 

^ I I // form the 

II/// centres on. Coat 
A \ \]i I / whiting, 

vWf/// already de- 

"N. \ \\#/// scribed. Make a 

\ \ A \ \ \W/ of cement 

V V \ \W nearly at the tip, 

W and colour it 

m orange by dip- 

f ping it in the 

/ powder. The 

^ ^ - / orange is to be 

s. Fiff. 7. almost a scarleU 

In the figure wo 


quantity of powder <:annine, and powder cobalt will be have shown a knob at each end of the wire’; each of thc^ 
want^ for the flowers, and in moist paints, carmine, is for a separate heart. * 

prusaiim^ blue, cobalt, and a small piece of gamboge. Fig. 8 is a China-aster heart Take a bommon^ Hnen 

Having prepai*ed the thread-like stamens as described, 'button, cover it with net so as to fasten it flat to a wivt 
take, the wu^ meant foi**thcir support, and dip the top into crooked at the top. Raise it to jthc Tequired height with 


the cement, repeiidng the process till you have a knob at 
the top (like that shown in Fig. 17), ^Cut one of your 
atamcsis in half and insert it ai the top whilst the 
cement is wet Also, before it is dfy, coat it cyenly 
all over with the emerald green powder, which ts put 
on with audry brush, ^ You tnust ifsei' separate bruA 
w ^ch en^otir. A quicker ^twede of making the pistil, 


cement, and before the last coat is dry, ^ut clos^y all over 
it a number of yellow seed hta^. When dry, dip it in gum, 
and then lip it with yellow powder. The d^^jamtre is 
made in a similar way, with a smaller ro}BiiSPm^.cmr^^ 9 etd 
and not raised, but the beads just gummed on and 4 ipped 
in yeuow powder, Fig. A ; daisy may alscite 
with a ««mxe of yellow wool like the rose centre, Fig. y- 
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Fig. s is ii. l^*cent». The pTstil i$ fonne 4 of white 
wax^^painted with s knob at the top» ihaiked with 
carmine sootA, The stamens ,are of vrirt dipped in wax, 
or coverea with tis^ paper, white, finest at the tip, and 
large anthers of wax, coloured brown, upon them. 

together three thicknesses of dark green 
tissue*paper, and let them dry before cutting the calyxes. 
Afterwards glaze them with gum. It would be endless 
to give patterns of the different 
forms of calyxesf the artist 
must to Nature for patterns. 

We gtve three, in Figs. 2, 6, 
and 9. They should be traced 
in tissue ahd then cut in card. 

Lay the card on the green 
paper and pencil the outline. 

7%e Azalea and the Rh<h 
dadendron,-^ 

Fig. 12 repre- 
sents the aza- 
lea. Cut the 
blossoms in 
white paper, the 
dark marks at 
the tips are 
made by tint- 
ing them with 
a little of the 
moist carmine, 
diluted to a 
delicate rose 
pink and laid 
on with a clean 
camel’s - hair 
brush. Let it 
be quite dry 
before being 
crimped. It is 
laid on a 
cushion and 
carefully and 
deeply veined 
in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 

Then touching it with 
cement from a to u, 
unite it. Tie with silk or 
wire a heart to a stem. 

Then slip it through the 
azalea, having first touched 
the lower part of the heart 
all round with cement. The 
azalea needs no calyx. Take 
a very little wadding, and 
put it i^uiid the stem where 
^the.flower joins, drawing it 
down : then cover the stem 
' with pap^. A little wadding 
is ttsol in this way to all 
ff owers, to give the stem the 
thickness observable to- 

the blossom. The merest atom is needed for such 
flowers aS*azaleas, not much more for roses. About three 
, azaleas form a%roup. Qther azaleas may have a margin all 
• sound the edge of deep rose, and others may be cut from 
pink or rosefcoloiired paper, and just tippsa or touched 
fipun4 A darker. Rnododendrons are made exactly 
the MMT, hut coloured a broad margin of mauve 
round trtggt jpetal ; the extfbme ec^es touc>ed again 
when dMTmirtlht is dty, to make them darker. , Mix 
on k dean plate, catmine and Cobak for this ; dilute 
bitt do net itschit.vety unst to Aower; 
ykt dry eaouch lb look mmmcL .. it. must be 


Fig. ri. 
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washed di ;lt|rhfly and easily with one diuike. The 
rhododendron centres are distinct, and the bfossbms in 
groups of five or more, of equal height, forming qim head. 
The azaleas, on the contrary, grow one above the other 
and fewer in a spray. ^ , 

If you wish to place a single spray of any dower .in. a * 
vase, a. few leaves of the right kind must be set on the 
stem. For a basket, rose and camellia leaves arc 

For a tabic stand, rose^es^es, 
grass, and ferns. • 

A half - blown RoseilM.^ 
Half-blown buds are ver)fe^- 
tive. Make them in white 

paper slightly tipped with pale 

pink, or in pink or rose paper, 
or in orange paper streakoa 
with red, cutting the outsides 
of the darkest 
shades, and 
the darkest 
towards the 
stalk. To make 
one of these 

deep yellow 
buds, usd four * 
petals of the 
largest size but 
one of the cab- * 
bage rose, cut . . 
. in the palest 
tint from 
shaded paper. 
Goffer them in- 
wards. Close 
two over a bud 
centre, and 
two more over 
that. Then cut 
eleven of the 
'largest - sized 
pdtals, a still 
darker s^ude, 
,ind another 
eleven of the darkest of alL 
Goffer and cut them out- 
warda^ .and let the darker 
shadi belthc outer one. 

ud centre is made by 
cut^ng a three - cornerev 
piede of paper the shape of 
th^ rose. Take a piece of 
coftton wool, tie it to a 
st&lk, and cover it with 
le paper as in rig. 13. 
ic it down. , This cone 
iiust not be visible. For 
n ordinary bud, cut three K 
of the second largest-sizM 
petals of the darkest tint, 
goffer them inwards and 
close them over the "cone, 
rgest size, "goffer them ahd curl . 
iQse round the bud like opening 


Cut three more of the 
them outwards. Place 
•leaves. 

Carnation , — The ci^nation is at beautiful flower, and 
easy to make. Cut At in white paper like Fig. 4, and 
with powder carmjpyand a little weak gum water, mixed 
together well on a yhlate, colour a brilliant red (he dark 
band with streaky Mges. When quite dry, place it on the, 
cusbiem and vein ^very petal from A to B, drawing the 
pinoem down m d^p irregular marks. Six of thqse circles 
aere usedfor everw:fla«rer. It is easiest to out them out^in 
fow laid ^dykft the edges, and cut the hteg&lar marks 
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ANIMALS JOEFT FOR PLEASI3TEML , 


. diaracterise the flower ^M'terwftrds. To make i^em ap^ 

. ceipent each all round the centre, as far as wheie^thq^petals 
di^del Cruniplie the, first one 'quite close up .all remnd 
,thff heait) hi^ng H entirely, and squeezing the paper as 
much as possible. Make the next one close, and each 
futupe oxie looser aftd looser. Finish with the calyx. If 
you make your own it ought to be formed and dry 
ready use, and a little wool secured inside by, cement. 
After it is made, gum ovei* the outside. 

j^HmraseWig, i6). — ^This is made with three rounds, 
citljjp of pale yellow paper over the Michaelmas daisy 
hean^ first paper crumpled well up to conceal all the 
hea^; the second partly clOsSed and the outer one flat. 
Or at may be of mauve, cut in white paper and coloured 
At the edge like the rhododendron, or tinted pale pink. 


. ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

V.— -THE DOG : DISEASES OF DOGS. ^ 

In giving a few general outlines of the symptoms and 
treatment of the+ ordinary complaints to which dogs are 
liable, we may make one introductory remark. If you 
keep a dog* which is either of unusual value intrin si- 
ckly,* or is much prized as a pet, ascertain, whilst the 
animal is in healthy the whereabouts of the very best 
canine physician in the neighbourhood. In most large 
* towns therij is some dog practitioner of high repute, 
and, in the absence of such, it may be needful to consult 
a veterinary surgeon, huntsman, or gamekeeper ; but 
these latter are only to be trusted in the case of large, 
hardy dogs, such as they are chiefly accustomed to, and 
th^ former kre very often totally ignorant of the dog^s 
nature. In fact, very many drugs have upon the dog 
an mUnly different action from that they exert upon man 
or other animals. To give one or two familiar instances : 
aloes is a violent purge to the human subject, while castor- 
oil is a gentle laxative justly valued ; to the dog, on the 
contrary, castor-oil is a most violent purgative, while aloes 
produce little or no fJffect whatever. Again, salt is almost 
necessary to, preserve health in man ; but with the dog 
small, quantities cause ' nausea and vomiting, while in 
laigCr doses the condiment deserves to be called a poison. 
K may be generally slated that dog-practice, during the 
last twenty years, has undergone a radical change, much 
akin to that in the higher walks of medicine. Tonic 
treatment has taken the place of depletic ^nedicine, and 
much greater faith is placed in the powers of nature, 
with great gain to all concerned. Foremost in this bene- 
ficent and mild school of treatment is Mr. Edward 
Mayhew ; and ivherever we have given actual prescrip- 
tions in this and the following paper, we have followed 
the proportions laid down , by him. 

Diminutive bitches can seldom rear more than two pups, 
and few pet dogs more thaq three ; robust animals may be 
able to suckle all their litten If more valuable pups must 
^ be reared than the mother lean nourish, either a cat or a 
fosterjbitch of some common' \breed should be provided, or 
fits, will be the consequence. Should such occur, the best 
tre4dmdfe will be an enema qf ether and laudanum in 
gnielyi^pwcd by a spoonful of wine, and tonic treatment, 

describe in speaking of distemper, when con- 
semi^ess is restored ; the mother must be kept away at 
but may be allowed to suckle her pups in the day, J 
after they have been wfil fed with epw’s milk from a bottle ' 
such as is used for cbilcten, only the nipple should be 
made wiih^ the 6lft*ftishioned wash-f^a\hcr, pricked with 
holes, aad filled with a bit of sponge or cotton to give it 
lubstance* To rear pups by hand is: not difficult, but 
Very troublesome, as they want feeding at night. They 
id40uld be suckled about a quarter of an* hour, and^t 
only be nkedful to keep the teat from becvommg sour. In 
lest Hum # ipcmiiu however^ ritey may tax^ht to 1 a|}, 


when tliejr should get k little meat scrapkl to pulp, and a 
week after tasting this they, will feed themsclyeB. 

It often happens that the smallest pup, is. for that vdiy 
reason, the most valuable! In that ease uxe owner will 
have to see it has its share, or in the genierol scramble at 
every meal it will get crowded out and starved. If mi 
other means avail, the bitch should be held while the piip 
sucks its fair allowance. 

As they grow up they will probably have to pass 
through the dreaded distemper^ which, as A rule, aftects 
young dogs, though it is a mistake to say it is universal, 
as there are many dogs which escape it ^together, while 
others only suffer late in life. Still, ,-the usual period is 
towards the end of dentition, and the most frequent 
seasons of the year arc spring and autumn. At these 
times young dogs should be carefully examined occa- 
sionally for symptoms. And as it Is always found that 
dogs fed upon flesh, highly fed in any way, or kept in 
confinement, suffer far more than those fed on plaiq and 
rather spare diet, with plenty of exercise, common sense 
will dictate the treatment best suited for all such animals. 

The earliest symptoms are indefinite, dulness and loss 
of appetite being sometimes all that can be remarked, 
while, on other occasions, the appetite may be voracious. 

In most cases, however, the inner edges of the eyelids 
will soon be ob5er\'ed to be redder than usual, while the 
pulse is increased. Still, distemper may not be present, 
but if the animal speedily begins to seek the fire, and is 
felt to shiver with cold, the case is nearly certain. “When 
confirmed, however, the white round the eye is covered 
with small blight red veins, tending towards the centre, 
while a purulent discharge begins to appear, and also a 
little yellowish discharge from the nostrils, while the nose 
remains dry and hard. A bad cough often sets in, and 
the dog frequently vomits, and some digestive disorder is 
always apparent. In a week the symptoms often subside^ 
.and sometimes disappear altogether ; perhaps, indeed, 
this is generally ,the case, and the owner is apt to believe 
the cli.scase has run its course. It may, indeed, be so, for 
n\any dogs only suffer very slightly. If such be the case, 
the dog will rapidly make flesh, or fatten, and recover 
condition, while the eyes look healthy, and the morbid 
symptoms disappear ; but if the emaciation continues^ 
or the animal makes no progress, and especially if the 
white of the eye presents the appearance of minute btood^^ 
vessels in a radial direction, the disease is only slum- 
bering, and will break out again with tenfold force. 

In aggravateef cases, the discharge from the eyes and 
nose becomes excessive, completely stopping im the nos- 
trils, and sometimes ulcerating the eye itself. One of the 
worst signs is a great alid rapid loss of flesh, especially 
if the appetite be good. A hlthy, foetid coat^ suddenly 
swarming with vermin, is also a very unfavourable 
and so is a very foul and coated tongue, dry at the tip, 
with a marked foulness of the breath. On the contftuy, an 
evident amendment in the eyes, a marked improvement^ 
in the condition, and the return of the tongue to a healthy 
state, hold out every reasonable hope of recovery. 

The first thing in the treatment is to regulate the diet 
Meat must be taken away, and the generality of dem put . 
upon brea)& and milk— a ship-biscuit and milk. WeaKl^ 
dogs may have boiled rice, with a little broth free from fat : 
and as they will frequently refuse this at first, a utde goo4 
underdone meat may be minced fine and*'mixed with It 
gradually lessening the quantity till none be given, for ale * 
meat, sweets, j^nd delicacies t^tust be denied. The -water 
must be often changed. The dog shoulo, be put in a good 
sheltered kennel, but in the«^ip airj all blankets and 
such pampering beds taken^awa^', but plenty oLirdod hay 
and straw allowed instead. This is neeBeo; bmuse the 
dog vfill biftrow in it When the shivering fit. is od hima 
and the bed, mo»over, tftfist be'ifoakeh and c to a ni a a \ 
evety day, and entixdSy tkangid evety tm ^ 
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In mild case^ ivl»en the first symptoms h^ive been 
mrVedt and consist perhaps of only a redness about the 
eyes, •and threat inclination for the fire, give for two or 
mree days, in the morning, a mild emetic, such as half, a 
fea^spoonful desi^ert^spooiiful of antimonial wine. 
i&QUt the fourth or fifth day, give a gentle purgative, 
^^rom one to /pur tea-spoonfuls of the following mixture is 
much recommended, and if mixed with a little sugar or 
simple syrup, will be readily taken : — 

Castor oilt • 4 drachms. 

Olive oil 2 drachms. 

Oil of anisp I drachm. 

Mix. , 

Or a pill may be compounded of ; — 

Extract of colocynth to grains. 

Colchicum, in powder 6 grams. 

Blue pill 5 grains. 

This last is best, and is for a small dog. such 

pills, or one three times the quantity, would be needed for 
a mastiff or Newfoundland. At the same time, make up 
the following pills, choosing from the quantities named, 
according to the size of the dog : — 

Extract of belladonna ... 6 to 24 grains. 

Nitre 20 to 80 grains. 

Extract of gentian i to 4 drachms. 

Powdered quassia .. . ... quantum suHicil. 

Make the above into twenty-four pills, and administer 
three daily. Often this treatment seems to cure. If so, 
the belladonna has done its work, and the following tonic 
is substituted : — , 

Di-sulphatc of qiiinmc ... i to 4 scruples. 

Sulphate of iron 1 to 4 scruples. 

Extract of gentian 2 to 8 drachms. 

Powdered quassia quantum sulficit. 

This is for twenty pills, three to be given daily, with 
liquor arsenicalis^ prepared by adding ten to twenty 
drops of the pharmaceutical preparation, to an ounce of 
water, with a little simple syrup, and giving a tea- 
spoonful thrice daily. 

If the case be more severe, and the bowels very costive, 
no laxatives must be used, but an enema made up of four 
drachms sulphuric ether, and a scruple of latifdanum, added 
to a quart of cold gruel, (orfe-eighth for a small dog), will 
greatly relieve the animal in its distress. The tonics and 
diet are to be as before. Should the lungs bo affected, 
the diet must be kept spare, giving food often, but very 
little, and discontinue tile tonics for — ^ 

Extract of belladonna ... I to 1 grain. 

Nitre ^ i to 4 grains. 

James’s powder } to i grain. 

Conserve of roses quantum sufficit 

In making, add one drop of tincture of aconite to every 
four pijls, and give one pill every hour. When better, 
resume the tonics, even though the lungs bemot welL 
% 

, HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.— V. • 

list writing to a member of Parliament who h|L.s neither 
hereditary rank nor honorary degree, a letter must be 
aiddresse^ias to ** Robinson Jones, Esq., M.P.’* If he is a 
bamnet, the address must be, “Sir Robinsen Jones, 
^Bart., M.P.” If he is & knight, it will be, “ Sir Robinson 
JOtteii Knt, M.P.” If he is a viscount, or lord, he is ad> 
dressm in accordance yrith 'the rules already laid down 
fat his tank, with the simpl^ddition of “ M.P.” 

'T^ general principle ife^ addressing persons bearing 
aa^eiQhbfr^jiifHxnlar hemours has been explained in the 
pnhriduif aiticte; biit ihe following examples may be 
.us^iL To a bachelor of arts, who is a layman, “ fohn 
» £iq,, ®A.".of i‘ A.BF " To:a.»astete:ef.nrtsj 

.f' 


who is a layman, John Smith, Esq>, MaA.,*’ or 
A bachelor of kws^ “LL,Bs a doctor 
a doctor of ttltedicinc “M.D. ;** a doctor bit /divinity, 
“D.Da” and; Others with like honorary and profeisioxiai 
titles mus^ if la3ahen, be addressed in agreement with 
the foregoing specimensi Yet it is not uncommon for 
those who have a doctor’s diploma of any ifin^ if laymen^ 
to be addressed merely as “ Dr, So-and-so,” It may be 
noted, however, that in addressing gentlemen with ordinary * 
academical dci^ees, it is not a breach of civility to omit ^ 
the mention of such degrees on the envelope of a letter. 
Ordinary degrees arc also often omitted in addre$mg 
clergymen. 

Clergymen who have no other official or professional 
honour arc addressed as “ Rev.” Every clergyman is a 
reverend, and, when addressed in writing, must be so* 
styled ; thus : “ The Rev. George Jones.” If a clcrg>''- 
hokls a doctor’s degree, he is addressed either as “ The 
Rev. Dr. So-and-so” or as “The Rev. Samuel Oliver, 
D.D.’’ Should he be D.D. and LL.D., both these abbre- 
viations may follow his name. So of other degrees, 
though it is not common for D.D., LL.D., and other 
dociorships to have mentioned with them los.ser degrees, 
as M. A. and B. A. 

Professors in colleges, universities, &c., if laymen, are 
addressed as “ Prof.,” or '* Professor,” without “Esq.;” 
but if lliey are clergymen, they are styled, “The Kev. 
Prof.” There arc cases in which the professorship is 
mentioned after the name and other titlc.s, and (hen “ Pro- * 

fessor of ” is simply aclded. Where the professor is 

the principiil of a college, this word “principal” may be 
used instead of “ professor ; ” and, as the principal is 
usually a clergyman, the address will be “ The Rev, Prin- 
cipal The “master” of a college in a university 

can be addressed as “ The Re^^ the Master,” and his 
name omitted if the college is added ; or thus : “ The 

Rev. The Master of College.” Wltere the heads of 

colleges, &c., have to be addressed collectively, their 
official titles only need be inseiled in an address, and 
their proper names may be left out. • 

A privy councillor is addressed as “The Right Hon- 
ourable,” with such Ollier titles as he would have if not a 
privy^ councillor. The same title of “ Right Honourable” 

IS also given to the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin, and to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, while in 
office. Thus, ♦ To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London,” is a sufficient address. 

'rhe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is styled, “His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant but when he is a duke he ^ 
is called “ His Grace the Lord Lieutenant.” The lady 
of the Lord Lieutenant derives no acces.sion of title from 
her liusband’s office in this case. 

A secretary of state is addressed according to circtuu- 
stances : “ To Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State ^ 
for the (Home, Foreign, or Colonial) Department” He 
may also be addressed as “ The Right Hon. Such-a«one, 

Her .Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the (Home, f 
Foreign, or Colonial) Department,” ’ . 

Generals in the anny arc addressed thus : “ To General 
the Right Hon. Lord Siich-a-one,” the word “ Gmevol ” 
being prefixed to his ordinary designation. To^nLieu- 
tcnant-General it is sufficient to say^^* To Lieut.-^&enil 
Such-a-one.” A Major-General is simply styled thus : 

“To Major-Gen. Blank.” In like manner we write, “To 
* Col. Jones,” “ Lieut.-Col. Jones,” and “ Capt” or “ Cap- 
tain Jones ; ” but the latter may be * George Jones, Esq., 
Captain” of suchrand-such a regiment. Generali v speak- 
ing, subalterns ara addressed as “ Esq.” or “ Mr. ^ 

48th Regiment.” When military^ officers are knights or 
baronets, &c., they^hould be addressed as such, thus : * 

“ Majos-General Sir Thomas Napier, Knt, me offin 
cial rank being nalned first ' « 

An.admiraT.snay be addressed sixnp^ as SAdniM 
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Stt^^h-m-one,” or M Kight Hor. Lord Such«a-one, 
Adihiiral of accordsni; to cir^m- 

ftaiioot. A capfmd in t^c ttavy Is ** Captain Such-a^one, 
A Meiitonint Lieut — — • of H,M.S. Fury.*' 

If officers the rras^ are knights, oaronets, dec., they 
are addbresse^as such, according to the rule laid down 
for iniUtaiy officers. 

lirffirior maybe addressed as private individuals, 
the addhioh o£ tte rank they occupy, the regiment 
they belong to, or the ship to which they arc attached. In 
ame cases it is, highly aesirablc to mention details even 
incbe minute^ in order that a letter may not fail to reach 
its destination. Thus, it may be well to mention the 
CQii^ny, or the battalion, &c., to which the person ad- 
dressed belongs. In all cases in which soldiers and | 
•'SnminCs are wntten to, it is proper to say what rank they 
ocenw, and to state whatever else may assist in their 
IdentinCation or discovery, especially when they are en- 
tfgpi on foreign service. An insufficient address often 
prevents a. letter from reaching those it is intended for, 
and is the cause of great disappointment, annoyance, and 
distress. 

INMATES OF THE HOUSE.—DOMESTIC. 

IV.— THE PARLOURjMAlD. 

In most establishments where a parlour-maid is kept, 
many of the lighter duties of the housemaid and footman 
' fall tb hef share of work ; to which is not unfrequently 
added some of the attendance on the mistress of the 
lumse^ usuallY performed by the lady’s maid. These 
combmed duties include dusting and polishing furniture, 
answering bells, cleaning plate, waiting at tabic, and filling 
up Spare time with needlework. 

None of the above are, strictly speaking, laborious 
duties ; but in order to discharge them effectually, me- 
thodicu working is indispensable. Early rising is a 
cardinal virtue in every branch of domestic work, and is 
especially desirable where a cleanly personal appearance 
is a first requisite.^ Any employment likely to soil the 
hands mul dress of a parlour-maid should be done before 
bre^ast, the attendance of the servant at that meal being 
generally required. 

The carpets having been swept and the grates cleaned 
by the housemaid, the dusting of the furniture and arrang- 
ingof the rooms should be done by the parlour-maid. A 
good memory^ is needful on her part, to remember where 
every article is kept, and she should be careful to consult 
«,her employers* convenience in regard to the placing of 
books, writing-materials, needlework, &c. As a general 
rule, each piece of furniture has its appointed place, but 
whenever the arrangement is disturbed, it is the parlour- 
Yltaid’sduty to reinstate order, unless desired not to do so. 
• A vigilant servant will take the opportunity of the family's 
absence from am apartment to make up the fire, sweep the 
hearth, and clear away any litter. All sitting-rooms 
, otteupied throughout the day require dusting twice, 
bf^ore breakfast, and also before the family return to 
tfie apartment from the dining-room. If the weather is 
firtroundile, opening the windows a few inches from the 
:te!p airid bottom sashes, freshens the room, and proves a 
gyatteiyi change to occupants. 

The hdur at which a parlour-maid should be what is 
termed ^ dressed for the day," must depend upon the ever- 
vatying nature of the work required in different families. 
Perhaps the best wa|^ to decide the question is, to be 
giiideqhy the holir at which visitors are likely to call In 
. vbuM pronessional men’s houses for ini^ance, the business 
^ of the dny begins .at ten o’clock, by which time if the 
parbor^moid answers the door, she should be neatly 
attired^ and ready at a moment’s notice to presen^ herself 
creditaSbiy before A servant ot^good addtess 

at a ph>fcssioxiai man'sd^ as much a matter of per- 


sonal recommendation of the empbye^ as the sboation 

his residence. Some amount of fbrelhdt^t on the 
part of the mistress is necesaaiy to ensure 4^nly a^eid> 
ance in a door-servanti JjiMit ihe atten^ ts^wbith puddng, 
if only for the sake of favourable first ImiF^sioiis xm tad 
part of strangers^ The description of drem sdrea^ ghreii 
br housemaid*s weaF»^ applies to the Mriom^maid. The 
following are some of the parlour-maicik Ohi^duti^^ 

Answering the Door . — When answering a door, the 
servant should open it wide enough tqafford^^ontranee, 
herself standing back. Having replied to the question 
whether the person inquired for is at hqme or the 
door should be gently closed, and^jthe question, ““Your 
name, if you please?" or, “What name shall I sayf ** 
should be asked. To prevent mistakes, die caller, 
if a stranger, usually pcsents his or her card. Upon 
giving the card, the visitor should be shown ' into the 
drawing-room, or some unoccupied apartment. The 
servant should then place a chair for the visitor, raise the 
blinds, stir the fire or make any alteration needed to 
secure the comfort of the caller, in the interval of waiting. 
All cards and letters should be handed to the person for 
whom they are intended, on a salver or small tray kept in 
the hall for the purpose. 

If the interview is likely to be short, a parlour-maid 
should be prepared to go to the door to let out the visitor, 
on the signal of the drawing-room bell ringing. She 
should stand with her hand upon the lock until the 
caller comes in sight, when the door should be opened 
wide,, and gently closed when the visitor has left the 
doorstep, if a carriage is in question, the door should 
not be closed until the vehicle has driven off. 

Waiting at Table a very important branch of domestic 
knowledge, and although the principles are much the 
same in all good society, most servants require a little 
initiation into the particular ways of each family. We 
subjoin the mosf general rules. 

Breakfast . — At the end of the table, where the lady 
presides, the cups and saucers should be arranged on 
cither side, having her plate in the centre. The tea- 
pot should stand just behind, and the milk-ewer, slop- 
basin, and sugar-basin at the back of the tel^ot. If 
an urn or bright kettle is used, it should be placed within 
easy reach of the .mistress’s hand.. In most families the 
loaf and butter arc placed on the breakfast table, also a 
rack of toast, a stand of eggs, and some plates of cut 
bread and butter. Hot meat is likewise set on the table 
opposite the muster of the house, and cold meat* on the 
sideboard. Some people like to have the loaf and butter 
also on the sideboard. The parlour-maid generally waits in 
the breakfast-r'Tom until all the faipily is served with tea, 
and eatables. Having done so, her attendance is usually 
dispensed with, .the members of the family Waiting on 
themselves during the rest of the repast. 

At Luncheon^ much the same order of things is tb be 
observed, with the exception that both hot and cold meats 
are then placed on the table^ the servant retiring when tUe 
family has been served, as at breakfast. Tnia rule Is 
gbnerally observed, as it is customary for the servants to 
dine whilst the family take lunch. Any imavoidable dis- 
turbance at that time should be guarded against. It is 
usual to put a supply of clean plates, glasses, Ac., on tlie 
sideboard, in order that persons may chaRg(^, their qwn 
plates after the servant has left the rooffi. I>iiiy plates 
are then carried by the users to the side-^board. ^ • 

Dinner . — Some time before dinner, the parloMr-niaid 
should get everything in readiness" pikparato|y to layinjf 
the cloth. Knives should dusted and laid in meir 
appointed silver and plated articles ritbbed 

lightly with the plate-leather, and laid rnffiRTfifite-basket, 
and wine^tglasses, tumblers; water-bottles, ma salt-cellars 
shotfld be ^arranged vpqp, a separate tra^« The table- 
napkins* and cloth, if ui^ily pitt aside, may jftitqUke 
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ii^ 'Uii'^-prc 9 s^ . 1 , or Brad- 

fon i| jshown in tl^s . illustration, ;Eig. 2 , is 
suUable for. ttu^ plumose/ am takes up little room. Before 
bLyiiig the !o1oth^. the psurlotir-maid should sweep up the 
hqami, if fires used, and put on fre^h coals, so that 
there ma$: .lift n cheertul Uase by the time dinner is 
served* Apy papers, books, or other 
articles that ntay be aispersed about the 
room, should be tidily put away, leaving 
the sideboard^cleaf tier table requisites. 

, The sideboard cloth should be laid flush 
with the edge of the sideboard, not hang- 
ing over the front aS is sometimes seen. 

The same rule should be observed in 
covering ^all tables used as sideboards. 

At the back of the sideboards should be 
placed salvers, bronzes, lamps, or any 
ornaments belonging to the sideboard. 

On the right side should be put clean 

g asses, arranged according to size and 
nd; and on the left, spoons and forks 
tajstcfuUy set out. The middle of the side- 
board should be left unencumbered for 
sauces, ;v^etables, or anything not wanted 
on the' table. The dinner-cloth should 
be laid with . the middle fold down the 
centre 6f th« table. Wliether the damask 
has been mangled on the right side or 
not, the parlour<^maid must observe that 
the raised creases should be on the top. 

Some prominent design in the fabric gene- 
rally indicates the centre of the rloth, which 
should of course be laid in the middle of the 
table. A lamp, cruet-stand, or 
vase of flowers, is generally pUt 
to mark the centre, and the dis- 
tances of the respective dishes 
are regulated from that object. 

The fashion of dining d la 
Russe^ so general at formal 
dinners^ requires a separate 
notice. Fpr the present we 
will confine our observations to 
the usual arrangemenl*of a tabic 
in well-conducted households. 

By the latter system, the master 
sits at one end of the tabic, and 
the mistress of the house at the 
other. Carving knives and forks, 
together with dinner knives 
placed nearest the plate, mark 
their places. According to the 
numb^ of persons to dine, 
knives and forks are placed for 
each. A tumbler nud one or 
asore wine-glasses should be put 
• the right of each guest, just 
above the dinner knife. When 
deim 41 mer-.napkin 5 are laid, 
it is custimiary to place a piece 
of bread in the folds ot the 
wiipkm-** 

Whether 



ef the diner, appear^ to h^ve been 



fis- »• 



Fir. a. 


^ cu^ bread^ or rolls 

„shduid be placed at*tKe right hand or left, is sometimes 
^^lisputed point We decide in favour of the right, for 
this reason : When a guest wishes to hive his plate 
lempvcdt hd is supposed m rest his fork on the plate. 
A Servant tA>senies no other rule ip making 

the chtmjl^s wily to the grievance occasionally of an 
finer, who. inadverlently drop& his fork, 
bread ,it is not considered weU-manfiered 
* ^ bofi M there is Ao occasion to relinquish 
tpe few until a diange of plate » desired. Between 


laid on the 
di^osed of, 

Directly a person drops his fork, or lays hoth* knife and 
fork together on the tight-hand ride of 
the plate, the servant in attendance ah^ld* 
bring another plate on which are laid 
knife, forkf or spoon, appropriate to thCr 
dish which is to follow. All meats, 
tables, and sauces, should be hand^ on 
the left side of the diner. 

Serving wine^ should always t>e 
done at the right-hand side of the guest. 
without removiuF the glasses from ike 
table ^ except in the case 0 / heer^ which is 
served at the left hand. The reason is 
obvious. Beer requires to be frothed into 
the glass ; consequently, it prevents acci- 
dents if the servant presents a tray to the 
guest on his left to receive the glibs, into 
which the beer should be pqured, at the 
distance of a step behind the guest. Tl^e full 
tumbler should then be handed on the left, 
.'IS it would be inconvenient for the guest* 
to receive it over the right shoulder. Ser- 
vants should avoid handling wine glasses. 
If they must do so, they should only touch 
the stem. Water-bottles are placed on 
the table within reach of the guests. 

Before setting dessert on the table, the 
parlour-maid should brush off the crumbs 
into a small tray with a curved 
cloth-brush or similar contri- 
vance made for the purpose. 

Carving knives and forks after 
being used should be removed 
before taking the dish contain- 
ing meat from the table. A 
long narrow knife-^tray with a 
clean coarse cloth laid at the 
bottom, is the proper receptacle 
for these articles. 

During the intervals which 
occur in waiting on the guests, 
the parlour-maid should remove 
all things which have been usec^ 
outside the dining-room, where 
one of the under servants usually 
conveys them to the kitchen. The 
servant waiting should contrive 
to have all soiled vessels out of 
the room by the time dessert 
is put on the table, her atten- 
dance not being wanted after 
that time. « 

Tea , — After a late dinner, tea 
is generally a very simple re- 
past, requiring only a tray on 
which, teacups and saucers, with 
other tea appendages, are set. 
If tea is made in the drawing* 
Voom, the parlour-maid waits on her mistress until the 
tea is handed round. A set tea,V.tf., a meal, with tea 
as a beverage, is served in the same manner as breakfa^. 
It is now the fashion to cover the tea table with a white 
cloth, as for breakfast. 

Supper is usually served in the same manner 9^* 
lundiaon. • ^ 

Washing up cKina and glass, cleaning plate, and 
ming lamps, being equally the work of the pajrlour^^maid 
or page, will be desenbed In another place. 
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5.tHE REARING AKD MANAGEMENT OF 1 the scum; and add tt^ toblespo^uls^of frwW^^ 

* rwtT niJTrisi oneofmilk, sweetened with a bttle loaf sugar. . The above 

^ directions are applicable -to inilk known to. be pore. H 

VHl,— ^FOOD IM iNFAKcy. ^ the milk has passed through several hands \the' (joajttity , 

The nu)^ suitable food for infants is that of Nature^s of milk may be insufficient to the proportion of water, 
ovh ' providing— mothers^ milk. In very exceptional A lactometer (a small instrument to test the, quality of 
instances is this supply shortcoming during the first few milk) may be had at very trifling cost, and affords sotoe 
wteks after ch&d-wth. If, unhappily, the contraiy indication of the genuineness of milk. At the same time 
^Ould be the case, a delicate infant can seldom be we must confess to being very sceptic^ as io the 
- .sut^ceatfuHy reared without the aid of a wet*nurse. nourishing properties of milk usually sold in towns, and 

only circumstances which should prevent a mother would suggest, where any doubt exists, that condensed 
fnom eucloing her offspring arc a too excitable tempera- niilk be substituted for the article usually obtained at 
tnent, or a consumptive state of constitution. Ordinary metropolitan rnilk-shops. The cojAiensed milk (which 
dcbQity, consequent on recent confinement, is rai*ely an has lately been introduced into this country) is one of the 
.impediment to the fulfilment of one of the highest greatest boons placed within the reach of dweUers in 
instincts of human nature, and one no less productiv'e crowded cities. All children like it, and thrive on its use. 
of moral than physic^ benefits. During the time a child Tbc practice of giving thickened food to infants at too 
receives nourishment at its mother’s breast the earliest tender .an age is a source of endless trouble. In one of 
bond of sympathy, destined to influence a lifetime, of Dr. Edward Smith’s admiraWe articles on dietary he 
parent and child is mutually formed. Without endorsing remarks that the feeding of young infants on bread, flour, 
to the full the assertion, that every piission to which our biscuits, and other substances than milk, is a ^‘constant 
race W subject may be communicated through the medium source of derangement of the liver, and a frequent cause 
of a wet-nurse, it is certain that the affection of a child of fits.” The organism of a young babe is not designed to 

for its parent is vastly increased if nourished exclusively convert such food into a healthy form ot nourishment, 

by herself. However considerable the quantity of such food passed 

Whatever changes it may be necesstuy to make in the into the stomach of a young infant may bo, the body is 
dietary of an infant after the age of six weeks, absolute not thereby nourished, but irritated. A babe, like a*' 

* necessity ^one should induce the substitution of artificial adult, is only nourished by what it has power to digest 
food in lieu of the natural food. The first milk is of a Where the powers are weak the fonn of nourishment 
purgative character, and is admirably adapted to cleanse should be correspondingly easy of digestion, 
the system of a new-born babe. In this particular the As a general itiIc a babe may be well nourished on 

most desirable wet-nurse might fail to prove a fitting milk, or milk thickened to the consistence of cream, until 

deputy for the mother. Likewise, throughout the period the first tooth appears. Even after that period milk 
of nursing, it is a point of great importance that the should for a considerable time form the staple article of 

• quality of the nourishment should be proportionate lu the food. Larger quantities should llicn be given, and greater 
age of the infiint. If the services of a wet-nurse arc intcrv'als between the meals observed. It is estimated that 
inevitable, it should be sought to engage one who has a babe three months of age will consume at least three 
been a mother about the same length of time as the pints of milk in twenty-four hours. 

parent of the infant to be brought up. In selecting a Weak beef-tea, veal, chicken, or mutton broth, are 
wet-nurse a medical man is the best medium. excellent additions to meals composed of rusks, rice, or 

During the first two or three weeks— the powers of other farinaceous articles. Careful feeling of ti^ way, 
SUption and the organs of digestion being alike weak— however, should be observed in every change of infants’ 
an infant, t/ awake, may be suckled at intervals of from diet, especially if teething be in operation, 
one to two hours. The sooner, however, the babe can A. needless source of alarn^ is iomeiimes excited by 
be brought into the habit of being fed once every two stn infant throwing up milk in a curdled .state. The fact 
hours the greater will be the benefit derived from the u> that this appearance is perfectly natural in mUk 
nourishment, and the more speedily will the mother be rejected from stomach of a healthy child, Ine 
^enabled to regain her own strength. A dcterminqjion to quantity rejected is simply that which was in excess of 
attain regularity in feeding is all that is needed at the the child’s want, and is Nature’s special mode of relief 
outset to secure ihe desired end. When this plan is in infancy. If the milk.. is rejected in a dense mass, it is 
steadily pursued, the digestion of a child will work with a sign either that less would be sufficient for a meal, or 
the precision of the clock by wduch its meals are that the interval between taking nounshment should be 

* regulated. Any cry that may be heard in the interval lengthened. BuC if, immediately on being put m the 
should not be* supposed to arise from craving for food, breast, or on beginning to suck a bottle of food, the 
Numberless causes of irritation may occasion a fretful stomach throws off the food, the condition of the parent 

, cry : cold feet, pressure of clothing, wet linen, a flea, or or child .should receive attention. v 

O/tner discomfort, may excite the piteous sound. Instead, A very necessary treatment after a meal consists in 
therefore, of giving food instantly, it is advisable to rpen lifting the babe across the nurse’s left shoulder, wneiher 
the clothing, warm the tiny feet, chafe the limbs, or, if awake or asleep^ and gently patting the infant’s ba^ 
possible, take the infant for a little walk out of doors. If, until the,*, wind displaced by food is thrown off the 
after having tried liimilar remedies, the frctfulness con- stomach* Wherever this simple precaution is used 
Unties, the cause should be sought in the condition of and windy colic are seldom heard of. So gly^^f is the 
the child^s stools. If signs of griping pains or colic arc relief, that infants once accustomed toethe treatment 
evident, less instead of more food should be given, and struggle to lift themselv^ up after having be^ fed. 
the Interval between* the meals lengthened instead of The period of weaning is justly regarded as one ol 

diminished. great anxiet/ to a parent. 'The orilyiway to lessen the 

Sometimes a continual cry of distress prevails, from trial is to make the change, gradu^y^ A litUe self- 
the mother’s milk being not suniciently nourishing to restraint keeping out ©f^sight when t he ^h tid may 
‘ iatisiy the appetite of the babe, hi such case it is naturally oe supposed to be hungi^^ is act w 

advisable to give, every alternate two hours, a iKcal of kindness mother c^n confer on the little one. The nicJm 

cow’s milk aOd waterj prepared in the following manner : — favotirable time for weaning is in the warm wieamr, when 
The milk,must be boiM as soon as it comes in, and left the infant* can be amused imd kept much out of dqot& ^ 
to settle till a scum* Mas fonned on the top. Remove The kind of feeding-bottle used is an importaiii woj 
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stderation« .Tkoiw with cioth tubes and indiavirubber 
tops are in «a6st general favour, and foe liquid or semi* 
liquid food are decidedly the best* If the food be thicker 
than semi-ftuid, feeding with a spoon is preferable. 

I'he time an in^asit should take to imbibe half a pint 
of some liquid food should not be less than from twenty 
minutes tqhalf an hour. In order to secure the acces- 
sary dday, the elastic top should be examined before each 
me^ to see whether the hole through which the food 
passes has extended with [use. If so, a tic-knot with 
a fine needle and seWing silk should be made across 
the hole. It should be borne in mind that only such 
food as has been thoroughly mixed with saliva proves 
easy of digestion. The temperature of an infant’s food 
should be that of its body. This may be maintained 
during feedingr.time by placing the main quantity in a 
vessd containing hot water, within reach of the nurse’s 
hand for replenishing. 

Throughout the period. of early infancy, the best time 
for giving food is before the child is laid down to sleep ; 
indeed, the act of taking food induces slumber. The 
importance of sleep being pre-eminent, it is better to 
waste the remnant of a meal, if need be, than to keep 
a sleepy child awake to cal. 

The utmost cleanliness should be obsetved in every 
detail connected with the keeping of all utensils for nur- 
sery use. When removed from the bottle, the india-rubber 
top should be immediately cleansed ;ind thrown into a 
glass of clean water. The bottle should be cleansed from 
every trace of food, and twice a day rinsed out with tea- 
leaves and water, usually at hand in the nursery. When 
not in use, the bottle should be hidden from the infant’s 
sight. 

Not more food than is likely to be consumed at a meal 
should be prepared at a time, owing to the tendency of 
milk and farinaceous articles to turn rapidly sour, espe- 
cially m close rooms and in warm wcathci. Any portion 
of liquid food that it is necessary to set oside, should be 
boilea afresh, and not left after having been wanned. 

Farinaceous articles for nighi-fccding should not be 
kept oygr a lamp ; diluting such articles with boiling 
water is a safer plan. Water is easily kept at boiling 
heat in an ordinary Ktna. 

The nurse should avoid the implcas^mt habit of testing 
the temperature of the infant’s food by putting it to her 
own mouth. A little sugar sprinkled over the to]) of a 
feeding-bottle will often induce on inhyit to take the 
artificial food. 

Diet for more advanced childhood will receive attention 
in a subsequent number. ^ 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

CHICKKN-POX. 

^ESlbxs the eruptive fevers, already noticed, wc must treat 
.of chicksn-pox, one of the most frequent of the diseases 
of children. It is familiar to mothers and nurses, a 4 d 
consists in the appearance of little spots, round, not 
depressed in the centre like those of sm^l-pox — very 
much the .same kind of appearance as we might conceive 
to be proceed by dipping a brush into boiling water and 
sprinkling It ovqr the body. This eruption is preceded by 
slight indications— generally very slight — of indisposition, 
\mh as chilliness, headache, weariness, and sometimes 
achingdn the backend limbs.* Often nothings particular is 
noticn^ in the child till the eruption appears as little spots, 

* first over the trunk, and^tlltn^over the face and limbs. 

They clear, or very slightly tiirflid fluid. 

They do hot extSd deeply into the skin^ and they do not 
destni^Its substance as the spots of small-pof do. • On 

flChe thin! day of the disease tike spots begin ta dry up.^ 
. On thr ibunb day this dxying progresses rapidly, and 

• 
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soon after -l^ves a scab, which iti . a few days falls off ^ 
and little trace of the spots is left but slight redness. 

Chicken-pox has been thought by some to be a modifi- 
cation of small-pax. But it is not so. It as quite a 
distinct disease. Neither vaccination nor small-pox 
protects from chioken-pox. Chicken-pox occurs almost 
exclusively in childhood. The spots are of a diflerent 
shape, not being depressed in the centre, and GCPtainiag- 
only one compartment, not many. The disease cannot 
be given by inoculation, as small-pox is, and it is alto- 
gether slighter than small-pox. 

It is of little importance itself, excepting that it i#*very 
infectious, and pretty sure to affect children exposed to it. 
Occasionally, like any other eruptive fever, it leaves in 
some children a tendency to other eruptions for a time. ^ 
It occurs for the most part in very young children. 

lYeatmen/, -^\\i little else than domestic treatment is 
required, though, if there is any undue degree of feverish- 
ness nr indisposition, it will be well to consult a doctor. A 
very light diet of milk, and general quietness, arc all that 
are necessary. A little cooling medicine, however, does 
good, such as the following for a child a vear old 

Citrate of potash 1 8 grains. 

Simple syrup i drachm.* 

Water ounces. 

Mix. A tcaspoonful three or four times a day. 

For older children a mixture in twice the quantity 
might be made up, and a proportionate dose given. 


HOME GARDENING. 

Wk here conclude our system of rotation cropping of a 
small vegetable garden for one year. 

December. — i. As raspberries and strawberries arc the 
chief occupants of this quarter, there will be little to do, 
with the exception of removing weeds and such rubbish 
as will accumulate from lime to time amongst them. I'he 
gooseberry and currant bushes surrounding this or any 
other department, should be pruned at once, and the cut- 
tings removed directly afterwards, so as to keep up a neat 
and orderly appearance. 2 , Examine the broccoli here 
repeatedly, for the purpose of having such as are fit for 
use cut and stored away in a cool place where it Avill keep 
good for many days. Should this situation be a very cola 
one, we should advise you by all means to have a portion 
of the winter variety laid clown on tlieir sides, in the 
following manner: — Commence at the west side of the 
plot, taking a spit or spadeful of soil from that side of thc^ 
plant, bend the same down in that direction, then take a 
spit of earth from the next plant .and lay it, as it were, on 
the back of the first to keep it down, and continue to do 
the same until the entire piece is completed. The reason m 
for treating them in this manner is, because it enables 
them to endure a much harder frost with greater ease, 
and at the same time docs not cause the heads to de- 
teriorate in the least, .so far as shape and flavour is * 
concerned, Previous to very severe weather setting in, 
it will be advisable to cover .up the Globe artichokes so as' 
to keep them from all possibility of d.mger. The forcing 
of seakale is the most important q^ration just now in 
this department, and there is no befter way of accom- 
plishing the work than covering the plants with inverted 
flower-pots or proper pans, having first .scraped away a 
little of the soil from the collar ofi each plant and filled 
the vacancy thus made with coal-ashcs which will keep 
away slugs and otjjer vermin. As a fermenting rnateriu 
tree leaves will be found ar. serviceable as anything, the 
heat being so gentloiand yet su regular, that sea-kale seeing * 
to thriye with-it better than anything else we know ot 
Rhubarb may be forced in the same manner, bu^ it takes 
a much longer time to start, although when it has ooce 
made a move it eontiimcs to grow with great rapidity^ 
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4 * "Tbc celery iti ibis plot must, be well covered up with 
^ litter in the eyeht of ^evc^ mather setting in, l^idge 
the ^ound as fast it becomes vacant^ that it may 
have the beocht of firoA ; but in, doing so .avoid a$ 

' much as {i(^ible treading on the surrounding ground in 
. wet weather. 5 . As late moccoli and other wmter greens 
are the sole occupants of this division, no particular 
direction's are necessary just now, save that of laying a 
feW of them down as mready described in compaiment 
No« \ 2 . 4 Such cabbage plants as become loosened by 
wind or raised up out of the ground by frost, must be 
replaced by pressing the soil round about their stems ou 
a day. Likewise^ point over with a fork the ground be- 
tween the early-planted ones, for the purpose of destroying 
aB weeds as soon as they make their appearance, for, upon 
the principle that a stitch in time saves nine,” these wild 
t^ahts, if destroyed early will save no end of labour at a 
rotate time, to say nothing of the benefit that will accrue 
from the soil being loosened. 7 . The peas sown here last 
month should be vigilantly watched, for the purpose of 
printing the depredations of mice and birds, both of 
which do no end of mischief when left to feast unmolested. 
The beet here may be left in the ground until wanted. 
And lastly,* ground that has become vacant by the 
remofval of carrots and other roots, should be dug up at 
once, unless the soilrbe of a heavy nature, when ridging 
would be preferable. 8 . A few lettuces should be taken 
j up with bjlls of earth, and housed previous to severe 
weather setting in, when it might be difficult, if not im- 
possiUe, to get at them. 

THE CULTURE OF VEGETABLES. 

Having now concluded our preliminary remarks on the 
formation, cultivation, and management of the kitchen 
garden, we shall proceed in this and following papers, to 
treai: separately of thedifferent vegetables usually cultivated. 

The Globe Artichoke . — Of this plant there are two 
varieties in cultivation, the conical or French, and the 
Olobe; the former having an oval head with scales, 
open and not turned in at the top as in the latter, 
which are turned in at the top and have the recep- 
tadc more succulent than -the former. This plant is 
propagated by offsets from the root, in March or April, 
when they will be from five to ten inches high. In per- 
forming this work, open the CTound round and about the 
old Stool, and slip them on clean to the root, leaving 
three or more of the strongest to the parent plant to bear 
the next summer crop. Prepare the offsets for planting 
^5y clearing away all the under decayed or broken leaves, 
as well as any hard or ragged part at the bottom of the 
root Those about to plant, should bear it in mind that 
rikis vegetable delights in a rich light soil of a good depth, 
^ as well as in an open and exposed aspect. The ground 
should likewise be well manured, and dug or trenched. 
Plant them with a dibble in rows, three feet and a 
half asundet, and three feel apart in each row. Water 
a immediately after planting, and should the weather 
i^ove dry, and continue so, repeat the operation until such 
rime as they have made good root, when they will be able 
to 4o Without help. Hoe the ground over frequently during 
Summer months, in order to check weeds and keep the 
surface aoil loose ;^^'ut the plants ; this is really all the 
niai)^cment necessary until the season of production is 
over, with the. exception of giving them moisture in dry* 
wealhStf, These rootS(Will, as a rule, under favourable cir- 
cumstances^ produce middling-sized heads the same year, 
from August to IJlovcmber, and the following year be in full 
perfection. It not unfrcooently happens, 'that several young 
^ Shoots .or heads spring irom the si^ qf the chief or main 
"stem, but in order to encourage the principal head to attain 
a IttU size, dptach them from the parent pl4nt as sSon as 
they can be applied to use, which they may be as soon as 
, ' they am the size of ^ hen’s ejsg* The main or chief heads 


are not in perfection ubtil scales diverge considerably, 
but should be gathered before the Aoumt ifppears, eptting 
two or three inches of the. stalk to eaoi head. « As Botai 
awthe entire crop is gathered froim the stem» cut it dowiL 
dose to the ground, in oifder to give the jilant mote 
strength to en^te it to throw up superior riOw shodts neat 
summer. They will now require riteir Winter dtessingiL'and 
for this, purpose it will be nedessary to first of all cut awSy 
all the large leaves, being careful not to injure the savtU ' 
central ones or new shoots. Then dig <he gwund between 
each row, raising tlie soil gradually, ridgewUe, over the 
root and close about the plant. In frosty weariier cover 
the ground with from four to six inches' of good rotten 
manure, taking care to lay it close about each plant The 
spring dressing should be given between the months of 
March and April, according as the weather proves favour- 
able, but previous to doing so, it will be necessary, not 
only to clear away all litter, but to examine the. stocks^ 
and select two or three of the best shoots for growing ana 
producing the next summer crop, removing the rest by 
pressing them off either with the finger and thumb, which 
wc prefer, or with a knife ; then dig the ground level, 
loosening it well about the crowns of the roots of each 
plant. In the course of seven or eight years, even with 
the very best management, the heads will degenerate 
or, in other words, become smaller and less succulent, 
consequently it is essential that a new plantation be made 
about once in six years. Those desirous of saving seed 
must attend strictly to the following advice. Early in 
the summer select some of the first and largest heads, 
and when the flowerets arc about to show symptoms of 
decay, turn the head down in a pendulous or drooping 
manner, in order that the calyx may throw off the wet. 

Jerusalem Artichokes . — ^Thc tubers of the root, which 
are generally abundant, are the only portion used. Before 
potatoes were known as well as they are now, they were 
highly esteemed, and are yet considered a nutritious food, 
and when boil^ and mashed with butter they arc 
excellent eating. The best way to propagate this root 
is by using middling-sized tubers and planting thhm 
entire. Wc select for this purpose mpderate-sized roots, 
those about as big as a shilling, plant them, and when the 
shoots show above ground remove qll but onc,> or two at 
the most, of the strongest. The best time for planting 
is from the beginning of March to the end of April. 
Having prepared the ground by digging, plant them with 
a dibble in rows three feet asunder, eighteen inches 
apart. They should not be planted more than four or 
five inches deep, and when you have finished tliis portion 
of the work, rake the ground over, filling in the ground 
regularly as you promd^ The only care or isculture 
needed, is when the plants are up — and they will be in 
about six weeks after planting-^to hoc the surface of the 
ground over for the obuble purpose of destroying weeds 
and loosening, the surface of the soil. As soon as the 
weeds have been cleared off the ground, you may draw 9 ^, 
little soil up to the botlqpis of the stems, lliis, as we have , 
alr,t|ady said, is all the attention required until the time of 
taking up the crop arrives. The tubers will be rjpe 
between the months of October and November,, at which 
time the si^ms should be cut down, and the produce du£ 
up as wanted, or the whole may be removed uom the sou . 
(and this is the best plan), and laid in sai\|i unw cover, 
in order that they may be ready in frosty weather, whtn^ '^ 
if left in the ground, they could not be got at very easilpi * 
The roots of this plant, if not carefully (jricen im, m as Act 
to leave the mallest tuber, «or portion thereof, win prove 
very troublesome, as the leat^ X>artide, so to speak, srill 
come upethe following season, and fo^AgeglSitftb come, 
pestering and disfiguring the ground witnout yielding 
sufficient |n*oduce for & crop. Finally, make h a tule lb 
plant, or form a new idantation every year, making k r 
bed in a aifferent spot, if possiUt^ each time* ; * ; 
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GAS {continued). 

The iron awfervice-pipes arc made in lengths of from two 
to ten or twelve feet, and are of wrought-iron welded 
over on a mandrel ; one end bears a sodket and the other 
a screw, the interior of the socket being the converse of 
the screw. The sizes and pitches of these screws are now 
universally the same for each given diameter of pipe, so 
that any screfw is sure to fit into any socket. The sockets 
arc either straight, plain, or diminishing, for the purpose 
of uniting two pipes of different diameters. Where it is 


meter, b is the rising main, C the syphon, which is a ^ort 
piece of the same pipe, in which the water can .accutmilate, 
at the bottom of which is a small tap to let it out when 
the. bobbing or jumping of the gas shows the water to have 
risen to such a height as to obstruct the passage of the 
gas. This will not occur more than once or twice k year 
in ordinary cases. Where a wet meter is us^ it will 
happen perhaps a little oftencr, the gas absorbing tnds* 
turc dunng its passage through the water. 

The methods of fastening up the pendants, or br.\ckets, 
carrying the burners, must of course be suggested by>the 
necessities of each individual case. Wc can only that 



necessary to turn comers, either bends or elbow sockets I brackets may be securely screwed to the walls by means 

are used, which may be also plain or .. . . » • — . 

diminishing, and when one pipe branches 
out from another, cross or tee-sockets arc 
required. In connections of iron tubing 
all that is necessary to be done is to smear 
the screwed end of the pipe with some thin 
white-lead, and then screw it forcibly into 
the socket with the gas-tongs, two pairs of 
which are used at one time— -one to hold, 
the other to screw up. These tongs are 
constructed with long 


handles, and arc so 
contrived that almost 
any amount of grip 
can be obtained with 
them. Each different 
size of pipe requires 
two pairs of tongs, 
there being only 
a slight adjustment 
possible. Thejunction 
of iron and composi- 
tion-pipe is effected 
by means of unions 
of brass, which screw 
into the iron pipes 
and to which the 
composition pipes are 
soldered by 
means of a blow- 
pipe. The junc- 
tions between 
these latter pipes 
and the bracket 
or pendant bur- 
ners are made 
by means of 
small bmss pipes 
called nosc- 
pieces, which 
are bent into 
various forms, as 

llie horizontal pipes should be laid between the floor 
and the ceiling, and the boards laid over them should 
screwed down again to make the access to them, when 
required, as easy as possible. A slight inclination towards 
the maift^pipes is advisable to prevent the accumulation 
o<^ water fegmed from the gas by condensation ; and this 
inclipaticSrallo^ any water so formed to run down to the 
lowest part of the service, where a syphon should be fixed 
toweceivc it. 

The *best positiop for this syphon is at the bottom of 
the riein^ main, or upright pipe, communicating from the 
lower fioprs to the ones aho^. ^ The rising main is often 
dxed outside house— a plan which is ^iffvisable, 
the Ifas-'pipes are fixed ^ a part of the build- 
ing ^f a house, as suen a plan prevents a grcAt deal of 
•mess atMi expense, with knocking ceilings about. ^ 

EigTys shows the arrangement, A is the pipe from the 

• C tot. u 


of wooden plugs driven into the brickwork ; 
but a very good plan is to take out a com- 
plete brick and insert a piece of wood of 
the same size into the hole, and plaster up 
again. Pendants must not be fixed to the 
joists if it can be avoided, but to a small 
cross-beam. 

We will now describe the construction of 
balanced pendant two-light chandelier, 
keeping ,thc water- 
chamber full, thf es- 
cape of gas is pre- 
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vented, while the 
chandelier may be 
pulled dewn or up 
with perfect ease. In 
Fig. 76, A SHOW'S the 
pipe from the floor 
above, which usually 
comes through a cen- 
tral flower or orna- 
ment. This pipe 
expands into tne 
chamber B, which has 
a hole in the bottom. 
Accurately fitted to 
this hole is the ball 
c, which is the top of, 
and pierced by, 
a down pipe D. 
The lower part 
of the ball is 
ground to fit the 
hole in the cup 
B, perfectly air- 
tight ; bgt leak- 
age sometimes 
occurs at the 
joint, when the 
heat has dried 
up the grease. 
A little tallow 
smeared round 
and worked in w'ill stop it. A frame, 1 1, carrying twp 
pulleys, H H, and a length of pipe down to K, complete 
the top and fixed part of the chandelier. The cup and 
ball, r c, enable the arms of the chandelier to be twisted 
round and give considerable play ai;^^ freedom of motion. 
The lower part, chandelier proper, Consists of a sznalf 

inner lube E, small enough to slide up through D, which 
communicates with the burners, j j, and a larger tube 
into' which D will slide. F i.s cloyed at the lovvctsnart 
and filled with water, which effectually prevents thegas 
from escaping. , 

The lower part is exactly counterpoised by the w^^ts 
0 G, which hang over the pulleys H h by chains. These - 
weighty are often made hollow, with lead or shot run in 
to make the balancing more exact. The wafer in r will, 
in time, become evaporated, and will need /enewing. 
Evaporation is prevented by a teaspoonful of oil being 
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.-poured on the mirfacc of the viator* The fwoper way to 
. do this is to push the lower jiart up as high as it will 
and then fill it uj) to the top, for if filled when thfe 
chandelier is down (a practice, we know, often adopted) 
the pushing up will cause an overflow, because of the 
displacement of the water by the middle tube. We have 
purposely exaggerated the dimensions of the tubes for 
greater distinctness. Fig. 77 shows the joint of the tele- 
scope pendant ; a is the down-pipe, h the telescope-tube, 
wh^h slides through a brass gland c, packed cither with 
greiU^ tpw, or with cork or leather. If the joint is to(» 
loose,' screw up D, and so tighten the packing of the 
gland. Tnis joint is on exactly the same principle as 
the stuffing-box of the piston-rod of a steam-engine. 
Xdescope pendants often swing by a joint at the 
ceilijhg, so that they can be hooked up to the roof, out 
of the way. - j 

1 A word here on the subject of ventilation will not be | 
out of place. To bum gas constantly in any living-room ! 
without providing for the escape of the effluvia, is It) | 
ensure the breathing of a most hurtful and pernicious | 
atmosphere, and such a practice cannot be too strongly | 
condemned.* A grating should be concealed in the , 
centsai flower, and a pipe, not less than twf) inches in . 
bore, carried from it to an air-brick in the wall, or 
into a chimney. This pipe will convey away not only 
the laiir destroyed by the gas, but a current will be created 
which will* carry off <ill the foul air produced by the 
breathing of tlie inmates of the r<ioin. The sun-lights 
fixed in the roofs of public biiildin;;s arc always provided 
with largo tubes leading through the roof, and they 
lomi an extremely important and efficient means of 
ventilation. 

We come now to the burners. Fig. 78 is the com- 
monest form, the fish-tail burner. It consists of a hollow 
^Hnder or barrel screwed to fit the nozzle of the pipe. 
The top of this ban-el is closed over, but has two small 
toles pointing diagonally across each other in such a 
ipanner that the tw« streams of gas impinge upon each 
other, and spread out in the form of a fish’s tail, wlumcc 
the name. Where the pressure of the ga.s is high it is a 
good thing to unscrew the burner and put a little loose 
cotton wool inside to reduce it, as gas at a low ])ivssure 
btu-ns much more economically. Fish-tail burners become 
corroded in time, and require pricking out with a stout 
pin. Fig. 79 is the flame of a batswing burner, whicli is 
similar to the last, but instead of a flat top pierced by two 
tholes, it is shaped into a dome, which has a thin slit cut 
through the middle of it. The gas issues through this slit 
and forms a wide-spreading flame as showm. It takes its 
name from its resemblance to the outstretched whng of a 
bat The packing recommended for the fish-tail will 
^ sometimes be found good for this form, but as it requires 
the passage of a larger quantity of gas, the wool must be 
put in mor<^ loosely. Fig. 80 is a section of Sugg’s Patent 
V London Argand Burner, fitted with self-acting governor, 
which has been* proved by many experiments to produce 
ftte most light for a given quaniity of gas of any burner 
yet constructed, a is the usual nose-piece by which the 
burner is screwed on. b is the governor, by which the 
amount of gas is^^.f-rcsulated, and all direct pressure 
taken off, before it reaches the annulus or ring. From 
:the govcmor-chainber the gas is conducted by the tubes 
C D to the annulus or ring e, where it is burnt, the ait 
supplied throu^u the centre oy^nmg F and the air- 
Chhe G. H is pimply one of the chimney-springs, and J 
■ one the studs to support the globe ot shade. The same 
V , iniik^ has also applied a regulator which save.s much gas 
* to the batswing burner. Under the namfe of “ Sugg’s Patent 
Sielf-regulating Flal*flamc Burner.” The Hitswingv not 
usually ^ economical burner, for while it gives more light 
. than the %h-tail, it consumes more gas in proportion ; rut 
wiUi Messrs. Sugg’s addition, winrii cauiiet> the gas to be 


burned’ without pressure, it becomes cine of the best hu- 
bousehold use, While the material employed^for the burner 
itself prevents corrosion^ • " 

It has been found very beneficial to pass the stream 0% 
gas about to be consumed through liquids containing 
carbon in large quantities, such as naplitlia or petroleum, 
some of the particles thereby being absorbed by the g^, 
and retained a short lime, and there can be no doubt that 
the brilliancy and purity of the light is consequently con- 
sideraWy increased, but, the economy cftpentling in a great 
measure upon a chemical understanding of the proces^ 
and some trouble being necessary in its man^ulation, it is 
doubtful whether small consumers Would find it worth 
while to adopt it. We should most decidedly advocate, 
however, the more general adoption of regulators, or, as 
they are more often called, “governors,” by which an 
even and uinUierable pressure, which can be adjusted, is 
steadily maintained, no matter how few or how many 
burners are in use at the moment. By this means all 
roaring and waste, when only a few burners are lighted, 
are entirely prevented ; and wc have been assured by 
those who have given them an impartial trial, that the 
saving in^ gas has been enough to pay for their cost in a 
few months. Some ^jovernors are mercurial ; these answer 
well, but the mercury is rather liable to form an am^ilgam 
with the lead pipes, and thus cause dangerous lenkf. 
Suggs Patent l)ouble Dry Gas (iovernor is free from 
this objection, while it has been found sufficiently accurrite 
for very careful scientific experiments which demand 
perfect uniformity of flame. In this governor the suppl - 
of gas is regulated by a valve carefully balanced, wh’.n 
can be aJjtistcd to any prcs.sure rcipiired. 

In our next article we propose to treat ot gas as applie' 
to purposes of heating, and more especially of cooking. 


THK TOJLK'P'rE. 

* 

lt.--THE HAIR AND ITS MANAtiEMKNT {fOUthtuai), 

Wi*: now cojtie to the consideration of the question of how 
best to kecj) hair in a good and healthy condition, 
'riicrc arc one or two special considerations that must be 
attended to, to this end. In the first place it is as 
ncccs.sary to obsen’e cleanliness in regard to the hair as 
much as in the case of the skin. The scalp itself should be 
kejit proiicrly freed from all dust, bcaliness, discoloration 
from dirt, and st* fm. Hut wc sh.'ill remark on this point 
specially under the head of w^ashing. Sccondl)% in 
making the ttiil'dtc (and this applies with special forie to 
the C4i&e of ladies) car 4 shouJcl be taken to arrange the 
hair m the di.cction in which it naturjtlly grows. It is 
very much the fiishion now-a-days to turn and twist th« 
hair about in ilic*niost diverse ways. The front hair will 
be turned backward and upward over the scalp, and the 
hair at the back of the head brought upwards oh the 
stretch on to tlic scalp at the top of the head, and so oxk 
Now if the hair is at all put upon the stretch, there is X 
sttain upon the roots which acts very injuriously upon the 
vigorous growth of the hair, and if there be any tendency 
to loss 04. hair it will be all the more likely to d^svelop 
itself. As far as possible therefore, those who wish to do 
the utmo^st to prevent damage to their hair mvst avoid 
any prevalent fashion of putting i) upon the stretch in a 
direction contrary to that which it naturally assum^.« 
Thirdly, it is vciy necessary that nG tight bands oc 
permitted to** press upon thb scalp, of to rub constantly 
over the hair, for thc.se not unfrequently lead tolialdness dt 
the par^pressed. Fourthly, orfly the most onjinary; and 
simple applications .should be used to fc>g» 4 i aif and scalp. 
In the fir^ place stimulating washes and the like Sihoufd 
I not \5e used to healthy kcads, but to those which are^ 
j diseased* or defective in^their power of fortniife halt* ^ 
' Then pomades and the like should be fresh and free 
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all canciciicy.^b itihly, dyes should, when used at all) be se- 
lected with much caution, some being very injurious to the 
^ texture of the hair. Sixthly, there should be a systematic 
manner of dealing with the hair in reference, to cutting, 

< washing, and such-like things. What mean is, that no 
change m the manner of treating the hair should be made 
suddenly, or at irregular intervals. It should not be washed 
now wim hot, now with cold water, now without, now with 
soap ; cut vary sttbrt at one, time after a long interval and 
then snipped at other times at short intervals ; but our 
behaviour towards it should be uniform and constant. In 
that way we get an«even and constant growth, so to speak. 
Fifthly, all excesses should be avoided as regards the actual 
growth of the hair. There are sonic mothers who fondly 
delight in the ample and golden locks that adorn the 
shoulders and backs of their little ones, and very naturally 
so ; but we are quite sure that in some of these fair- 
haired children the after results arc bud ; *hc powers of 
the scalp are taxed in cliildhofid and young hfc to pro- 
duce a luxuriant crop, only to lie cxiiaustcd ihe m<irc 
speedily as years pass on. Certainiy it is safer io kcc)) 
the h;iir in the young of moderate length ; it is not only 
more cleanly in every sense, but more conducive to a 
strong grotvth of hair. Ij^istly, the scalp should be kept 
moderately cool. Some ladu-s bedi/en thcinselees ^viih 
an enormous amount of head-gear that makes tlieir liead 
hot, deranges the local circulation, and leads to dehilny 
in the hair-fonuing apparatus, lii tlie ea^e ol boys it is 
by no means injurious to tlie liair lo let them be a good 
(ll\al with the head tincovere«l: of roiirse * n cold, damp 
weather this cannot bi‘ ])ennittetl, Inil in fair and mild 
weather a good blow in tlie wind, especially if exercise is 
being taken, is ratlicr good than otherwise , on the same 
jninciple it is bad to wrap up the,' head in hot niglil-e aps 
and wrappers at night, bolter by iai sleep with tlie head 
cool and uncovered. 

Washing- - This is an operation that fs nmsi benctieial. 
At least it should be practised once a weik by adults and 
the young. In the ca^c (»f babies it may be done every 
morning before they go into their batli. liiif there aie 
one or two things necessary lo be observed, h’o slrony; 
soap should lx; used, but a ^ery mild one. We ha\e 
already spoken liighly of^Vars* transparent soap, iind 
indeed it is the be-st. The scalp should be fairly nibbed 
with the points of the fingers, when iho head is in a lather. 
If soap is objected to, white of egg maytsnpjily its place. 
Tepid water should be used, with a douche of cold water 
to finish off witli, for tins gives tone to tlic .scalp, 'fhe 
hair .should then be vciy well rflried, the scalp slightly 
greased with pomade, the finger being used to apply it in 
partings made here and there over the scalp, and then a 
brushing will apply as much grease to* the h.tir itself as 
will prevent any too miicli evaporation through the hair. 
The use of the grease after \va.shing is a pit'vcntive lo too 
cnuch evaporation. Those who are afraid of catching cold 

* will find that the use of some pomade m the way just 
indicated will save them from the evil thi‘y fear. The trfuh 
is, that in many cases after the natural bitty matter is 
removed from the scalp and hair by the soap^ipsed, there 

so much chilling of the head from the evaporation, that 
cold results ; but the use of grease defeats this occur- 
rence. There is no objection lo the additu>n of a little Eau 
^ dc Cologne to the whaler with which the head is washed ; 
do not approve, as a rule, of the use of any sjiiriluous 
liquid^ for the simple n^asofi, that its cvuiporation takes 
place very rapidly and maj'- chill the scalp. 'I'hcre are 
some persons who like sfmngiikg the head w ith :old water, 
or who aHojV'^ir shower bath to fall upon tlTeir head. 
Others, prefer a tepid <louche ovcr#the head. ^Therc can 
. be no objection to these practices if theware habiluffl, if a 
^ glow j| felt in the scalp aftef^heir use. nr if thty are not 
followed by the occuvrctice of any headaclio or iht- like. 

•' J Brushing, — Diftercnt opinions are often given upon this 

% 
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1 matter. Some advise very hard brushes, others soft, some 
I “ electrical ” brushes, others those that are “ tnagnetic," 

I and so on. Now* what is the object of brushing ? In the 
I first place, to' remove the dust or dirt that gets cn- . 

I tangled in the hair, and secondly to stimulate^ the 
! circulation of the head lo a moderate dcf'T^.e, so as to 
keep the hair follicles up lo their work. Now, for the 
mere freeing of the hair from dust, and this applies par- ^ 
ticularly to the case of ladies, a soft brush is as good as 
a hard one ; but as regards tlie gentle stimulatiqj^oT the 
scalp, tluj brusli should be as stiff as can be used with 
(omjort lo the possessor. 'I’lie scalp should never be so 
vigorously bni.sbcd as to make it tender or painful. There 
are many who cause pain by the way in which they bruih 
1 the seal)), and tJiey think they stir up the hair bulbs to 
I incre.ised vigour ; but they do the reverse, they really 
I irritate. The scaly) after brushing should be gently 
j sliinulaied, nothing more than this. lienee each man or 
I woman must use that kind of brush a.s regards stiffness 
' or sofvness, and that amount of brushing which makes 
; the head feel “gh)\vmg but decidedly not painful, or 
I hot and leruler. We do not givi: our reason- m aijy detail 
1 for proving iliai whai \vc ‘^ay is true, but w’C speak em" 

, jih.it ic.tlly and dogmatically from extensive experience, 
and our le.uU'is will dn well to follow Lht- course we lay 
; down for them. Eln liic and nirignetic brushes are V'cry 
well in their wmv. but they have no partjciflar virtue in^ 
them for iu'.dthy heads of hair. 

Citiiutji . — A fi \v words will suffice for our notice of 
ill’s. Il eiiLting is to be of reiil use. it should be had 
! r.’('ourse to at regular iiilcrvals; we think il much better 
; tJiat a small amount should be removed at short intervals, 

; Ilian a good deal at one sitting after a long period of 
I waiting. It would ceriaiiily be best that everyone should, 
to iLse a barbel's expression, **liavo the ends trimmed** 
every fortnight if this were jjos.sibic, at least once a month. 
Jf, in tlie <Ms(; of Judies, the liair shows a di.sposition to 
' spill, the cutting of a tiny portion off the hair every forl- 
I night or so is ic'ally benetii’ial. Some hairdressers dilate 
! eloquently iiyioii the ad^Mnlages of singeing the hair; they 
j .say iliat tin > opcrtilion .seals ii[) the end.s of the hair, and 
I jinaents the escape of the nutrient juices ; which i.s so 
j imu h nonsense, because the h.or is not a tube, nor does 
j il, w lien eul across, let out any of its juices, 
j ( IS not a yiroLediire which we can commend, 

I li, perliaps, does not Jiavr,' very much influence, wlieudone 
! inoderateh , in checking or damaging the giowth of th# 
hail, but if frequently and <'\len.sively; prat tised, it no 
dtuibl would do so. At the same lime, it does alter the 
tixUire of the hair somewhat at the part which comes 
into contact with the iron. Jliii, liapjiily, curling is not a 
thing much in fashion at yirescnt. 

Jh^madcs. - We must confess that we have never been 
able lo umlerstand the reason why some hairdi*cssers 
decry the use of pomades. Nature herself has provided* 
two little yiomade-makers, or fatty glands, that oyien into 
tlie hair follicle, one on each side of the hair, for the 
exjjrets y)ui'po.se of greasing the: Iniir and the scalp. This 
teaches lys that a certain amount of fatty matter is neces- 
sary anil beneficial to ilic proper of the hair. Let 

us achl that poniade.s arc to be used in those cases whore 
tlie natural fatly secroliou of the .scalp is deficient— where 
*the head is diy and lending to be .scairfy. * Some nersons 
do not require them. Wiicn pomades are used, thXc are 
three things to he observed. The head must be washed 
frequently, or, iit»lcast, once a week, to remove the old 
gre.isy material which must bo jiresent ; the pomade must 
bo applied lo th!? scalp in different places — in varioiiiT 
partiiigs — and brushed out into the hair ; and, thirdly, the 
poinacU’S must ncw'cr be used if they are in the least degree 
rancid, or appioachlng thereto. l*omadcs arit infinitely 
tc- by pivh rred to apiriiuous lotions und washes, and tiiey 
are needed in our variable climate. 
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A few words as to tbe preparation of pomades. Cooley, 
who is a great authority in this matter, says, that in the 
preparation of pomades one of the first objects is to 
obtain the fatty basfis m as fresh and* pure a state as 
. possible. Lard, beef or mutton suet, cither singly or 
together, are generally used. The fat, carefully selected 
and freed from skin and other foreign matter, is pounded 
in a mortar until all the membranes are completely torn 
. asunder. It is next placed in a covered porcelain or 
polished metal pan, and submitted to the heat of a water 
ba^i fihich is continued till its fatty portion has liquefied, 
and the other matters have subsided and separated. The 
U^uid fat is then carefully skimmed, and at once passed 
through a clean filter. In this state it can be perfumed 
at wm ; after which, when it is intended that the pomade 
shall be opaque and white, it is kepjt stirred or beaten with 
a glass or wooden knife until it concretes ; but when it is 
desired to be transparent and crystalline, it is allowed to 
cool very slowly, and without being disturbed. To prevent 
rancidity, a little benzoic acid or gum benjamin is added 
when in the liquid slate. Sometimes a little bees’-wax, or 
white wax, is melted with the fat to give it greater solidity. 
Wc will give the recipes for several kinds of pomatums 
• and efiU which housewives can manufacture for them- 
selves. 

Ordinary ScetiUd Pomatum, 

*• The pomatum prepared in the way 

above described i pound. 

Melt with a gentle beat, and add 

essence of lemon 2 leaspoonfuls 

Stir till it solidifies. 


Castor-Oil Pomade, 

Castor-oil i pound. 

White wax 4 ounces. 

Melt these together, and when cooling add any scent — 
bergamot or oil of lavender— with a few drops of oil of 
ambergris. 

Crystallised Pomade, 

Olive oil 1 pound. 

Spermaceti 3 ounces. 

Melt together, and then add to it essence of l>ergamot 
60 drops, and 30 drops of each of the oils of verbena, 
lavender, and rosemary. Pour it into a rather wide- 
mouthed glass bottle, and leave the whole perfectly quiet, 
to cool undisturbed. 


Marrow Pomade, 

Prepared beef marrow i pound. 

Beef suet J pound. 

Palm oil I ounce. 

Melt together, and add scent. 

Macassar^* Pomade, 

Castor oil * S ounces. 

White wax 1 ounce. 

Alkanct root 30 grains. 

To be heated together and mixed ; then strain and add 
oil of origanum and oil of rosemary, of each 60 drops, 
oil <rf nutmeg 30 drops, otto of roses lo drops. 


^st India Pomade, 

Suet 3 pounds. 

Lard .... 2 pounds. 

Bees’-wax ^ | pound. 

oil 3 ounces. 

Powdered gUm benzoin ... 3 ounces. 

Mtisk rubbed up with a little sugarl.. ao grains. 

Meat up the whole by ;means of a water bath for two 
hours^ pour off the clear liquid, and ado to it 

Essence of lemon ^ounce^ 

Oil ot lavender • | ounce. 

Oil of tloves, cassia, verbena, of each 30 drops. 

A great fevouiitc. 


Macassar Oil. t 

Oilof almonds, colouredbyalkanetroot z pint. ' 

. Oil of rosemary and origanum, of each 60 drops. 

Oil of nutmeg and otto of roses, of each 15 drops* 

Neroli ... drops* 

Essence of Musk 3 drops. 

" Mix. 

Marrow Oil, 

Take clarified beef marrow one paft, oil of almonds 
three parts. Melt together, and strain through muslin, 
and then scent in any way desired. This may also be 
coloured with alkanet root or palm oilF 
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IV.>-HOUSING HAY.— -FENCING. 

Stack Stands, — Hay-stacks are built upon frames Sup- 
ported by capped pillars to keep the hay free from damp 
.and vermin. In plentiful years the hay may be built 
from one to two feet farther over the stack stand than in 
ordinary or bad seasons, and proportionally higher. The 
height of the stack to the caves, after settling down, should 
about equal the breadth at the caves ; and the breadth at 
the eaves should be from two to four feet more than at 
the base, in ortler to carry the drip from the roof over the 
sides. The height of the roof should not be less than 
the breadth at the base, A cubic yard of newly-stacked 
hay usually weighs eight or ten stones of fourteen pouncLt 
each, and of ,old hay from fourteen to eighteen stones. 
Owing to this diflfciencc of weight between new and old 
hay, the hay-stack, when newly built, requires to be pro- 
portionally higher in order that it may nave the proper 
shape when it settles tlcuvn. 

Dutch 1 /ay /iarns arc made either round or long, and 
the rules for calculating the size required to hold a given 
quantity of hay aie the same as those for round and 
long stack stands. F ig. 2 shows a round one built on a 
brick stand, the coping of which projects a few inches to 
prevent the ascent 4)f vermin. The roof is of cornigated 
iron. In building the stack the roof is raised by means of 
a handspike and pin. In each of the upright posts there 
are two rows of holes — one for the pin tlial supports the 
roof, and the other for 1 he lever ‘pin. I n raising the roof the 
labourer goes round with his handspike and pin raising 
it .at each post the distance between two pin holes ; and in 
the winter lime, ^dicn the hay is being consumed, he lets 
down the roof close on the hay in a similar way. A long 
bam, twenty feet by ten, would require three standards at 
each side, and the roof raised and lowered in the same 
way as the root of a round one. In taking in hay for 
cattle a uniform thickness is taken from the top, so as to 
let down the roof close, and thus keep out rain, &c. 

The Mode) \Iinglish Hfiy Barn is built on a stack stand 
with the coping projecting to keep out vermin, the roof 
being fixed and supported by pillars of brick, stone, iron/ 
or wood. Under able husbandry the bam should of 
sufficient length to hold not only the hay, but com crops 
also. The com crops arc built in mows, but the hay crop 
is built theiwhole length of the stack, and in t^ing in hay 
for consumption, it is cut down with a hay knife in narrow 
mows the length of a truss, vertically from top tb*bottom, 
beginning at one end. The hay in the Bam should 
covered with a sufficient thickness of straw to keep * 
clean, and wl^en overtaken by rainy weather in harves^i a 
rickcloth or straw mat may be neeaed it one Side to . 
the hay dry. The straw nuijt: tjbius used w^d do for 
covering.^ Some large farfeers thatch siefes of luy 
and pea stacks— also oat and barley stacB^wben csorzied 
looscpt and Bar this purjlbse straw matting is the best, and 
the small stacks of the coffeger stand gready in lufed of \ 
side thatching. 

In stubbing out an old or superduoua , 
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hedge, first clean out the ditch on one or both sides, a 
spit deep, with the bottom draining spade, put in a pipe, 
cover lightly to protect it, and then undermine the hecfge 
with a pickaxe. Begin at the, lower end to level in, and 
as'you come up to the imdermined plants they will* fall 
over and may be pulled up with little trouble. Sometimes 
the healthiest plants arc used 
for filling up gaps in other 
hedges, and such should be 
carefully taken up in order 
not to injures the*roots. And 
as gaps should be filled be- 
tween October and March in 
the north, and botween No- 
vember and Febniary in the 
south, it follows that the work 
of stubbing should be done at the same timcj 
planting ejected as subsequently directed. 

The work of planting a thorn or quick hedge is more 
or less modified by the character of the soil, climate, and 
exposure to blasting winds, or the 
depredation of animals. If the land 
requires artificial drainage, a drain 4 
feet deep should run along each side. 

It is common to have an open ditch 
on one or both sides — partly to drain 
the hedge, and partly to defend it from 
cattle. But open ditches occupy a large 
area of land, which is highly ohjtic- 
tionablc, more especially on a small 
farm, while they expose the roots of 
the hedge to the drought of summer 
and frost of winter, and .are beside-^ 
liable to crumble in and thus impede: 
drainage and lay bare the roots. An 
under drain, 4 feet deep on each side 
of the line intended lor tlie hedge, 
and from 4 to 6 feet from it, will drain 
the hedge better than an open dilcyi 
from 2^ to 3 feet deep*; while a narrow 
ditch, 2 feet wide and i to ri in 
depth, will defend the young quicks, 
and after they are up the bottom of 
the ditch may be cultivated close 
to the hedge- bank. 13 ul before open- 
ing this shallow ditch tne ground be- 
tween the underground drains should 
be trenched, at the very least, 2 feet ^ 
depth before winter, to gain the benefit 



spit thrown up to form the “ hedge^bank,” or mound ^ a. 
This mound is next levelled smooth by means of a tight 
line, the back of the spade, and the feet, a straight edge 
being at the same time formed at a. The young plants 
are^ headed or cut down to within 2 Inches of Sie root. 
This should be done in the nursery, or before thj^ come 
^ to the field, with *a sharp 

knife, unhealthy plants being 
thrown aside. The small 
bundles of 50 or joo are laid 
down at regular intawals.- 
The plants arc then laul flat 
upon the bank at aj 3 f a line 
six inches asunder ; a narrow 
piece of railing being laid 
upon the cut ends to keep 
them in their places while the roots are being covcreti. 
Another spit is then dug from the ditch x to cover the roots, 
the earth being trampled down firm with the footl; this 
done the rail is shifted on to another length and so on, 
and the remainder of the earth dug 
out to form the hedge -bank which 
is rounded over as illustrated ; about 
an inch of the plants being out of the 
ground, and from 3 fo 10 inches 
from the slope of the ditch Slightly 
rounded off to prevent ,.il:t.‘ignation of 
water. 

Fig. 3 shows two rovijs of quick?, 
planted on the top of the hedge-bank, 
between two small ditches, 2 feet by 
I i feet. The ditches are laid off, and 
the mound levelled, as in the pre- 
ceding plan; the plants also come to 
the field headed down to within 2 
inches of the roots, but in this case 
more attention requires to be paid to 
the trimming of the roots, so as to 
have them of uniform length. Two 
trenches arc then opened, 10 inches 
asunder, and in* them the plants 
set 8 inches apart ; the plants 
Imc being opposite the open spaces 
in the other. The roots are then 
covered, and the bank finished up, 
leaving the top of the plants., about 
1. an inch above the surface. If the 

hedge is intended to enclose a plan- 
of the frost ; ! latioti, tliere will be no need of a ditch inside, so that 
then fallowed, limed, and manured the following summer ■' in tliis case the mound inside will be as in the preceding 
prior to planting. If the land wet stubborn clay, the ’ example. 

narrow strip thus trenched will be 8 feet in breadth from The otlter plan has only a single row of plants 
" ‘ drain, -- - ' ^ 



are 
in one 


drain to drain, if moic manageable 12 
feet in breadth. D^y soils that are naturally 
drained require to be trenched, limed, and 
manured in the same way. The hedge 
• row will occupy about 3 
feet in breadth, and in 
poor, sandy, and gravelly 
soils this breadth should be 
heavily clayed before winter 
, so as to get the clay properly 
incorporated ; and in rocky 
soils eSrth, tc^form sufficient 
dcMh of soil, may haVe to be carted on where loo shallow^ 
^^erwise the young plants will be stunted in growth, and 
soott cease to prpve a fence. • 

There are three mode^f planting : one tjw of plants 
laid flati one row planted^^ight, and two rows planted 
ilpright> Thq, annexed engravings, Figs, i^nd 3, will 
fl&iiitjraste the three jjlans, ^ 

Accordihg^ the first plan, Fig. 1, the lin9 of the ditch 
iris |UdEed out the whole length of the hedge, ^nd the top 



on the top of the bank, planted 6 inches 
asunder. In other respects it is* similar 
the preceding plan. The double row hedge 
is now generally preferred, and when 
the land is naturally dry, or 
]3roperly drained artificial!)^, 
the hedge will grow betta* on 
the flat, without a side ditch 
or mound, provided two 
thi^s are granted, a 
sumcitfiv, depth of earth for 
the roots , secofttiff pro* 
tection from cattle. In the above illustrations, we have 
assumed a small ditch and mound to be iiecessaT^or pro- 
tection, at the outset ; but when the hedge is up, cfea side 
ditches may be filled in, as shown by the dotted lines, and , 
the land cultivated close up to the mound or hedge. 

A row of railings on each .side of the newly-planl|pd 
hed^e is necessary, to protect it from cattle, and in ex- 
posed places the railing may be wattled with brush-wood 
of any kind, 
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HOUSKHOLD AMUSEM EKTS, —IX. 

'J’HK GAMK OF WHIST ^ 

NVe have at present described the mere routine of whist— 
the apportionment of the cards, the order in which they are 
played^ and the ultimate object of the ‘game, namely, to 
score a certain number of points before your opponents. 
This object^ it will have been seen by those who hav# 
followed us attentively, maybe gained cither by chance or 
by skill, or by both combined, 1 1 may be gained by chance, 
when ah extraordinary number of good cards fall to one 
player, or to one side, in the course of a deal, so that if 
the partners on that side known anything at all of the 

must win, be their opponents as skilful as they 
may.* For instance, we have twice, in actual play, seen 
all the honours and the two next best cards fall to a 
single player, enabling him, ajiarr from any hel]) by his 
pWner, or from any assistance derived from his seven 
other cards, to secure six tricks to a certainty, and to 
count four towards game by honours after tricks were 
reckoned, but such an incident is rare. On the whole, 
the cards fall to each side with tfilerable ecpiality, anti 
skill as a rule gets the best of the game. " • 

Skill at whist may be reduced to twt) primary principles 
-^judgment ^ when to play out and wlien to keep in such 
cards" as you may have in your hand, and memory^ of j 
what cards haye already been played, nnd by whom; 
more or Icss^of the latter quality being indispensable for 
the direction of the former. ()ther ficMiliies, such as 
tquick obserujition, and the power to dr;.vv irnm what is 
played a correct inference as to the ol)jctt and the 
resources of the player, have also an important part to 
perform ; making whist, to those who study it for its owm 
sake, a highly intellectual cxercisc', and protiiable in its 
place, as a means of drawing out and quickening the 
mental powers. 

' As regards the inferences to be drawn, there arc certain 
rules, hereafter to be inciitii.ni'd, the knowledge of which 
will greatly assist the most inexperienced. As to judgment 
and memory, a player must learn to cultivate his own 
natural gifts by practiijc’. Sonic perstins have been knowni 
to recollect, at any part of a hand, c\ o»'y caid that was 
ylayed, and who playeil il ; and to be able to tell by 
mfercncc, before lht;lasi trick is played, w!k< holds each of 
the remaining cards, I’lit we do noi R eonimcnd anyone 
to atunnpt to perforin such feats nt intellectual gymnastics. 
Whist, hold, like all other games, should be kept in its 
proper place as a Tccreatif*n, and not made to al)Soi;l.> an 
amount of time and study which is bolter devoted to other 
purposes. 

*We will now give a few in.structions as to playing out 
the cards in a hand, according to the learner’s position at 
tlie table. 

First Play first player, at the commchci incnt 
4 ;f the hand, having what is called the ‘*otjginal lead,’’ 
should lead ti card from his strongest suit ; namely, that 
in which he finds the most or the highest canls. If he 
has a sfg[uencr o( h\^h cards ; that is, a succ(‘ssion of ace, 
Ring, guceu, &c., he slioiild le.id from it, beginning with 
the highest. If he holds several small ones he should 
begin with the lowest, if he has ace, and tour or more 
small cards of a suit, he should play the ace, for that will 
probably make the trick ; but if he reserves it, the suit 
may be tnimped in tfie st-comi round, and his ace will be 
useless. The lead of tho first jilayer is understood to be 
an indication to his partiun; as to where his strength lies ; 
and hiyaSrtner, if an experienced player, wall consequently 
retUi 3 P^€ lead ; th 4 t is, piny a canlof the same suit when 
he gets the opportunity. The same nile holds good a.s to 
lc»ds later in the, game : always Ic^d to your partner’s 
hfi^nd when ybur own strength is doubtful 6r exhausted. Do 
not return the leads of your or>fioncn!s, and dotnot change 
"the wit^ which you or your parincr coinincnced until 


compelled to clo so. it you have ace an^ queen in yowr 
hand, do not lead from;that suit if- you cai> avoid it. The 
reason is that, in the course the play, yew may be. able 
to take a trick wnth the queen, and afterwards play the 
ace, or to capture the opponents’ king with your ace, and 
then play the queen ; but if you have ace, queen, knave, 
you may lead the ace and afterwards the queen* If your 
opponents have trumped your strong suit or your partner’s, 
lead trumps, if you have four or more. Do not lead the 
last card left of a suit until all the trumps are played. 

1 Second Player,- - The second plays <bis lowest card of 
I the suit led, unless he possesses strength which it is desirable 
to utilise at once. Thus, if lie hold king queen, or 
ace and queen, he should play the que^n ; but if he pos* 
sesscs one only of those cards, he should retain it and leave 
the chance of taking the trick to his partner. If he hold 
a sequence of two or more winning cards in the suit led, 
he should play the lowest. This is of consequence, as his 
partner will thereby be able to infer that he possesses a 
jnghcr, and play accordingly} whereas, if the second 
played his highest, there would be no clue as to where the ^ 
next highest might be. To make this the more clear, we 
will suppose A, the eldest hand, lc» have played a low 
diamond ; 15, second player, having king and queen, plays 
the queen. C may have the ace, and if he i>l.'iys it on the 
qi cen, he still leaves li in possession of the winning cai\l 
for the next round of that suit, liut 1) may have tho ace, 
.ind in that case he wilhliolds ii, as partner will already 
have won the trick wath the queen. In any case D sees 
that the king cannot be in the hand of (\ or he woulil 
have playeil it : and hence he infers positively that it 
must he with lu,s partner 15, or he would nut have played out 
his queen so eaily. ConsiileraPons like these are impor- 
tant, making all the dirferonce between .skill in the game 
and the want of il. 1( you cannot follow' the suit led, 
throw' out nni; ol your worst cards in another suit, unless 
you have reason to iKlieve that your partner cannot lake 
the trick, when you will do well to play *i trump. 

T/iird Player. - The general rule for the Ihird player is 
to play his lughes\ card,* unless a higher is played before 
hull. Thus he not only slancU a good rhance of winning 
the trick, but also assists his partner in his game, for he 
luaki*'! knowm to him wliere the strength of llie suit lies. 
An exception to this rule i.s when the third hand holds 
acc and tpiecn, or king and knave after aee has been 
jikayed. fJc may then, if he ]>ropcr,yw<*.y.vv'~ that is, 
put on the lower of the two, risking the possibility of the 
trick being taken by the Iasi player, as the chances are 
that tlic intenncdftile card is not in his but in one of the 
oilier hands. 

Fourth Player . — Of liim little need be said, for his task 
is easy. If liis partner hhs already secured the trick he 
can play a wtu thicss card, if nor, he wins it if he can, and 
by tho low'est curd Ijiat will sudiie for the purpose. The 
case that gives frequent room for doubt in the mind of the 
fourth player is when he has none of the suit left, tho 
trick being against him, and hesitates to sacrifice a good ^ 
trump to win the trick before him ; or when a high trump 
has been played by an opponent, and he must play a still 
higher one to take it ; for he may desire to rcUtin his trumps 
in order to bring in a strong .suit, or may bold one or two 
- such as lUi'c and king— which he knoWs will secure 
tricks at any period of the game. In such a case, Us well * 
as in many others which occur at whist, the ol5vulc of 
1-loylc is the best guide When in doubt, %v\n the trick 
And this rule should be observed at any period of thesr 
game. ^ ^ 

The following arc other general rules for the guidance 
of tile player, whatever his positii^rn^in playing to a trick 

Csueral F^les. — When ydu ha\'e only two three 
I small tnimps in your hand, make them as ?oon ds you can 
get the oppogtimity -that is, if your opponents lead d suk 
I which ^ou cannot follow'^ pl|^y one of your small tnHtipH 
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upon it ,* blit veiT careful nvi to trump your partner's 
xm 4 io '-piay/a trump bpon it when he has 
ateajtiy xt» or when he has pl^ed the best re- 

mainbigf of a suit AVhen you "discard,” or throw 
out a worthless^card upon a suit which you cannot follow, 
let it be the of its suit, or you will mislead your 

partner. But if you have only the second best card of a 
Suit' and one small one, do not discard the latter, but keep 
it to protect your second best in case the best should be 
played* If you five trumps, lead one as soon as you 
can ; if four,Tceep them in for a time, to establish your 
strong suit. Narrowly watch the fall of trumps — who 
plays theni, what cards they arc, and how many have 
been played — sathA you may be able to use your own to 
the best advantage. I^o not play <nit your high cards of 
a suit , in which your adversaries have shown strength ; 
but of any suit in which your partner appears strong, play 
them at the first opportunity. Secure the odd trick — that 
is, the seventh — if you possibly can, for it makes a dif- 
. fsrence of two to the score. It puts you forward one 
point, and kefeps your opponents one back. Conse- 
quently, when you have the chance of gaining it by 
playing a winning trump, do so w'ithoui hesitation. Hut 
if your side has made six tricks, .ind you hold the aco of 
trumps, you are secure, of the odd trick at any time, and 
consequently need not play it out until other considera- 
tions render it advisable to do. 

Inferenux . — Now as to some of the inferences which 
you have to draw in the progress of Llie g.ime. "J’lie rules 
we have just given must he taken as the lt>undation of 
them, for you must suppi^;>e ihal )our j)aitner, if anything 
of a player, obsrrvt's these. :md plays acTonlingJy. If, 
for instance, having an origirul lead, he plays trumps, 
you have a n’glu to presume that lie is very strong in 
them; and the same if he hads humpi caily in the game. 
You must also conclude that when he takes a trick he 
does bO with the lo^^esi caid he holds that will suffice for 
the jnirposc ; and llius, if he takes kr ive w-ith acc, he 
can havt* neitlicr ciU'/en nor Idng, It ft* jno..t important 
lhu:> to watch the play of your jiartner, and lo play to hi^ 
hand, as if yours and his were one. 'I'he chief leature ot 
modern practice in wdii-l, which distinguishes it from 
old-fashioned modes of playnig the game, is that it aims 
to establish a code of signals between partner and partnLr, 
so that each m.u have due, in the play, to what the 
other holds, and play to Tielp' him ; the advantage thus 
gained being considered lo more than counterbalance the 
disadvantage of your opponents judg^g, by the same 
rules, what is held between you. Hence the importance 
of playing according to strict rule, so that your partner 
may infer correctly. 'I'he rul*tei which lead you to in- 
ferences as to what your partner has in his hand will, 
of course, guide you in guessing what is held by your 
opponents. * 

The maxim, however, that every rule has its exceptions, 

a djs .good with regard lo whist. There are periods rincl 
ses in the play in \vhich a player may be jiistiricd in 
* disregarding recognised rules, lor an exct'ptional hand or 
na exceptional case may obvitnisly warrant play thst is 
countenanced by general law'. To those who wish U) 
undcr^.'stand what may be tlicse exceptions, o| lo go more 
•folly than w^e have .space to do into the proper play of the 
game ^§tepplicable to various chances, we must commend 
the perusal a# some of the modern treatises on whist, as 
• Jt is played in the jCondon clubs. We will now give » 
cbnrqise nummary of the principal recognised 
• LAW.S of' THE GAMF:. • 

The dealer tjiist not shufilc thcf cards after 
' ttv^^paok IS cut ; if be tiocs,«iie loses the deaL If a card 
up oti iU> face— during me deal, a 
deal..(b>’' the same person) Amy be demanded. If the 
looh at the trump card lieforo it is properly tlealt, a 
may be requested. * The dealer forfeits his deal 


(which parses to the player on the left) under the foUov - 
ing circumstances : — i. If the last card does not fall to tl.* 
dealer ; unless it be found that the pack fs imperfect, 
2. Should one player have fourteen cards and 
twelve. 3. Should the dealer place the trump*c£m .fat e 
downwards on the table. 4. Should he deal two cards to 

f ne player and then a third lo the next; but if, fee 
iscovers the first error, he is allowed to alter it, by. giving 
the two cards to the persons lo whom they would prbpedy 
have fallen. 

‘ 7 Vie Last or Trump Card. — The dealer must allow this 
to remain on the tabic, face upward, until he is called on to 
play to the first trick, when he should remove it own 
hand. No one may afterwards ask what Avas the turnriip 
card, but any one may inquire what is the trump suit. 

Exposed Cards. — A card dropped on the table, or 
exhibited, out of the older of play, is liable lo be called*^, 
that is, the adversaries may demand that it shall be played 
at any period of the game when it would not cause the 
holder lo “ revoke.” If two cards are played instead of 
one, the adversaries may demand which they please to be 
played lo that trick, and afterwards call for the other. If 
a player Uuow down his cards face upwards, they may all 
be called by his opponents. If a player lead. out of his 
turn, the card tluis exposed may be called f6r when it is 
his right liu*n to play ; 01 the advcrsaiies may^ iifstead, 
demand thai either he or his partner, w'hen It is bis turn 
to lead, sliaJl Lad a panicular buii. 


THE QUALITIES AND VALUES OF GOLD 
AND SILVER. 

The extent to which gold and silver arc used, and the 
v.iiiations in their cpiahty and fineness, render it desirable 
to supply some infoiniation on the subject. Both these 
metnis are almost invariably mixed with some other 0/ 
inferior worth called alloy, and the value of them ib 
determined by the amount of alloy. In dectro-plating, 
the pure metal has to be iiMed. For gold coins, whatli 
called standard gold is employed, containing one-twelfth^ 
or two parts in twenty-four, alJoy. If, therefore, an ounce* 
uf standard gold is divided into twenty-four parts, it COH' 
tains twenty-two parts of pure gold, and two parts of 
alloy : and it is c.iJled twenty-two carat gold. This is 
the gold of which Fnglish soveieigns and half-sovereigns 
.nrc coined. .Standard silver, of which our silver coimige 
is liiade, consists of ihiriy-seven parts silver and three 
p.'irts copper. Of tliis silver, all articles of plate bearing 
the hall mark .are ma<le, no inkrior quality being markej^ 

In France the standard is Iowim*, being nine parts stlvei 
to one copper, and therefoie vvtivth a smaller sum per 
oiinct*. In Friissia a still lower standard is adopted, and 
one-fnunh of alloy is allowed. An ounce of English 
.standard silver is woriii five shillings and twopence 
ntclal ; an ounce of pure hk tal is worth about five shillings 
and sixpence ; one ounce of Fn nch standard .silvter is 
Avorth a little over five .shillings ; one ounce 'of silver o( 
the Jh iissian standard is only worth about four shillijigS 
and throe halfpence. English standard silver is, however, 
that Avith which we liave chiclly to do. Of this, one 
ounce liny consists of twehly pennyweights, and it may 
be valued as in the foltow'ing tabl^ ^ ^ 

1 dwi. of standard silver o 3 

S »> j* ^ 3j' 

10 »> » 2 

*5 ». ,1 3 K 

20 „ (i^oz.) „ 3 3 

Silver of an inferior quality is made up into watch- 
chajn.s and a great many ornaments, and i.s of less value. 

If tjiis infeiaor metal contains one-fourth alloy, it will fee 
worth only abetut four shillings and three halfpcnoe jKMh* 
ounce ; it it contains oniMhird dlloy, its value will be 
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about three shillings and eightpence per ounce ; and if 
half alloy, it is worth about two shillings and ninepence 
ounce. In actu^ practice, howler, silver of such low 
qu^lties is seldom ot never sold by weight, but only in a 
manufactured form, at. so much per article. It may be 
t$keti for granted that whatever bears an English hall 
mark is standard silver. These hall marks are esi 
plained at page 180. In purchasing silver spoons, forks, 
and plate generally, more or less is charged over and 
above the intrinsic value of the metal. The extra charge 
defends upon circumstances, such as the pattern or the 
antiquity of the goods. We mention antiquity, because 
old pffiiC Will often sell for more than new. 

In the case of gold the variations are greater. As 
obs^ed, the ounce is divided into twenty-four parts or 
c^rstts, of wiiich a certain number are alloy. Articles of 
jewellery are made of every degree of fineness, and in 
consequence, what is by courtesy called gold often contains 
very little of the precious metal. Thus, an ounce of six- 
carat gold consists of three-fourths alloy, which is practi- 
cally worthless, and only the onc-foiirth gold is estimated. 
To show the difference which may exist, it is only neces- 
sary to say that an ounce of so-called gold which contains 
but one carat of pure gold is worth but ihree shillings and 
sixpence, while an ounce of perfectly pure gold is worth 
four guineas. We say four guineas, , though some tables 
give 6s., and others a little more. In fact, the values 
of gold and silver fluctuate with the state of the market ; 

" hence our prices are only approximate. V cry few articles of 
jewellery arc of a higher standard than eighteen carat, or 
eighteen carats fine, as it is called. Many are llfteen 
carat, thirteen carat, nine carat, and of even much lower 
denominations. Articles which arc stamped, or hall- 
marked, bear figures which indicate the number of carats ; 
and in buying rings, &c., which are said to be hall-marked, 
those figures must be looked (o. 7'he gold of an cightcen- 
carat ring hall-marked is worth double what it would be 
if only nine carat. As in the case of silver, of course 
qprehasers are charged for manufacture and profit, and 
Be it observed that .cheap goods may and do cost as 
much as the best for making. The following tabic will, 
we believe, now be intelligible : — 

I dwt. of nine-carat gold costs 

5 V f9 tf 

10 
15 

30 

o 1 

5 

10 
*5 

30 

I 

5 

10 

IS 

*' 30 

I 

S 

10 „ 

*5 >» uv 

20 „ (t'ui.) „ 

Where fractions' of a penny, or of farthings, occur, it will 
be obsjrVed that they arc not always rigidly exact in the 
tabled' This is in unavoidable ev'il, and it may be con- 
venient in actual practice to discard farthings and lesser 
fractions small quantities ^re concerned. Thus 

dgbteen^carat gold may be estimated i&t three shillings 
^ am twopmet the dwt. ; seventeen-carat gold at three 
shfflbgS the dwt. ; twenty -two carat gold at three 
ihittitigff am} tenpence 'the dwr., Jkc. 
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POINT LACE WORK.— IL 

In our first chapter on modem point lace, when allu^g 
to the several uses to which this work may be applied 
we' mentioned, amongst others, the ornamentation of 
various articles fi furniture, and we now give a design 
for this purpose. It is called “ the Spanish Point TrefolV 
and will be found extremely effective when worked, and 
is applicable to many purposes. The design, as before, 
should be drawn on tracing-linen, and in the same 

manner as then described on tolls cirde^ or glazed calico. 
The braid, to give it proper effect, should be a plain, fine, 
close point-lace one, of the width in the cut. This braid 
must be carefully sewn on throughout the pattern, over 
all the double lines, winding it double, and beginning with 
each end as in our last pattern. Tlic outside edge must 
exactly follow the line, the stitches being taken through 
the pattern, keeping the braid well strained, and sewing 
it over to prevent its widening where sharp turns are 
required. When the outer edge is done, the inner one 
must next be attended to, and this must be gathered in to 
fit each turn, as, owing to its width, it will necessarily be 
much fuller on the inside of a curve than on the outside. 
A needle with fine thread must therefore be passed 
along this side of the braid, taking a small stitch over it, 
as in whipping a frill ; .ind by means of this thread the 
braid may be drawn to fit the various curves of the design, 
faieat care must be taken that this gathering thread be 
not in any place ‘^evvn through the material on which the 
pattern is traced ; it must be on the surface only, and 
should be ncajtly done, as it cannot be touched again, 
and remains in when the work is completed. The next 
step is to do the “ open overcast ” stitch, described in 
our last, on the outside edge of the braid, throughout the 
pattern. The vandyke forming the outside of the entire 
design must be braided sqsaralcly, and also edged with 
“ open overcast but in the second part of the stitch, 
instead of taking the needle once through for the fastening, 
three or four stitches must be worked into the same 
*'opcn” stitch, as at Fig. 2. For this edge a coarser 
thread should be used, and the sets of stitches not done 
too near each other. When all the open edge is worked^ 
a thick smooth linen cord, called “ Spanish point-lace 
cord,” must be sewn at tlie outer side of the braid 
throughout the design, taking /Care to leave the ^^open 
ov^crcast ” always visible. The thread used must be of 
middle size, and small stitches taken, so as to keep 
the cord securely* in its place. This cord may be pur- 
chased of different sizes, according to the style of the 
work, but for our design a thick one will be most effective, 
although in this matter \he worker's own taste may be 
consulted. The outside vandyke does not require this 
cord. The bars should next be worked, and it will be 
observed that they differ from those described in our last 
chapter, inasmuch as each has in it a small knot, or excrea- 
cence, as it were, and is worked thus : — The thread, not 
very fine, is darned along the braid, and brought out of 
one of the edge- stitches ; it is then carried across to 
anofher ** open overcast,” and taken back again, which 
makes a foundation of two threads ; upon this, four or five 
close ovcrca&t stitches are done, and the next begun in the 
same way, and as close as possible to the last one ; but 
instead of being drawn up tightly, it is kept doWtn-by the 
left thumb-nail, to about an inch long, add the needle 
with the thread passed very loosely seven times oveir 
the right-hand thread of the stitch, and then, taking care 
it should not be twisted, it is drawn up*' tightly, and the 
dot being thus formed, the nee^Hc and thread are passed 
up at the ,back of the stitch, and the close ovfsrcast is 
again proceeded with to tliie end of the baf . ■ 

A plain pksce of braid fonns the heading to this desigii; 
the inricr edge of this is worked in “open overcast," and 
the outer one has three stitches of the same, and aC the 
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louiftli the stitch is kejpt under the thumb-nail, but quite 
()td o«e qtterpati; Wtide gervu it, dqse to 

f this IS Tepeutea to vitfi 

m 

’pS^mn (If the desiffii must be fitted 
I, aitd ttf these there is such dtseflto^ 

deecemtien However, we wfll attemi* 

ttHpcMMspilto Mme, and hope, with the aid df the designs, 
todwik ttMtoieMmy intelligible 
“ id. This may be used for the trefoil, and is done by 
; threads across from one inner edge of the braid 
to tStd^thet, id ttnes at n^ht angles to each othei, the One 
Mt bittyilg mme an one waj hrst, at about the 
dHtoAQhii^'^ ™ pattetii, Ihr other, all the 
" afterwards then are comrneitcca 
ines, and at the meeting of the Imes, 
diey intersect caeb other, after doing 
tdia nytoCtot to keep the threads together, the 
tfiMln and thread are passed under and over 
^ threads, until a tmy wheel is formed, after 
urhifdi the threitd is proceeded with diagonally 
to the next intersectu^ or meeting point, where 
a Udied is Again worked and the thuad con- 
tinUdd as baore, until the opposite braid is 
reached, beginmng again at tne next point 
With the di^nal lines and wheels as before 
A Second set of diagonal Imes may ne made 
m the opposite 
dtesi^on, so as 
to Ctoto those 
atroady done, 
and in tuts case, 
rwhen the wheel 
IS leached, the 
ntodle must be 
ssed under it, 

Just catching it 
liditly nt the 
sekk In those 


eeeded with This 
dMonto-ptece 
ihliMndto fit: it 
IwebM, and the 

TdBn 


of pattern is very suitable for a 
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br^tds he 

* tMt to each 

aiherg It vnll be 

beat to wot*k plain ban of fine thicad at 
iRieivais of about a t^UsirtLt of an inch, as at 
Figi A very pretty incl simple optn stitch 
for (iiWng m is Fig t * I his is mtuly the 
^single overcast, done uuitc loosely and uith- 
out the fastening stit< n, m lows, one undci- 
ncath the others This ini> be vuied by 
lig 5 , in which Ihret **open overcasts'* are 
w&ked together on the pi un thiead, which is 
Irother longer thmtlie iisuil siiuh, so is to 
make ahugei space for the icccption of the 
three stitches altcimatmg v ith it This ttiav 

* worked backwauls and forwards, or the tJiread may 
bt itwn over, to take it back to the left side each lime 
a IthV is Oornmenetd, and in that tsist a sciving-o\cr 
or leailjL sttt<Ji, should come lielv^cen each of the three 

and thiee s» m stitches on the plain thicad 




ay m a _ „ 

the tone 
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Cadi^if velvet ; 

Vmdyke, and tael 
es th# lact. If about thiep 
a handsomi bfatclfeet fnay ht 
lound the edge of iL 6 ver 
same manner as for ihe b(frdur§det 
screen of the same matcrml Uickin 
with this Uce laid upon it at iSit lower edge, 

to fit It As a border far aUhbHmver, n is 
effective uhen placed over cntnsdn veivt), 
may agpm bo used as a tnmituivg for cut 
or p&rUhres Of velvet or wool In 

mg a length of it, the fancy stitehos 
in each repetition of the design, 
pi event entire Sameness. We may 
article give another vahdyke of 
mcnsions as the present one, and wMdt 
be used alternately uith the latter for any i 
purposes we have mentioned ; our space pte- 
lents Its appearing in this paper Considerable 
variety may be allowed in tne woikmg Of ttds 
pattern, and very much must be left to the ta^ 
and fancy of the woricer. Instead of working 

the open o/cr^ 
cast,** an open** 
edg^ braid may 
be used for this 
design « but ii i* 
rather difficultto 
procure one auf*- 
ficiently Wide 
and close in tex- 
ture to look welh 
In fact, in this, 
asm many kinds 
of fancy woric 
the kat?icr wdl 
find that, afti^ 
ii little piaciiee. 
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she will be abledierself to vary successful 
many patterns from which she has cop» 
and, indeed, to invent patterns fot hersd«, 
suiaxble in size and charactei to the plaOfi 
they ate intended to dccotate The oppor« 
tunity \^hich la cc-woik thus affords for the 
cxcicisc of individual ingenuity and tastt; 

IS certainly not the least ol its recornmehdk** 
tions Wc propose to give furthei fants 
this *subject in a futtire paper, introdtww 
several other patterns and difterem kinoSiin^ 
stitches, and showing more m detail than wa 
have done already the different ends to which this WW 
coinplishintnt may be turned, whether on the 
ofnhe home 01 the adoinmg of the persotL 


A 

inti 

the 

and 

&tii 




in Fig. 2 '.nay be made b> using onl> the 
threads siictchcd at riglit angles for 
and ontnely U umg out the diagonal lines, 


the' intersACCti ns must be i cache ct by seam’ 
on the sipgie of the thread In the laigcr 
^ )S far o|^n vwk m this dcsif,n, two or three different 
stitches may be Introduced, but cw must be taken that 
ths^ it^mog be neat, and the stuhhes fttted into esich 
cifaieif os wdU os may be* We sUouBl tccommend that 
threi^ be fUmnd out for each partem req|oire 4 i 

whjeh mnv* 4 luoukOe, be eonutuicd to any desued length, 
as the deafan vdii be found to fit, .o a.> to be easily pro- 


• COOKING. 

FISH $»oups {c^nhrwed). ^ ^ 

. , . IVh/fe htl Soup.Set a sapcqian ef water 
fire , sc i«son with salt, whole pepper, a blade pf 
sti ip of Icmon-peeii and a bunch Of the mn^ 
sweet herbs your command. Whe» ft bof" "" 
the eels As soon as they orgidoiia <S 

spoiled ^done too fnttch)f , ^ * 

come away froim the bone, ^ 
two, and t^ove the boue.^ KOdk te ^ 
niak^two pK ces, which shrmld m leR etftilra. 
a^ide Ghop iiuc three br four white onions. 


roj 


enOiffih to 
thorn r^‘ 
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lump of gutter Put it in a stewpan the 

onioms ; of yuur <^broth< 

ooiditttfjaM ’^der« add the rent of the. liquor 
(itinoviiig t]:i6.hetbfi\^ the lemon^peeU. stirring it in 
'ifi^ich,a teacupfttl of fresh milh^ Throw in 
yomr-eiri; iheam, and set the soup aside until they are hot 
^ may further 

S , sufficiently seasonoa. You 

»5t imperceptible dust of sugar an im- 
Ct, tnost white soups^ even when seasoned 
S^SJ'e the better for a ^prinlding with sugar. 
Sr^n "Eel Proceed as before, only, instead of 

boll^ Ihe eels, ny them brown, after rolling them in 
d6ttr> V'^ad^rumbs, or batter. Open, take out the bones, 
and aside. Fry chopped onions brown iix butter, 
browning afterwards enough dour to thicken your soup 
without egg-yolks. Stir in gradually cither water or stock ; 
durih|^ the process, season as before. When it has had a 
good boil, remove the herbs, &c. Put in your eel, and if 
yoU! wilL you may add at th6 same time a glass of white 
wineu /After one boil up, serve, accompanied by bread 
dice toasted or fried. 

Similar soups* can be made with other firm-ilcshcd, 
middle-sized fish, as small conger, soles, &c. By the 
same tr^tment, cold remnants of fish, of various ^nds, 
both boiled and fried, may be economised by appearing 
in novel aiicl^ palatable forms of soup. They can be 
enriched by any lobster, oyster, or anchovy sauce that is 
left. If you happen to have a few shrimps, pick a handful ; 
boil their shells ; with a little of the liquor give a slight 
flavour of shrimps to the soup, at the same time that you 
throw in your shrimp meats. These soups bear a dust of 
cayenne and sugar, and should be accompanied by bread 
'or rolls. 

Sa/ma^ Seup may also be made with the remains of a 
fish that has appeared at table. As soon as removed, and 
while still hot, take all the flesh from the b<ines and skin. 
The entire quantity should be something between one and 
two pounds. Divide it into two portions. One ludl, con- 
sisting of handsome bits and flakes, you set aside ; the 
other, broken odds and ends, vou pound in a mortar with 
alittle cream, any remnants of lobster (the coral especially), 
a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and twA hard yolks of 
egg. Have ready a sufficiency of good veal or chicken 
broth, flavoured with vcgetabfts, to make your soup. Put 
butter in a stewpan ; brown flour in it ; stir in a little 
broth ; then mix in your pounded salmoru &c. ; then the 
rest of your broth. Season with pepper, salt, and perhaps 
cayehne. Tlirow in your reserved flakes of salmon, and, 
if you like, a few force-meat balls^ After one boil up, 
serve.— N.B. This soup may be made, partly at least, with 
the hpilings of the salmon, if the fish were very fresh. 

Ei^itie^d^bimse^ or B^uillahesse , — Allow a pound of 
fl$h ihd four or five mussels or oysters (if used) per head ; 
six jpQunds of fish for a dinner of six guests# Red and 
gurnards, haddocks, whitings, codlings, mackerel, 
and gi:;cy mullet, plaice, soles, wcevers, small 
or Idbsters, figure admirably in a Bouillabcsse* 
Cut your fish into pieces of a size convenient Ip help 
with a .appon^ ' Chop onions fine, and toss them over the 
^ bqtter without browning them. Arrange Oil the 
piftces of fi|jh (ttiixing the different kinds) in alittle caul- 
di^:or wiBe sh^JJiow stewpan. Pour over them a liberal 
of the best oKve-oil. Add the .chopped and 
onions, a clove or more of garlic, a bay-leaf or 
twii^ >kl(ew alipes o^kmon^ two or three tomatoes, or a 
salt, , a very ^mall pinch of .saffron (try, 
«ijAfile thread, or ^pistil of the flower; the 
XU*: — . is s# peculiar tluit it must not predominOie, 

i .must bfe- saffron), and a dass of 'White wine. 
^ With cold water until, the is, entirely ^ove|ed^ 

Im aet stewt-pan on a brisk fixe* Skmi as it egmes to. 


a boil; it boil fiom^en to fifteen minutes. ( m., take it 
off the fire when the fish is cooked enbugh-T^Ust b*^pre 
it * enbugb), in z dessertH¥pboS5|l,^^ 

parsley^ whiOn .will,, thm to a beautiful bri^t .'fl^seen. . 
Arrange the pieces of fish on a dish by themselves. A* 
the bottom of a deep dish, or soup*-tureen, lay slices 
bread a quarter of an inch thick, and over them .'pos^ 
the liquor of the Bouillabesse, removing the garlic, 
lemon, and the bay-leaves. The two dishes, ate Jnept . 
to table together, aqd the guests ought to help them^elvba’ 
at the same time to the contents of each, 

MISCELLANEOUS SOtJPS. . ^ 

Tapioca Soup. — Wash ^e required quantity of ^ioca 
in cold water. Let it steep therein a few minutes. 
it ; set it on the fire in a saucepan with a little more of 
the cold, stock than will cover it ; let it come to a boil ' 
slowly, then boil about ten minutes. When the tapioca t$ 
quite clear and tender, put it into the rest of your hot stock, 
and serve. Large-grained tapioca looks best in soup. 
Sago and semolina soups are prepared in the same way. 

Vermicelli Soup. — Break the vermicelli into three4nch 
lengths, or thereabouts. It is unnecessary' to steep it.; 
but rinsing it in cold w^ater will get rid of dust, floury par- 
ticles, fitc., and often be the means of keeping the sbpp 
clear. Put on your vermicelli in a little more of ybui? 
j stock, cold, than will cover it, and let it boil tilL quite 
1 tender without dissolving. It will take from a quarter of 
; an hour to twenty minutes, according to its degree of 
I dryness. Add this to your hot stock, and serve, Vermi- 
j ccJli soup and the following may be accompanied by 
grated white or yellow cheese, for the guests who like it 
, to dust over the soup in their plates. 

I Macaroni Soup. — As above, only break* into shorter 
1 lengths, and steep an hour or two in cold water before 
j boiling the macaroni in the stock. 

} Julienne Soup {Pillage d la Julienne). — Take an equal 
1 quantity of turnips and carrots ; a much situdler quantity 
j of onions, loelcs, and edery. Cut all these into little strips 
; two or three inches long, and not more than an eighth of ♦ 
an inch broad. To save time, there aVe instruments for 
, culling roots rapidly into strips for Jttlienne^ so highly iS 
this soup esteemed. 'I he vegetables may also be bought 
ready cut, preserved, and dried, which is convenient at 
certain seasons of the year {Julienne is really a spring 
and summer soup), and for sailors and other travellers. 
Add to these a small proportion of chopped lettuce, 
chervil, and sorrel. "J’oss the roots first in very fresh 
butter, then add the herbs, and nfbisten the whole with 
good clear stock. Boil an lioiir. Kitlicr pour the whok* ^ 
over crusts in your tureen, or omit the bread altogether^ 
which is the more usual and modern practice. In that 
case, the proportion of vegetables ought to be greater, 
and you may add to those already mentioned green peas, ^ 
kidney beans (boiled separately), sliced artichoke bottotns. 
(ditto), green asparagus chopped short, &c. This soup i$ 
the belter for a lump or two of sugar— just little enough 
not to betray itself. 

White Soups can be made by employing milk, wdth* 
rice, vermicelli, macaroni, arrowroot, sago, semoliim, 
tapioca, and pearl barley. I’he process is the same as 
when broth is used, only greater care must be taken to 
prevent burning and boiling over. Add sugar aiKl 

a dessert-spoonful of orangoflower water, Bftwe Uiat in 
ail soups to which sugar added, there still requires a 
dust of salt. These soups may sdso be thickened 
yolks of egg, carefully and gradually stirred into a 
of the liquor, which must not boil. Half milk and Jialf!.r 
stock is a good pro^fortion for white soups, . . ^ 

invalid fiHOTHS AND l3irVERAr.ES. 

Hastjt Broth.’- the fleshy parts o£ beef and 

with a fair proportion of fat, take a poond each, atfd 
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into pieces not mucli lai^ tIUm a haricot hesm, 
V sseariy cem(t% turnips, onions, ajnd kcikt. 

: dl srith a litdte flout. At the bottoiH ^ « 

: ime dctnWpah pat A hmp of hutter well wotkie^ in flour 
and a pint of water. : In* this, hal^stew, hatf-toss^up, potOr 
, cheppra fheat and veg^otabliea, stirring continusflly, atid 
icpiiranfl the hits of meat which stick together. Do 
Asi flsr twenty minutta. You may either let them take a 
^ fitfle^ccAour In the floured butter before adding the water, 
^ you may brown writh a bit of burnt, onion afterwards. 

add three pints of hot water, and let it boil for half 
lidt.'^ur, stirring occasionally, that nothing sticks to the 
botmfei SeaiMm lightly with pepper and salt You may 
itrafai the broth away from the meat and vegetables, 
or them in it ; when it will be a veritable ragout 
. especlsdly if enriched with a bunch of sweet herbs, 
d jgJass of white wine, and a table-spoonful of mushroom 

a pint of water into a stewpan. When 
ilvboSs, with one hand dredge into it two ounces of oat^* 
meal, and with the other stir it with a spoon. Pour it out 
into a basin or soup-plate ; add salt or sugar according to 
taste, and pour over it half a pint of cold milk, mixing the 
milk and Jboiled oatmeal together little by little with a 
MQuto. This will be found to make an exceedingly nu- 
tntiouS breakfast for children. 

Chmel is usually made by pouring gradually a pint of 
cold wmer over two table-spoonfuls of oatmeal groats, and 
Imeping if stirred till it has boiled two minutes! Mix one 
tabietpoonful of the groats with two of cold water. Pour 
to it a pint of boiling water, and boil from five to ten 
nunutes, keeping it well stirred. Increase or diminish 
the qpiantity according to the thickness of the gruel re* 
.qiihrikL No straining is necessary. Pour it into' a basin, 
and, to make it more palatable, add a pinch of salt, a dust 
of sugar, a bit of butter. 

Barhy WuUk — Put a quart of cold water into a sauce- 
pan ; throw into it a teacupful of pearl-barley; let it come 
0 dowly to a boil, and then boil it gently for ten minutes. 
Pour k, barley and all, into a jug ; when cold it is fit for 
use. Leave the barley in the water until it is all drunk. 
Barley water may also be slightly flavoured according to 
taste. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Ckicse Cm/ff/.— Grated cheese one ounce, quicklime 
half an ounce. These are to be beaten into a paste with as 
white of egg as may be needed. It is very good fqr 
joining china and earthenware, but should be used fresh. 

Svlui Ink . — Letters and figures carved upon white 
marble, metal, or stone, may be filled in with the following 
mixture One pound of^pitch is to be melted over a fire, 

. mid with it four Ounces of lampblack must be incorporated. 
This compo^ttoq must be applied while hot, and the work 
must be diy, as also must fee the following ; — Trinidad 
Imbalte four ounces, dissolved in an equal weight of oil 
?tir turpentine. Both the above preparations arc said to 
b<|j veiy durable. 

ijtmnd Colour for Walls before PainHng^-^l&Sx. one 
gallon of water with one pound of glue, and thicken it 
wdtb red lead. T.ay'bn the colour hot with a paint-brush. 

is commonly given to infants 

a hut as its active ingredient is opium, and its 

ptarej^h Very unequal, it is a thing to be avoids. No 
j||M!^nothel or nurse should venture to administer it. Mr. 
Tootey truly layb : “ Its frequent and excessive use has 
many infants prematurely to tke grave." Beksley 
gm : “ No terms kre .sufficiently'^ strong to express the 
CtupabUity of those who would pUce tn the hands of 
ignMntpemomgi^fcMr administration to ipfahts and obildren, 
compoends bontaihingbpiiim." 

Take spermaceti five ounces, 


i^te wax feuri^eti dtams, oUve oil ono pitit, ^ timrOdbouiS. 
These ingredients aie tiV be melmd' tog^er by a gentle 
hcat^ andafterwerdk etirirW un^ * , 

I . Anoihmr Rec^.^'A!ii spiimmaceti flmr ottnees,. ^ke 
wax two ounces, pure hxi twelve ounces, and tbm jM 
incorporate Os ]^efore. Fdi^ private use, ssnaUer quaflt^es 
in the same proportiiani arb desirable, as the oimmeht i$ 
best not kept too long. Let it be made in very dtean 
vegSel^ and preserved m pots well closed. 

A French Pa w/.-— PunfiW yeHow. wax two and a half 
pounds, linsced oil two and a half ptnmdls turpentine two 
pounds, and common rosin one pound. Dissolve the wax 
m the linseed oil, and the roSin in the turpentine, s^a* 
rately, over a slow fire. When the* ingredients are ijuite 
melted, mix them by stirring. The result may be used as 
a transparent priming. To give it colour, mix with it 
about three pounds of ordinary paint, and enough turpen- 
tine to reduce it to a proper consistency. This paint dries* 
soon, hardens gradually, and is very durable. 

Paint for Oui~door Work . — Take as much Parkeris 
cement— -a powder very similar to fine Roman cement^ 
as may be necessary, and let it be quite dty. Mix it 
with prepared oil, or with boiled and raw linseed oU, in 
equal proportions. When of a proper consistency it may 
be used for wood or iron. It is botn durable and cheap. 

To cleame Wash the article in warin sudS made 

of delicate soap and water, with ten or fifteen drops 
of sal- volatile. (The s.il-volatile makes the metal brittle.) 

Precautions against Wet and Colds, — If a person 
getting wet through were to try the experiment of rolling 
a blanket r(jund himself, or of jputting on an india-rubber 
or any other entirely waterproof covering, in a quarter of an 
hour he would find himself quite warm. The wet-sheet 
process of the water cure is but an exemplification of this 
fact. When a cold attacks any one, it is but the heat of 
the body carried too quickly away from it, and becomes 
chilled by the rush of cold air from the outside ; the moment 
a shivering fit is felt, if the victim would undrt^ss and lie 
down between blankets — the newer the better— and then 
<ake a few drops of spirits of camphor on moist sugar, 
heat would be almost instantly generated in the system, 
and be prevented by the blankets from escaping ; but if 
the same process had been adopted witli linen or cotton 
fabrics, the rcsiiit would have been different. 

Weights of Bread and F^our , — What is called a four- 
pound loaf should weigh as ^uch, and the purchaser may 
require it, or any other loaf not called fancy bread, to be 
waghed before him. A quartern loaf must weigh four 
pounds five and a half ounces ; a half-peck loaf, eight 
pounds eleven ounces. A peck or stone of fidur is fourteen 
pounds, a bushjgl fifty-eix pounds, and a sack or five bushels 
is two hundred knd eighty pounds, or two and a half cwt. 
The baker is not required to sell fancy bread by weight. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 

MARCH. 

♦ Beef, veal, mutton, house-lamb, poiki 

venison. 

Poufii^ and Fowls, chickens, turkey^ ducks, 

pigeons, rabbits, guinea-fowl, woodcocks, and 

— Turbot, whiting, soles, plaice, fiou|\der6, skate, 
oysters, lobsters, crabs, prawn^ cray-*gsh, ctiti, 
eels, carp, tench, mullet. 

/^nf/4r.-*Apples, pears, oranges, forced $tmwlMriie% 
dried and ttfekerved fruits as in February* * ^ ^ 

Vegetables.-^Sayoys, cabbages, spixihts, i^ixk«cih» ^ 
tuce, ra^slies, turnips, parsnips, JerMtlein arti- 
chokes, potatoes, mushrooms, parsleg gazdep 

herfeisi, dgiions, leeks, Scotch kak^ broccou, scpmnela, 
beeft, salsify, sea-kale, chives, celery, cress, 
sorrel, horse-radish, rhubarb, sbidots, cucunAmrag / • 

^ . 
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Mc^ess€s.--Aix a pttvious chapter a Mef allasidn is 
mai^e to this nece^ai^ article of bedding, « Formerly, and 
eifen'tiow in some codmries Mrhen the bestead has a good 
sacking instead dfladis or iron, a mattress aras not deemed 
necessary, but when this was dispensed with, the feather bed 
was one of fifty^ouads of good goose feathers, or mixed 
with other poultry feathers. Such a couch needed no 
mattmss, but npw it is considered almost indispensable 
to the comfort of thg sleeper, and is by many persons 
preferred to a bed. Of mattresses there are many kinds, 
and made of various materials. Among the &rst in 
estimation, the spring 
mattress, Fig. i, holdS 
its place. This is formed' 
of a succession of coils 
of stout copper wire, 
either galvanised or 
otherwise, each coil 
somewhat resembling 
an hour-glass. These 
are often set in a solid 
box-like frame ; but 
when completely co- 
: it is diffiOult 



to replace a weak spring or rtspair any 
A newer and much better form is where 


vcred 

damaged part. 

the framework consists of stout laths, resembling those of I 
an ordinary wooden bedstead, but much thicker, and 
having one or two transverse bars running from head to 
foot, according as tlie width needs them. The springs are 
fastened to the laths, or to another series of laths, and the 
whole is then covered with the ordinary checked covering. 
The advantage of this make is, that should a spring 
become weak, it can be seen at once where the mischief 
lies, and can be repaired most readily.^ A mattress of 
three feet wide and six feet in length is purchasable for 
27s., and one 
five feet wide 
for 50s. A 
mattress or 
bed on the 
top of this is 
necessary for 
the protec- 
tion of the 
springs be- 
neath. The 
best mattress 
with which 

we are acquainted is, however, the Patent Woven Wire 
Mattress, manufactured by Messrs. Heron, Gresham, 
and Craven, of Manchester, which consists pf a fabric of 
Voven , wire stretched tightly by simple Imeans upon a 
.frame. It can never get out of order, is cheap, and com- 
bines all the advantages of a perfect spring bed, and mo^st 
of those of a water bed, while it can be made soft or hard 
at Ideasure. So comfortable is it to lie upon, that it may 
1:5 used jvith nothing upon it beyond a foldcft blanket, 

■ 3e form of frame for this mattress, 

! upon any bedstead, is represented 



sm 


if desired*^ A «... 
which caAr DC nlac< 
in Fig. a. • 

* . putting on the top of spring mattresses, nothing 
the comfotf of six UanWs quilted as a mattress 
WDtQd and whiA can be ipadily taken apart, washed, 
and jt wethor a^ui ; •nSitner need this substitute be 

mipeiinvc^i%pcaus^ six ^ the kmd known as ** Aldershdt ^ 
blsim]i^ cim be 'placed together and be covered with a 
.,ec)ittte:i&c)nng a quilted; the of suchm mattress 

^Whatever mattresses are needed, those of cotton fiock 


should not be chosen, on account of their tendency to 
becbmelumpy. 

Qftilis and€mnterp^Hes.--‘lihR warmest itglitesc;:il^, 
and oons^ttealiy most expensive bed covenng is ah i^der* 
down quilt, made of the best down put into a silken 
ing. une for aiulhsised bedstead would cost ; tnil 
one pf the same size made of coloured goose dowii> tatmiA 
" Arctic down," and in a coloured cotton coverinj^, • 
not be more than 35s. Messrs. Booth and Fox have 
attained special edebnty for these articles. A number of 
cotton counterpanes piled one on the other would fatigiui 
the sleeper, and not impart a tithe of the warmth oS^iown 
or sheep's wool. It is jbl mistake to imagine that a pile 
of clothes wiU! impart heat Warmth is produced io 

the human body, and . 
the object should be 
to retain that heat, by 
adopting such clothes 
as will, with a due re^' 
gard to ventilation, pre- 
vent much of it from 
escaping. Sheepk 
wool, either as blan- 
kets, flannel, or wofdfeii 
damask, will do this ; . 
also feathers, down, 
and furs. All textures of wool and silk are ncm-con- 
duciors of heat — that is, they do not allow the heat of the 
body to escape, consequently beds furnished with throe 
blankets, two upper and one under, and a down quilt, or 
with an extra blanket instead of a quilt, will be found to be 
both comfortable and healthy. 

The next counterpane to notice is the MassUlian 
quilt, sometimes termed Marseilles and Marcella. These, 
on the surface, are made in imitation of the bld-fashiontd 
quilting of old blankets between chintz and white linen, 
which were formerly so prized. These MassiHian quilts 
are comfortable, light, and elegant, and are purchasable ^ 

, at prices va- " 
ryii^ from 
17s. to 40s. 
for a full- 
sized bed- 
stead. 

Servants' 
colomed cot- 
ton quilts,, if 
of tolerable ^ 
quality, are 
both soft and 
warm. They 

arc not so finely woven as others, and the material being 
less dressed in the manufacture, is more fluffy and Warmer. ^ 

Supposing that economy is strictly necessary, and that 
a quilt, however poor, cannot be purchas<^ warralh 
in bed may be obtained by lining a sheet or other 
calico article, no matter how old, with brown pap^, 
^st well crumpled and rubbed to render it soft. The 
warmth this produces is almost incredible, because it does 
not allow the heat of the body to escape. 

A^wami and useful quik can be made by stripping the 
down off poultry or goose fefathers, wKfek^iay be pur- 
chased for IS. and is. 4d. per pound. Then take some 
strips of glazed calico, coloured or white, each stito two ' 
yards long and nine inches wide ; l^ew the sides oINsafih 
strip together to form a long tube ; sew up one eM 
securdv ; into each tube put three ounces of feather strip- 



^Octedjpg to sew another portion. Thus, 
the sewing of a tube is completed, the filling wtH^be 
These tubings are now to be sewn together, aa many ns 
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heeded for the lenfjth of the bedstead ; and will form 
a warm and pretty quilt— the pattern being a succession 
of fidges— and'the expense is almost nominal in a family 
where poultry is kept. Care onJy is required in the 
matter of cleaning and drying the feathers. When a 
duck, fowl, or goose is plucked, the feathers should be pat 
into plenty of Svarm water, 'and a little soda be well stirred 
about ; then taken out and thrown into cold water ; then 
lifted and put to drain bn a cloth over a large pan, or in 
finy other convenient mode, such as a large net, which 
max be made for the purpose. When drained, sprc-id 
the Wftirhers between cloths to absorb the moisture ; and, 
ihially, tie them up loosely in two or three very coarse 
bags of muslin, such as is sold for fourpence the yard. 
Then put the bags in a warm oven, leaving the oven 
door open, and thus for a succession of nights, till the 
feathers are quite dry ; then they may be put away in 
proper bags. If this be done at each poultry-picking, 
the affair is one of little trouble, the stripping being done 
at any leisure time- 

Feather Feds. — A bed, bolster, and two pillows com- 
plete, for a fuU-sized bedstead, may be had at froni three 
10 twelve guineas, the difference in price being regulated 
bydhe quality of the feathers, the make, quality, and 
description of bed-tick, and the weight of the bed. I'hc 
unbordered beds of merely two surfaces of tick sewn to- 
gether within the band round, which is teamed the border, 
seem to be fitting beds for the ntjrsciy* but they arc not 
^$0. Moreover, they arc not comfortable. If i)oiiUry 
feathers, clean and sweet, as above said, cost is. a pound, 
an unbordered bed, containing thirt>-fi)ur pounds of 
feathers, a bolster with six pounds, and two piljows each 
containing one and a half pounds, in a cotton tick, will 
cost ;£3 ready-made ; and this mode of purchasing is 
the cheapest. The cost of the feathers being £2 7s., the 
price of the tick, and workmanship for it and the bolster 
and pillows will be only 16s, This is for the cheapest 
kind of full-si/cd uiiborderecl bed. The next description 
of feather is J£ngl*sh grey goose, at is. 4d. per pounds j 
superior realises as much as is. lod. and 2s. 2(1. per pound; 
and, lastly, the very best white goose, at 3s. per pound. 

In purchasing a new bed, it will be necessar)' to see the 
feathers ; and if thc?y hai’c a tolerable quantity of fluff 
or down at the ends of them, the stems small, and 
the feathers well curled, they arc good. White goose* 
feathers are the highest priced ; they arc handsome, and 
are not so apt to be jnixed with fowls’ feathers, whicli 
have much less down upon them. For a bedstead 
five feet six inches wide, and a proportionate length, not 
less than forty-seven pounds of feathers should be appor- 
tioned to the bed, seven pounds to the bolster, and two 
and a half pounds for each of two pillows ; thus fifty-nine 
pounds of feathers will make the bed complete. In giving 
an order foi; a bed, slate the weight, size, and quality 
required, also whether to be of cotton or linen tick, and 
mention the price desirable to give for the fcathci’S 
per pound. A cotton tick, instead of one of linen, would 
considerably lessen the price, but in cither case a waxed 
tick should oe stipulated for, seeing that in many instances 
nothing is done to prevent the feathers coming through 
OXdeptmg to cover k on the inside with a coal of white- 
wash, or oljtM*’'''mfcnor matter, W'hich, after a little lime, 
comos ^through the tick in clouds of dust, and which 
canna|^ be remedied but by emptying the tick, washing, 
am^waxing it. 

•^rhe quality ; of the feathers of a bed ready made can 
be pretty well judged by pressing them down ; if they rise 
up quickly^ tlie feathers arc new and downy ; if, on the 
« contrary, the rise Is but slow or not at all, then they are 
old, and however well they have been clcafted; have from 
age lostfthc greater portion of their down, and are worth- 
less, f. 

Purchasing beds at public auctions and privat^e sales 
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entails some risk of purchasing with them the seeds pf 
disease. These sales are often consequent upon a 
bereavement, which causes a home to broken and if the 
lataJ stroke was fever, those who afterwards lie on the 
bed of a fever-stricken patient arc likely to get the disease. 
As the cost of purifying feathers is not more than 3id, 
per* pound, it is scarcely worth while running any risk of 
this kind. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

VARIOUS LOCAL AILMENTS. 

Rupture or Hernia meiins the protrusion of a small 
portion of the bowels through an opening in the groin or 
at the navel. It occurs in children from violent efforts in 
crying, and in older persons from lifting heavy weights, 
coughing, See, If a mother notices any swelling in the 
neighbourhood of the groin in her child (boys being much 
more liable than girls to this affection), she should lose no 
time in consulting a medical man, and ascertaining 
whether this is due to a rupture or to some other disease. 
In order to effect a cure of a rupture, it will be necessary 
for the child to wear a properly-fitted truss for some 
months, and it will be well worth a molher^s while to pay 
every attention to this matter, so as to bring about a cure 
as soon as j)ossil'jle. It is not necessary that a truss should 
be worn at night, cxct^pt in the case of an infant who cries 
as much at night as in the day, but the mother should sec 
that the child never runs about befivre the truss is put on 
in the morning, and must be particularly careful to sec 
that the rupture is j>ushed back thoroughly before the truss 
is api)lied, which is most readily acconqdi.shcd when the 
child is lying down. It is convenient in children to cover 
the truss with a Inicii cover, which can be changed when 
soiled, and the greatest care must be taken to prevent the 
instruinenl chafing the skin by powdering it thoroughly. 
In grown-up persons the occurrence of a hernia is of 
even more inif/ort tnee than in children, since it is more 
j likely in them to become strangulated,’’ f.tf., it cannot be 
pushed back by the patient himself, obstruction of the 
Ixjwels results, and this is followed by vomiting, and even 
by death, unless piomptly relieved by the surgeon. In 
any case, the.'*cfore, where a nipturo cannot be relumed, 
or when alter any exertion lump has appeared in the 
groin, the advice of a sui*geon should be sought. It 
unfortunately happens every now and then that a patient 
suffering from the bilious vomiting caused by a strangulated 
hernid conceals the real cause of the disease, either from 
ignorance of the connection between the two affections, 
or from a feeling of false delicacy. No one is justified in 
trifling with his or her own life in such a matter, and a 
medical m.in will rightly insist upon making the necessary 
examination if his suspicions are aroused by tlie symptoms, 
as they probably Avill be. When a surgeon finds that he 
is unable to return a rupture, it will be necessary^ for him 
to perform a slight operation in order to save the patient s 
life, and neither patient nor fnends should have any 
scruple in consenting to this being done at once. Every 
minute is of importance in these cases, and though it is 
perfectly 'true that patients die after the operation for 
strangulated hernia, it is e(iually certain that they die in 
con.sequcnce of the operation having been flayed too 
late, rather than from the proceeding itseff. 

Started Naif el , — This is a not uncommon affeCtioi^^in 
young child^yn, and if not properly attended to vrill lead 
to the formmion of a rupture. The treatment consists' in 
preventing the protrusion frq-n taking place until ^hejparts 
are in process of time resn>red to their natural cohdation, 
and this can only be effected by care atid attemion on the 
part of the nurse and mother. The child being laid on 
Its back, and the protrusion carefully returned ivith thoj 
finger, afpad made of a Slice of a wine-cork halfkn-inch 
thick* or a farthing, should be.wrapped in a piece of 
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linen knd applifd bier t^;e spot, and* bound on firmly with 
strips lof plais, ter haif-an-inch wide. The strips of plaister 
common white strapping)* should be about twelve 
inches long, and should be atranged star fashion ; they 
should be dipped in hot water in order to warm them, as 
they then stick much more firmly than irheld to the fire. 
A roller of linen or fine fiannel should be applied round 
the infant's navel over this. In cases of larger protru- 
sion either in children or grown-up persons, a suitable 
abdominal support should be procured from an instrument 
maker, and should b^.^ worn with, the same precautions as 
have been given for the use of a truss. 

Pi/es are often a v&ry troublesome and painful affection, 
and are of various kinds, each of u-hich requires a different 
treatment, for which a surgeon should be consulted. They 
are mentioned here priucij^ally in order to impress upon 
those who suffer from them and go on for years bearing 
pain, or even having thesi health undermined by consiarit 
loss of blood, that thci>‘ is rurnble, and that they 

should not allow feelliig:> 'f fiKe deljcacy to prevenr their 
applying for relief. Ar a tf^mporary means f»f relief, a 
sufferer may regulate die bowels ’^ ith occasional doi es of 
“lenitive electuary,*' may cinjiloy an enema of cold 
water. Habitual suff i'-us from affections of tlic bowels 
fiequcntly deri 'o ' great comfort from relieving the 
^lowcls at night than in the morninp^ so as to 

yotain soiat* ^ ixU in the horizontal position after its 
oc*cuneTu:c\ 

P/'j/j/f .>t hw bowel in children shouhl be gently 
I'Ctune. d after .;pt. girg with 'lold water. It ina> be 
sunply y result d.* (iebiht). may be m symptom, in 
boys especially, of < much more serious affection — stone 
in tbi Madder- and !he advice of a surgeon should 
therefore be obtained. 

incoutinen oj Urbie in Sleep is very common among 
weakly dnldvcn, and is oUeu the cause of great '^ulfcnng 
to a cnild at school, when he is punished fin what he iL> 
quilCi unable to help. Caretul supervision* will rffum effect 
a cure by .^voiding too long inleival : of unbroken sleep, 
and the use of a night-light will obviate the fear of rising 
iu ♦hr eight (u* early morning which is often a cause of 
tlie *A‘. As this affection may be ^ly the evidence 
of movL importjmt diseases, it will b* wel to have medical 
a<lvice it the occurrence appears to be becoming habitual. 
I'iic opposite condition of things — rcumtion of urine- is 
too serious an affection to be treated domestically, 
/"'d immediate surgical attendance shouldtbe obtained for 
ii, at whatever age it iiuiy occur. 
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flOMK GARDENING. 

THK VEGKTAliLE GAkDKN {cOnHuiud ). 
A^arap$s , — Tlie young shoots, when grown about 
two inches above ground, arc the parts to boused ; but of 
this we shall speak more explicitly as Wc proceed. 

. There are only two varieties cultivated— the red topped 
and the green topped ; the former rising wnh a very lar^, 
full, close head, of a reddish-green colour, and the latter 
not so plump and close, but generally considered btater 
iq fiavoqr. Of these the former are the most esteemed 
by market||gardcncrs ; the latter by private cultivators. 
One mode of ^Iture is applicable to both. There arc 
several sub-vanetics, hs, for instance, the Battersea, 
X> 6 j)tford, Gravesend, early Mortlakc, Dutch, and large 
Reading. • • • 

Tkia plant may be propagated by dividing the root, but 
the AQSt general and bes* way is by seed, which should 
be. sown m ^arch, broadcast, not very thickly, tin Ixids 
foirr feqt wide, or thereabouts, and in length according 
^Xo the quantity required. Many gardeners fhakeiit a 
^practici to tread the ipround after sowing the seed, but we 
oj^ect to this rzusthoa, and, instead of it^ make it a rule, 


after sowing the seed, to mke the ground smooth and . 
even, being careful that the seed is all well covered i and, 
when the plants have made their appearance, to ke^fKhem 
perfectly clear of weeds, and stir the ground about them 
twice or three times during the summer. Should &e 
weather prove dry at the time, a little water should be given 
once a week. In October protect the roots by covert^ ; 
the ground with well-rotted stable manure or litf*^r, whi<m' 
must remain on until all danger from frost is over. 

in the formation of new plantations the first thing 
neces.sary for our consideration is the situation, Whifin 
should be open and unsheltered by trees or bus^jji^; as; 
unless the spot is fully exposed to the sun, success is 
next to an impossibility. Damp or wet ground, or where 
the subsoil is retentive of an undue quantity of wet,^ 
should, under any circumstances, be rejected, as being* 
very prejudicuil to this plant. 

The soil sJiould be from two to two and a half feet 
deep, and of a light .sandy loam. Some months previous 
to commencing planting see lf> the preparation of the 
ground, by trenching it, if possible, iiilcasit two and a half 
feet' dec]i, at the same tune mixing a good quantity of 
well-rotted manure with tJie soil. When it has lain in 
this state a month or more, if Uie weather permit, work the 
grcjuiid over again to the i^aine ocjnh, and repeat this two 
or three times, in order that the manure and soil may 
l)ccoine well incijrporaled with earh other. At the last 
uirning over, before planting, lay a solid foundation of rich 
^v ell -rotted minure in every trencii, as no more can bit 
a]j)>hed for several years, v>r, indeed, so long as the beds 
stand. Make it a practice to perform this work in the 
best weather that can be commandoii during the winter 
months, as such on operation should never be attempted 
during rainy or showery wcatJier, inasmuch as it would 
only tend to make the soil lieavy and cold. Tins portion 
of the work should be particukirly attended to, as the 
preparation of the soil is of more moment than anything 
else during the whole course cif its culture. 

In the removal of the plants fionj the seed-bed, and 
final planting, take especial care to perform the work of 
taking them up by means of' a folk, being very careful 
not to break or cut the rt‘ots, or to leave them a longer time 
exposed to the sun and air than you can help, as very few 
plrmis feel a hurt more severeiy than this ; the roots, 
bctiig brittle, are easily broken, and do not readily shoot 
out again. 

Alihough you may plant from the beginning of March 
to the entl of May, the operation will not always bc^ 
followed with the same success. 

riie best time, so far :is our own experience goes, 
is ju.st when the plants are beginning to grow ; for when 
they are removed earlier the plants lie for some time in 
the ground in a dormant state, and consequently the roots, • 
being of a succulent nature, ab.-^ori) a considerable quantity 
of moisture, which, m nine cjsls out of every ten, causes 
them to rot, and then the de.':>truciic)n of the plant becomes 
inevitable. On the other hand, if removed loo late, thf 
power, of the sim and an* will greatly injure them, unless 
very great care be taken, and the roots put into a basket, 
or some other receptacle, with sand, as they arc taken up. 

When your plants arc i eady, and tfac ground having been 
previously prepared as above, stretch a lifflivlcngthwise nine 
inches from the edge, as at Fig. 2, and witlfa spade cut 
flown j trench six inches deep, perpendicular ncxljo the 
line, turning the soil to the outer or other side of the aepch ; ‘ 
then, having the plants in readiness, set a row along 
trench, nine inches apait, with the crowns of the roots 
two inches below trie surface ; then move the line a foot 
f^unher on, as showa at 3, Fig. 2, and open a second trench, , 
turninjj the soil taken out of this into the first, over the 
roots just planted *; and so proceed, making an ajlowanoe - 
of three feet between every four rows for alleys. Should » 
the weather prove dry at the time, give a little warn to 
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settle the soil to the roots, and repeat the application until 
si^ time as the plants become well established. Fig. i 
shows a section ot the bed* As a rule an asparagus bed 
should not contain less* than a rod, as it very frequently 
takes more than this to make up a dish at one time ; but 
for a large family twenty poles would not be loo much. 

Never gather any buds for the first three years after 
. planting ; but,, on w contrary, permit them to run up to 
seed, and keep the beda clear of weeds, stirring the soil 
at each weeding, in order to keep it in a loose state. 

is the practice of some gardeners to throw out the 
aJIeyff!:jt every autumn dressing, and cover the beds with 
the spif so t^en out Now this may be 
done the first year after planting, but 
never afterwards ; instead of which give 
‘a good coat of rotten dung, and fork it 
evenly, both into the beds and alleys, every 
season. It is, or should be, well known 
that this plant forms a new crown every 
year, and it frequently happens that in a few years the 
crowil extends itself into tnc alleys, so that by digging 
them out the plant is certain to be destroyed. We there- 
fore advise that nothing at all be done to them rather 
than they should be treated accqrdir.g to this too general 
pradtice. The first two years a little celery and lettuce 
seed may be sown on the beds, 
and a few cauliflower plants 
may be planted at the distance 
jgtf two feet asunder, in the 
alleys, but never after, as it 
would to a certainty rob the 
asparagus of a great portion of 
nourishment. 

At the end of October, or be- 
ginning of November, the stalks 
n^l have done growing and 
begun to decay, when they must 
be cut down close to the ground 
and deared away, taking off all 
weeds and other Utter at the 
same time ; then dve the ground 
a good three-inen coat of well-rotted manure, and fork 
it in quite down to the crowns, as above advised, by 
which means the winter rains, &:c., will wash the manure 
down amongst the roots, which will be greatly benefited 
thereby. Many people' have a notion that by merely 
covering the beds with litier or recent dung from the 
stable, mey have done all that is 

^‘necessary, but we maintain that — ... 

such treatment does far more ^ 

harm than good, as it only pre- 
vents the winter frost from having 
V. any influence over the soil without doing the least in 
the shape of enriching it. 

At the end of March, or beginning of April, just before 
the, buds begin to rise, loosen the surface of the beds with 
‘ a tkree-tined or pronged fork, being careful not to wound 
the crowns with the points of the tines ; then rake the 
sinface neatly level, drawing off all large stones and hard 
cloajfl!i leaving the beds as loose as possible, which will 
not only enable the bjids to rise freely, but admit sun, air, 

; and rain into^;, soil, and thus encourage the roots to 
throw up budTof a superior size and flavour. 

Sy the way, wc may mention that the shoots, or 
budt^/^iome up but weak and slender the first year, 
$$gonger .tlMt socoad, and still stronger the third, when 
some old bods may be gathered, and in the fourth year 
the buds will be in lull p^ection. 

\ So far as cutting and gatheriiig is concerned, we say 
mever bagin to cut till ^be plants come to mrture 
that is, Qme or four 3reara after planting, at which time, 
ashd not Ifiil then, they are of proper strength to produce 
The buds arc in the i^ateat perfec- 



tion when they havk risen abpve ground firom two to 
three inches, as ttiey are then close sSnd ptun^ In 
gathering the biid& scrape an inch or two of Ute esith 
mm the shoot, i, Fi^. 3, and then slip the knife down, as 
2, .drawing it up m a Slanting direction towards you, 
which will sepaifite the head or shoot from the stool easily. 
iFig. 4 shows the best shape of knife for this purpose^. Tfiis 
implement should be thrust into the soil, after havingbeaily 
bared the shoot down to the root, and with a saw-ltkn 
motion sever the same in a slanting direction towma 
you. The same plan must be resorted to in ea^h 
instance, until you have entirely cleared the bed* Never 
cut much after the ^middle of Tunc, but 
permit it to run up; in fact, the. weak 
shoots should not be cut at all* If on any 
particular occasion cutting should be re- 
quired later than the above time, be careful 
to leave one or two shoots on each stool, in 
order to draw the nourishment to it ; for 
if left destitute of growing shoots they would perish, and 
thus fill the bed with vacant spots. A plantation of 
asparagus, under judicious management, will generally 
continue to afford plentiful crops for twelve or fourteen 
years, after which time the shoots begin to decay, or, at 
aU events, begin to decline in fertility, and the shoots are 
much inferior in quality, even if 
they do vegetate as long ; so 
that ' to ensure a permanent 
supply every year a bed or two 
should be planted every now and 
then, so as to get them in readi- 
ness for cutting in three or four 
years’ time, in order that they 
may come to a productive state 
before the old ones are 
thoroughly worn out Some 
people continue their beds for • 
twenty years or more, but, in 
our opinion, by so doing they 
lose much to gain little. 

Those desirous of saving seed 
— which we scarcely think nccessar>', considering how 
cheaply it can b^ purchased*— should select some of the 
largest and earliest buds as soon as they rise in the 
spring, to which place sticks^'or stakes, by which to tie 
them to during the summer, taking care not to injure the 
crown of the plant when driving the said supports into 
the ground. As soon as me berries 
are ripe, gather and spread them 
in a dry, airy situation, keeping 
them in the berry tmtil the time 
of sowing. 

Ta force about five or six years 

old should be chosen, if they appear strong enough to mo* 
ducG vigorous^ shoots for insertion into the hotl^ The 
first plantation for forcing should be made about the> 
latter end of September, and if the bed gpes on favour- . 
ably a crop be expected in four or five weeks’ time. 
The bed will afrord a gathering every two or three 
and will continue in bearing about three weeks. The 
hotbed fof the rccej^ion of the plants is construeted qf 
stable-dung or other material in the ordinary fiuhim. 
This should be covered with about five fvc nix bidtes of 
tan, or other light material suifidently porous to admit 
the heat from ttie bed to the roots, whiim are planted 
mould laid upon the tan. The bed mqat then be emmd 
with six Or eight mches of rich light soil. The plants may 
be inserted as dose to^thfr^as possifale* seiimral bimdrOd 
under ad'oidinary-siind In fdanting dfav a fomw 

the length of the firaiq^ and fdace the first row of^plsstto 
agaiujit it, ^covering their roots with sod, and proseod in , 
the same»wayjair9U|^fauout^ More sod is giad!^)jito be * 
added as the bed acquires a steady and regular heat ^ 


Fig. 3. 
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tf Otit Mdavs have ^en, nb dotobt,^ i|i thojMfM^vrs 
eif iliobs* acreens laoiade dT the ivitm and head^ 

tnote letta of tiie breast feathm#id omm the tails 
m whmt Unda Cf bMs ; but lew p^be^ kno<^ how 
Wtt made bf amateurs, ana what eiKceedingly 
i rrettjr scmiens tnay be pmuced with a comparatively small 
amoant of troviblr ana practice (see Fig. i). The work is 
not bayond ordinary skill, s^nd we have seen some very good 
ones made by ladies, though the sight of raw ilesh, and the 
suKaeSshir of fptttnif over scruples about touching it with 
often them from attempting the nCces- 1 
Sttry operations. We shall now give the result of our ' 
fnaOtiw experience, and explain the de» 
xails pf the manufacture step by step, 
assuming that die reader is totally ignorant 
^ the an of bird*«tof&ng. 

The implements required are very 
simple, viz., a good strong penknife; very 
snarp at the point, a quill pen, a small 
quantity of flowers of sulphur, arsenical 
soa{K wadding, or cotton wool, or tow, a 
amooth board, some twine, a darning- 
needle, some strong pins, a liammci, and 
some copper bell-wire. The pen is to be 
cut m me shApe of a scoop or narrow 
^poon, and is used for removing the 
brains from the head of the bird, and for 
pressing the cotton wool or othci mate- 
rial when saturated 
witiV arsenical soap, Ik 

into the skull and 
other placrs. Axsenical 
soap can bb obtained , 
atalmost any chemist’s, * 

and there are numer- vOy^ 

otts recipe*?, all more 
or less valuable ; but Tig 

the following is all 
that IS really requisite 
for oui present pui- 
pose : - Cut into thin 
slices or pieces three- » 
quartets of a pound of ^ 

common brown soap, 
put it into a pipkin or ^ 

earthen jar with a little , 

water, and stir it on 
the hob till it becomes 
of the consistency of 
paste or thick, cream, Ftg a » 

itbun stir into it about * 

half a pound of powdered white arsenic, and the mixture 
#4$ ready for use. 

, l^ba first thing is to select .1 bird, and wc need hai dly say 
ritiSt it is useless (at any rale for a beginner) to attemnt to 
do Vmytlung with a bnxl whose wing-feathers have been 
« torn by snot, or whose head or neck is disfigured by blood. 

Some birds arc, of course, more suitable 'for making 
*aObaans than others, and some leqmre a different tieat- 
lOlOBtftMt od|ers, and are moredifiicult to manage. There 
is also a particular season of the year when wild birds are« 
• bi best plumage, which doo^ apt ^pply to tumo birds, 
aiw poigts we cannot how enter u\lo. One of the 
biw mfift oarily obtained is the common honse-pigeon, 
Ma form as pretty a screem a§ 

dkOytiwiMih biM«we know of. OeAcrally spcakaig, a male 
bjfdtalMMiM W'snloetcd, the plum^ being bt ightcr. 

, them thtf tre have onr pigeon dead, and 

that M MS on his back on^he table beloro ns the first 
^tbing ta be done is to retnovo the wings, and this is done 

' * tot. I. 



by seimrito muscles at the fribow^JMM^ and hf mm 
comeiiien% 4 one from the insMe Of dm iriiur» z 
win fllhcnv«hei4imctio^ the cut should tsto, so af to 'fcs; 
rid^ as much as possible, of thoeo poitiotis wMeh im 4 o 
not wanb and tetaki those^e do want 
In some birds, and for the purpose of maldag sobMI Of * 
a more fanciful shape, the wings may be taken off daaxor 
th& body of the bird ; but, we are assuming that tide Sa * 
a first attempt, tbemfore propose the .eaatest alui^ 
The wings may now be laid aside for some days (if new* « 
sary), as it is not 10 inmitant that they should k qiofo 
fresh for the purposes ot our operations, as that hmA 
should be in that state, * 

Place the bird on ita back with its head towards you, 
and a lead pincushion or other weight across its tail and 
feet to keep it steady; then raise the 
breast feathers about the place where ^irou 
would expect to find the top of the 
merry-thought (as the /umt/a bone is 
called) and carefully holdifig back the 
feathers,’ cut the skin apross with ibe 
point of your knifi^ tak}!^ cue not' to 
cut too deeply. Continue this cut on 
each side, slanting it downwards towards 
the head, so as to escape the wings ^ 
turn the bird over, and join the tw> cuts 
straight across the back. After this, re- 
lilace the bird m its former position, and 
by gentle pulling and cutting, the rilem 
will come off very easily, inside out, ofer 
the head of the bird. A little stretching 

f of the skin will be re- 
Quired, and a little fur* 
thcr use of the knife, 
when the skin of the 
neck has to be brought 
over the head, and Care 
must be taken when 
>ou approach the ears 
cff the bird, to cut the 
skin as d^ly.down 
into the orifice, of the 
tat as possible, thus 
leaving only a very 
mall hole. Imme- 
diately succeedit^ the 
cars the eyes will ap- 
pear, and here also 
taie must be taken iw 
avoid cutting the eye- 
lids, while the muscles 
which attach the lids 
to thc^ circumference 
of the" ws will iCN 

2 unc some shaip cuts with the point of the, knife. 

)urmg fhc whole of thia* operation, the skir^ and, indeed, 
the fiesh of the neck, may all from time to tmc be abated 
with flowers ot sulphin, which will prevent featheVs 
from getting spoilt by cuyling over and coming in contact 
with the flesh, if the bird lias been shot, and the neck 
or skin shown traces of blood, it may be necessary to 
have cl cloth at hand to wipe off fUe csgidations as much 
as possible, or a piece of soft ,paper^^i«qi be wrapped 
round the neck where the ^kin has been remdved, and 
flius avoid any chance of spoiling your work. \Haying 
skinrcd down as far as the oase of the beak, yoar bim 
will present an appearance Hke that seen in Fig. 3. 

I'hc nock shoaid now be severed from the head at the 
base of the tkulL and fill pieces of flesh or skin on the 
skuU and jaws snou)4,a.<» far as possible, be scraps Ifef 
cut off, taking Care not to sever thejoints wherq tkq Imm 
jaw-bones are fixed to Uic head. TSic eyes must i 

fully cut round and taken out whole, and the bsain fiholmd « 


Akr. 


•raetucal iMw’tb 

SESfl^ 


mn Ijittie ti^quirfiqi inen ooit t^>,tne IW M| flj » 

tiifecw to iremovc aU,^ AB^'Jnift's|tta!(«^t^/He'1»etw^ 

iwnildlKtniijir'iAgpeAlliS'iH^wool.m’mBii^ the ejh0w^itflt^<tai^ne xate^ttot to .eiit'€h^ 


ei svtffici^ ptQioa and the care ^^Eot.to .jput ^fla^ 

ey^shtmxm Ute cdnitecthxa between •* ’ JSa 



i[l 3 tu^ of the same should alto* be screen is made up. When aS ^e fleiih 
where divided inoved, rub the skin and bon^ w^ 

eii^'fim into the bcak^or the fevers will soap/taking^ care not to sott' tlie'ibadienlh>^^ 71 ^ 

d^ tlfee space between fne jaws should also of stretching both ^ngs sw as 'eataci^ to • ^toh^^Msi 


ftsdiM ibr end of tlic beak, and holding it firtnl}', confining the bone close 'to*^tlie elltow-joutt :by 
jgM^|SlSfttg-thc skin back into its natural place. Special pins liainmbrcd ipto the boasd, one on each' Side; shbn 
ea^^ust be taken that the openings for the eyes arc confine the^ pinion-joint in like xhannerr atA/tben tske 
centre of the balls of cottonwool. hold of the first pinioh-fcather, and, with a's^le^m 

- ^iW .next thing that should be. done, is to stuff the put in close to the stalk of the feather and about 't&rCc 
4sideaior; nostrils of bird (especially if prominent, as is inches from the end^ bring it up to the pencil Une'} and 

the' case with^any' pigeons) with the soaked wool, ibr each •succeeding feather (where they do not naturahy^ 
i^ich purpose two little pieces of the size of a grain of come to their proper places) must be pinned *in like 
sice each li^J generally suffice. The mouth must then be manner. Many of the feathers will not lie^lbit to the 


tw ton£iib| put in, carefully plastering it down with your 
penlenife,'a0^as liot to show when the beak is shut. 

The eyes (or rather eye, for one -wdl generally suffice) 


Take care in' stretching the wings that they are 


Is the nexf tiring, and the bird should now be carefully placed opposite one another, and by this means you 
examined to see ^bich side is the most presentable, and will be able tp get them exactly to match. Thi; tail or 
‘ is most perfect as to feathering and eyelid, the wing coverts may then be taken off (one or .the 
Artifidm bi^-eyes can be bought of bird-stuffers at id., other will b*e required, and the latter is the easier 
or- toiiiiOkhnes ad., a pair, and you have only to specify the managed), and we have done with the pigeon, which 
cdoar and the kind of bird, to obtain what you want. Of may then be sent downstairs, and, if all sulphur be 
sbduld endeavour to match the natural colour removed, may be put into to-morrow’s pie, or othdrwise 
.•‘'"i 4 .n^rijr as possible. To put the eye in nicely is an art profitably disposed of. The wing coverts, adte tufts of 


that ejqierience alone can teach. A little hole or indc^ta- 
' ^OuU be made in the centre of the spurious eye-ball 
with krilfe t^r the darning-needle to receivi* the jvire at 
the of the eye, /ind the rest can only be described as 
e gress bf putting a button through a very limp button- 
Imh'Vlth ^ old of the darning-needle. # 

The dor^itjlg'^needle, or some imiplcmenf of this sort, is 
also ^briwlup theiydid over th<* edge of the'cyc- 
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sti*ong feathers that grow «n the back or shoulders of 
tlie pigeon, and should be tnJeen off with the piece of 
skin on which they grew, and (after being rubbjcsd witlk 
arsenical soap) pinned down flat on the board. When 
ibis is done, the board should be put .away in a 'warm, 
dry place, where it will be* free from dust for three 
weeks, or even longer ; and the screen-handles may now 
be. prepared. 'I'fcse may be made in a variety of ways. 


' to arrange it in its naiurtil shape, taking care to and of numberless materials, but we will assuihe that we 

tocie j^ck any* stray hairs bf wool that may come into have to deal with one of tlic**ordinary old-^shioned gilt 
' "^Ightf Wtt are aware that some bird-^stuffers do not put in wooden handles (costing about as. 6d. a pair), cleft at tho 
the eyia ‘wbilti theildsarc fresh and soft, butwc hold to our top for the reception of the ordinary fancy han;d**ftctoto- 
plattic^!i|^fthstandmg. ‘ First fill up the cleft by cutting a bit of wood tq fit, 

of the skin may now be liberally .daubed let it project two inches ot mo*^-»b^ond the top ; glue this 
ars<u^ital soap, with the finger or a brush, and then in and let it dry, or hind* it firmly, before proceed^; 

' stulM wool, inserted in small pieces, and then cut a bi* of ^ stout millboard about three dtf four 

pt^sed|clp5^y np to the skull. Here wc depart from the inches square or round, but taking care that it is Well 
^.Ofcfiniury practice (so far as dealing with pigeons is con- , within the space hhat will be covered bydhc head of the 
by^t inerting any wire to support the head at *bird (or, rather, by the breast feathers, as arranged bn 
tbii.;beriodv|, the benefit obtained is that the natural board), and having pared off a piece from the side of thh 
■ be obtained without difficulty in this handle, so as th fit flat to the millt^ard, glue,*and,&^^ 

and the wire can be inserted afterwards, when tlie means of holes bored in the millboai'd) the 
liard. torit, as will be seen in> Fig. 4, p. 2S9. Holes ^dixnrid 


pt^sed^dps^y nji to the skull. Here wc depart from the inches square or round, but taking care that it ts Well 
^.Ofcfiniury practice (so far as dealing with pigeons is con- , within the space ^hat will be covered by*thc head of the 
Sc^*^), by^t inerting any wire to support the head at *bird (or, rather, by the breast feathers, as arranged bn 
tbit .•beriodv|,a^, the benefit obtained is that the natural board), and having pared off a piece from the side of thb 
■ be obtained without difficulty in this handle, so as th fit flat to the milltKiard, glue,*and,&^^ 

’ the wire can be inserted afterwards, when tlie means of holes bored in the millboai'd) the handf^^^^iy 

" 4 w»j» 3 iafd. torit, as will be seen itt Fig. 4, p. 2S9. Holes dimdd 

head isf tjo'bd now arranged on a board, and also be made in the millboard, as drawn, to 
to fitith of cork, about an fastening the wings, Which is our next job/ Tliefwihto 

or rather less, down to-tne board with a being now taken off the ^anJ, will be found 
piA,bsnil Am wtiSi a fine needle pierce through the upp>cr and flat, and do not reouite any additional 
, part-'riEAib.^ird's beak, or nostril, down into the coik. them side by side; as the/ were on the -^ard ; the 
\ Il»9 atoAncs^ of course, that you have put in one eye^ millboard and the space on the oulsi^ of ea^wuig^t^ 
onW, fiid'jthat -the head is to be put on the screen In it will cover; and tie, vfith a darning-needle «nd*«ivCfe 


ptofue. i 
and pifttb 

wpif w. 


er position. The 




Into thk 


all that It ^ii^d--'P 05 sibly, (aided b] 
ig ttude IfarMgb the edge of thc^skin of 


stoe, 
mb or 


,Wd the head thus 


coveringfnalf of it. \ . . .• / 

When both wings h^ve thus-been flxed^ Mt^^ilK|«iid jte 


fasten^ is compkbO tied tiogetflkr at points a and - At the^int 

the darning-needkand twjoe^but keeplsgimideri^^ * 


'4 





flHdieir^ >«! IM oitfridf of tite wi^« anAAM^v pdim ik 
>M}®» *»4 .pwstogjt tim^^e Ualbof 
«i^firit|t«£to X4,tlu»«»y,yt^ingw«SiMa«mfr 

t«e' dtfefaxttdi, mmis of a libt 4 iivert into 

ttie wofl* The4M^'«hoald be ^ oiyuid for thU 
dfflFMse# tete It *Olf toe boards and pmoxit m the wool ns 
ikr 4» tlie cim^ not to soften t^ haidcAed 
ftld% bjf^dleililAQe the ii^thers $ siha^^ k piece of copper 
bM-wim to aSitt poinh and ineeritinfr >t up tkeck*b^e 
holding the pigeon's bead m the palm 
of yobr wtid^ tmtSi the wire comes out at the top of the 
head. The advantoge of stuffing the skull finniy will now 
appeair^ as it will give it solidity^ afid» though it may add 
to the labour of boring, will make the head more compact 
daid secure than if left empty. The extreme end of the 
wire nia%]now be turned down with a s^paU pair of pincers, 
mi the wire withdrawn^ till the turned end is* hidden 
amongst the "feathers, 'fhen replace the collon wool, 
taking care to bend thd wire to ibe shape, and, as far as 
possible, to keep it in tlie centre of the netk ; .^nd, having 
bored a hole in the millboard to match the. position of^thc 
wire, gjuc the millboard and the edges of the skin of the 
breast, pAs the wire llorough, press the head close down, 
and then turh the wire on the other side, tying it also to 
one of the wing-bones, or to som*e of tlie stnngs by which 
the wings were fastened on. 

To complete the screen, the wing coverts are glued on, 
side by side, on the inside of the wings, tb povcV the Ixmes 
and fastenings, making their ujipor ends just edver the lie 
A; and at the other ends* if they are not quite neat in them- 
selves, a small bow of rvblxin mav be gUiccf on afteiward^. 

All this may seem difficult, but very little practice will 
soon render it e.isy. 

At a future time we may have somethiug to say on the 
kinds of birds best litlod for sr reens, and their different 
treatment from the above ; on the way of obtaining 
thm. and kiJlmg them, if obtained alive ; and the season 
of the year wh<in tlicy arc in iheir best plumage. 


MAKlNCi SAVEICrMKAT.S, 

Candied HareJiound, — Take, some ifwchoiind and boil 
it till the jmec IS extracted, when stigtii, which ha^ been 
previously boiled until candied, must be added to it. btii 
the compound over the fire until it thickctis. Pour it out 
into a paper case dusted over with liiic^sugar^ and cut it 
into squares or any other shapes dcsirea. 

Pippermint brass or, bTock-tin saucepan 

must be rubbed over inSde with a little butter. Put into 
St half a pound of crushed lump sugar with a iabh- 
fpeonful or so of water. I'lacc xi over the hre, and let 
it boil briskly for ten minutes, when a ttcssen-spoonful 6f 
essence of peppermint is to be stirred into it. It may then 
be let fall m drops upon writing paper, or poured out upon 
• plates which have been rubbed over with putter. 

Ginger one ounce of prepared ginger with 

Ope pound ot loaf sugar ; beat, to a paste two ounciss of 
msh candied orange in a mortar, wifh k little sugar. * Put 
dus'^Mve into a brass or block-tin sauceman witli a little 
^ivater« Stir them aU well, and boil until they arc suffi'* 
tiently malgamatcd, which will be when the mixture 
hl^ordin^ candied sugar. Pour out on 
wi]|ting pKiper in drops, or en plates as for pepperminttl 
AmSi * ' 

iipepn Dr^s^^^Ctkte three large femoiAi ; then take a 
large piece or best lump sugar and reduce it to a powder. 
JMUu su^ apd lemoft pn a plate widi half a tea* 
n<m, mi beat ^he compound with^the white 
mam'agg until it imns a tight paste. It must then be 
, piked in mops on a efean slteet of and 

ibttoe Uie fire^to 


.-^Taka s6me damsitutt aaad hdkei iShim * 
.ibem. s ttemoya tbt mmmA^ 

_ tpafine pidpbypisMHnjagn^ 

_ puipiome cntslutd 

mxx it with a wm or spatulk unul it becemeg JStace 
it npem^^tint; Mqpor in the form of drops; put tbgm hi a 
gentle oyen^^o dryland when dry take them out? gA^ttim * 
th^onasieve, Jhi^wetthe paper^ and 
separate from it, after which they are again to fae fdaoed 
in a very sl^ oven, and dried until tney wre hard Tbw 
are placed m layers, in a box with paper betwapi 
layer, and in that iray will keep well, if air and damp are 
excluded. » . yP 

Rasfibn-$y j?/Y^r.--^Cently boil some raspberries with a 
little water, and then remove the skins and seeda^ after 
which a pulpy luiec will remain. To one pound of this Juipe 
add the whites of two eggs and one pound of sifted lump 
sugar^wcll beat up together. The addition must be gradu.* 
ally made, and the mixture well beat up for a couple of 
hours. * When arrived at a proper degree of consistency, 
the comjiosition is to be placed in Urge drops upon paper 
slighily rubbed over with butter. They may ha dried either 
in a warm ^un or before^ a slow fire, but not hastily; A 
largervaspberfy drop or lozcngc;is made as follows Take 
<»f raspberries two or three pounds and 'boil them plowly^ 
stirring them until there is little or no juici left; then put intO' 
the saucepan as iftiich moist or crusted sugar as thore was 
fruit at first ; mix the two oft the fire, and when thoroughly 
incorporated spread the compound upon plates — china or® 
ironstone arc best— and let it dry cither ^in the sun or 
before a slow fire. When the top is dried, stamp or cut 
into small cakes of any shape you choose; set these again 
down to .dty, and when ready lay them in boxce, wim a 
sheet of paper between each layer. Like all similar pre*- 
parations, they are best kept quite free from all damp ; and, 
therdfore, tin boxes, with closely-fitting lids, are better 
than any other. At the same time more depends upon 
the diyncss of the place they are kept in tUian upon die 
mate^-ial of llie box. 


ITIE KKj^iNG AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CIIIEDREN, 

TX.— ( im.r>REN\s <*LOTHiNO {eo/tUnued). 

Ttu best out-door dress for a child two years to four 
years t>ld is a pelisse and cape. In winter it is, warm 
vind comfoT table, and it always has this advantage --if a 
child inakcb its frock diity in the house, the polisse is 
fresh and clean for out of doors. In very cold weatli^ it ft 
pul on over the frock, or frock and pinafore ; in waimer 
wcuther ilie frock is removed. In winter, serge or inerino 
or velveteen are, good substances«for pelisses; insuring, 
fancy mixtures of wool and cotton ; and in summer^ preit)s 
prints, lirown hollahd, plain linen, and checked muslins 
and white piques. ^ ^ • 

To tjke a tiatlcrnVor a child^s jichssc and dress. 

To luf a Cape, — Take a small newspaper, as it liesr , 
folded in four. Wc assume it to measure twelve a^nd ' 
a half inches long from A to f ig. 8a, page 393. Fold the 
corner B back to c. Tbc^fold wiU come at the dotted line 
A to a Cut the pajier at the 4 ptted line from D to c 
Turn the paj;>cr over, and cut anouier *piecc like the firsts 
or, rather, continue the cut from O to C aluife thd»back of 
the paper, as shown in Fig. 8^, at the dotted line E to F. 
You now have two squares in ogc, marked o dnd H in 
Fig. 83. Fold these exactly together, as at Fig* 84/pftge 
292, one square; fold again l to j, at the dott^ line 
K to u The piet:e of )mpor is now the shape of ' 

Cut it with a slight circular slope from O to ** 
to taking ^^are that it is long from o to M a 
to N. I'hcn open it, and it« will resemble^ a fa 
(Fig. 86), It may be folded in half again, and*s 



f 




,tHE RBAWRC AN0 aiA«A<SeMENr OF GHIl^Rr^^ 


tiie dttatiing lU&e shown by dots at Amid R from Oc eeatit 
s viRy slightly. The hjjKttem^is^ of ooune, much, amiijr 
than a child's, cape/'lnrt it htstniota the modier how 
cut a cape. She can afierwsgKls mily .cut one any ^ 



Fig. 47- 


, rtiouW haff , owper 

sld^ axi 4 inch over the hUf-<hi|eaw 

at the ceittse nehind. The length of the pelisse most he 
dctermin^ by the she of the child, and the caj^ by the 
.pellsae. * 'Hie peluae far an infant in arm% AkOnld be 
mad? 1<W enoiigb to cover the feet, aiid just.loudi the 
ground, the mid walks, it should come luiUVway be- 
tween tJsr^sock'a^ the top of the boot, which 
it wilLdo, when worn, if the measure is taken 
from the . waist to the top of tlie boot. For 
the body; measure the length of the' chUd 
from tbe neck to the waist, and round the waist 
very loosely. Take a piece of dpublc paper as 
Icmg as the length from neck to waist, and a 
ifflua^thr the width of the waist (doubled paper). 

$lea^re the site of the child 
rzouhd the nepk, at the place 
where the top bf the pelisse 
would tSsmCi. adt tightly. Ikcn, 

.from tbe top of (he piecw of 
paper,' measure from the centre 
a quarter of the site of the 
,ne^ (from A to B, Fig. 87), 

. and just cuf off 
i\at corner by 
a little slope, 
exactly to the 
measure. Then 
measure the 
.lenyth of Uic 
child's shoulder 
from the neck to 
the arm, and 
mark tbe leo^h 
on the paper, be- 
ginning at ,B and 
measuring to C 
You will then cut 
off the piece 
there at^ the slanting line 
dotted. Measure the child’s 
arm at* the top of it, looseljr. 

Make a mark on the paper 
sfmm c to D, a quarter of ths 
size of., the atm. Make 
another mark from half-way 
between C and i) to b also as long as a 

f tinrter the size found of the child's arm. 

low, by the help of these marks, cut out 
% small hslf^circle C to i> and to e. 

Mcasutc the l&gtH of the child’s ^jidc 
voder the arm from the arm-pit to the ivaist The 1 
t paper from £ to . V ought to be as long, as this | 
me^ure. If it is shorter,. you must pin a piece as much 
longer a? is heeded across the end of’ the pattern, from 
F to G exactly equal. Your pattern is now complete. 
Theipe is bo slope under..the arm of a young child's body 
inm It , to r. Y.«ur paper being double, you can now 
^eh the front of the body entire, like Fig. 

88.^ Do^le it to cut by, and double the material. Cut 
the material doubled from the paper for the front. The 
sa^ pattern ^l^do fpr the 6 ack^ cutting from the material 
also doubled, bm' Allowing two inches larger at the doubled 
^part.fC fe, Fig. a hem for' the bScks, and leavli^ 

;ii#li an inch at top' 'bottom to pipe and to ittim in 
cat thcBboulder ana pins in materiiS sdorkg 


aide md shoulder. AQcii^ mthlng where ^ vMMai la 
MWed. AQow half an Ml top hnd bottow M 
tbe arm-hole. Cut the bo^y) on me of the 1 

that -is, the aides lcnrdi>Wlmf 4 he 
tbih is 10 be takea me tidr^; ;way ef the .1^-^ 
Wtth4ll^selv^ oRa leve^wtmlk^M , , 

Td make a fiocklmy, cut a pa^r first mm me 



Fia. 96., 
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Fitf. 9S 


one like Fig. 88,aiid tM mark the at Rt in 

Fig.. 8^ on It, and cut it across Mt. This ^snidces it a 
low body, that will serve for a peUiepaA The 

bodies of any material are best out as dir^ed^^^lh Ike 
stuff doiible, backs as. well as fronts, because otiierWise 
tyros .are apt. to fashion, mtb backs for one 
side, and discover the error mo . late, after the 
fabric has been wasted. 

To cut the sleeve, Fig. 90, measure the leng^ ‘ 
of the ogtside of the arm. Mark M: on apiece 
of paper from e to F. Measurq the len^of 
the inside of the arm. ^ The lenj^ outside is 
measured from the and-hole in the frock ,be- 
hiiid»*with the arm bent, and the inside firom 
the arm-hole in front with the 
arm straight. The inside snea^ 
sure is an inch or two shorter 
than the outside. Mark the in- 
side length on the paper from 
c to D, Fig. 9Q, allovring equal 
s])acc to each end. Measure the 
arm loosely at the' 
top. Mark half 
the size rrund 
from c to E. Mea- 
sure the wrist laige 
enough for the 
hand to slip 
thiough easily. 
Take half of this 
and measure from 
I), sloping it as 
low 'as F, Fig. 9a 
Make a dot fof the 
elbow exac tly half- 
way down the pat- 
tern, at G. Then 
draw a curved line (like the 
dented line in Fig. 90) from E 
to F, a well-rounded 4 ine from 
c to E, and a straight line 
from V to F. Cut out the 
patttqn as you have drawti it 
^ Cut two pieces alike for each 
-sleeve, doubling the stuff first, Or else 
•taking care to reverse the pattern. Sleeves 
* lik^i this are cut straight— down the mate- 
rial—as it is called ; the selvage is level 
* with c and D on the straight side. The 

shape of the curve at the outside makes that part of « 
the sleeve in effect on the cross, although the inner 
side* is straight and levol with the selvage. This is 
shapd cnou^ for a young child’s sleeve. *. Allow half 
an inch in cutting all round the paper pattern. Take 
the dotted 'line, K, for a pattern, for a short >leeve, 
for a frock or petticoat. If the petticoats is 
cut . from this pattern, cut the body apd. sfewss of 
the dress a little wider— <1 quarter "of an incS on ^ 
side. Short sleeves are not cut in two piec^ Ilki 
long ones, but Hn one,, at the Bide E, aii 4 joined ohch at 
the side c. 

Measure the child to cut tjicf sKtt. Allow hal(^ Jiich 
forgatheriS .The hem had better ;be two inches /deep, 
Aerefore allow two andr a fus^ fpr it, as it 
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edge of the. paper paltem to Indicam how much is in. Adtxclc^ well in a. growing* child's skirt As a taek 
"^allowed .For th^ /rmfs allow an inch at the ; is double, ailow».doublc the 


! dejptk Four inches is w^tdd , 
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{or « iitC$t wfth a' two-inck wUte 

A slirt't<^ 0('tw should not measure less 

thtfn.two^ards round. Often three ^yta^s is allowed. 

« To make ^up ik€ a limite of thin calico/ 

or cambric 'muslin, the same size as tfie pieces bf the 
tM>dv and sleeves. Tack each piect of ^e body and 
sleeves to the lining, half on inch in fmtn the edge. To 
do this, the material on the Uhing, bn a b^ table 
(always cut out and taeV on a bare clean table), using a 
rather l^e^noedle chaiged with a long thread of very 
fhSe*white cbttoo, such as you would "use to mend late. 
*Tack the 1x)dy and sleeves togetKer at the, places 
marked by the *pins for , turning in, and 
tijl’ them oit. Any alteration* desired can 
^>ow be made. Then -stitch together the 
sides and shoulders neatly with cotton the 
colour of the material. Pipings arc cut from 
the material bn the cross, and first run. As 
soon as the backs arc "hemmed, run a piping 
roupd the neck, waist, and arm-holes of the 
body. Run the piping on the right side, 
the cord downwards, half an inch in. This 
is afterwards turned down .at tIvJ back and 
hemmed. It is neater, however, to rijn a 
narrow while ribbon 
(br twilled tape) on 
after the piping, still 
on the right side, and 
then tiirti dowi^ pip- 
ing gtnd ribbon. I1‘ 
the ends of the pij)- 
^ ing arc too wide, cut 
them away, and run 
down tiie ribbon to 
the body on tlio 
wrong . side. The 
pipings round the 
arm-hole must 
have the ribbon run 
on, nor yet be turned 
down and hemmed. 

The sleeves are 
stitched in, and the. 
ends cut away dost 
and overcast. Stitch 
the sleeve^ together 
cuffs, turning them 
Overcast the sleeves, 

A neater ♦way is 




$ 
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first, ami pipe the 

down with ribbon. 

a 



to stitch the sleeves 
separate from the lining, an^^ run the 
lining. Then slip the lining into the 

sleeve, the turnings of both inside face to 
face. Pin them together by the scams. 

Pipe the edge as described before. Tack ^ 
tlw tbp of sleeyc and lining together befcre 
stitching it into the arm-hole. This way 

there are jio raw edges in the sleeve to irritate the child’s 

arm. - ♦ 

To put iht sleeve into thc» arm-bole, fix the seam of the 
sleeve quite an inch behind tlie shoulder-seam of the 
body ■ t 

■ The skirt is not generally lined. Hem the bottom, and 
tnake«fftiie tudk if there is one. For a trimmed peMssc 
there had. ^fetter b« no tuck, only a deep hem. Cut ,a 
^lit in centre of the breadth behind for a placket hole ; 

ohie side inch-wide, tlje other quite narrow*. Fold the 
broad , over the^narroV hem, and stitch the fold actoss at 
the bottom. When the brimming U on, turn down half 
an .iiMilr at the top of tSe skirt, aha pleat it in ^all pleats, 
^ralng towards the front, and beginning two inches apart 
in ficont ; these pleats are clOseIr and larger towards the 
Ifkck, * • ^ * 

Iveslntakers always writ* this word plcht ” (though 


spelling), because ^ plait spells 
tMt Idnd'uf^trhnmifig used ia millinpry and dri^making 
made like plJidts of hair, and confhlion migbt^arise if no 
di6tiii^eHa.ivere,made. 

The cape lined with' fine candiric mutiini or 

in'odoun Cut 

same pattern^ 'and tack it to the cape whefn , 

lining and xhatcrial fiice to face/ and Ike \ 

outwards. these nicely toi^hef ludf 

Take out thetacking thyeads and turn. Ihe cape U'mW 
all round the edge and sides, the throat otily left, jstt is 
turned through the opening at the throat. T^ck it to^ 
gether all rqund again. IP the^pe is to 
Q be faced with silk, cut the i;ilk the shhpe of 
— fl the dotted line T in Fig. S6'; run the ^ge 
/ / next T on the wrong side of the sUk to the 
Jy. right side of the' lining ; turn it over and 
,/,/ tack it clown before tacking the wltole of 

the lining to the matetihL Cut a small 
collar, and ^so line it after it is trimmed. 
Turn the fining as the cape lining was 
turned. Run the neck of the collar to the 
material of the cape, not taking up- the lining. 

«' TKenttirh snasmu^ 

of the IrAing* of the 
cape as you have run 
into the collar dC 
the material ''(abouf. 
half an inch), and 
hem it neatly to the 
collar, taking care 
the stitches do not 
come through. 

7'/te Trimming*-^ 
The trimming is put 
on 'the cape, and 
collar before tliey are 
lined; on' the ctins of 
the sleeves before the 
straight osrundcr seam 
is closed so that the 
ends may be turned 
in ; on the skirt it 
is set before the 
pleats arc made. Lay 
the cape, &;c,, flat on a table, and tack the 
trimming first, not pulling it tight, hut letting 
it go easy. Lay the trimming down on the 
material the way it is to then put a fin 
or two to stea^ it, and afterwardsf tack 
it ; lastly, run it on neatly, taking a back 
stitch every time the needle is inserted 
, afresh. The skirt may be cithes tiinnTTjgcl 
® before the , last scam is run up-r-Icaving 
the ends of the hem open an inph each way, 
and closing them after— or half the skitt 
can be laid on the table, the trimming , tacked, Ihcrr 
turned, and the other. half tacked. In that case, ojicn a 
bit of the seam, and let in the cikIs of the braid or 
velvet. Fringes and muslin edges are put on last, when 
the cape is lined. ' , 

Capes pf muslin or piqud ar? not lined, but piped at 
the edge, and the pipings hemmed aown% Some of the 
piqud ones, with muslin-worked edges,. have the muslin 
hemmed down over the piping^; others are V.uf rfther 
close, left loose, and overefst neatly. This stiffens out 
the embroidered edge well. 'P5qu<5 is piped with caxjttbric 
muslin. • , o , 

It is better imt to attempt to put elaborate trimi^iiags 
on pelisses maae at home, for it needs much piactie<i^;to 
carry these otn Crimson, bright Mue, and 

cashmere pelisscy are pretty for children, trimmed with 
one. straight deep row 'of velvet ribbon, or one deep and 
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ANIMALS KZVr FOR PlEASURE AND T'^TIT. 


whtre it enters tbe of vitot borsemcft cS^ the 

usiim/* eats sxnail and midkibd % ahouldm obMquet, hut 
in^ iitie ; pecul|a«9y Ab^ aiod the bone us hard itnid 
ImW as can be coQpbhred; large add muscolar^t as 

* are the fh^fas ; the quarters are most b^utiAiUy rounded ; 
and though the ^ barrd;*^ is iiot large, the horse is des|^ in 

• the girth, Which gives him endurance, wmd, and a ca^pdeity 
, * for carrying weight/ His atedute pace with our own 

' jthorough*bfed race^horse has not hem fairly tried, as we 
have not had a firstHuUss Arab in condition op any of our 
« courses. Their peifomiancftS in their own country, and 
aarotxUng to ihe statements of their own people, are pnst 
aU cred&ility. Their cnihirancc of thirst and hunger is 
beyond iaytmhg we dream of, And we have wcU^authenti- 
cated. actoiuttsiSr rtieir^travelliM from sixty to a hundred 
miles over the dflbrt without mod *or water, and almost 
withoot a bah. The height of the Arab does not exceed 


on |he deck. The horses bred st^the Cape, or at 
Fietertnafitzburg in Katpl, might be very^penrieeaUlu af 
soldiers’ remounts, and wotdd reach India at a modheato 

^^^^e give bdow a portrtut Vamay^the Arab nJIuded 
^ to as having been in the possession of the writer. The 
'reader will notice one necuhatity: the unut^l way hi 
which the animal earned his much out * " 

WESTCftK BKEtbS. 

Of Western breeds— meaning EgypS' add westward — 
the principal is the Barb. His pecuhanties are the fub 
ness of his crest, the fineness *'01 hts shoulders, and the 
sudden fall of his quartets or haundheS. He is huger 
than* the Arab in some respects,* but in height is about the 
same. The country of the Barb is Morocco. His is one 
of the breeds which is credited with the ancestry of the 



" VAKNA.** A IIICII UKND AKAft 


«i 

^fifteen hands, and he is usually about fourtcou hands two 
mches. He has the finest temper m the wjild, till ill- 
treated, but when roused he is indomitable 
^ 7 Ae Persian Horse is larger in every rc^-poct, and not 
U") handsome as the Arab ; and the desciiption given 
by Si^ John Malcolm is much the same as that of Xeno- 
phon. They are, when roused, and loose among them- 
•sbclves, furious and vicious beyond measmt. 

» * 7 )Af lurkoman is of the Tartar breed, but of a very 

mpenor plass. Instead of small, awkward, heavy-shoul- 
dered, wild horses, which are hunted for the flesh, on 
wliich the Tartars hve, the horses used by the Turks aie 
from fifteen to sixteen hands high, held m higjji esti- 
mation, oi cOBSsidorablc value, add exhibiting much of the 
Tlfflre and form of the Arab, /or 'which he is sometimes 
be iiistakeiC He is, hov^ever, most likely a cross between 
lai^ last-named and the Barb, 

for mMia has some native breeds, but none of any import- 
age^ le. The climate fs said to be unsuitable, save in the 
cutm(h of Babar and Orissa ; and the importation of Euro- 
withofii blood was found to be absolutely necertory. Good 
Eig. 931 are veiy expensive i and frequcntl> suffer froid the 
velvet pyage, disembarking with foot lameness from stamp- 
* ehdd of > ^ 


f nglish thorough-bred -(Jiorse—tlie Godolphin Arabian, of 
which our icadois have probably heard or road, being, 
in all probability, a Barb, sent direct from Baibary to 
Louis XIV. The ups and downs of life arc pictured 
m his histoiy, for he was bought from a water-cart in 
Pai is by an English gentleman, and found his way into 
the hands of Lord Goc^lphin. Tie died in 1752. He 
was brown in colour, ana rather better than fifteen hands 
high ; and so truly remarkable arc the peculiarities of 
his head and neck, that wc add a sketch from an au- 
thentic likeness. 

K^ptian Horses, — Egypt as a breeding country is far 
infenor to those we have already ment]oned,^nd cer- 
tainly to its own reputation in the days«rof rharanh 
and Solomon. The dpcihty of these tiorses is the 
theme of praise with writers at the beginning of the 
sii^lecntU •century, and intercstmgf factg are recorded of 
the exoiqises, ridden by the Mamelukes of the filuAtan 
of Egypt, which remind nS* the ancient J^fjpdanSp 
as ilescnOed by classical writers. They^ possess, how- 
ever, very little interCirt for us, as they are entirely 
unconpcctefi with those breeds which have lo greatly 
assisted in. improving obi pwn» i \ 



Somih and NwH, Afnmtoft 4rim«r.'-^th America 
pmwesses 'fa^ds 'of wild bocseiq vdiicti ere piUq^t and 
Mmdtted by pe botee-luinters : bot wbw dtUl* although 
tfttiy adialmblc^ «s it is> desCaribed by l^ir Fraacis Head, 


inetince, but transmitted, as other acmired <|iialities may . 
be. A mile has been done in a uuk ao eec., and ten 
miles m a8 nun. lo sea, ib harness. W« are satisfied 
>vith hm miles an hour, said eoniddce that fast erotic. 



ll^AD AND NltCK OF niB GODOlllllN M 1 / d 


is certainly far k&s thin that of the piofcssional brcakrr (sic it inipiovcnuni'^ m the American studs Aic bein|f 
of the aitihcial horse I hose South Amcncan horses wiou^ht by con taut cioshings with the best of om 
arc rather dunmutive, clumsy, and ‘Unikiical," in all own. 



niB vintiuMl 


pfOlwbtlitjr acqQinng this property from ilicir breakei^ 
<ir rqi||g> *‘riders, * • ^ • 

TBS^orth A**'®<’tcan breed are chiefly crosses with the 
Eitroiieari hofse-- French, Flomjfh, and Engiish-~and no 
mail who has not seen it can have the slightest idei of 
4 ^ powers of trotting— an^acquircd quality^ in the hts>l 


r-URorrA'^ horsfs ** 

Of Fill opcan^ horses the first we shall metAtJon is the 
Flemsh breed.# Fins enjoved a great reput iii on in oai 
f ountry, aiyl m the reign of John were imported in gitat 
nidnbcrs They improved vc-ry much our agnctiltural 
and war horsis, and jnan> ot them fou / h ii way^ 

• 
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^ 

t}te CmsA^es to tte fr64i& iMhidi qriilio 
Isenofit ^a$ 4aijvM to JElngUn^ mi, 

At^khi to both eouiktx^ 

Hbo^refit of the Coiilsroenw bteedd from tvhich'^^ h&Ve 
gainod moBit beoofiti but ^ hav<r 3o»)£t itgo refMUd 

m kindy aro the Nojfman^ Haabvetian, nOA H 

* does not appear 1^ ^ aiaythttig to Ihtmift m 
Austna ; theyv on Ae contraiy» are gredtlf <»ur WMvti 
for tile best horses tbef possess* ^ ^ 

TJk^ mmdsk Jeneneatly a i»eMiydkeitfse» isilh 

'n tnagisifitent ctesti Mm small 4 Mdy ahd round 
His l^jSinw for "the weight he has to 
carry He haO'hjki^ ^d good aotiQi|» and properly 
crossed, tmdces jfn iinluabb» carnage horse* we have 
traveled vx FlefiqAi)^ ddigSnces, which weie very heavy, 
neaily as fast as on our ov\ii^si;age-6oaches»--<ertainly 
eight miles an hour* 

TAe Norman Horst, i amc to us m great numbers with 
WilUam the Conquerpr He was pre'^ennntntly the war- 
hor«ie ot that period, and mubt have been for all 
put poses of state He * was occasionally mixed w ith 
French and Spmi&h breeds , the latter adding quickness 
(0 his great strength Considering what he baa to carry 
in J(he way of armour and heavy arms, the latter quality 
was ti|e less mdi<>pensable of the two. 

TAo HAnovertan Morses are vciy^ large,* and, covered 
■with harness, look handsome and showy Ihcy have 
high ciests, small heads, and verv la uriatit manes and 
tans, and are almost invariably Jblack and sleek in coat 
But they have great faults, bad shouldirs and small back 
ribs, and their muscular development \cry lij,ht We 
have seen the Queen's, whnh arc not free from the 
national imperfections Those which iie in this country 
are usually met with m the hand^ oi the iindci takers 
Thr Sponuh Jtnntt was (and is wc bLlic^o) a very 
quick and useful little hoisc, combining gicit courage 
with extreme good temper, which mikes it so valuable 
as a ladys hoise. Many of these horses arc said to 
have found then way into this couniiy at the time cl 
the Spanish Armada, A.1) 15^8, having bedh cast ashoie 
and seemed by the iJhglish Iht eioss is said to have 
been most serviceable, as, indeed, it must hi\f been 
while horsemanship was*m high icpuic, and race coutsc s 
weie being cstabl shed both in tins roiintiy and Scotland, 
.at k time when the Arab was not intioduccd— that 
uUempt not being made until the following reign, when 
James 1 obtain^ what is known as the Markham 
Arabian, and Placets White lurk, so called from hiS 
ongmd ownci Ihd Spanish hoise, however, has long 
cl ised to mduencr the Lngltsh breed, but is too prominent 
in roman( c and histoiy to be passed ovci 

rhi Iintt\h Hofsoy with womijithlng of his history and 
varieties, must form a part of our iniioductoiy aiticlc 
%hc e uliest notice of any kind of British horse is to 
be found m Caesar's descriptjon of the invasion of these 
island^i for even then tlie Briton was a horseman, and, 
according to a partial judgd, a good one. This horse 
Cbuld not have been^ as he is sometimes represented* 
smdU, and similar to the Shetland or mountain pony of 
Wales, because he was manifestly capable of drawing 
the cnanots of war on unmade roads, heavy and rum- 
brous as they were, and pf cairymg the wamox* He had 
ceitahsly tit# >et attained the strength and site which 
latar cultivation gave him, but he must have been much 
more hke^Our galloway or cob Ca‘sar is repoited to 
have takdn baw fevcrQl with him to Rome* Roman 
cavalry was liot a strong arm of the service, anti when 
KnfiaM was gar^hsoned by Roman soldieis the advantage 
the crosses waa about mutual Athefstane improv^ 
the English breed byorfiN^ts of l^^nchthorses which he 
adbepted from Hugh Ca^, King of Francq. « William 1 , 
as we have aeen, introduced the Norman, and Jdhn 
the Flemish akanents in pnr biped i and the first Amb 


^ pu^ioutf y fey h ^ 

the encuujf 4 *geine«tt jjSvft* i;o 
Edwhtds arose from lovw ^ and isir 

talents for war ; and dtuhw this period the nativeiw^ 
mcrehsed in sise and strength, as byjiihi^diqoUiS 
introduction^ of S^nish and Fratcb blood. Sbeybad 
lUcrensed m velueTrom 30S^in the reign of Atnctstanc, 
^10 ^ Edwitd 111 . Henry VlIX. 

I enauM airbhrary bus salutary Uwi few the ancuurage- 
men! of oar hurst^ 3{ind despofUcally fofbade the use df 
all infc^^ classes for b^Mtng. We can ^ve, too, some 
idea of the sise of our hOifsee at this tune by tdhng the 
reader that the nobilfty and gentry were cpmpell^ to 
keep a certain number of entire horsSs of not less than 
foufteen hands htghy obviously for the propagation of 
larger stock than the ponies and galloways, which arere 
considered indigenous Tho^ef happened then what we 
fqar is happening now, a great eanortation of the best 
horses ^ the foteignars--iQr m Euzabeth’s reign it was 
with dimcuity that a supply equal to tlm demand coold 
be obtained , and as coaches were invented, increased 
subbtance and increased numbers ware called for The 
Stuaits and Cromwell both uicouragdd the promotion of 
spoit, we believe, from different causes , but there can 
I be no doubt that after the civil wat the great impetus, 

I which we ft cl to the prebent day, was given to imj^ove^ 

I ment in breeding Newmarket became the centre of 
I racmg, and in Anne’s reign the last seal was set upon 
I It by tho introduction of the parley Arabian pe was 
bought from a n\ercliant of that name in Aleppo, and 
became the sire of Flvmg Childers Ihis is sud to 
have been thb fastest apd most enduring hoise th*at 
evtr rani He did the 'round <our&t at Newmarket 
miles 6 furlongs and 93 yaids; m 6 minuteb and 40 
seconds , and the Beacon cuur^ic (4 miles t furlong and 
138 yards) m 7 minutes and 30 seconds The royal 
mares imported by Charles II. with Place’s Whitt Tmk, 
laid the foundation of our thorough-bred stot k, and through 
It oi our prt eminence as horsemen and horse-breeders 
1 Tom tjiit turn the descent oi our best horSbs has to 
le iccorded from the Bycrky lurk tin ough, Herod , from 
the Godolplun Arabian through Mate hem , and fioip the 
D irley Arabian through Ecjipse In this blood, or stiain, 

IS to be found thatrf all the gical horses of this country, 
and, consequent]) , ilom them aic dc st ended, by pio\ mnal 
sires, the ordinary Uasbcs of hreks, hunters, and harness 
horseb, which do not claitn to rbe pure dtscehdants from 
other Eastern, Western, or Continental breeds 

The Scotch Calhs^ay was by sofne writers supposed tb* 
be indigenous to Scotland He has existed theie as long 
as wc have any records wf the horse m the British Isles 
at all. Ihose ^ho refer him to Spanish on'gm can have 
no knowledge of the Spanish horse He is now seldom 
to be met with, though a clever useful sort of pony. 

I The Shetland^ or^helHe^ of which we give an engraving, 

^ IB vjcry small, but very handsome ; short on the Icg,- 
TOUSCular, active, and intelligent. Horses of this breed « 
have small heads, long manes and tails , are tractable 
and^courageous, Tney wpe formerly to be met with 
fiequently at country fairs We have sCen them sold for 
;£3 and fot ^40 Another son, called the Highland pony, 

IS mention^ /but he differs htt)e from the bhetlander. 
He IS rather tallei, but pot stronger Ajb he is^ clever 
jumper and creeper, he is valuable for inodfs and 
the stubbles 

The New Forest Ponyy and the Exmoor or Deosonshtro^ 
Ponyj are both^ood ip their wayi-the la|ter is especially 
esteemed m his oWn county'^but they are fioo stpiafl^fpr 
general ndtng, excepting by ydty rhoxt oe dM kfrett 
Ihey are€ocile, and the Utter is fast .undbr ilseavy 

The JVeitkmaH is the tnost useful ef aH these tletls 
horses* He^s usuaUy fron^ tbirtemi to isarfeecft hfadi 




hlg^ iu»S' ^ - Imw kiidm-' tdr 
they w 

ttiia^mhe excelfdiifi hmtm % 'bm Wifhts, 

knd' V^. mky Guy mtkib/moat thM'iPvi^ 

^etalts bfJwilS^dcaBiitt / ‘ ^ ; > 

Veti^^ip ^sent welb^ saAd mm^ of this different 
breeds' tir give our traders a fair amount; of information 
^ on jL sublet Surhich is almost inexhaustible, , We^shall 
next consider the various classes^not breeds) of English 
horses, with'thgir^daptability t6 oAir service. 


_ . Ol>DS AI^B-ENDS, 

; liquids warm for 

any \ien|^ ol time, . it\ is psu^y said that vessels of 
polished nletal should be use^: and that such vessels 
should always be kept perfectly bright, in, which* con- 
dition they are esttmai^ to radiate (or part with) heat 
aso^, although if tarnished they yrjll radiate it as nearly 
two and a.haHl But ‘polish'd metals are good con-, 
doctors of .heat, ^ and by domact part readily with' it. 
The best vessels for such a puippse are, therefore, vessels 
made with earthenware and coated with metal, eartiien- 
ware being a bad conductor of heat, and polished metal 
a bad radiator. ^ 

IVindows . — ^To shut put a disagreeable view from 
• a back w^dow, the glass may^ie rendered ornamental, and 
the obnowoius objects shut out, by a very simple plan, 
which makes a fair imitation of ground, glass. This is 
effected 'by cutting out stars or dfainonds upon a piece of 
white muslin, taslatkn, or common tissue^pjper, which is 
then gummed dr pasted on to, each pane of glass, the 
great point bemg to get the 'gum or paste as colourless a.s 
, possible. By washing the glass over with a hot saturated 
solution of Epsom, salts, nr sal ammoniac, or Glaubcr^s 
salts, or blue stone, very beautiful effects of crystallisation. 



*• Fig. 3 , Fig. 3. 

can be obtained, by which also the^above pu^osotis served 
in shutting out an obnoxious view, and the*window has also 
a very ornamental appearance. By a saturated solution 
is meant one contaiqing as much of the salt as the 
water wuU dissolve. The solution must bp applied while 
^hpt^ and with a brush. Be careful not to use salts of a 
deliquescent nature. To aid «htt rCaders.in making their 
chpicb of crystals, we give a diagram, in which Fig. i 
represents the crystals formed by the sal ammoniac, Fig. 
a those /formed by Epsom salts (four-sided prismS) ; Fig. 
3, thc ciystals of Glauber’s salts (six*sfdcd pnliins). 

' \St0(ds f0t Children should have stools low» 

impugh «d|let them rest their feqt upon the ground ; and 
thigie stools^ If %iade afopr the manner of the north country 
• ^^pradeet." are caiiily tooefced ‘together at hc»me. The 
iteot u m of aJhick piecebf dea) ; tliree holes 

0^, b^tjht wtthm this ivith k red-hot poker^ and 


f the above i$ an excellent substitute 

tnhtkshing jsoda, by ihef adoption ^ which the 
' It <Ibes not Appear 

. mJSh me texture of cotton articles as the v 


coauw soda commonly emplbyeddoeA: «Miu» eonefrom 
the wash-eifo' ia "Adiicn 4 ‘is used softer and' demert and 

-thwdryisdiiteri . . * .... ^ ^ 

Waskibtg 0 ankfis,>^yfil& append a; few hinAA cm the 
best way c»'<««shibg dankets. In the first place tsse 4 ie|dd ^ 
water wlth'iBE llttfe soda in it. The hlaakets, first eeimbd 
well oyer wim thcA put into the water and kneaded 
I with tlie fists, ak in kneading dough. If a hule ox-gaih^ * 
a very little-^ water, the hnpm^.ties sekm' 

mingle with it Scotch lasses* jump on blahkets whenia 
the tub, and so t%ead out the dirt. The water must ^ 
changed often, or Until it loojes clAan ; but the blank^ 
must be soaped each time, or put in a lather of^jioap and 
a little soda, prepared in ’a copper. The rlns!^ Wter 
must also be soapy, or the wool will dry harsh, and ihe 
blankets shrink. They must be wrung as dry as possible,, 
and alter hanging on the drying-line mr an hour, be taken 
down and,, be pulled on all sides by two persons, to pre- 
vent them •'‘felting.’^ Blankets will ‘‘fell, ^ or '^'mat^ if 
the water they are washed in be very hot— -tepid water 
only should be used-— or if much walW be left ip thcmi 
when hung up to dry. . , . 

yVor/ This is an oxide of bismuth, and, though 

v(^ clear, is verj' evanescent. If it comes into Contiu^ 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas it at once turns ^hlacki. 
Ladies inclined to use it as a cosmetic, ought to be made 
aware of its liability to change colour under circumstances 
which might lead to unpleasant consequences. 


THE IIOUSEHOLP MECHANIC. 

' GAS {oantinued)^ 

We now come to the second division of the subject, 
viz., the burning Of gas for heating purposes. The principle 
to be observed with regard to the use' of gas as a heating 
medium, is that any emission of light from the fiame wul 
j-csult in a corresponding loss of heat, a blue non-luminpus* 
fliuno giving the best result. Sudi a flame will l>c pro- 
duced l)y allowing tlte stream of gas*trom an ordinary jet 
to pass through- a sheet of fine gauze. The gas being 
lighted above it, ii will be thoroughly mixed vp with a 
larger amount of air than it could come in contact with 
as a simple, flame. Again, an ordinary gas flame being 
inlcrriiijted by striking upon a surface of any object, the 
beating and incandescence of the carbon particles will be 
■ disturbed, and in consequence of the imperfect combCts-^' 
tion these particles, instead of being wholly consumed, 
will become condensed and deposited in the fonn of soot^ - 
In this •case, As beforei every particle of soot of smoke 
produced is the positive waste and loss of heat. It is to 
prevent this loss of heat and production of soot And <»nokc 
that the gas and air burner now so generally knqwn and 
used is contrived. *Fig. 82 is a rude embodiment of th€* 
principle on'^which its action is dependent, shown in' sec- 
tion (p. 300). A jet of gas from the main service, tlirough 
the pipe A shoots into the larger pipe B, at a part of w^hieli, 
tube 13 , lower than the nozzle of A, arc holes, C c, open to 
the air. The force of the gas thr'bu^h .A is sufficient to 
draw in through the holes c c a considerable amount of 
air, which mixes - with the gas, and is consumed At the 
ilkme D, which becomes exposed the outer' air at that 
el\d in, addition, The principle is embodied into all sorts 
of shapes and sizes of pipes, and for all sqrt^ of purposes 
and requiretnents, but* it ibmains the same, bem^ a tc^ of 
gas forced into a pipe opj^ at ^the* end behind which the 
l^s enters, the force of which drag^ after it a laigc 
quantity of air, wjiich m|xing with it escapes at the holes, 
where it is burnt The» ItClcs are very much huger tha^k . 
thb ring turner aS usually tnade-^a great advantage, ^ , 
the ycry small l\oleS soon become corroded and stbffHMl 


the ycry small i\oies soon become corroaed ana stogm 
up by the g^s, and the vapour which i$ always tl^e 
of combustion!' of tnbetures of hydrogen and e^|^3^;etk gasua. 



COTTAC^ FAI^ma 




t very excelleiit fystim.ixC idr and ^as burners lifts 
pftteotedi and vamm improvements from tinift |o 
added/ which have caiTle(l it to the utmost gerf«(tion, 
adapting h to aQ the requirem^s for wanpihg and cook-' 
u|g purposes, fmn a man burner to keep a kenle boiling, 
* neat epough to stand tmbn a drawing-room table, to a 
‘ complete range suitabte for th9 most extensive kitchen. 
'JThe objectibns urged agftinst an ordinary gas cookin]^- 
•stove-^u., the tendency to make meat cooked with it 
acquire a decided devour of gas, and also tlieir manifest ex- 
travagance — are no mere myths ; but the above-mentioned 
Ifftn have .completely overcome all these defects. * The 
same b^ers are titled by them to their patent asbestos 
tires, wnKh, for the purposes they are intended to serve, 
ftre most decidedly a success. • * > ' 

An ordtnary grate is fitted with lumps of clay and 



tikyiv Up, among the asbestos, which becomes red-hot in a 
fctHf minutes {dter the tire is lighted, and the carbon , 
the gas b^ing wholly oxidised by the admix- 
ture of the air, no soot ^is formed, as would be the 
eftse were w unmixed jet of gas poured through. 

The,, comfort, of a bright and clear fire which re- 
quires no attention whatever, but which is capable 
m the most dedicate regulation, is too obvious to 
' require anything but the mere thention. These 
stoves wilUbe found especially useful for Ixidrooms, 
for invalids and others^ where the constant atten- 
tidh required by coal fires seriously prejujdices the 
benefit to be derived from their warmth. 

By having a pipe to supply the gas jet so con- 
trived' as , to be controllable by a tap within reach, 
a patient, without the necessity oi getting out of 
bed, can f^ulate the fire to the greatest nicety, 
or, if left alpne, it remains in exactly the same 
’State for any length of time. We can testify 
from positive ocular experience, 
that these fires are as cheerful and . 
comfortable as coal Vires, and the ^ j|- 

hcat evolved is certainly not less 
than would come from a bright 
clear coke fire, which, ih fact, 
they so closely resemble as to be 


freqlmtly experience^ by^^se. ^cupy fl^ for any 

lei^h 4» time* the teuiftus ^ebnsequ^ of iabslihg 
unmmt gas are but . too oft^ loigotten, and ihem 
thousands now burning itT who never beard or read d »jpfd 
upon the subject. We fAiould lU deserve the ride House- 
hold Guidk if we did not set ^ our warning faese,.«nd 
point out not omy what io do^ but also what to .dVoid. 
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COTTAGS: FAilWi;»G. 
lY.^mNCivio Q;cntin$iea)i 
The more common plan, pi^haps^^is hot. to {m 
young hedge until the second year, hut thet'C i^no gene- 
ral rule observed. Much depends *iupon the $eftson and . 
growth. When the plants grow uniformly thick and 
bushy at the bottom, then prune the second yw j but 
otherwise prune down ramming plants the nr$t year. 
When the plants grow rapidly .4 in bright, but not in 
breadth, cut down, the second yCar, to id inches or a 
foot, so as to make the hedge, fill out below. When 
fully grown, it should be about 2 feet wide at the 
bottom, tapering up to a few inches round at the 
top ; 5 fept high when grown on the fiat, and from 
3 j to 4i feet on mounds. Some prune twice a year 
—July and November; others only once; we 
.prefer twice. Always prune with a sharp hedge- 
bill or switching-knif^ the sharper the better, and * 
with an upright stroke, so as to make a clean 
cut; and remember that a quick smart stroke 
will make a clean cut, when a slow lazy one will 
not hedges free from weeds, • 

Beech and hornbeam hedges are planted ‘and 
treated ir£ the same way as white thorn, and they 
will grow on soils of Iqwer fertility. Furze, gorse,. 
or whin fences will grgw on some poor ferruginous 
* soils, where neither of the above will rise to make 
a fence. And a gorse hedge has this to commend 
" it to the cbttagcr in such places, 
that the annual cuttings, when 
bruised, make excellent forage 

for milch cows during the winter 

^ months. In ihi^ case, no other 

preparation' of the ground is 
necessary tlian to raise a narrow 



undistinguishable by a casual observer. Of cdlirse we mound about 4 feet liigh,;'and of no greater breadth 

ore 1 at the base than the earth will lie, until the seed has. 
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do not say that the use of gas for this purpose is more 
economicQu than the use of coal, but the advantages gained 
are, in our opinion, fully equsd to any jiossible apparent 
*diflFcrcncc in, cost ; wc say apparent, because the facility 
of almost instantly producing or putiing-out a gas-jtt 
must be set against the Yact that a coal fire takes a con- 
siderable time to become of any use, and must be allowed 
<,to die out of Yls^oWn accord, at a large w'aste of material. 
We should ^Congly advise any person requiring such a 
fire to" visit some establishment where one niay be seen in 
action, Mien ocular demonstration will supersede the 
"necessity of further description on our part, A small air 
.addga,s-stove for cooking chops, steaks, &c., by means of 
heft£ thrown downwards by radiation from asbestos bricks 
deserves especial notice, because of the impossibility of 
smoking or burning the meat by the fat falling into tlie 
fire. 

In CHir next paper we shall pass on to the treattfient of 
gaswelpSt and conclude with the consideration of a* 
question of importance to all who use gas for household 
purposed — ^namriy, the effects its burning ^produces upon 
tffe atmosphere, of our apartments. Howeycr convenient 
or pleasant gas-light may be, Hs use ^should always be 
adopted with a fu8^,teoowledge of the arcrious evils which 
Accompany h, evils Vhich can only be guarded against by 
proper vialtilatioiL In fi^vemilated foams paiift in 
the hea^' nausea, lali^uor, and bronchial irritation arc 


taken root; aft**rwards the roots will bind the earth 
together in a body. Some sow in three tiers, or 
rows, along the bank, but the better plan is to dibble, 
in all ovpr the sides the bank* 6 inches or so asunder^ 
so as to have a close briard and crop. Keep the bank 
dear of weeds, and mow close every year, beginning 
about November.'’ And on poor land where gorse thrives, 
the space occupied by the hedge will be the best- paying 
land on the fafm. About 10 lbs. of seed will sow an acre 
of hedge-bank, if the seed is good and well put in. ' 

* There arc three ways of renewing or renovating tbpm 
hedges, according to the state they arc in. 1, If the 
plants are healthy, but the hedge overgrown from inatten- 
tion to pruning, cut; them down, leaving the stumps about 
6 inches high. t)ig, and aj;)ply lime and manure to the 
land on both sides. 2. If the fiants are h^^hy, arid 
have been pruned, but begin to be opcn.#et tneibottom, 
cut off the lateral branches on one sicie,' close; to the up* 
right wood, and when the young shoots grow so as. to 
up the hedge bn that side, then prune' the rither side'otose 
to the wo<^. > If the hedge is foil of gaps, clear away 
all the dead wood, then d*dve*in hedge^aka|^4 
apart in^Vhe line of the fentSc, and 3 feet abov# jg^imd.* 
Sometimes old stumps^ may be left to form the . hedge- . 
stakes,. Tills done, the standiw wood is then bst m two - 
slanting strokes about tvo-tbmsMhrough, the liiftt tut 

\\ 


CASSEU^S 


WiiK tiie ipthw & or to kdws al^»vi& 

Tlrt titiu -cittvis' eaU&Y b«Bt^ oven and | 

watiw'br woven in1)ct»een tlie.Btalce^ and Uie 

dead wood being" wattled at t^e |^p«, whe<« re- 1 
ntdiM The kalEes are. then " eddoed^. at the top, to | 


.cally termed **fd|B8hing. No more dead wood should be 
*usM in -fitohiag than is necessary to form a fence, until 
such thne at ifoo jtmng shoots grow np through the bent 
boughs. If gaps ate so wide os to require more dead 
wood than this, they should he filled up, either from old 
hedBfh sttriibed out^ by stubbing out part of the fence 
uniter repair, and then by planting the part thus stubbed , 
widi' young quicks, as previously directed. The gaps 
should ate be trenched, Um^ and manured, before the 


<!U»wn to 6 inches from the ground, and plant close, so as 
to msu!re a thick' hedge of young shoots. 

Subdivision fences are not economical on a small farm, 
^d as the ring fence is a march fence, it may^ jointly 
belong to two proprietors 

or two tenants ; or the ^ ^ 

ditch outside the hedge ^ ■ m ,. - , r^ , t 

may be the march fence. 

In 4 )ractic^^thc several. • ^ 

questions thus raised are Z. d. "r'-^v. '■ , — ■ 

settled bn the spot. 

Where a straight sub* d 

division fence runs tlie 

length of a to or 20 acre jr",r~rv— ,r-A,====a-i““r— --i 

farm, it may not, how* 

CVCr/bC advisable to. re- " 

move it, as the removal | 

of cross fences will allow ~ 

the land to be profitably K ^ • [ 

cultivated by steam. 1 1 V JL 

In such examples, iron , v ^ 

hurdles may be profitably 

used in the place of the crots hedges removed, as they can 
easily be shifted during the operation nf ploughing ; but 
as the hurdles would not be required ^laiid under crop, 
one length of .hurdles would supply tne place of two or 
three cross hedges removci^, while the produce of the 
extra land thus under crop would pay remunerating in- 
terest on the outlay invested in the hurdl<!S. Thehnnexed 
engraving shows one, of the 9t. Pancras Iron Work Com- 
pany’s patent hurdles, highly reconpnended by the Royal 
Agricultural Sqpiety and other societies. It is furnished 
with a rabbit screen, of which there are a variety of 
patterns;- or hurdles may be had without the screen, 
^at which gives the hurdle its high merit is the ring on 
the cross-bar, at the central upright, which hy its being 

f »lacod alternately, strengthens the hurdle far more cffcc- 
ually tlum ^agonal stays,%and at less cost and weight 
pfjron., ^ 

ARABLE HUSBAJlDRir. 

Rba^ on amble farms ure made and^k^t in Repair in a 
similar Avay to those already described for grass farms ; 
bht whbseithe land is either soft naturally, or liable to 
poach in W«rt®#eathcr- a greater length of road may be 
•tqauired. Much will depend upon the nature of the land, 
hs extent tod how it is laid out, the situatioi^of the homc- 
litead^'tod accommodation afTordeef by public roads, 
/the expense of hired cartini^n small farms of from two 
to fivtoCiiCS, is a serous ,%r^p3ack— so much sc Jihat the 
manure, i^cRea>heeled out and the bulk of tne crops 
brought by wheelbarrows. The com agd hay are 
‘^'noL au^quently carried bn the bade of the cottager to 
^oidmjury to ti'c land in whedling. To bbviatb harm to 


the land, tod^redtice the labour of whedBtiK % p ar rtNy 
walk, iis iftodc up throt^ the smaOer^simT Uxtui by 
Biggrng out a tmUch eitoteen inches wide and ultott 
twelve indies; dtop, and iil&ng it with smaO - stones, 
gathered the Itod, or with gravel or burnt day, in the 
absence of sinaH stones. A stone tramway, jihr *. . 

where quarries are at hand, is much better! Wddi$Bii 
planks and iron trams are also used. ^A, long hghl . ' 
skeleton-framed bartbw, without sides, is used for 
ing home, the sheaves and hay ; and the common garden- * 
wheelbarrow for wheeling out the manure, and hoiUe the 
potatoes, turnips, &c. (We shall return to detaite under ' 
Spade Husbandry.) / . 

On five-acre farms and upwards cottagers generally 
contrive to get thcu:arting done at as few hirings as ms- 
sible ; but the losses sustafned are often heavy. If the • 
cottager keeps a horse accustomed to heavy cartkig at 
other jobs, a road up the middle of his fitrm may not be 
necessary on xiry gravelly soils ; but to soft or hilly land, 
where the feet of the horse in hauling do immense 
harm, a road about seven feet in breadth, is advisable, 
especially under high farming, where from forty to eighty 
tons of root and forage crops are grown per acre, tod 

from one hundred to four 
hundred tons of vraler ^ 

T * ■ applied. If the hojri^ is 

- * us^ for saddle, car- 

riage, or dog-f atjt, heavy 
.. * carting on land is ob- 

^ jectionablc, a$ it breaks 

the pace -of the animal 
^ on t^c road ; but by 

\ - ' I P means of a stone traxn- 

* * way, or the artificial rails 

. now in use, and a light 

. spring market-cart, all 

aerr the light carting may be 
I done without any harm 

I J I > ^ —much less than on 

newly-metalled roads. It 
should' also be borne 
I in mind that when the carting has to be done by 
hiring, a good rOad will greatly reduce the expense 
—often more than half. There is an old proverb which* 
says «that ** A good road is the best payjng land on 
the fiirm so that in cases of country demesnes where 
the lawns and pleasure-grounds arc being convctUfcd 
into cottage farms, it may be advisable , to preserve 
the old gravel-wnlks for roads. In other examples the# ' 
materials of the old walk will make a new road. Such ’ 
farms arc mostly kept in grass ; but some are partly aqd 
others wholly broken up for aeration. There is anothefr 
class of mixed examples, partly gardening and partly pgrk 
fanning, where a gravel-walk, with a belt of gardch4and| ^ 
surrounds a few acres of permanent grass laid out the 
form of a park, and fenced in, either with strained wire 
or* iron hurdles, or some kind of rustic woqdett fence ; but • 
the former — iron hurdles and strained wii^ fences— ^aie 
objectionable, as they induce most mUch cows to walk 
alongside and thus trample out the grass. A^wire screen 
upon the hurdle will rnometipies do ifiuch to obviate 
harm, and when this fails a few hiulllcs placed across the 
path, at short distances asunder, will turn the cows from 
^hc fence-side- The yearly routine for a few aAes of grass 
laid out In the form of ajpark, wUl be treated in oUr paper , 
under tlie head of Park Facing,' • 

CoUa^ *Farm a few of old smajl 

country demesnes |Converted into cottage-farms, and also 
in many small freehdlds, of from two to twenty acres^ 
there is ample hofisehold 'accomihodation for cattle ; buiu 
in thp vast rilajojity of examples milch cows, pigs, aqd 
poultry, arc not well provided for-r-so much so tha£ it 
would be cheaper in the end to build new orie%thto alfe; , 
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ittiriftidliiL and tliki toiKMr Utanv dt the M# bttiU* 

Idadl of 

iw hpawd OR w jIm* ^ '3%ie diSimst oM « 

and ««ttlc aiwiild .aS.titt lumi«d aapuateljr; tbe' 
dnm, luiy, «i>d iRVt qi«fMk4lMiit rapek«w imcr^ atid-M 


on Ibr cow anididig; 

^ for . ^ vmmxrf' 


RttiuffioAicat ,of £uia 
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wiQ jbe'fiwiid in anotlwr section or the HoosxlnyLZ* 
«it thensfibci^ msfinin from dweUiag dhon' the 
iwooMdtihi m cSbwtliaieh^ ventilation, &c. in ouil^qgs of 
tlllidiMiMifxtiott . 

* "ao V '. i '" '■ ■T .■■ U ■■■■=? 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

* , WORMS. 

ysivi to « disease in which* domestic medicine 

ifc be thou^lit quite suSicieiit The symptoms of 

WipMdl ere often very equivocal and dbubtful, end the 
eiK^ Off worms is ^ still mom difllcult qqcstion. Yet 
ev^ry iOld lady thinks herself a judge of when a child has 
wesma^ and (men puts aside the fine speculations of em- 
barrassed doctorSi by ^claiming, " Th^ child is troubled 
with worms.'’ Nevertheless, the question of worms, and 
the cure of them, when their presence is ascertained, axe 
amcwif the things that require judgment ; and it may here 
be said that, ftrobably, worms axc'not sdl common in 
human bdn^, even in children, as 41s gencietUx supposed 
They are very laxely met with in young children under a 
year* The|f toe more frequently met with in the (Children 
of the pocK^ which is probably due to the fact of their 
beiqg ili^fed, and to their houses being badly ventilated 
add unhealthy. The principal worms which affect the 
human body axe df three Iciilfds : the < first, the small 
thrsadwman {Ascarts vermicularis ) ; secondly, ttfe round- 
wo;tm {JLumtrki ) ; thirdly, the long tapeworm, which is 
flab and made up of links or segments (Taf$ia), 

Tk 0 Smait Thread^wortn^ so called from the fadt that it 
is like pieces of white thread, !» very common in young 
children and exists low down in the bowel^ very near the 
{mat. Hence it ofiyil causes much itching here, and 
sometimes also in the neighbouring passages, especially 
of fetxtate children. The child is apt also to pick its 
nose, and grind its teeth at night ; to have a variable 
gppme ; to look pale and pinched. These symptoms are 
quite sumcient to make us suspect the presence of wo^s ; 
but they hi^vfi other causes, and there is only one proof 
of our suspicions being right— and that is actually segtv^ 
worms. 

^ TJis X^UfuiJwrm is not unlike a garden worm, and Is 
narrow at both epds. It is of a light yellow or brown 
colom. It infests a higher pa|t of the intestine than the 
thfbad^worms, and not the large intestine, but the small. 
U may even craw) up into the stomach and be vomited, 
or k may crawl up higher and enter the nostrils, or even 
tha windpipa; but such cases are very rare. It may 
ek^t singly or in great numbers. The mucous membrane 
pi imntact with the worm may be infiamed from the 
laffluements of the worm or worms. They occasionally 
WngBillie their way into all the recesses of the bowels. 
TIm^ '^give rise locally to colicky, gnawing pains about the 
nam^imd often to a kind of diaithoca ; and occasionally 
seninis siarvous symptoms are caused by round-worms, 
sgqii as squinting, twitching of the muscles, or actual 
convi(ibij^s,r‘heaviiioss, bc':idache, grinding the teeth in 
sle<9^ picking the nose ; but, as we have said, these 
synpqitoms mRy have oriher cau^s, and we cannot be sure 
l%it they aristtllrom.wornfs uid^s we see the wojixis } and 
even when wnrmi^ are known to co-exist with serious 
symptoms, it does not follow thit the/ arc the cause of 
symptoms. In additibn to these sytuptoms, the chUd 
is often pale^ and lias d %id breath and^a quickened 
pulSOii^ At the saniie ^ime the child’s general health Inay 
DC Ikua 


TXa j# a tong ftalftwosm 


ha brngrii df five m fifteen 


Ithmimab^eintlmsmidMj^^ andisraveiReqiiy 
ttfe. The svmpkopis are %(ak hi iJbeniaetves chaxacteristio 
flkirt fromthepreaenoaoflfaki,m ptecfispfilho hx 
the motion ; but m a patient wUo by this sign is known ccr 
have had tapeworms, its pmssnee may be agnm suspected^ 
if he is depressed, and MS unoomfoskabie qr gnaiiritjg fiseb^ 
ings about the stomach, irrem^lar wd tne mfter 

symptoms which we pave describea as mien caused by 
worms. > ” / • ^ 

Worms may cause sjsverity or irregulaxity in the symp* 
toms of other diseases.' ' ^ ^ 

" Csaisx.— Worm aisea!se is pmeh more common in some 
places than others i thus, in IParis there ate few eaises), 
while in the provinces, and odier parts df France, it is a 
common affection ; it is more common, as we have said, 
among the poor than the rich. Good food, thoroughly 
cooked, tends to prevent the disease. Certain unhe^thy 
states of the, constitution favour worms, as paleness^ 
indigestion, &c. Too ihudi fruit and too much sugar arc 
favourable to worm disease, and underdone baa meat, • 
probably, often contAins the germs of worUis, e^^petiallir 
of tape-worm. It Is often observed that people who arc 
troubled with tape-worms, arc fond of meat Underdone or 
half-cookcd, especially of pork. 

Treatment and Remedies^— Tht treatment depepda 
largely on the kind of wdrm. Fay the smail thread -wrm 
a local remedy is the best in ihc form of an injection. 

It comes directly into contact with the worms, and destroys 
them. The following injection may be used 

Tincture of perchlorlde of iron ’ J drachm. 

Infusion of quassia 8 ounces. « 

Mix. 

A sixth part of this may be injected every other night 
into the bowel till the symptoms are relieved. ^ 

Injections of thrive or four ounces of lime-water, loo,, 
containing ten or fifteen dnips of tincture of percbloride 
of iion, are also very useful for the cure of these small 
worms. ' * ' ♦ 

For the Round tvorn^^^ two or three grams of santonine 
for one or two nig\*s, followed next morning by a dose of 
castor oil, is a good remedy ; but it should, be given only 
by a mi'dical man. ^ 

For Tape^worm iXxQtc is one* remedy that is generally 
most effdrtive, tltfc oil of male fern in some such form as 
the following : — * 


Oil of male fern . 
Mucilage of .acacia 
Peppermint water ^ 


4 to * drachm. 

. .* \ ounce. 

I ounce. ' 

Mix. 

To be taken otirly in the morping ; the stomach having 
been cleared by light feeding the day before on broths,, 
beef te.^, &c. &c. It is very sddom that this* remedy fails 
to })rmg away the worm either at once, or after a second 
dose. A few ^ys' interval should be observed between 
the doses., A dose pf castor oil may be given tjie day 
before the dose of fern oil is given, and, if necessary, the 
day after. In addition to worm mei^Cines, care should bd^ 
taken to give the patient good hir, good, s^nd, welt* 
cooked food, and -a little tome medicine containing iron» 
such as the following,* for a child.five years old t— #i 

k * 

Tincture of p«rchloride of iron 

Simple syrup ... 

Infusion of quassia 


Mix. 




X drachm. 
X ounqc. 


One table-%>ODnful night wnd morning, in water, after • 
meals. • w " 
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ite Qotnmon dju^am thtft we ttkemtv to 
ilMMtribef aiid w4^ we Jhiftve iefi<:hed idi«^MaNl of ouKlist^ 
ftkonld spftco Wtafx), we ehall treat, by Wa^y ^f supple- 
vif^% that we may hav^ omitted 

FaiOtnettk « 

Flatukaoe. 

Goitre/ 

Goat. 

GiuveL 

Hcftft* Diseases q£ 

In^uenm. 4 ^SSie Common Cold 
Insanity. 

T^ndicc* 

Kidney, Dheases of. 

Hysterics. « 

Leawl l^owonind 
Liver. See Bilious Disorders. 
Lutf^i tnilammation of. 
Lutohago. 

Menstruation, and D^seas^ of. 
parolyikis. 

Piles.. 

Pleurisy. 

*Khetitnatic Fever. * 

Hheumatism* 

Sciirw, 

Sore Throat. 

St. Vitus’s Dance. 

Water in the Head. ’ 

Womb, Dised^s of the. 


' AflKHL 

A^les^. ' 

Aathma^ Ste FreJBdritiii. 
Billoiss DiMdiR^ including 
Yatmdtce. 4 
Slander, Diseases ofi» 

Ho(l8* 

IkonGhitis, iiidading Asthma. 
Cathan^ 

Common Cold, including la* 

•Ai ffnruLr 

Constipation. 

Consup^ptioi' 

Deafness, 

DebiUty. * 

•Diabetea .. 

I'liarrhora. 

Diphtheria. 

Dropsies. 

Drunkenness. 

Dysentery* 

Dyspepsia, Including Flatu- 
lence, Constipation, and 
Bilious Disorders, 

Kpilepsy. 

Krysspelos. • 


ABSCESS, . 

• An abscess means any collection of mailer within a 
circmnscribcd cavity, i’his may vary In bize'* fiom a 
common boil to those large collections of Walter which 
Ac connected, foi the most part, with dibca^r^s of the 
glands or of the bones. Boils will be treated of by them- 
selves ; and larger collection*^ of matter, cither m the 
neck or, still tnore^ in the groin, are generally attended 
With some fauh 01 the system which requires • medic.d 
xonsideiation. Such collections in neck often occur 
In teething children. They should xm be poulticed too 
long, and the %iattcr shoui^ be let out almost as soon 
as It is certain that it is there ; for, if the opening 
of the abscess by a lancet is deferred 1^0 long, the skin 
gets thin, and is destroyed by pressure. In this way 
ugly scars oi the neck arc often left, which would be 
prevented by s|h early small openiift. The same remarks 
tiold equally true of collcq^ions of matter in the groin. 
In the groin and in the arm-pit Swelling of the glands 
often occur in w^ich inattcr is formed.* These generally 
depend on sores in the neighbourhood, as in the foot or 
leg in the one case and in the fingers or dftn in the otheK 
eSuch sore places should be poulticed. Patients with 
abscesses require good support. [Se» l^oiLS.] 

AGUE. 

Ague is a disease not much seen in England npw, 
in some marshy parts, chiefly along the eastern 
of KenL Essex, Cambridgeshire^ Norfolk, 
14 i»SK>lnslbire,^d the East Rididg of Yorkshire. Agues 
«ased to be very frequent and mtd, evch in London. 
fUmes I. and both died 01 a^c contracted in 

the jAetrofOlia poubtless the* decline of the disease is 
duoio the im{Kro^ drainage of the country. It is still 
vm cpiiMSion in some ootwiest as along the low and 
lovd.eodht^of in psits of Italy, especVHy the 

Marshes iiear Rome ; i> Parts of America, a$ 

« and South Carolina and Vi^nta ; in vAioui^pmrts 
^Tniia and Afitca. The agge is a me specimen of a 


pmiodis^ disease. It comes on in fltS at a partfeiAat * 
time, m V it kept a watch, gdes through distinct: stages 
aifd then leaves the patient preny well^ as he^continues to 
be until thb next fit retuma An ague*^ consbls of 
three weH^marked stfigea 1st, the cold stajsc?: atod, the 
hot stage; and 3rd, the sweating stage.. There^are 
different k^ds of ague-^the quotidian (da{ly)„ the thtiian * 
(third day), the itjuaitan (fourth day a^e)* In the ‘ftest • 
kind there is an interval of twenty-four noUrs i^ctween the 
fits ; in the second of forty-eight hours ; and in third 
of spventy-two. In thd^ daily form the fit occurs for^e 
most part in the morning Lin the tertian form at nonn^ 
in the quartan form >n the gfitenioon. . 

Sywp^omv,-~-As we have said, the ague has tnree stages 
—the cold, the hot, and the sweating. The cold begins 
by the patient .feeling very shivery, until he shak^ and 
chatters with his teeth and looks the picture of cold and 
misery. It lasts, from half an hour to three hoUrs. It 
then gives place to 4 hc second «or hot stage, in which the 
patient gets as uncomfortably hot as he was previously 
cold. . This stage may last frOm three to twelve hours-^ 
generally not less than three— it is succeeded by the 
bw eating stage, which does not last moie than a lew 
hours, and ends in complete relief. The patient is left 
comparatively well in the interval. But if the disW&se ip 
not treated* with the uonderful remedy for ft, various 
internal discomforts and congestions are apt to arise- 
The internal organs - especially the spIcLn and 'the 
livcV— seem to get loaded with blood durflig too cold , 
stage, and sometimes remain for a time congested and 
enlaiged. 

The ticatment of ague is perhaps the most * 
successful thing m the practice of medicine, for we have 
4 remedy that is almost a specific for it, and cures it like • 
4 charm. We mean quinine. If the value of quinine, or 
bark— for quinine is Just tlic active part of bark— had 
been discovered ih time, probably the lives of both James 1 . 
and Cromwell would have been saved. It is curious to 
think what might have been the political consequences of 
the earlier discovery of this medicin^. As will be readfl> 
imagined, the treatment of the disease vanes in its stages. 
When a patient is in the first stage the only thing to 
do IS to promote the return of warmth by covering nim 
over with wann blankets,, putting warm* bottles to the 
stomach, &c., and giving warm drinks. In the hot • 
stage, on the other band, the heal must be moderated by 
light clothing, cooling or effervescing drinks ; and m the 
sweating stage the chief thing to do is to administer freely 
pleasant drinks, and to let the patient be sliU and com^ 
fortably covered. It is in the interval of the fits that the 
great remedy mu&l be administered ; and tlie admmistra* 
tion of It m any particular case should be reflated 
according to mcdtcal advice. Where this cannot bo had 
we may lay down the following rules:— Two Oik threu^ 
grains of quinine sliould be given in water containkig a 
few drops of dilute sulphuric acid every four qr^sik hours. 
Sometimes a dose of opening medicine CTcatly helps the^ 
favourable action of |.he quinine. If the disease occurs jn 
a very severe form, or m a tiopical country, larger quan- 
tities of quinine will very likely be rcqtured;' and the 
patient should begin to take it in the sweating stage. If 
*the quinine does not soon take efijpet, it is probable that 
there somA internal congestion hindering the patient's 
recovery, about which he should take advice^ Jf«he can- . 
not get this hemavtakc a purgative, put/ laigckmustard 
plaiSiurs over the liver aiu^pleen*— that is to say, al and 
below the edge of thpmbli;— on both sides, and thqp 
resume the qmnihu ^ ‘ * 

There arc othef* ^diseases in marshy countries w'hich 
are very ipt to Itavc the feature of periodicity, and tbq 
treatment of* them is oftdn rendered much more sue- 
ccssdii by the sSddition of quinine^ to other medicihess, 
as all who have liad experience in this direcUc^ know,K 
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COOKlNa^ 

SOUPS AKI!> ^ 

M0eit-THr4U,^H^f a calfs hieaiS) with the skin on, 
•caUed, wilt be enough for a tind||le-s»ed family. As 
* soon as the head i$ received, eitaovc the cartilage of the 
. nostril, and put It to 5 teG» aw draw the blood, ^c«, out 
m- a pail of cold water with a handful of salt in it Set 
it on the fire, well covered with cold soft water, without 
c»alt in It Let it come idowly to a^oil ; remove the scum 
as tfOt as it rises. As soon as it really boils, let it have a 
bObble or two, atid then take itsout. Reject the water in 
which it wSk boiled. This is done to get rid of certain 
impurities, which might prejudice people against the call's 
head boiUngs bring used in the soiljp. After rinsing the 
boiku!, return the Calfs head to it, and set it to boil again 
in Aa/ water with a little salt in it | 

When the calfs head is done, which will take from two ! 
boors to two and a half (for it should be still firm and not | 
to pieces), take it up, and set it aside to cod. When 
co^ take out the brains, set it aside. Cut the*fiesh 
into handsome mouthful pieces, remdving the white skin 
of the palate ; do the same with the tongue, and set all 
these pieces a%ide. l^e remaining, trimmings may either 
be retiftned to the broth to enrich me soup, or, if there is 
enough, they may* be made into a small caffs head cheese. 
’Tp make the stock for ydur soup. To the calf's head 
^ broth aM ap muoli«water as you arc likdy to wapt, 
atlowing mr boiling down. Put to it a calfs foot neatly 
prefMured and split, or a neat's foot idem ; three pounds of 
^knuckle of veal, cut across in slices, is better than either. 
*Put in also two pounds of shin of beef ditto. Add carrots 
and onions peefed and sliced ; you yourself must judge 
bow highly you wish your soup to be flavoured with , 
v^etables, as well as of its ^nchness in gelatine and 
extract of meat. Skim scrupulously ; let it boil slowly 
several hours, till the* meaf falls to pieces. Half an 
hour before that time season with pepper, salt, cayenne 
(if approved), a blade of macc, a stick of celery, a brown- 
ing Di^l, or a bit of burnt onion, a bay leaf or two, a bit of 
lemon-peel, and a bunch of the sweetest herbs at your 
command, including sweet basil and knotted marjoram, 

• if possible. When the soup* is well impregnaled with 
,thrir perfume, strain it through an ordinary cullender, and 
set* it aside to cool. This soup being, //i/rl*, not dear, j 
straining it Utrough a sieve or five^holcd cullender would I 
only rob it of many nutritive particles. 

To thicken your soup. Roll a good lump of butter in 
much fiour as you can make it take up. Put it into a 
stew-pan, and when it begins to brown, dust in more 
fiour, and stir in gradually some of your stock, adding 
mows and more as it incorporates, and so on, until you 
hpve sufficient thickening to bring your soup to the 
cussirccT consistency Then warm up the whole together, 
and if you will, stir in a couple of glasses of madeira or 
marsftla, or any other good white wine. Now add 
jotir dice of coifs head and tongue to' the soup, as also 
t 04 !^ 9 «neat balls, brain cakes, and egg balls, if you use 
them. Though liked by many, they arc not indispensable. 
We edd instructions for their making. 

JPbr Make some turkey stuffing thus : 

-—Chop fine separately k bit of beef or veal suet as big as 
An egg, ^ ripd of half a lemon, sprigs of pdVslcy, thyme, 
and these in a bowl with a large breakfast- 

cup^fuU <n grated bread-emmbs ; season with pepper and 
grated nutmeg ; break' into tllv^p a couple of eggs, and 
^wcirk dn together Alto a stiff Rolfportions^of this 

paste into the rise And shape of the forcemeat balls re- 
qulf t roll them in fiour, and bake ,hem brown and crisp 
outside in your 'Dutch oven, or the oveif of your stove. 

Far JS*^ //r,— To one egg put just ..as little as 

will makeiit Into a paste that you can pinch into shape 
y with your fingers. Season with pepper, a little grated 


nutmeg, and with less chopped letx^-peri cut verir ttriiv 
Work theses into pellets the of mariUei^ making h 
few'of them Ipnig like mmiature sausages, tlxrow thrin * 
into boiling broth, and let them boil i^lopmg till thehr 
substance -IB set. 

Mock 4 ttrtie will keep several days, being the better fur 
it, and will even travel jn jkrA It is best warmed up by 
setting file jar in boijing watet. if only a portion oi it is 
taken ' at a time* it must be well stirred up to get your 
share of the meat which has settled at thewgtoni. 

Potaffe d la Thr/nA— This pota^ is so substantial that 
it may supply the place of an entire repast Half boil in 
salt and water a piece of a calfs head, taking' only the * 
lean. Cut it into little pieces, the shape of {daying dice. 
Brown them in butter, with the addition.of parsley, thyme, 
basil, bay-leaf, small onions, mushrooms, cloves, pepper, 
nulhieg, ginger, and lean ham also cut into dice. Wnen 
your meat and ham are fried enough, take them out and 
set them aside. Put a gQod lump of butter in a stew-pan, 
brown in it a dessert-spoonful or more of Ifkmr for thick- 
ening ; stir in gradually the quantity of water or brodk 
necessary to make your soup ; season with salt, lemon- 
juice, and allspice. A^d glazing, or gravy reduced to a 
jelly, if you have any. Let it boil up ; skim, aiid pass it * 
through a coarse strainer or cullender. Then return to 
the soup the fried bits of calfs head and ham and a 
few forcemeat balls made as above, only with an equal 
quantity of minced cold meat (veal or fowl is preferable) 
and bread-crumbs. " 

Ox-Tail -Take two fresh ox -tails ; stale ones 

would infallibl)' spoil your soup ; see that they arc quite 
clean ; cut them into their separate joints. Wash them 
well in salt and water, but do not Icave^ them in it.' iJet 
them on the fire with a good quantity of cold .soft Vater, 
to allow Yor reduction by evaporation. Add to them 
sliced carrots, qpions, leeks, a few peppercorns, and a * 
couple of clones. Skim well as they come to a boil. 
When the tails are nearly lender (which will take from- 
three to four hoigr^ of gentle stewing), add a bunch or 
sw^'ct herbs, a bay -leaf, and half a stick of celery. When 
the tails are cooked, take them out and set them aside. 
Skim the fat from the top of the broth and* set it aside. 
Crush tfic vcgehjljlcs, through a middle-sized holed 
cullendec, and add y the broth all that passes through in 
the shape of mash oi purdc. To increase |Jic ^quantity of 
your soup, you may prepaid at the same tithe, ot 
previously, a strong stock made with two pounds of shin 
of beef, and one pound of knuckle of veal boiled down 
with carrots, leeks, and onions (with careful skimming) 
until their goodness is aU extracted. Pour the liquor 
from the meat, skun off the fat, and set it aside. With 
tins fat, and that from the tails, *make a brown thickening 
with flour ; mix it .wjtli 1*110 soup, add the jointed tails, 
and season with salt and a tablespoohful or two of 
inHshfooni catclpjp. ft is usual to eat, not toasted bread 
dice, but fresh rolls, with this and mock-turtle soup. 

By serving the joints of ox-tail with a small quantity of * 
the thickened sou^ more highly seasoned (with pepper, 
and^'if you will, half a glass of red wine), and surroundea 
with the cooked vegetables left unbroken, vou produce 
excellent stowed ox-tail, which you may fiinher garnish 
by triangles of toasted bread laid round the dish. 

Cherry Spud {German F/*«j><?).-^PIuck thc^cberiies 
^fro.m their siallcs, and bon them su^ckntlwir w.ter, witb 
cinnamon, lembn-peeV and lemon-juice. Then add wine . 
and sugar, an(l serve it poured over bre3i|»cat into didSk 
and fried in butter. Vou*may also pound a few cherries 
small, boil them in water, and pass.them through a sieves 
This soup, may likewise ne wad 6 with dried thmies, or 
prunes, and pearl barley,* boiled several hours *m water, 
passed thr<wgh a sieve, and then served as aboyOr It 
German bilrs of fare sweet soups arc frequent, find 
mon is a f&vourite condimrist * 
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FAOl4,|p|t OCCAStOWAt 
the pAge in^eir natift« ajBwordinfc to 
the cfess of estabudiiment {n which such servants aie 
kept In houacholds consisting of nmny domestics the 
page» a ysrmSic servant, execute* ihost of the light 
mispeUjsneous tadks which the upper men-setvanis are 
I unable to discharge without hindrance to more important 
work. Going of errands constitutes a very important 
portion of a yokxl^ pagers work in large families ; and in 
order to fiilfil this requirement efficiently, promptness 
and an mtettigent mind arc drat essentials. Aptness in 
reading and writing's a great recommendation, added to 
which, if a lad has a goM address, a well-formed figure*, 
and a correct manner of speaking, he cannot fail to rise 
in his calling, and may ultimately hold the highest; position 
of couddence a servant can attain in domestic service. 

As the duties of a page arc 
multifarious, many have already 
been treated of in the preceding 
articles on housemaids' and pai- 
lourmaids* work We shah there- 
fore onl/ speak in this place of 
those branches of work which 
constitute the basis of general 
knowledge indispensable toindoor 
men-servants generally. 

Beginning with early morning 
work, whatever labour is dirty in 
its nature Should be done varly* 

/>,, before breakfast. A .suit ot 
old clothes should then be worn, 
and changed for better by fhc 
time the family comes down. 

Cinder-sifting may bo cited as an 
instance of the work which should 
be done early and in old clothes. 

Therefore* the master of the house 
should impress on the various 
servants the necessity of then 
letting the page have all the 
cinders from the respective rooms 
throughout the house as soon .is 
po^sioie. Whatever cinders may 
be left unsifted by a gjlvcndimc 
on one day should be collected 
for the following morningVs sifting. 

Knife and boot-cleaning, being mso dirty’ work, should, os 
far as possiUe, be prepared for quick despatch by the 
articles being looked up over niglW, and brought to one 
place in readiness for the niorning. Wlioicvcr these 
orderly arrangements are despised the page’s life is one of 
incessant worry, and his untidy appearanCe is an indication 
of the disorder which prevails in the household. 

The inevitable dust and dirt attending dhidor-sifung is 
much obviated by the use of improved sifters. Tlicse are 
. of various kinds and excellence. Perhaps the Phoenix’' 
sifter for ordinary household u.se is the best ; its triAing 
cost Is soon diefrayod by the undoubted saving of (;oals its 
use enects. The cost is about AftcCn shillings ;«and as by 
its use the time required to sift a coal-scuttle &f cinders 
il less than half a minute, it will be seen that the economy 
of time it*ubq|jiderable. 

A larg^ paEAt cindhr-sifter, or revolving macfiine, is 
"bqiMtlly well adapted to the wants of large establishments, 
cfl^ectaQy if a garden be attached to^thc houfe \ usw'd also 
in comMuction witli Moule's earth closets the wcil-siftcd 
cinders become an artideiK)if*|teh e^conomy and value. 

Kveff itf!.tqwn rosi^cos ptwrenpe should, bo |iven to 
some improved sifter over the untidy and wasteful Iwibit 
ofriddnng the cinders over a dust-hole. The (Mly r^cans 
by drhjgh the latter mode can made vftcctivtl h by 
I 20 --vot. r. 



placing bhrs across the top of the dusti-ltini on which the 
sifter may be rested, and shaken to and fro«i 
Most housemaids’ boxes" are filled with A small 
grnting Tor parlour cmdm. A cinder-pai^ also fitted 
with a movafite ware sieve over the topf is a very useirul 
contrivance fpr ^fting small quantities of cinders, espo- 
ciklly if the cinders be thrown on a newly-laid fire fbt 
immediate use. 

Boot-cleaning almost invariably falls to apegt, ^ share* 
of work At present the numberless inventus wln'^h 
have successfully assisted the despatch of household wqrk ^ 
seem to have fallen short of perfection in this braach ^ 
labour. The latest and best improvement is described* 
in thr accompanying illustration (Fig. i). It!S obviou* 
benefit consists in preserving the inside of the boots from 
being soiled by dirty hands* which are almost inseparable^ 
from the emplDymcnt, and aaftlpg both haiuls free for 
polishing. The machine is inexpensive, costing about 
ten. sbiHingi, and, as far as its 
design extends^ answers well. 
Lasts for ant me of lioot may be 
fitted to ordir. 

In the, absence of a patent 
boot-holder, jfk first .care of the 
page should DC to pass a soft clean ^ 
duster over tlie left ])and before * 
he puts tlie boot oft it If the 
bools .lie not very dirty, rubbing 
tlicin ov( 1 with a hditf Iwjish will 
be sullicieiit, but if they arc very 
niiuld}, A piece of ordinary fire- 
wood, shaped at the end m the 
iorm of a chisel, should be passed 
round the wdt and between the 
upper leather. Knives ure often 
cinploved for this process, but the 
practice cannot be too strictly for- 
bidden, the liability of cutting the 
leather being very great. If boots 
be cxcccdin^y wet and soiled* a 
coarse piece of wetted Sponge 
(stable sponge) should be passed 
over them to remove the first dirt. 
Boots should never be put near a 
file to dry. A moderately warm 
room, at a distaiine frtm m fire, 

** gencmlly suffieei^ if the jMipa be 

j turned upwards for a nifl^ 
in laying on the blacking, very little should he 
and whilst damp the first polisbing-brush should be 
bnskly passed over, finishing with the finest bru^rii. The 
stroke to secure a polish should be light and springy, jaot 
hard and uith force. Three brushes are r^uirea for 
successful boot-cleaning. • 

Patent leather boots simply require washing in the 
soiled places, and aftcruaicls polishing with a piece df old 
cloth. The black kid tops may be pteservea for a long . 
time in a good state liy occ4.sionaUy using a mixture con^ 
posed of the sodimont of ink and a few drops of olive oil. 
This should be laid on sparingly, and whilst stiU damp the 
kid should be lightly riibbctl with an bid silk handkerrhief, 
or a piece of worn-out tablc-hnen. • 

Blacking sold m cakes is now generally used for ordL 
nary leather boots. Instead of mixing thc>cakc with 
Water, a little sour beer, or a few drops of vinegaJywill be 
found a gicat improvement^ • 

In veiy wet weather, buKs may be rendered waterproof 
by the use of “ MolUfeorium,” which also soften^ the 
leather. It may bi obtained at the oil-shops. 

Knife -cleaning i-t a simple proccbs, but apt to be do-, 
siructive if be not taken to prevent undue wear* I'm 
the fifst place, kniVes should not be laid in hot water when 
washing them. They should be whisked roun^l in a jUg 
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of 9Q4it and lukewarm water, baraly deep chough to cover 
the blade. If the handles are suffered to touch the hot 
water, they are liable to become loose. Having washed 
and wiped the knives, the usual process is to polish them 
on a b6ard over which a Bath brick has been passed a few 
times, and afterwards to mb the knilc to and fro till a 
polish is obtained. The knifc-h^ndlc is then dusted. 
Unless very carefully done, this plan is seldom so success- 
ful as using a buff-board " is. 'I'he latter, if somewhat 
less lasting than the plain deal board, preserves the knives 
for a lon^r time in good condition. The emery-powder, 
also, used on the buff-board, is not equally destructive with 
brickdiist, and the former gives a higher polish. 

Kent, ^he original inventor and oatentee of knife- 
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cleaning machines, has an impro^ cd machine, patented in 
January, 1870, which is considered an advance upon other 
machines, as >it is so ingeniously contrived as to prevent 
all possibility of the knives or machine being injured by 
careless treatment. 

Davis's Excelsior knife-clcancr is admirably adapted to 

its purpose, and is spoken 
highly of by such of our 
friends as have used it. 

Some people arc under 
the impression that knife- 
machines are destructive, 
but the experience of 
many years convinces us 
that such is not the case. 
Knives cleaned with good 
machines wear evenly and 
keep a fine edge— qualities 
which the old-fiishioncd 
knife-boards, unless in 
ver>’ experienced hands, 
seldom secure. The saving of lime by the use of these 
^machines is very considerable. 

Plate- cleaning requires time and patience to perform 
nicely. Oakey ’s' non-mercurial silversmKhs’ soap is cheap 
jand effective for this purpose, for which it is extensively used. 

,,The plate should be first washed in warm soap and 
water, ff very greasy, or used in- eating fisli, a little soda 
will be necessary. When wiped dry. a mixture composed 
of whitening-water (gilders’ whitening, sold in balls, 
is best) and a few drops of spirits of wine or gin should 
be laid on the plate with a piece of flannel or rag. The 
mixture shr^Ild be of the consistency of good batter, and 
when dr/on the plate should be rubbed off with a plate - 
brush. Insteiid of the onliniKij' plate-bnish sold at oil- 
stNOps, use those termed jewcllci'i^V brushes for the finer 
kinds of plate, they do not cort any morq A brush should 
only be used for the embossed »vork of plate. Simply 
nibbing with wash ieather is sufficient lo ensure the 
brightness of plain plate. ^ 

Plated cuticles are liable to injury if left for any length 
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of time damp. After, forks, spoons, &a, have been used 
for eating vinegar salads and the hhe; they should be im- 
mediately cleansed. ^ • 

Although cleaning with, whitting, or plate^owdeiN:oin- 
posed of rouge, is, as a general rule, only necessary once 
a week, plate looks better for being daily nibbed over 
after washing with a leather that may be kept in the plate- 
basket for the purpose. Towels boiled in a mixture of 
hartshorn powder and water arc an excellent rubber for 
plate in daily use. Rags — old chamber-towels of hucka- 
back are best— boiled in a solution of a qfiast of water to six 
ounces of hartshorn powder, arc excellent for the purpose. 

Window-cleaning is essentially the work of a page or 
footboy. H aving taken due precaution against the chaficc 
of accident by falling, the first part of the proce.ss coti- 
.sists in dusting the window-sashes with a round brush, 
called a paintcr"s brush. One pane at a time should then 
be wetled with a wash-leather dipped in soda and cold 
water. When the leather has been wrung out and passed 
over again, the polishing should be done with a piece of 
dry wash-leather. Many other plans arc recommended 
for w’indow-cleaning, but the above answers every pu^osc, 
and is infinitely preferable to the use of Ainy description of 
“ window-ragri,” all linen and cotton fabrics being more or 
less fleecy in their nature. 

Powdering a window with Avhitening tied in a piece of 
cotton cloth is sometimes necessary, if the windows :u c 
unusually greasy or soiled ; but for ordinary occasions cold 
water and soda will be found sufficient, if a wash-leather 
be used for drying. 

7 rimming lamps is part of the morning' work of a 
page. Once .a week every lamp in use should be taken to 
Jjieccs and thoroughly cleansed. The works of , oil lamps 
of every description should be soaked in hot water and 
soda, and rubbed perfectly dr>' whilst hot w'ith a soft rag, 
and afterwards polished with a platc-leathcr. In trimming 
the cotton wicks of moderator lamps the greatest evenness 
is requisite. The wicks of paraffin lamps should only be 
dusted until the charred portions arc removed. By this 
means a wick one-third of a yard in length lasts several 
months. All rags in use for lamp-cleaning should be 
w'ashed at least once a week in strong soda and soapsuds. 

Washing glass, and sending it to table in the highest 
state of brilliancy! is an act worth striving to accomplish, 
from the great plfcxsure the sight of bright glass affords.* 
IVo wooden bowft, are required to secure this end— one 
containing w'arm water ana4i little soda, and the other 
plain cold water for rinsing. Bowls used for washing 
glass should be l^scd for no other purpose. After the glass 
has been washed, it should be laid on a coarse cloth to 
drain, and aftcrw'ards polished with a glass-cloth, #>., a 
soft linen cloth. 

Soiled decanters may be easily cleaned either by rinsing 
them out with tea-leaves, or, if very dirty, finely-shred 
brown paper, soaked in soap and water. They wiU require 
good rinsing afterwards. 

Stoppers may be removed in various %vays, if unfortu- 
nately they have become fixed. The most successful plan 
is generally to steam them over boiling water. A better 
enaeavour is to prevent their becoming fixed. This may 
be done by twisting the stopper slightly between the fore-* 
finger and.^iumb as it is put into the decanter. 

Brushing ,the master’s clothes is the pagSs business 
where no other man-servant is kept. In dofig so, the 
, greatest care should be taken not to soil the garments, by 
brushing on a place of doubtful cleanliness. All clq{;h 
should be bnv^hed the way of the pile, />., from the neck 
to the skirts downwards. Having brushed the clothc.s, 
they should be neatly folded becoming to the size of the 
drawer ty* wardrobe in whiCjlf tlley are to be laid.** The 
fewer folds the better. A small bottle of watef; contain- 
ing a few (jrops of ammonia spirit, is useful to remove 
any grease spots that may be seen in brushing. ^ 
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CHOOSING A TRADE. 

Whkn a boy i» about thirteen years old he is generally 
asked What ^radc he would like to follow ; and as the 
timer approaches when he is to" leave school he is seri- 
ously admonished to, make up his mind whether he will 
be this, that, or the other. Notliing can bg more unreason- 
able than to expect a lad to be able to answer at once a 
question on which it requires a great deal of experience to 
form an opinion ; and yet it is too frequently the case that 
such an answer^ i% demanded within a certain time, even 
though no opportunities arc given for seeing the opera- 
tions in different manufactures, or for learning under 
wliat conditions tl\pse who w'ork at them arc placed, 
what will be the length of time required for becoming 
acquainted with the business, and how much may after- 
wards be earned by the skilled workman. \Vc also mean 
to give instructions as to how the most imporiant callings 
and professions are to be entered. 

Of course, all these things should be known to parents 
and guardians in recommending any particular bq^incss ; 
and any particular talent and inclination displayed by the 
boy should also have due consideration. It is certainly of 
the utmost importance that an intelligent lad should be 
placed in some calling in the operations of which he is 
likely to feel *an interest ; and care should bo taken that 
it is also one suited to his health, his bodily strength, and 
even to his temper and disposition. In order to help nut only 
those who huve the direction of boys, and can in some 
measure influence their choice, but also to give boys them- 
selves an opportunity of learning something of the vari- 
ous processes of ordinary manufactures, wc intend to give 
.;i few papers describing the tools, materials, and opera- 
tions employed in some of the most general handicrafts, 
as well as in a few of those that arc less common, and it 
may be hoped that our descriptions will be interesting to 
the general reader. 

WATCHMAKING. 

One of the first things in which a •child lukos an 
interest, because of its wonderful mechanism, is a watch. 
It is almost like a live creature ; and for a long time the 
marvel of how its wheels and pinions keep moving, and 
what strange power causes the hands to move, and the 
seconds to be marked by “ ticks,” is aj|iuzzlo to a little 
boy. When he grows older he wishesme had a watch of 
his ow'n, that he might take it tp pieces, ind so find out the 
mystery, and if there happens to be an old brass Dutch 
clock in the house, he keeps his eye or^ it, in the hope 
that some day he may be permitted to tjike out the toothed 
wheels, and the rest of the apparatus, and then put it 
together again, so that he may Idlrn how it is made. 
Watchmaking, then, may be regarded as one of the first 
trades 10 w^hidi a boy*s attention is directed, and with 
that w'c will begin our short series. * 

A watch consists of seventy-five parts. 7^13 is rather a 
startling beginning, but it may be explained by remember- 
Ihg that in such a delicate machine every portion of each 
• vdieel and spring, pin and axle, .must have its distinct 
name, in order to prevent confusion when the parts a?e 
spoken of separately, and to enable the workman to 
understand the relation of every minute pic^jc to the 
^hole mechanism when it is put together. The principal 
parts of tjj^works of a watch, however, are the pillar and 
upper baripl, the barrel-cover, and arbor, 

ihe fusee, with its cap, ratchet, and clicks, the going- 
sptfng and wheel, the main-spring and wheels the centre, 
third, fourth, and escape^whedls ; the chain, the levc^, the 
balance, the pendulum spring^he index, And index scale, 
the and hour-whcftlsTJKc cap, the dial, rind the 

hands.. Tkeit tbefc is the caffe of the watch, whrch also 
consist^ of several i^rts. The chatn is composed of Sloo 
^ pieces, the springs are formed of steel of s8ch c^Kiui- ( 


site fineness that 4fO(x> of them weigh only an ounce, and 
are worth about j£i,opo. Of course, if the watchmaker 
were required to form each portion of the watch from the 
metal, and himself manufacture the wheels, spnngs, 
pinions, and so on, the business would be one requiring 
the skill of the m'etal turner, the whitesmith, the brass- 
founder, and some others ; liut although in chronometers 
and watches of the very best description, the makers 
fashion a large portion of the works at the torge and “ 
anvil, and finish them with the file and other tools m their ’ 
own workshop, the separate pieces of the works of 
ordinary watches are supplied ready made to the watc^f ^ 
makcr/whose only business is to adjust them to each 
other, and form them into a timepiece. This is a busi- 
ness requiring great skill, patience, and delicacy touch, 
and the least inaccuracy, either in any portion of the 
works or in fitting them together, deteriorates the watch, 
and prevents its keeping time, so that it is necessary to 
work with a strong magnifying glass when the finer por- 
tions are bciitg adjusted. An immense number of the ordi- 
nary w'atclu’S sold in London, as well as some of superior 
: quality, arc sent from Genevit and other places in Switzer- 
land, w'here whole colonics of men, women, and even chil- 
i dren, arc employed in the trade. Many of these watches are 
I examined and regulated by English watchmakers, and 
I even then can be sold at a price which is much lower than 
mu.si be charged for a thoroughly good watch made in this 
I country, although mauy of the different portions of the 
works of w'hich most English w'atches arc made are also 
sent from Switzerland and put together here. reason 
of this is that common Geneva watches,” as they are 
called, are passed from hand to hand, one person doing 
one part and another another, and the want of unity in 
the workmanship often renders them defective ; whereas, 
in England, a first-rate watch is begun and firii.sbed 
frequently by-onc person, and generifliy by not more than, 
two, so that it is, as it w'crc, all of a piece, and is so 
adapted as to go without deviation. A good workman will 
take a ivatcli to pieces and rc-makc it twenty times, in 
order to discover in what part of it is the slight imperfec- 
tion that causes it to gain or lose two or dircc seconds in 
a day ; but it is only reasonable to suppose that he must 
be paid for this patient labour, as indeed he i.s, by the best 
kinds of watches still fetching a very high price, since no 
machinery can ensure the complete accuracy to be obtained 
by a keen eye, a skilful hand, and a thoughtful observation 
of causes and effects in so delicate a construction. 

The trade of the watchmaker is, in this respect, a 
laborious one, because of the intense application it re- 
quires in order to attain the requisite skill, and thoogb,. 
when the various parts arc made in the workshop, ,ther1e 
is a change of occupation, the actual business of fitting 
the parts together often requires long sitting in a fatigu- 
ing position, and very l lo.se attention, both of which may 
be bome, however, by those who arc interested in fine • 
mechanical operations. 

Of course the wages of the journeyman watchmilker 
vary according to his ability. When employed in some of 
the workshops where an inferior watch is made, or Geneva^ * 
watches re- adjusted, the earnings .ttc often not more than 
from twenty to twenty-five shillings a W'cek ; but in other 
descriptions of work, thirty to forty-five shillings may be 
earned; and there arc so few who cafi undertake the really 
fine work, that good wages may be obtained by a first-rate 
hand, most of them, however, preferring to go iiir^x business 
for themselves, and to depend on private trade, wftlch they 
unite w'.tli picco-work obtaiiu^ from targer manufacturers. 

To give any idea of th^^lnanncr in which the works of^ 
a w^alch arc set in motion, in order to mark the divisions . 
of time and record \he hour, wc must imitate tlie hoy of 
whom we spoke, atid go back to* the clock — in fact, a 
watch is onlyn small clock put in a case, and having a ' 
whecl^ lor a pendulum, and a spring, for a weight. Of 
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tomic th^ ^ cdiitrlvaiiCeff: fbir greater ac* 

and n^laiity of motion^ ^hy removing Ixictioji 
fA>i!) the }>ivots, and. causing one wheel to relieve another ; 
but the prindpte is the saxnOf a$;^e wfll endeavour to show 
in our next pa{^. 

Before qukting the subject^ moreover, we shall: also 
hricAf pass in review the gradual improvements made in 
the manufacture of clod^ so as to give a clearer ihsight 
into die nature of the prindples on .which they work, and 
enable ^r readers to niBy appreciate those characteristic 
qualities which are essential to the successful following of 
watchmaking as a trade. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

1K>G; DISEASES OF DOG$ {continued). 

jijfkctions oftke eyes are best let cUonc^ however severe, 
^en if dciep-seaied ulcers. They should, .however, be 
"Occasionally cleansed with a sponge and warm water. 

if sicsvere diarrhoea sets in, two ounces of ether and 
ei^y grains of tincture of opium to a pint of gruel, and 
amnlnister very gently an enema, according to the size of 
the dog, giving every hour from one to four tablespoonfuls 
of the samd as a dose. Should it still continue, add 6ve 
twenty drops of liquor potassae to each dose, with a 
little powdered chalk. During the whole, however, con- 
rtinue, the tonics. If the severity of this symptom, how- 
ever, continues unabated, and especially if fils supervene, 
^here is very little hope of recovery, and none whatever 
except in the care of a really skilled practitioner. Mere 
, fainting fits at the close, however, arc of little conse- 
quence, if treated with the ethereal injection and tonic 
mixture already given. 

During convalescence let the diet be rather 'spare and 
almost entirely vegetable, in two or three meals a day, or 
even more, till the recovery be advanced. Let exercise 
be regular and moderate. The skin often peels off ; and 
sometimes mange will break out, but is easily mastered 
by the treatment which will be described in our next 
papjrf. 

riis in the dog often cause much alarm, as they are 
not unfrequently mistaken for rabies or madness, respect- 
ing the real S)’mptoma uf which latter most people are 
profoundly ignorant The most . marked difference be- 
tween the two is, that whilst hydrophobia is always 
preceded by symptoms of disorder,, fits, commonly occur 
with little or no previous warning. The animal suddenly 
Stands stfil and seems stupid, then, with a guttural cry 
the throat, .falls over ana probably emits involuntarily 
its focea or urine, or both, while the limbs become rigid, 
the eyes seem starting from the head, and the dog foams 
at the mouth, while it will probably bite any one who 
^;atteinpts tib tou<^ St. Noming could be nearer the 
'popular idea of mad dog/* and nothing further from 
the usa^UtVf * When the fit is over, the dog^ if left alone, 
will run on wiUi all its might, and may then be hounded 
^td^ecatam death by a terror-stricken rabble. 

^ Tho treatment of fits is simple. Wliile the dog is 
Insj^riible, he must be secured by the neck or collar, and 
nheU covered caressed tfil quiet again, then got home 
Sig qiricMy as possible in the first vehicle that can be 
as walking would probably bring on another 
the animal into a quiet, darkish, and if 
possiblt^^^pty room, and make an enema as follows t 

Sulphu ether ... 3 drachms. 

^ Laudamati ... ... z drachms. 

Cold Vater ... . ... ... 5 ounces. ^ 

I 

For a small dog inject two ounces or l^ss of this mixture, 
“hut ’ a large one may have the whole. Then , leave the 
animal entirely alone, whatever be the symptoms, for an 
hotir, when the injcctibn is to lx? repeated, an<l so on, till 


the dog gives evidenca of finals ^ ^ 

for sleep. It will do no harm to administer (be more 
jeetion, even then, when the animal should be left This 
tibitmenf is simple, safe, and mrdly fails. \ , 

Fits arc caused, as a rule, by too high a flesh feedmg; 
and after recovery the dfot ana stonu^ generally should 
be attended to. *Srhc dog for some time should only be 
allowed out for short distances^ and be always held in 
hand by a chain till there seems no chance of a relapse} ; 
but exercise, though moderate, must be regular, in ord^, 
to insure a good recover. <-* 4 

Radies or HydrophoSia commences very differently. 
For some days the dog appears moody and imtable, or 
even snappish, and seeks solitude and darkness, 
drinking eagerly, but . not seeming to care much for food. 
Inde(xl, his appetite is.usuaSy ^together depraved, and 
straws, stones, and filth of all kinds are devoured. The 
light seems to give him actual pain. By degrees his 
restlessness increases, and he starts off, neither walking 
nor galloping, but in a drooping, miserable trot, his 
tongue hanging out, but dry. The mad dog does not foam. 
If no one comes in his way, he will pass on ; if any one 
does, he will give an impatient snap — the deadly bite of a 
mad dog — and then pass on. But it is blind agony, not 
malice ; he docs not mangle, he never tears ^ but snap — 
snap — snap — he does his fearful work, impelled by an 
inward agony, which is evidently insupportable, if, indeed, 
he knows what he does, for many people think he is 
utterly insensible to all but his misery* : he will bite the 
live coals from a grate without appearing to feel the 
heal. 

Again, he seeks darkness. The thirst increases upon him, 
but at length comes' that dreadful swelling of the throat 
which prevents his swallowing ; though still, so far from 
dreading w^ater, he will bury his miserable head in it, as if 
to cool his raging fever. And then, at last, the end 
comes ; he gets furious, flies in blind fury at everything 
in reach, utters the most hideous and a])prilling cries, 
till stren^h fails, and death ends the misery and danger. 

No treatment is of the slightest use- let the poor 
creature be mercifully destroyed when the case is be- 
yond reasonable doiibt. So far from the popular id(^a 
being correct, let it be alwa>s remembered that the 
leading and characteristic symptoms of rabies are not 
foaming at the fcouth or dread of water, but, on the 
cotitrary, snappish ness for some longer or shorter time 
previous, dislike xx0ight an ct^ company, elite, 

and intolerable thirst. Very often the animal Is perfecriy 
under control alf through ; but of course fois ought never 
to be risked, and a^doubtful case should always be con- 
fined in an empty roojn till its real character be known, 
when execuri^n should be immediate. 

Fortunately, rabies is very rare ; there are seldom more 
tli^n three or four cases m a year, and these are not 
caused by heat, for they occur oftencr in winter than in 
summer. Hence there is vefy little to be dreaded from 
hydrophobia ; but, when bitten by a supposed mad degf, 
the only certain remedy is cauterisation, which ntwar 
fafls. It may be applied hours, or even days, after the 
wound ; ihdeed, many think that any time previous to the 
development of the secondary symptoms is efficacious ;, 
for as theW always begin again at tho woimd, whetifor 
healed or not, before the general system seems affec^d; 
it is thought that tall tlien the virus remaiiyr .?ocal ajnd 
can be destroyed. The cautery may be tthiher actual, as 
applied by hot iron (the hotter it is, the lest pain, though* 
of course therbest is bad) or the galvanic battery, or, when , 
the patient's cqyfrage is not equal to either, by cutting a 
stick of lunar caustic to point, and thoroughly 

workings it about in the woj! nd till evety point:,hvt^^ been 
well treated. Excision is <^ectual if (fcne ftfimediateiyv 
but, rcquij((fs more nchre than most people possess, as it^ 
mustf'Msuaily be tlone by the sufferer himself. ^ 

^ ‘ V 
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ANIMALS .KEPT :^Oil PIt&FIT.— CATTLE. 

fi&USING, VmuHG, <AKI> MANAGEMENT OF 
DAIRY COWS. 

> Nothing diftbrA than the averag^yMrodiice of each 
cow in the various dairy districts of the Bnited Kingdom ; 
and betwe^ dififerent individual dairies the variation is 
sttUmore sjtriking. Much of this maylie accounted for 
on the gtomA o£^good or had judgment in The selection 
of the stock, al pointed oft in our last paper ; but still 
more 4<meaas upon the systcpi of management, which in 
aU old districts is stfll opposed to every conclusion of 
reason and science *and diminishes the profit accordingly. 
In fact, there is, in most quarters, an actual jealousy 
any improved system which is very difficult to 
overcome, and which at ifirst is fmzzling to account for. 
But we thiidc the reason is not far to seek. More im^ 
jtfoved systems have usually been seen or worked out on 
what are known as ‘‘ model ” 
farms, in many cases by costly, 
and sometimes disastrous, expe- 
riments, and nearly always undet 
expejaSive buildings, and with 
appliances beyond the means ^ 
the plain man who has to ‘‘make 
his living " out of his dairy or 
farm ; and hence the whole be- 
comes jumbled up in his mind 
as a ‘^new-fangled theory/^ to 
which he prefers his own plain 
though faulty practice. Still, 
by degrees, certain undesirable 
principles and facts get indispu- 
tably established and adopted 
one after ,anoUier by the most 
successful agriculturists ; and at 
length the plainest and most 
plodding practical man finds 
that he mfisg adopt them also, 
or be left behind. This has, of 
IjM-c years, been eminently the 
case in regard to the economy 
tmd management of all kinds 
of live stock ; and wc arc endea- 
vouring to give, in these pai^rs, 
such practicalrples as have been, 
after trial, conclusively estab- 
lished as the soundest and best, 
at Ae same time bearing in mind the ease and economy 
of their practical application. * 

With regard to the management of all cattle, three 
grand principles have now been thoroughly established 
by the conclusive test of fads. 1. That* any given area of 
green cropR, be it grass, clover, or roots, will support 
ncgrly double' the number of animals if and carried to 
elsewhere than if grazed. 2. That within reason- 
able limits warmth is equivalent to so much food, which 
would otherwise be required to keep up the natural heat 
of the animaL 3. That manure made under cover is better 
than manure made in the open yard, whilst.if dropped 
^Ul^n . the land itself it is most wasteful af*a1L It is 
obvious dpt each t)f these principles condemns at once 
the old managing dairy farms, which consisted 

« In keeping the cows fn the open iields, killing a number 
af the approach of winter, and getting along in any 
' pc^atblc way with the rest * By this systeill the animsQs 
injured the crops as much by the poaihing of tkhir feet 
as bj^what they actuaUjwat^ they never yielded much in 
seveJ^c weather, and by sprit% were nearly starviilg ; while 
the manure was nearly wasted, and three or four acres 
* wqre 'required for every cow. On the moc3fcn\ system, 1 
lout double the animals ^an be kept on» the same 
uantity of land, while the milk per head is much 



increased in quantity, and the xeturh is hveteased pio- 
porttonansiy. 

StiH there nre/hixoumsmn^ iithichmay mak4^ a system 
composed chtefty ef grazing the cheapest aiid 
visaDle. If the .pasturedana be very Tich, producing 
12 tons to the acre yearly, with no further 
labour than weeding, keeping up fences, and sumdying 
manure ; if these advant:^e5 be combined wid7 a snod^ . 
rate rental, and if, iinally, the dairy is the jnwi object nf 
all the operations of the year, it may anstirer better to 
depend almost altogether on the natural produce ^ ^e. 
land, which will thus probably produce as >niuch,^r the , 
money spent on it, as it can do in any other wsiy. Evein 
in such a case, however, the cows should be housed in all , 
severe weather, and some addition to the food will be 
required at night if the supply of milk is to be kept up* 
during the winter. But if the dairy be^part of the regular 
economy of the farm, the advantages are all in favour of 
of stall-feeding, more or less 
thproughly carried out, as the 
greater number of anixnals kept 
under cover, with the consequent 
increase in quantity lokd im- 
provement in the qukllty^ tbetr 
manure, will have 
en^ upon the other creps^ For 
it is obvious that, supposing by 
spending on this system twenty 
shillings per season extra in 
wages and food the produce 
be only increased by the same 
amount, the additional manure 
will be a very great gain to the 
farmer. In fact, in many dis- 
tricts, bullocks are fattened for 
tiiis purpose alone, the proftt on 
the sale only paying for the 
bought food consumed, and ail 
the ftu-m produce given them 
being considered to be repaid by 
the manure thus manufactured. 

The first great p^unt to attend 
to is to provide sheds or cow- 
houses winch are at once suffi- 
ciently light and well ventiJatetl, 
but free from any direct draught, 
which is apt to cause many 
diseases. Very few, compara- 
tively, of the covered yards or sheds hitherto erectea aert* 
quite Wisfactory in this respect, the most usual fault 
being draught, arising from the admission of air in 
the lower part of the building. Indeed, no cntu^ely satis- 
factory place, that we are aware of, was evar prcposecL 
to avoid this defect, and at the same time give Iborpugli 
ventilation, qiitil that invented by Mr. H. S. Thoiv^aon, of 
Kirkley H^l, Yorkshire, fur his own farm, and 

recently described by Mr. Morcross in the* 

Royal Agricultural Society, By this plan^ the Whole of tile 
ventilation is carried on through the roofj the iw‘ovision 
for that purpose is ample, and the animals axe fcpt in a 
temperature equable and health||^; Whilst, at the same 
time, the plan of coiistniction is the simplest possible, and 
adapted to any scale. In a future paper, pn fattening 
stock, we shall give an illustration of Mr, iSympson’s 
principle as adapted to tb^ genq-al covering-in of the 
homi:.stead in order to the cattle, but we have here 

only to consider St as Jtj^pUed to a single building err rang^ 
as a cow-shed or stall, which may be buiU on Mr. 
Thompson's plai^ without one farthing's additional ex- 
pense. Instead of the rafters reaching, as usual, from 
the caves to the ridge, they arc divided in two. The lower 
length is spiked, as usual, on to *the eaves and middle 
rafter or parlin, but the upper ones, instead o5 being with 
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as tisual, are Spiked at the lower end over the lower 
rafters* I'he laths and tiles are then laid as usual, and 
the effect, as seen in the section, is an opening for ven- 
tilation half-way up the roof, along its whole length, equal 
to the depth of the rafters. The upper set of tiles should 
overlap 2 U>out twelve inches, which will quite prevent the 
■driving in of rain, and any necessity for louvre boards, 
is avoided. To prevent the air from stagnating in 
n crowded shed, openings may be made in the walls 
tfbarcr the ground, as far as possible from the animals, and 
covered withjperforatcd zinc. Plenty of light is easily given 
by the ua*? Ola glass tile at intervals, and the whole of the 
work is therefore of tlic cheapest description possible. 

The most convenient arrangement for the interior of 
' the. sheds is al«o shown in the section. It is best divided 
by wooden partitions into stalls abotit eight feet wide, 
which will contain two cows ; but they may be kept with- 
any partitions at all with no difficulty. Along the 
■lightest side of the shed should run a clear passage four 
; or £ve feet widf , for the passage of the attendant with the 
I food and water; and if the number of cows be more than 
half a dozen, it will be a great saving of labour to lay 
down a lind of rails, as shown, when the food can be all 
carAccl at once in a large truck (li) ; and by liaving a tank 
mounted with a small pump, water tan be supplied in the 
same way, but a long pipe running along all the troughs 
with a tap* over each, is preferable. If only a few cows 
are kept the railway is not needed. At the end of the 
passage should be the room or house where the foot} is 
prepared. 

The animals arc most conveniently fastened to posts 
(c), over which is slipped a ring sliding up and down, hav- 
ing attached to it a chain long enough to allow the cow 
sufficient liberty. If other modes of fastening arc adopted, 
the cow cannot turn round to lick herself when irritated. 
The floor .should be very inclined towards the 

back,'that the liquid portron of the manure may run into 
the drain (d), and may be pitched, all but the upper 
portion, which shoiild be of hard trodden earth or con- 
crete (h), Ics the cows should injure their knees. If the 
posts are pl xccd about a foot from the rail (f) which 
pans off the passages, the space between is convenient, 
ibr fixing the food and water troughs ((;), as shown in the 
section. These should be raised about i8 inches from 
the ground. 

In large dairies the cows are often placed in double 
rows with a passage between. This has been thought 

♦ injurious, from the animals breathing on each other ; but 
we think if the passage be wide enough the evil must be 
small, unless in the case of plcuro-jincumonia, or other 
infectious disease, 

^ Small sheds are easily arranged on a similar system ; 
and wliere a ready-made building has to be made avail- 
ablc,( it is .-orily. needful to see that the ventilation be 
perfectly provided somewhere (^ove the level of the 

• animals, which should be screened from draughts, and the 
ftoor be arranged in some such way as can be easily 
deansed. 

, Ip such sheds— be they large or small — the cows may 
lie housed at night all tlirough the year with great advan- 
tage* The free use ‘of the curry comb is needful, of 
course, ai^when followed by a good brushing, especially 
down will keep the skin in beautiful condition,, 

and the aniniid will be contwitcd and happy. ' 

Co VI’S require, in an oramgry way, decidedly gentle 
treatment ; and the importanc^^^ keeping them clean 
and thoir house well ventilated, canpot very easily be 
over-estimated. A . gopd cow \vcll ^rented is often a 
•fortune to a poor man, and to the rich man its possession 
is as often a source of special satisfaction, fron^ the 
various w^ys in whioVit may be made to minister to the 
Uuoily wants. Some of these we shall point out in a 
number, and in another section of our work. 
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. SOUPS (coniinued). * \ 

Mulligatawny Soup is a name thati. may be applied to 
any brown thicjjened soup highly seisoned with curry 
powder. It probably originated in the demand for soup 
at sh6rt notice and the necessity of cooking meat fresh in 
a hot climate. Kill, singe, and empty, a chicken, which 
should be young and tender. While stiil warm cut 
it up into small joints, and fry them immediately in plenty 
of butter. When nearly -done enough, take them out 
and set aside. In the same butter ixg six or more large 
onions sliced. When done, put them with the bits' of 
chicken. If there is not butter enough, add more, and in 
it brown flour for thickening. Stir m a little good veal 
stock, or chicken, or other broth, if convenient, if not, you 
must be content with water. Then stir in a dessert- 
spoonful of curry powder or more, according to the degree 
of heat approved of. Then a'id the rest of your broth 
to ixiakc up the required quantity of soup. Put in your 
onions and bits of chicken, and stew up till the latter are 
quite lender. Season with sail and a little lemon-juice. 
Other spices arc sometimes added, but they are over- 
powered by the flavour of the curry powder. Garlic (to 
be fried with the onions) is admissible. You may send up 
boiled rice in a vegctahlc-dish as an accompaniment to 
mulligatawny sonp.-^ -N.B. A chicken killed yesterday, or 
even the day before, will do. A rabbit may be sabsli- 
tulcd for the chicken, and even veal or mutton chops. 

All the Year Kouftd*s Mulligatawny ^ — Take two 
quarts of water, and boil a fowl ; then add to it a while 
onion, a chili, two teaspoonfiils of pounded ginger, two of 
curry powder, one teaspoonful of turmeric, and half a 
spoonful of black pepper. IJoil these for half an hour. 
Then fry some small onions and add to the soup. Season 
with salt, and serve up. 

Giblet Soup . — Procure tw’o sets of goose giblets, scald the 
feet and legs to remove the outer skin, cut off the claws. 

Cut off the head, remove the bill and eyes, split it. Cut 
the neck into three, the pinion-bones into Iw’o, the liver 
into two, the heart into two, and the gizzard into four 
jucces. Set them on the fire in cold water to stew, re- 
membering that liver takes less time, the gizzard 
longer, to cook th& ,oughly, than the other portions. Then 
proceed exactly a^ diredtetk for ox-tail soup. In some 
markets goose and duck giblets are sold ready for use, 
except the division above directed. Turkey giblets might 
be used, but it is not customary to truss the bird without 
them. The best gibl^ soup is from those of the cygnet, 
which is not often to oe had. 

Cabbage Soup."^VvX into your soup-kettle (three parts 
full of cold water) a couple of pounds of sweet bacon or 
pork that has not been too long in salt. This is indispen- 
sable. You n^y add a bit of knuckle of veal, of mutton, 
of gravy beef, or all three. Skim well as they come to a 
boil. Shred into a pail of cold water the hearts of one of 
two cabbages, some carrots, turnips, celery, and leeks, - 
W hen the soup l>oils, throw all these in, and skim again 
if necessary. When the vegetables are tender without 
falling to;?pieces the soup is cooked. You may thicken 
w’ith a few crushed boiled potatoes. ; 

For a true Purle of Green Peds.>—\i th« is 

advanced, take a quart or more, of olddsuat dry) jxcas; 
boil them quite tender, or to a mash, in no more W'ater* 
than will co)fpr them, with care not to biurn. Squeeze 
them through a cullender, hoping back the skins. If old 
peas are not be had, you :giu6t use young ones. Boil 
down quantity of the jw^fcst pea shells, squjsczij their 
liquor through a cullender, hnd add it t6 the pur/e of old 
peas ; stir in the reqtiired quantity of good veal; stock. 
.Season with salt and pepper. Throw in a pint of young* ^ 
green pdas boiled tendet, a few fried or toasted brbod 
dice, .and serve. « « 
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Hutrt S^up » — Take a fine h^, skin and empty it, 
sav^ing the biood, the liver,, and the heart. Cut it up into 
jc^ts, take the eyes from the head, and split it. Cut two 
phiinds of shin of beef into pieces ; put these with the 
marrow-bone, the joipted hare, its blood, dca, into a boiler 
containing a gallon oi* cold water. Set it on the fire, and 
skiiTL When it boils throw in three. or four onions halved 
across, two or three barrots sliced, a few peppercorns and 
cloves. As soon as the hare is tender, take out all the 
best joints, {osnove the from the bones, cut them 
into shapely mouthful-pieces, return the bones to the soup, 
and let it boil till all the goodness is got out of them and 
the beef. Half ap hour before that time, throw in a bunch 
of sweet herbs and a small stick of celery. By putting in 
aromatic seasonings too soon, they are driven off with the 
vapour and arc lost to the soup. While the sweet herbs 
are communicating ihcir flavour, fry chopped onions in 
butter, brown and thicken with a little flour, moisten with 
a ladleful of soup, and add it to the rest. Then ladle the 
whole through a large-holed cullender, so as to remove 
bones, remains of meat and vegetables, &c. Add the bits j 
of hare-meat, and let them simmer in the soup till heated 
through. Season with salt, .md serve. A little red 
wine may be added ; if so, it should be mixed in at llie 
last moment. If soup is salted at an early period, it is 
apt to become too salt by boiling down, by which it is 
spoiled and made uneatable. Hare soup may be height- 
ened cither with a little anchovy sauce mixed in a basin 
with a ladlcful of soup, or with a couple of tablcspoonfiils 
of mushroom catchup. People who object to the ‘‘blood^’ 
mentioned in this receipt, will not know it is there unless 
you tell them. In Northern Italy, when poultry arc killed 
the blood that comes from them is caught in cups, and 
sold for making soups and ragouts. 

Pea Soup^ Purine of Dried Steep the peas 

(whe^cr whole or split) overnight in soft water (r.iin 
water if you can get itj ; set them on to boil in the soil 
water, cold. When tender, crush them with a wooden 
spoon through a cullender. • 

For broth you may lake almost any — beef, veal, or fowl. 
Tlie boilings from salt meats arc often employed, but we 
cio not rccoinmcncl them. 'J’ake rather a cou]>l<) t>f hocks 
of pork that have been salted not more than throe or four 
days. Use their boilings with the ai^iUon of other stock. 
To this put the/?<r4' of peas, with wurnip chopped small 
and plenty of shredded cejery. Bill till these are nearly 
tender, I'hcn put in a good bunc^ of sweet herbs, and 
season with pepper. Before serving^ remove tlie sweet 
herbs only. Send up accompanied by toasted bread- 
dice. Dry sage leaves in a very slow’ oven ; rub them 
to a powder between your haneJs, Send up this powder 
in a small dish, for each guest to dust into his souj>. 
It will keep for some time in a wcll-corkcd bottle. You 
may cut spoon-meat pieces of the hocks of pork, and 
throw them into the soap, like the calf’s head in mock 
turtle. 

• There are prepared poa-flours for making Hasty Pea 
Soup. They are convenient, and save considerable 
trouble, but the soup is smoother if the pea-flour is steeped 
overnight. 

Greefh Pea Soup, — Green pea soup may only a sim- 
, plification of J ulicnne, t>., green peas cooked in a good 
stock piLconsomnid 

* CaoMj^emK^up Put your shredded cabbage 

• and other vegetables into a soup-kctile of boiling wateV, 

a few peppercorns and cloves ; i^d a couple of 
handfuls of chopped sorrftl. Fry onions light browm in 
butter, and mix them w'itli the soup. ♦When all is cpiile 
tep^cr* season with salt, may make it milk cabbage 

soup,' ©y. ad<}h\g onc-hali^ one- third, or less* than that 
quantity of inillL Put a large teacupfvil of brciid -crumbs 
the bottom of your tureen. After th^ Iasi Jjoil up, 
^ad^ the soup over it, and serve. • 


Smail Onion Soup . — Take a large soup-plateful of small ' 
onions,^ such as you would use for pickling \ peel them 
carefully, then toss them in a stewpan in butter, with 
a dust of sugar,^ When they arc nicely browned, gra-' 
dually stir in over them the necessary quantity of stock- 
broth. Give them a boil, season witli pepper and s^ilt, 
put fried bread into your tureen, and pour the soup over ' 
them. This is one of the soups which has the advantage? ' 
of not taking a long time to make when once! the onions 
are peeled. 

Broth from Essences and Extracts of Meat . — As pippa- 
rations of meal called essences or extracts are now largely 
introduced, and are attracting considerable public att^- 
tion, we should be wrong in omitting to nrcnlion them 
here. Their great merit is their convenience, and the 
almost instantaneous promptness with which a basin of 
soup can be served. . The essence must be selected and 
prepared with some care and judgment. If the dose is 
too large, the broth becomes unpalatable. This subject 
has recently received much attention from members of 
the medical profession and others, various opinions having 
been expressed, but avc nevertheless think our readers, like 
ourselves, will prefer relying on an able medical opinion like 
that of Di. Edward Smith than on their owij unsupported. 
'Fhese essences are prepared from fresh meat in ;5uch a 
manner that the fil:)re and fat are left bcliind, only (he 
ozmazomo (or flavouring property), certain salts, and a 
very small quantity of albumen, remain. The quality of 
this food is determined by the firi.t-mcnlionM substance, * 
and with a tcaspoonful of the essence about a pint of 
broth may be made, which, although thin to the palate, is 
as full of the flavour of meat as when beef- lea is prepared 
at home. The salts are not perceptible to the senses, but 
they consist, in pari, of phos))hatcs, and are very valuable. 
The albumen is necc.ssarily in very small quantity, from 
the small amount of the extract of meat which 4s used. 

I iebig's. essence of meat, however, is a valuable addition 
to a traveller's stores, since it occupies a very small space, 
and with hot water he may at ai\y lime prepare a basin of 
soup in two minutes wliicli would be more useful to him 
than any other fluid. It is particulai’ly suited to those 
who uli.'Uain fi6m intoxicating drinks. But when it is 
.'ifflrnud that one ouuc c of the essence, although derived 
from thirty ounces of beef, contains, nevertheless, the 
nutritive parts of the larger quantity, we hesitate to endorse 
the statement A considcralfle amount of fibre, with 
fibrin, gelatine, fat, and sonic albumen, is left behind 
That fibre is digestible is proved by the fart that In 
fresh meat it is nearly all digested ; that it is higl|}y 
nutritious is proved by its chemical composition. Hence, 
where health exists it is best not to throw away this 
material. Tltat it will wot^alnnc support life is true ; the 
salts necessary to life, and lat l.ighly important to life, are 
absent from it ; but that docs iiot in the least prove tint 
it is not of great value as pat r of a dietary. When one 
teaspoonful of the essence lias been dissolved inVbout a 
pint of hot water, and seasoned with pepper and salt, it 
forms an agreeable and stimulating beverage, but shquld 
not be regarded as food for cvcry-da\ use. In this respect 
it mus'w be ranked with tea and coffee. It may be advan- 
lageoi’sly thickened by raiding a little sago ; and vermicelli, 
macaroni, and various Italian pastes, arc agreeable and 
proper additions. Its proper place is that of a luxury, 
and in some states of disease it is also a ’«njliiablc food; 
but in health, the quantity of nutriment is tbo smalt to 
be computed, and its aq^n up®n nutrition is rather in- 
direct, by stimulatin;p*flie '‘ilal actions, than direct, by 
supplying food. Fdf ordinary use it is better for the house- 
wife to make libef-tca from shins of beef, so as to obtain 
much gelalincj^r from gravy' beef, and to serve up the 
solid part •as food at the same meal. Our continental 
nf ighbours cat* their bonilli and pojage at the same meal ; 
ard so should we. * 
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CHEAP HOME COMPORTS. 

many little things th^t 
4 cam iie4ii^at a mall coat ;to Tender home comfortable 
and homelike; little thi)^ that oiily want a small 
amount df natlence^ goodwiS;/ and energy to execute^ and 
' which. trouMe they give — not merely in 
Ike hut palpable comfort bestowed by. 

ihen^ but by the oatmfxdtion the>' give to the mind, tUling 
.up those odd mqitiepts of time that arc too often listlessly 
^ mwdted or idly gossipped away, and affording that con- 
flta^ T<md of umul employment that keeps the mind 
t^KMofub and thus heb^s materially the health of the body.i 
It is itStiarkable handy a lady can be wiUi 


pODS AND ENDa 

' a Wheti of Fortune for a 

smidl children’s parties and for fancy bammrs whMs 
of fortune are often in request. A small old ^fnuff-boa is 
a ’very good things, to use for making a wheel of forUme. 
Sew it together irtorn. Take the lid off and, the top out 
pf the did. Sew this on to tl;^e ho^ Cut a small square 
out of die box on erne side, just laige enough to adsnit the 
hand. Entirely cover the boK and thnexa<luaTe cut out 
with coloured paper. The square must be covered both 
sides. The box must have a straight piece , pasted ^ound 
and turned down at the ends, andovp thi%, at the ends, 
two rounds of paper pasted oh. Scarlet morocco paper 

Cut out 


. a taay can be with a, , ^ 

hikinmer and .nails, well as with a thread and needle, if I is ithe best to use, or yellow morocco paper. 

she will but try. For carpentering she ^ ' “ ^ ’ 

dboUld^usc a good firm hammer, not too 

A r-t 


and yet not too heavy fol her 
ana not hold it near the head, 
bnt imm the end, when she strilccs. 
titeK^a tool will cost about ninepence. 

The small houses in the suburbs of 
Laddon, and also in the country, arc 
ipmerally veiy slightly built, and abound 
m crevices and draughts. One of the 
first fhmgs to be done on entering a 
new house Is to remedy this in the best way wc can. 
To remedy draughts, first fortify the spry;cs round the 
usually iU*iitting doors of a new house. This is once for 
all* If you have felt carpets, there is usually a quantity of 
white margin cut off sufficient for part of the process. If 
not, buy £^ut three yards of felt carpet One shilling 
cmd ninepence a yard is enough 
to give for a wide width. Cut 
indt wide strips -indeed, they 
may be a little narrawer . With 
tin tacks fdace these strips all 
round the part of the door that 
doses into the doorway. If it 
is possible to get the door 
taken off the hinges.** place it 
underneath too ; it will be a 
great comfort there. After- 
wards nail a ptotection all 
round the door idiere it opens, 
and over the hinges. For this 
pUl|iose black oil-doth-- about 
one diilling and tcnpcncc a 
yard-^-cut in inch and a hidf 
\Vide strips, may be used ; or, 
what looKs still better, scarlet 
twilled binding, inch wide. 




the paper covering tjtie hole when the 
paste IS dry. Bind the bole «md the 
square of card both round with Tlbbon 
of one colour. Fix the square to the 
top of the hole with a ribbon how. At 
the opposite side sew a loop of elastic 
under a bow pf ribbon to the square 
and a nook on the box, over which the 
loop can bo fastened to shut the door 
over the hole. For the stand a squw 
wood larger than the round is needed. 
Get two bill-files — tliose without wooden ends, but only 
wire rings, are best — nail these down to the two ends of 
the piece of wood with tin tacks, so tliat they can have 
the hooks thrust through the sides of the barrel, and 
that it can' turn on them. Before adding the barrel, 
however, cut strips of the paper and cover the wires of 

the bill-files spiially, and run 
gold paper at distances over 
this ; then cover the stand 
with the morocco paper, and 
put handsome }>ows of ribbon 
on each of the hooks of the 
files, just to hide liie hole in 
the bairel. Both barrel and 
stand may be mnamented with 
gold. Strips of embossed gold 
paper laid on both a little way 
in from the edges, and stars or 
other objects stamped in gold 
tin;sel, may be used according 
to fancy. When a muff-box 
cannot be had, make the barrel 
of bonnet-board, cutting the 
round ends by a bow pencil 
or a cheese-plate. To use the 


wheel- fill it inside with square 
Fasten this with tacks also found the windows, but not | inches of card, blank and figured. Hold tlie, stand with 
as to interfere with tlieir free opening. The street and i the hands on the tabic. Whilst the company gently turn 
area doors musf not be forgotten- i the barrel by a playful stroke, open the door and draw. 

— Mats should be laid outside all doors to stop ! It must not be iiscd roughly, of course. We fix it on 
draughts. These mats ought to fit the doors exactl)^ j the table by the help of a sefew pinrcusliion. 
dUd completely. If they do not they arc ornamental • 

not useful. The old square mat is no>v sddom 
in if^tdsitioiL m any save large houses w*ith spacious 
lahdtngB. The narrow mat, tw^ve inches wide, not only 
nen^s;^ purposes of use, but looks best in limited s^ce. 

Those of -Sheepskin arc handsome and efficient ; but 
for upper l^-room doors excellent mats may be made 
of cloth Ct^Digs, sewn on to canvas in innumerable loops 
as closely as possible. Li.sl, ci<jings of felt carpet, or even 
old stuff dresses. :'can bo utiliscHTN^ old material is used, 
it quitexten first, then cut. itn. inch-wide strips six 
^ inches long, and seiw them to tb i fpuwdation as close 
together as ]>ossible^ Fig. i shows the loop, and where 
the stitches arc made (o sew it on ; Fig, 3, hpw the rows of 
loops are sown close, one over tho other. The next iV)w 
is, of coursic, phiced a^ dost? Upon the last as possible. 


Hiring Furniture. — Sometimes, where people* Cannot 
be aare of permanent employment in the same place, it 
tnay be advisable to hire, not purchase, furniture. This 
can always be done by applying to a broker, who, for new 
articles, will charge 20 per cent, on the value, for second* 
hand about lo ; the repairs come out of his P 9 cket, bat 
tJie owner bears the loss of the ordinary aiid ’tear;« 
This plan of hiring is more economical than purchasing 
furniture for an uncertain or limited residence— -k bei^ ’ 
a well-known fact that sales never realise.half the ori^nal 
outlay, Agftip, llPis better to. liire than run in debt — 
to hire, however, with the l!{{itcution of fumShing by 
1 degr<^es, ISiying by a settled^- sum fidr the .puipnse, atm 
I buying for ready mone^ always the chdiapest atul best 
I way. Jn this Way, setting tlieir wits together to econo- 
j misc from 4 the first, and .taking every qpportuhifjr 
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leaxning the art. home xnanu&cture^ many a young 
couple .might* start hi life with lighter hearty aflid free 
firojn the sODdety of a first debt The very necessity for 
economyi and for setting aside a portion of Utc weekly i 
wages, would conduce to habhs of regularity and sell- I 
sacrifice. As edth article was hougliL its 
fellow ’.amongst hired furniture could he 
returned to the broker ; and tfaus^ bit by bit, 
the ^Kpenst be lessened. 

To romime 0 ^eas€ from ^Carffts ^ — Scrape 
and pound together oqtial quantities of mag- 
nesia and fidlers-earth, and mix them into 
a paste with boiling water. Lay this as hot 
as ;|msible on the grease spots, and Icayc it 
to dry. When it is quite dry brush it off, and, 
the grease will be found to liave disappeared. 

Hot Buttered Tbiw/.— The art of making 
realjy good toast is little understood, <'ind 
this is largely the reason why it is so often 
denounced as unwholesome. A slice of 
bread burnt on the two outer surfaces, with 
its interior in a moist, 
waxy condition, has 
no right to be called 
toast, but is rather a 
compound of Char- 
coal and tough, heavy, 
sodden dbugb, in 
which condition it is 
certainly and seri- 
ously un^diolesomo. 

But a slice of bread, 
not too thick, just 
browned on the out- 
side, but thoroughly 
baked through, is 
wholesome and ^plea- 
sant food, which may 
bo fearlessly ca ten . 

The way to toast 
bread thus is to 
keep it at the right 
distance from the 
fire, so that it 
may be toasted 

throughout before the outei* surface fb over- 
done— in other words, not to toast it loo 
fast. Concerning the buttering of hot foast 
we may add another hint or two. An ill- 
toasted slice of bread docs not aibsorb the 
butter, but allows it to remain in a mass on 
tl^ surface. A slice of properly- toasted 
bread, on the contra’*y, allows the butter 
to permeate every part of it, and to all 
parts equally. Butter in the one cas€^-<is 
^too lieavy for the stomach; bwt when thus 
intimately associated with the whole mass 
of the food, in finely divided and proper 
proportions, Us character is entirely changed, 
and it becomes wholesomely nutritious. 

Supevflmus Boxes might always be con- 
certed into settees in the bed-rooms, on the 
landings^ ^ even in sitting-rooms ; what are 
othtsrwise ntflstnccs, ki this w^ay becoming 
• oq;iarnents and of great use. Covers may be 
made of chintz or damask. Make a piece tlie shape of the 
top, and odd a Box-pleated fiounce round it. The top, 
if atuffed as a cushion with «jhttle flock, is improved. 

r.'— T'ake of ivorCblack and treaclewf each 


It struck us 



How to wedte some ^eity TaMe and * 

other OrmmeHls.^^Q complete our presenit matabnent of 
Odds and Ends,*' we add some instructions suggested ^ 
whilst writing our^recent article on paper fipwar^making. 
mat the akbaster vases and JOthea ^ 
generally purchased to show snch 
were, very costly, and beyond Ihc • 

many erf our readers. Not -long ago we 
saw a beautiful and choied of Wax 

flowers, mounted under a ^ss 
a vase apparently of white coral, which 
had been made for a very trifiing sum and 
without much trouble, as followaa — Take a 
long-necked wine-bottle, with a rounded bowl, 
and with a coil of flexible white ca|MPrire 
twine it all over to resemble coral, Uke Fig. 
2, interlacing it in every way. The spikes 
on the coral are merely loo^ twisted toge- 
ther. Fig. 3 shows the effect nxind' the 
bottle. It must not be joined below the line 
indicated by A and B, but the coral work 
continued, only mt 
fastened on one side, 
so thiit the bottle can 
be slipped out After- 
wards link this 
together. Cover it 
all over closely with 
white Berlin wool, 
twisted round and 
round. Melt enoi^h 
white virgin wax in a 
pipkin to dip the 
vase in, holding it 
by a wool thread ; or 
pour the wax over 
and over it, ludting 
it afresh as it con- 
geals, till you have 
a good imitation 
of branch coral. 
When quite hard, 
fill the inside en- 
tirely with dned 
moss. Thefioweirs 
arc placed in the usual way in it. A basket 
constructed on the same principle is also 
very pretty. Baskets are now generally 
adopted for flowers without handles ; bat, if 
tlie coral is skilfully made, the handle will 
prove a charming addition. 

The work may be varied by covering the 
wire with sc.irlet Berlin wool instead of whht^ 
and mixing some powdered vermilion with 
the wax, stirring it up just before pumring 
on tlic basket. 

An ornament for the dinner-table is nof 
difficult to contrive in the same way. Make 
three plates of different sizes in the coral ; half ^ 
a garden stick is to be used for the stem, 
coaled with wax, (Jc# a round of wood, hadf 
an inch thick, an incfi wider thax'^ the coral 
stand at the base ; cover it with crimson 
velvet, and put a wreath of ivy-lcjtves round 
it ; arrange wreqjch round the sterner 

each coral-plate 
arrange flowefti 
cup at the top can be made separate 

__ from the stand, #nd added last. Fill these well with 

three ouffSfcs, trf spermaceti ou on^ oitnce, and of vinegar moss and floyers. Fig. 5 shows the stand ; Fig. 6 on^ of 
otic jpint. Mix all well together, and let it staad for some the ^dates. The* cup at the top can be made oyer a jefly- 
tinife ^fore using. This has been Tecommend^ji to* ns as glass. Fig. 7 shows the stand dressed. White coral: is 
IP excelknt bladcing, * tlie liest for this purpose. • 




Fig,, a. 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

X.— DICTARY m NEARLY CHILDHOOD. 

As a general rule the appearance of the diifif^rent kinds of 
teeth may be taken as an indication of the description of 
nounshzhent -most suitable to the growing frame. Thus, 

. till about the age of from hve to eight months — ue,^ while 
the gums are in a toothless state-milk shquld constitute 
' the mod of a healthy babe. Between the tenth and six- 
tbendi month the teeth next the front, and also the Tirst 
double teeth, are generally cut. About that time the food 
may be made to assume a more substantial nature, gradu* 
ally increasing in quality and quantity until about the 
twentieth month, when the canine teeth may be expected 
‘to appear. At this period, if the child be healthy, an 
evident want of some sort of animal food will generally be 
imparent. Weak beef-tea, mutton, veal, or chicken-broth 
thickened with rusks, will then be found excellent nourish- 
ment. Not, however, until between the twentieth and 
thirty-sixth month, when the second molar teeth arc 
generally cut, is it advisable to give solid meal in the 
»>rm consumed by adults. 

The above is the order of diet suggested by the struc- 
ture of the teeth and the time of their appearance. De- 
viations must, of course, occur in the varied circumstances 
of life under which children are liable to be brought up ; 
but the nearer we can follow Nature's dictates in the 
rearing of the young the greater are the chances of secur- 
ing the inestimable boon of a sound mind in a healthy 
b^y. Later in life, when the pressure of necessity 
compels young men and women to live under condi- 
tions adverse to the true principles of health, little 
choice may be left as to the mode of living to observe. 
Throughout childhood, however, the first care of the 
guardians of the young should be to approach as nearly 
us possible to the highest standards of dietary. 

The circumstance which is most liable to frustrate true 
nourishment in food is the habit of pampering the appetite 
of children by the giving of sweetmeats. Plain sugar is 
not an unhealthy article of food. On the contrary', sugar 
is with many children an indispensable item in their diet. 
The natural food of infants is very ‘sweet, and many 
' substitutes would probably be rejected if it were not for 
the appetising presence of sugar. The notion that sugar 
has the effect of decaying teeth is not well founded. In 
order to be a healthful addition to a meal, however, sugar 
should be taken in its simple form,, and should not be 
^ eaten at intervals between meals. The inevitable result 
of giving sweetmeats, chocolate, bon-bons, &c., is to dis- 
incUne the appetite for plain wholesome food. If such 
treats must be given, a lump of plain loaf-sugar answers 
the purpose of a gift or reward, and can do no injury. 

Salt 1 $ a necessary as well as a wxdcomc seasoning in 
infants* food. A few grains should be in every kind of 
food — always intermixed. 

• . Farinaceous articles being especially adapted to the 
Higestive powers of young children, may constitute a 
largo proi>ortion of their dietary. The variety is iitnost 
endless, but , only those' should be selected as staple 
articles of food which, contain the principal elements of 
nourishment. Of these the chief is plain wheaten flcair. 
It is worth taking some pains to procure unadulterated 
flour for "^nursery use. Having done so, a good mode of 
pt^epating the meal is,to boiia handful of flour, tied up in 
a cloth, till j^rfectly cookedT^'hkh may be known by the 
«flour appearing like a hard Ixut*’- Turn the flour out of 
the cloth, and, , wltencA'cr wa-Acd, add about' a dessert- 
spoonful of flour to half a pint of milk, mixed together 
"gradually, and aftcrw'ai'ds boileil for a few minutes. Some 
persons recommend baked flour. The only objaction 
against 4he latter fs that baked flour is liable to get 
burnt in tl;e oven, and becomes, consequently, much less 


digestible. Baked flour used in the* manner above de- 
scribed IS very useful to arrest exoesslve li^laxation of the 
bowels, to which* many children are subject. " 

*Oatmeal porridge is excellent food for children of 
advanced growth. Owing, however, to the flinty par- 
ticles of the husk of the grain, which have an irritating 
effect on the Ifowels of most young children, oatmeal is 
less generally used than wheaten flour. Oatmeal, to be 
easily digested, requires to be well boiled. If made with 
milk, oatmeal porridge is a highly nutrhicus meal, and is 
well adapted for a school-boy’s breakfast. 

Properly prepared barley is a favourite and excellent 
food for infants. By the process of preparation much oi* 
the indigt?stible portion of the husk should be removed, 
^^arley in ^ the above form is often successfully used 
w'hencver a laxative effect is desired to be produced. 

Rice is not extensively used in English dietary, except 
as a thickening for soups or for making puddings. As an 
addition to a substantial mqal, plain boiled rice, eaten 
with jam or treacle, is much in favour, and is a good 
substitute for a pudding composed of flour, ,suet, &c., 
without the indigestible properties of the latter, if eaten 
after a full meal. An excellent and most nourishing rice 
pudding may be made in the following manner : — Take 
six ounces of rice. Wash and pick it clean. Cover it 
with cold water till the grain looks swollen. Pour oft' the 
water, and add one pint and a half of milk, two ounces of 
finely-chopped beef suet, a tablespooiiful of mois; sugar, 
a little nutmeg, and a pinch of salt. Work the suet well 
into the rice before setting the dish in the oven. This 
pudding shodd be baked slowly. The above rice pudding 
is one of the cheapest and most nourishing that can be 
compounded. If eaten cold, with the addition of a little 
jam, it may constitute a pleasant and healthy meal in 
.summer time, when the appetite sickens at anything like 
animal food. 

Arrowroot is the least nutritious of the farinaceous 
articles in general use, and should not be relied on for 
nourishing properties. Arrowroot is soothing to .an irritated 
state of digestion, but is no “.stay by’’ when lengthy 
intervals in taking food are observed. Arrowroot made 
with milk is nourishing, inasmuch as the milk itself con* 
slitutes the nutriment ; but water arrowroot possesses 
scarcely any nouAshing property. 

Fresh eggs areV,m invaluable article of food. Stale 
eggs arc most penOcioiis. The best mode of cooking eggs 
for young children is to coddle them. This may be easily 
done by filling a basin, containing a pint and a half, with 
boiling water, and setting the basin aside by the fire, 
closely covered, for .^jven or eight minutes. The basin 
and its covc^ should be previously heated. At the expira- 
tion of the time stated the egg will be found thoroughly 
set and entirely aatablc. The white of boiled eggs is not 
wholesome for young children, and seldom even agrees 
with adults. *'Ilggs used in puddings composed of farina- 
ceous substances should be well beaten, and added just 
before the pudding is sent to tabic. Any browning of the 
eggs takes from their nutritious properties. 

Fish is an agreeable change of food, but is veiy inferior 
in value tq. beef and mutton. The best kinds for young 
children are whiting, smelts, and soles. As family fare 
hsh is to be regarded rather as an expensive luxDiy than 
profitable food, therefore it is not necessary -dilate in 
this place on its use. If fish be givei* to children it 
requires the greatest nicety in cooking to be wholesome. 
Melted buttkir and highly-seasoned sauces should be 
avoided. “ 

Cooked vegetables of n^t .^inds are a very useiu^ 
vehicle conveying animU food in ijfs lightcjit form to 
young children. A wcH-stcamed potato, ur head of cauli- 
flower, ov€r which gravy from a joint has been pou»*pd, is. 
as fine a^, repast as can be prepared for a child. ^In the 
absence of pure meat graVy a well-made cup of bcef-^ a 
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may be a44e4| a receipt for making which will b^^^found 
on another* page* The beef needj;iotbe wasted; covered 
sSreA with cold water, and left to dimmer for a time, it 
makes an excellent stock for use ^ instead of cold water. 
One pound of meat to a pint of water i& about the proper- 
tion generally pescribed for young children and invalids. 

The best slices of meat at the family table should be 
reserved for the little ones. Joints dressed for the chil- 
dren’s dinner slmuld be sent up without any made gravy 
in the dish. The surplus gravy which flows from the 
joint should be saved for the following day’s dinner, when 
a slice of tender meat put into pure gravy at boiling heat 
is nearly equal in nourishment to a cut from a freshly 
cooked joint. 

Littl^ folks' should be encouraged to feed slowly, and 
therefore, if possible, a hot-water plate should be supplied 
to each child. There is no difficulty in supplying this 
luxury if ordinary soup plates are to be had. A plate of 
the latter kind flilcd with boiling water, over which the 
dinner plate is placed, forms a very good substitute. 

The most suilable joints for children are those in 
which tlierc is little fat. Neither should burnt skin be 
given them. It is easy to produce a distaste for animal 
food by acts of oversight, and such acts should be guarded^ 
against. Very young cliildrcn, if once disgusted with fat,' 
seldom recover the habit of eating any. and thereby lose 
mucli nourishment. Mild fat of beef or mutton, if very 
flncly minced and mixed with lean meat, is seldom de- 
tected, but lumps of fat are almost invariably refused. 

In early childhood meat daily is not ah^ays considered 
necess.vry. In the interval the principal meals should be 
of a higher class of nourishment than the minor meals 
consist of. As growth increases, with children reared in 
towns meat is very desirable for the princijial daily meal. 

]*'ats of most kinds are valuable!, and children should 
be accustomed early to partake of such food. Bacon is 
excellent nourishment, and may be eaten when fresh meat 
is not served. * 

The habit of giving children much bread and butter, to 
the exclusion of other substances, is an error liable to be 
contracted from the facility of providing the meal, 'fhe 
practice is to be condemned, not only on the score of 
deficiency of nourishment, but on tl^t of economic value. 
The butter sold in towns is seldom Aat it profcs.scs to be, 
and is liable to be competed of ii&rior fats artfully dis- 
guised. Instead of paying a high price for an article of 
fictitious value, it is far better to makt use of substances 
that are known to be of genuine quality- of such are lard 
and dripping. The latter is gemy^ally plentiful in families, 
and is far preferable as nourishment to the so-called butter 
generally sold. As for lard, nothing is easier than for a 
good housewife to prepare the lard us^^’d in her household. 
In point of price and quality the provisions thus used will 
be found doubly profitable. % ^ 

Bakers’ bread, which forms a staple article of food with 
children living in towns, is in experience, and generally 
speaking, a most unprofitable form of nourishment. If 
bread cannot be made at home, it is ad \j sable tef sub- 
stitute some article of food which shall prevbrit craving 
for a baker’s loaf. ^ 

A more general use of soup, thickened with any of the 
fanna<e|ms ai'ticles described, would lessen the appetite 
for baken^aead. No more nourishing meal, for instance, 
^han a well-compounded basin of pea soup can be 
imagined. If to toe soup added stock Vquor and a cer- 
tain quantity of^clarificd beef dripping, most of the consti- 
tuents of first-class foqci present in this simple dish. 

Vegetable soups in whu‘j# slices of bread arij put care- 
fully mdd in- dripping or iSi'd and cut into dice, are very 
good food, infinitely superior tb the meals of bread and 
accompanied by tea or coffee, wlitch tao often i 
* corTstitiiie the nursciy breakfast and tea from one yc.u’s I 
en4 j;o the other, j 


riOirSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART, 

VlII.— MODELLING IN CLAY FOR AMATEURS, 

In the art of sculpture, modelling in clay forms the most 
important part of the work of the artist. In the forma- 
tion of a marble statAe, the first process consists in * 
making a clay model ; from this a cast is taken in plaster - • 
of Paris, and an exact copy in marble is carve*' from tlu! 
plaster cast. The after labours of casting and carving 
may be, and are indeed generally, left almost entircl>'^ 
to workmen ; but the model, in which the desigif is 
shown, and in which all the .irtislic qualities of the 
work, such as composition, form, and expuession, arc 
evinced, must be the work of the artist himself. Model- 
ling is thus, in the hands of the professed sculptor, 
considered, and not without sufficient reason, as the 
highest and most difficult of the arts. AU modelling, 
however, is not necessarily high art, docs not necessarily 
demand great artistic powers, and is not necessarily 
difficult. It is an art of wide application to merely 
decorative purposes. In the common articles of use in 
our houses, almost all the c^rst ornamental portions are 
produced by modelling in clay. The scroll-work and 
foliage on our fenders and fire-grates, the* brass orna- 
ments on our lamps and gas-fittings, even the Jigurcs 
and flowers on our earth cnv.'are, when they :irc raised 
jibovc the surface, aic all reproductions from dcsigms 
origin.'dly made by this process ; and thesw things arc * 
the work of persons whom no one would think of calling 
artists. In fact, the difiiculty of modelling, when con- 
sidered as a ixirt of sculpture, consists in the difficulty of 
attaining just knowlccigc of composition, of the forms 
and proportions of the human figure, and not in the 
! management of the material, The material itself ami 
the means of manipulating it arc of extreme simplicity ; 
and, with a little attention and perseverance, far less 
than w'ould be necessary to produce anything in the 
remotest degree satisfactory in drawing or painting, 
the amateur may aiTivc at such results in mocfclling as 
will afford considerable pleasure. * 

Apart from the gratification to be derived from the 
art as an occupation for leisure time— and this is no 
slight one, for lew things arc more delightful than to 
see aclu.al forms growing under our hands — modelling 
may, in various w'ays, be made to conduce to the beauty 
of a home. Vases, lirackets, pedestals, and other deco- 
rative articles, may be produced and ornamented with 
original designs, or with animals or foliage copied from 
nature, as fancy or taste may dictate. Afterwards, 15s 
the beginner grows more accustomed to the work, and 
becomes desirous of higher efforts, he may attempt a 
medallion or bust of a friend. If is work, in the latter 
case, will probably not be equal to Chantrey’s ; l^it 
if he copies faithfully the features of his sitter, he will 
have the satisfaction of preserving in an imperishable 
manner the actual form of his friend’s face, and of 
giving a likeness which will show him from all points W 
view, and one which will therefore have a value* no 
photograph can possess. We have already spf»l;<‘n of 
the simplicity of the means and materials employed ; 
tho) ha\’C another quality which will equally rccDmmeml 
them for amateur use, lliat is, their extreme clicapness. 

For a few shillings the beginner may furnish himself 
with ever>thing requisite. Ladies ntfed not fear to 
handle the clay on the j^oiind^of its being dirty ; the 
clay used for modeP^ng is in its nature clean, and is, 
indeed, used in dniAcstic life for cleaning purposes, uti^ler 
the name of pf|) 0 “Clay. It is by no means disagreeable 
to the touch, ahd wipes or w^ashes from the hands with 
the greatt^t case, cleansing them as soap docs ; and* in 
iffodclling on*a small scale there is notliing that may 
not, by exercising a little care, lie done witjliout incon- 
venience in a drawing-room. • 



)lffatfna/,^--Vaxious kiiulB cMy are occasionally usedlf 
but for^psner;^ ’^nirpoaes, anii ceidaunlyfor aia&mrs, the 
best is Devonshire pipe-clay. This may be ofatadned in 
a state fit for use .a,t any pipe*^mdl^ts^ at potteries, or at 
ibe shops of ^ most plaster-ni^re moulders. The poet, 
i»^hen in small quantities, will not exceed ' one 

pent^ per pofund^and in bu¥c*Quantltie$ wiH be much 
less ^ a marter of a ton may be had at from^ ten to 
fifteen shillings A single sluUing^s worth will suffice for 
a beginner. For 'works on a large scale, sand is some- 
thnes Aiixed with the clay to make it handle more freely; 
and where ve^ delicate finish is required, as in the 
minute fimnes in silversmiths' work, a certain proportion 
of gr^^is occasionally added ; but, for ordinary pur- 
po^s, the. clay may be taken as the pipe-maker prepares 
It ftwr his own use. In consistency it should be rather 
sdfter th^ putty, and more nearly resembling that of 
bulM^* It will generally be about right in this respect 
UiSwm jprotured ; should it, however, be too stiff, it may 
be ipftehed by the addition of a little water — wrapping 
it In a wet doth will do it most effectually ; if too soft, 
e3ig)osurc to the air will soon 
harden it su^ It is most 

desirable that it should always 
be k^t^at the degree of moisture 
proper mr work. Let the ama- 
te^, llien, procure a glazed 
earthen pan with a well-fittmg 
lld^ s^h as^’he can buy at any 
earthenware shop for about two 
shillings. In it the clay should 
be jdaced with'^o much water 
as w^l barely cover the bottom. 

From this there will be no sen» 
aible ^escape of moisture, and daie 
clay will remain in the same istatc 
for months. After the clay has 
been used, it will be necessary, 
in order to prepare it for employ* 
nient a second time, to break it 
into pieces of about the size of 
waJhuts, and then place in a pan 
with so much water ^ may be 
needed to bring it to it.s orimnal 
s^ate ,as regards moisture. When 
soaked, it must be thoroughly 
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Modelling tools mw«be bought oT^any Imge 
■coloiirman, and wifi cost from dnence^^to ^j^htpeiiiQe 
each ; but anynmna xsan make tW oneafor 

hiifisdif with a Ibufo, a file> and a piece sand^^oper. 
In the cut below ai^ given several of die most, nso&l 
shapes. The ilkstration " will furnish pattenis to ike 
maker, and guide the purchaser ; for nothing is more 
common than for the beginner to sdeet foots ftom tlto 
great variety shown to him which, in Ub ifter practio^ 
he will find Of no service whatever. ItHriSL also be wsU 
to have two or three small «hog-hair and .camel-hair 
pencils, a pair of compasses, and a piece -of sponge, of 
close and regular texture. If he is axnlbitiotts ^f moddKmg 
life-size busts, the amateur will also require callipers, 
for taking exact measurements of the head, and a 
banker or modelling stool. This is sim]^ a ^ongly- 
made stool of about three feet six inches high and 
eighteen inches diameter at the top. The top must be 
made of double thicknesses of board, and .the upper 
portion so contrived as to turn, by means of a prvot, 
upon the lower, for the purpose of allowing the bust to 
be freely moved in any direction. 
Sometimes a screw is also iiftro* 
duced which allows the modeller 
to raise or lower his work at 
pleasure ; but this latter con- 
trivance is not absolutely neces- 
sar>', and tends to make tl e stool 
unsteady. Any caipcnter w'ill 
construct the “banker'’ for a 
fbw shillings ; but neither this 
nor the callipers will be needed 
by the majority of amateur mo- 
dellers, and none will require 
them at the outset. 

T/ie First Lesson . — Let us 
now suppose that our intending 
amateur has furnished himself 
with all necessary appliances, 
and is ready for his initiator>'’ 
lesson. For his first attempt he 
will do well not to choose a sub- 
ject demanding great delicacy 
of execution or minute finish. 
In whatever style he may 
wards propose to work, he 



have become mixed with it, must be carefully picked 
out If the beating is not done thoroughly, in such 
a manner as to reduce the whole to one uniform con- 
sistency, some difficulty will be found, when the clay is 
d^d, m obtaining an even surface, and the work will 
have the appearance technically known as “limipy;" 
but if the beating up is done properly, the clay will 
become of better quality with each successive using. 
TJfo w^j^ter remembers some clay being given to him, as 
of supcrliative excellence, by a well-known old sculptor, 
^hiqh had been constantly manipulated for more than 
thirty years, 

T^HSi — The necessary tools ai*e few and $implc. The 
more jfoport^mt, which are used for pushing, smoothing, 
and scritptpg, arc generally made of box-wood, but some- 
times of none or ivory, and are usually about six or seven 
inches .long. a dozen of these, of useful shapes, 


Apollo Belvedere, wdiiob will be admirable for the pur- 
pose. He ca,. buy it of any plaster-figure moulder for. a 
shilling. It may. be well, briefly, to give reasons for 
selecting this. It .»is, in the first place, laigc (somewhat 
larger than life — what is called “ heroic size), and thus 
almost every part can be modelled widi the thumbs and 
fingers, without much recourse being had to tools— fox . 
learning how to master the clay wkh the tools cA 
Nature's providing is a great point in the art the 
mocleller will soon sec that wherever they can be brought 
to bear they are infinitely preferable to any other, and 
the earlier kc learns to use them in his course study 
the better. In the second place, in this mask all the ' 
surfaces arc broad, and the forms clearly d<^i:v^Wlu2re 
is nothing to peiplcx or distract the novice: Tbh'cUy, 
it is a face full of beauty, and the task of copyings it; 
whatever difficulties, may arise, cannot be otherwise Siian 

a delightful one. Before beginning, a "piece of hoard 

^ ^ 1 . -1 1 1 1 .. 


wjjl be sufficient. One or two tools" should also , 

be bought. Tlic 'w'^ire tool consists of ^ little piece of : must be procured some two tot long by eighteen inches 
round wood to serve as mto bojh ends of which I broad, and this must be prowled on the table a 

pi(5ces of bent brass wire, flattened and serrated, are in- j manner as to form an inclined plane, sloped at such an 
emed. This instrument will be found of value wlieq h'| angle as is nv>s;t convenient to the student To^'ards'^^me 
is necessary to scrape- aw^^y the clay more deeply than ; end the plaster cast must be fixed ; then, with the spouge^ 
can conveniently be done with one of w^ood or bone ' the other lialf of the board-must be slisrhtly wetted forfi 
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the purpose (rf^ making the This /being 

done, begin build up the clay upon it, till the 

genem torpts of the mode], correspond with those of the 
cast. Aiid toe it will be weffl to deftne the esscijtial 
differences df pto^dut^ in the arts of carving and 
modelling. The carver cuts dtnurt through hts material I 
reaches the req^red fonn i" thfl^jpodcller, on the 
contrary^ bUilda Md to it This the beginner will <Jo well 
to bear in mind ; he must not place a great mass of clay 
on his model an^ then cut it into shape — that would be 
carving ; but, in roughing out, keep his wenrk somewhat 
smaHer and thinner man lie intends it eventually to be, 
and reach the final form by laying on small portions of 
clay wherever thc^^ are required, and then smoothing 
them, down*; continuing the process till the model in | 
every part becomes an exact copy of the plaster cast. 
This tmould be done, as far as is practicable, with the j 
thumb and finger, and by preference with the tliumb. 
On the smaller paits, such as the mouth, nostrils, and 
eyes, he will be obliged to use his tools ; bwt where he 
can he should use those which most nearly resemble 
thumbs in shape, and should proceed with them in the 
manner before 
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WATER SUPPLY {(mUnmii). 

The materials from which water*ciistems mp liWuJc 
according to the means, reauirements, and tocy those, 
who employ them— -from the humble and un;pretehdi|ig, 
barrel of the cottager to the costly iron tank of the mamir^ 
factur^ or theatrical lessee — and there are ample neusoi^ • 
why different materials and forms of construction shd^ 
be had recourse to. Cisterns may be placed at the 
of a building, and |o arranged that a large body of water • 
may, in case of accident from fire, be poured rapidly abd 
forcibly downward. In such a case as this it is. highly 
necessary that great strength, combined with ci^pafattve 
lightness and facility of attachment, should be possessed 
by the arrangement. Galvanised sheet-iron, angled and 
gtrdered, is perhaps the best material that^ could be em-* 
ployed.' , It not unfrequently happens that a cavity 
excavated in the earth beneath some back-kitchen ^floor 
is made use of as a chamber for the spring-up of water. 

In such a situation as this, iron would be inapplicable, 
i and it is therefore usual to employ brickwork evenly covered 

with Romi^tn cc- 


recommended, 
that is by laying 
on and smooth- 
ing down. 

Scraping and 
pushing m the 
clay will some 
times be neces- 
sary ; but they 
sliould always^c 
avoided if possi- 
ble. Tlic form 
having been at- 
tained, it will be 
necessary to give 
a good surface to 
the whole. After 
long practice 
this can be done 
almost entirely 
by the thumb ; 
but the beginner 
will require some 
mechanical aid. 



ment. Tt is a 
very common 
custom to t>laco 
cisterns of mo- 
derate capacity 
on liie outside 
of dwelling- 
houses, where 
they are mount- 
ed on brickworit 
supports, and 
protected from 
the intru'sion 
of foreign sub- 
stances by a 
small roof. This 
is probably the 
most common 
form of cistern 
usedinthiscotm- 
try ; and, without 
question, the 
best material lor 
its construedon 


Let him take a small piece of coarse cotton is cut and planed slate, as produced at the Delabole and 
stockihg (which will have a kind of ribbed texture), some other of our great slate quarries. So admirably is this 
wet it slightly, wrap it round his thumb, and pass it stone adapted for use in the arts, that it is worlw^ with 
fitanly over the clay ; the resuB will be a generally greatest ease with the saw, plane, chisel, and drill. Huge 
smooth surface, but marked with ribs from the texture planks — as they may be called — of clean blue slate arc first 
of the stocking. To remove these marks the sponge reduced to the required size and thickness by saws and 
must be mad^ damn but not wet, ahd dabbed gently planes driven by engine-power. They are then measuret^ 
auid regularly over the model. The smaller parts, which ruled, grooved at the edges, fitted together with rods, 
cannot well be got at in these processes, Wilt only remain which arc nutted and screwed at their ends. The^e bars 
• tu be finished. They will look hard and crude from the pass through holes, drilled for their reception, outside the 
tools, and' must softened down with the hog-hair and joining groove or rabbet, thus admitting of the five 
catnd-hair brushes; the mask will then be completed, pieces constituting the cistern (viz., the two sides, tv^o 
In the earlier operations it will be well to keep the ends, and bottom) being cither put together or taken 
model almost as moist as the clay before use ; later, as : apart by the use of .1 common nut-spanner. Every 
the wptk is nearly finished, it should be *allowcd to | cistern of this kind has a raatchTjnark cut on each of its 
*tnsdome a Ittik harder, but it should never become very ; pieces, and the contents in gallons painted on the outside, 
hard* VVSjgpever necessary, water may be sprinkled on | Lead cisterns wc have already referred to as Ixiing highly 
^ wUh the sponj|le ; and* between the intervals of work the | objectionable as reservoirs for the reception of water 

should be covered with a wet cloth ; if it is left | tended for either drinking ior cujjnary purposes. As a 
for Inaiiy successive days. It should also be wrapped in | lining for a closet- cistern, or in situations where rain-water 
a piecd of oil-cloth., ; is stored up for washing, gardening, or general cleaning-up 

$omemay imagine t)iat?,for a first attempt, the subject i purposes, lead answers well enough. Do not, howtiver, 
we Bavd .suggested is too (Sfficult ; but years »f experi- ! allow water so coJiected on any pretence to be either xna^ 
ence in the practical teaching ©f modelling liave con- • use of in th<sk kitchen, or given to horses, cattle; poidtty^ cfr 
^ vi^;>vfd us' that this ts not the case, the forihs, although doj?s. When barrels are used to contain water intended 
and beautiful, being simple and readily unde t stood. ' for general household use, they should be first wall scraj^d 

t • 
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ori ^he inside, and then be carefully lined with a Uiick 
^ coating of clean, well-*melted pitch. An unpleasant taste 
be corainunicatcd to the water for a snort time, but 
this is greatly decreased Iby the use of a good-si^ed 
cabbaj^-net full of Mcharcoal. This should have a stone 
placed in it, in order to make it sink. Fasten a 
, string to its top; let it hane at about the centre of 
the cask ; lay a stick across the top of the barrel, and 
fasten your string to its middle ; your charcoal-h^t Avill 
thuis b^ au&pendcd just at midVatcr, where it should 
r remain until all taste and smell of pitch has passed 
awuy. No portion of the water-supply arrangements of 
our cities and towns is so generally — we might even sa>, 
almost unj^ersally-^dcfective and wasteful as that con- 
structed to regulate the flow of water through closets ; 
and it. is because the majority of mechanical arrange- 
ments made use of for this purpose arc more or less 
inefficient that householders are compelled, in self- 
defence, to fasten up the flush-plug, and allow ‘a large 
quimtity of water to be expended, wlieii, by proper me- 
chanical adjustment, enough water to meet sanitary re- 
quirements is suffered to run, whilst wasteful expenditure 
is entirely prevented. 

A modification of the improved water-valve and cup- 
float, descrit^ in our last paper, has been lately ap- 
plied no this purpose by a very well-known provincial 
firm, This plan is as follows i—A reference to the 
annexed illustration will show at a glance the manner in 
which the wjiole arrangement is carried oifi. Unlike the 
majority of contrivances constructed for flushing pur- 
poses, the new “Economiser,” as it is called, governs 
expenditure and influx at the same time, by a system of 
belli floating and sinking power. The cistern to which it 
is attached is constructed in compartments, so that the 
time (a "minute or thereabouts) which is occupied in re- 
storirtg the balance of the contrivance, after pull on the 
lever-chain, M, is made, must pass before the flushing 
ceases^ The bulk of the stream thus poured down being 
regulated by the size of the orifice X is amply sufficient 
to clear all the pipes and tubes thoroughly without 
allowing the least waste to take place. 

A reference to the annexed illustration and the letters 
used to indicate the particular parts of the arrangement, 
will at once serve to explain the mode of construction and 
operation of this simple and useful arrangement : — A is a 
cast-iron cistern, divided into two compartments ; 11 the 
flushing compartment ; c the supply : the whole being 
about j 6 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 12 inches 
deep. In compartment c the “Economiser” valve i) 
and cylinder E are fixed ; while in compartment r. a 
flushing- valve, r, through which an air-tube, g, passes, is 
fixed. From this joint a connection is made with the 
closet. H is a valve fixed to the partition, and com- 
municates with the flushing compartment u. JCach valve 
ft' acted upon by means of the W'eigbtcd lever K K. liy 
drawing down this lever at M, the valve F is raised and 
the valve h' closed. The water in compartment n, passing 
through the aperture X, flushes the closet. On releasing 
the lever, tlie opposite action takes place — the valve F 
closes and the valve H opens, admitting the reserve 
{supply contained in compartment c into the flushing 
compartment n, while the “ Economiser ” left to its oivn 
■ free and certain action, supplies the deficiency to the 
reserve. this arrangement it is evident that "the lever 
cannot be fixed, in such a position as to cause a constant 
^ |6w of water down the flush-jiipe into the closet ; before 
r Wic flush-valve is openhd, the valve if is closed, and the 
" ' $l^pply from the reserve cut oft" ^o obtain a second 
. '{pushing, the cistern must be allowed to f^l in the ordinary 
manner. Our next paper will treat pf the Supply of 
cisterns, &c., so situated as not to be replenished from 
accumiiiatijons of water stored up by public compai^es 
and Carrie^ through underground tubes and pipes. 
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apoplexy: < 

The word is derived from i:wo Greek words— by 
means of; nKnirtrut, to striket-because those attaclfed 
often fall dow n as if from a blow. 

Symptoms , — Tigs ordinary features of the diseas^arc a 
sudden loss of flbnsciousness, unattended with any conr 
vulsion ; the breathing is laboured and heavy, and the 
face generally flushed. The patient falls suddenly down. 
The loss of consciousness may not be complete ; 
and in this case speech may be lost or only impaired. 
One side will be more or less paralysed. 

There arc many variatior.s in the ♦vay in which the 
attack comes on. For example, the patiefit may at 
first look pale, and the los.s of consciousness may be 
gradual, and not sudden. In this case there is apt 
to be vomiting. Again, there may be some amount of 
convulsion, or working of the arm or leg of one side. 
The important thing for people to know is the differ- 
ence between apoplexy and drunkenness, and between 
apoplexy and faintness. It is common in the streets 
and in police-stations to treat a man with apoplexy 
as if he were “ only drunk.” And in a country where, 
alas ! men are too often seen detjply drunk in the streets, 
it is not so remarkable that this mistake should be made. 
It is not always easy to distinguish between drunkenness 
and dpoplexy. Drinking tends to produce apoplexy, and 
then a man may he both drunk and the subject of 
apoplexy. The guiding points arc the smell of drink and 
the account of persons wlui know' the patient, and the 
fact that drunken persons are generally so profoundly 
asleep as not to allow of being roused. Between apopltycy 
and faintness the points of distinction affc principally 
these. A faint person is pale ; the breathing is quiet, 
not noisy, as in apoplexy ; the pulse can scarcely be fell 
at the wrist, whereas in apoplexy it is apt to be full. 
Apoplexy occurs for the most part in elderly persons, 
and in men ; faintness in younger persons, especially 
w'^omen, and when*in close places. 

Causos of Apoplexy,-' The occurrence of apoplexy in a 
person generally .shows that there is .something wrong in 
the walls of the blood-vessels of the head. They have lost 
their healthy elasticity— become too soft or too hard — and 
given way instead cf expanding when a little extra pres- 
sure w'as put upon It is not so much that people 

have short necks or|,mg onci«as that they have unsound 
blood-vessels. This is worth ei'erybody’s knowing ; for 
while people canrtol alter the length of their necks, they 
can — so great is the control of people over their health — 
do a good deal to kcop their blood-vessels sound or to 
spoil their blood-vessels. Let us give, then, a few hints 
to people w'ho rear apoplexy ; whose father or mother per- 
haps have had it ; ,or who have lived hard, and have some 
warnings of it, such as dizziness, slight loss of memory, 
slight paralytic. attacks, and the like. Let nobody think 
that there is any reason why he should die of a^plexy 
because his father did. Doubtless it is sometimes here- 
ditary ; but a great deal Can be done* to prevent the 
development of hereditary diseases. The points to be 
aimed at to prevent apoplexy arc a regular life, free from 
all excess ®r intemperance. Excess in eating or drink- 
ing is very bad for persons with any tendency to apo- 
plexy. Anything which loads the blood with ^ophol or 
strong animal food tends to produce thn? ivi’^ition ot 
the blood-vessels which leads to apoplexy. So, persons 
with this tendency should d^ink very little, and cktrS, 
or, at most, very weak sherry and water should bp their 
stimulant } and teetotalism, if (fhey are not weak or very 
much ja<^, should be tricdl^ An occasional dinner of 
fish or fowl w'ill be beneficial Suppers should* Be light. 
Sleep should be regulafly taken, and neither too iQuch 
nor too little. Probably of the two extremes the nlSrc 
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f:onimo.i now-a-dh^s is too little. ^Exercise' in the open 
air, and healthy, well-ventilated rooms, especially slecp- 
injj-roorns, if Slso important. Care and worry— things j 
very difficult to avoid in this world — should be avoided ' 
as much as possible. Attention to these points will 
greatly tend to preserve the healthy, condition of the 
blood-vessels and other parts of tlie 'l)©dy, on the in- 
tegrity of which safety from apoplexy ^depends. Wo 
need not add that nothing tight about the neck should 
be worn, if what wc have said be true, we need not 
say that much Winking, much eating, indolence, and in- 
activity, horror of the fresh air, and love of close, w^arm 
rooms, are the ways by which apoplexy is to be produced. 

Treatment — Thif, of course, is a nwtlerfor a medical 
man. But sumosing a person to be attacked with apoplexy, 
his head and shoulders should be raised, his necktie, 
and any other tiglit garment, should be unloosed. And 
nothing more should be* done till a doctor arrives. 

Prospects of the Case . — Recovery may be quick from 
this condition, or it may be gradual, or death may result 
in a few minutes, or hours, or days, l.et the nature of 
the disease be considered, and all this variety of result 
will be understood. The disease consists in the breaking 
of a blood-vessel, and the escape from it of blood. If the 
blood is in great quantity, and in the central parts of the 
brain, death will probably result ; if it is in small quantity, 
and the escape of more is prevented by quietness, this 
blood will be absorbed and consciousness will return, 
and any whnt, of power in the .side will gradually be 
supplied. It w'ill easily be understood that wdien blood 
escapes into the brain it tears it up. If there is much 
of this, even if the blood itself l>c abjiorbed, some 
paralysis is likely to remain. Of course, when an attack 
has once happened it is not apt to happen again. 
In order to prevent this, the same precautions should be 
taken as wc have described for preventing a first attack. 

ASTH.’STA- 

Asthma is a disease in whicli bad bieathing comes 
c)n in somewhat^ 'Severe sudden atiacks, characterised 
bv a loud wheezing noise. It is a spasmodic disease, 
that is to say, the muscular fibres surrounding tlie small 
bronchial tubes, through which the air passes to the lungs, 
contract, and so diminish .the calibre of the bronchial tubes, 
often to an exccs.sive fineness, which m.'dvcs breathing pain- 
ful, difficult, and very noisy. These aj|iick.s of spasmodic 
breathing arc sometimes occ;jsiancd IJ' something in the 
air that irritates the passages. Some substances in the 
air will excite a lit of asthma in some# people — such as 
ipecacuanha. 'I’lic writer knows a patient in whom the 
odour of a linseed poultice often exjites asthma. It is not 
always the clearest air that suits the patient best, for people 
troubled with asthma have been known to breathe better 
in the atmosphere of St. Chles’s than at Hampstead. On the 
other hand, pcoi)le that have scarcely bc<?n able to breathe 
in the more crowded parts of London Ivivc got well on 
Hampstead Heath. Sometimes asthma isl:)rought on by 
Excitement, or emotion of any kind, as fear, love, &c. 

’ Sometimes it is brought on by Jieavy suppers, by indigestible 
or irritating food The writer knows a medical m.an who has 
cured himself of a liability to asthma in the night by either 
not taking any supper, or only a very light one. disease 

is more common in men than w'omen ; it is often hereditary. 

^yinpt(^ns . — The sight of a person with asthma is very 
characterisfM , There, is quite a gasping for b'-eath, the 
•eyes staring, the breathing accompanied by a loud or a fine 
wffee^ing noise, and the patient assuming a peculiar posi- 
tion — H standing, f)robably having his hands resting on the 
back of a chair ; if sitting, leaning slightly forward, w ith the 
hands knees, the *11101*11 open and greedy of air. 

'I’hc lipST will become livid o^blue if the breathing is not 
^soon relieved. Attacks often comft on in the night. 

Treatment^-- A medical man should be .sAit fiv, but 
^for^he arrives a few things ^ay be done calculated to 


relieve the patient. Plenty of air should be admitted j{o 
the room. If indigjestible food has been taken, a stimulat- 
ing emetic may be given, as half an ounce of mustard in hot 
water. After the operation of tliis, or at once, if an emetic 
is not judged jiecossary; a cup of strong coffiee ittay be 
administered, A strong mustard jdaster may be applied 
to tlie chest. Various substances, smoked or inhaled, have 
the power frequently of relieving the fit of asthma. Among 
the most homely of these is the smoke of burnt nitre paper, 
that is of brown paper dipped in a strong solution ofvsalt- 
pclrc (nitrate of potash) and dried. The smoke of this 
burnt paper often relieVes the asthmatic attack. $0 dots 
a pipe of tobacco, especially in those not accustomed to 
take it. Medicated cigars, loo, are prepared ^(br these 
attacks, especially cigars of Stramonium and of Datura 
Tatula. 'Phesc should only be taken under medical advice, 
but they arc often singularly useful. * 

.All these failing, the asthmatic patient should try change of 
air. Nobody can tell him what air will suit him lx:st, for the 
disease is so capricious, that somciinics it is benefited by 
an air that one would expect to be injurious. But the cfiTect 
of change of air is often magical, and this remedy often 
succeeds when all others fail. As :\ general rule the patient 
in taking a change of air should go to an atmosphere 
entirely different from that in which he is living.* Anything 
wrong in the general health should be put right. -The 
asthmatic should live regularly and simply, and, as far as . 
possible, he should live in the atmosphere that suits him 
the best. (See Pronchitts.) ^ 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— X. 

THE GAMn OF WHIST {cOPltiHUed). 

Playmg out of Turn . — If the third player play before 
the second, the fourth is entitled also to play before his 
partner. If the fourth play before the second, the latter 
may be called on by his adversaries either to wun or to lose 
the trick, as they may deem advisable. 

licvokin^i^. — A revoke is committed whenever a player 
docs not follow a suit, although he b<^lds a card of it in 
his hand. The penalty for every revoke is the loss of 
three tricks, which the opponents may take either — i, by 
adding three to their own scope ; 2, by deducting three 
from the score of the revoking side ; or 5, by taking three 
tr/c/'s from the revoking player and adding them to their 
own. In the latter case, the penalty may sometimes 
amount to even more than the loss of three. ‘ For 
instance, if the revoking party have made the odd trick, 
their opponent.*), by taking three tricks and adding them tc^ 
theii own six, countthree themselves towardsgame, and make 
the others lose one, thus making a differeucc to the score of 
four in all. This is a point on which misunderstanding pre- 
vails, c\'eu among pr.'ictised players ; but the law is as vwc 
havehcre stated it. The penalty for a revoke is counted befor# 
either tricks or honours. A revoke may be recalled before 
the revoking player has play.:d lo the following trick, but 
not after : and a player is allowed to ask his partner if In; 
is sure he has not a card of that suit. The tricks playqji 
during a hand may be searched, on its completioTi, to 
establish evidence of the revoke ; but the penalty cannot 
be claimed after the cards arc cut for the next deal. 

Here we must end oui abstract* of tlie laws, which we 
believe will be found sufficient for the family circle ; but 
persons requiring further information as to mcc points 
which occasionally arise, and the code by which they are 
to be met, will find it in the iiuthoritics before alluded to. 

STNGLI^AND DOTJULE DUMnV. ♦ 

The game of “ dumby'* is an invention for the benefit of 
pcTsons who desiiti to play whist; but cannot make up the 
requisite party of four persons. Single dumby is played 
by tlirco, and double dumby by two! The cards in each 
case are dealt out as in the regular game* and *the same 
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le dumby oitc baad is aiv^usement All pecsi 
^ l^yeis ciittiite to I into the petfontianre 


partner "sts WB ^ his own. The game of *^iuinby, nai i^ith folding d 
eithier i&asev ^ infenor to ths^t of whist in its usual form , a screen or cui 
but it is otosidered useful practice, and single dumby lareci should 
much mterest and amu^ment. audience , the 


ate observed ; but m dumby one hand is SHnnsement All pet$OR% old or youngs be brought 

exposed the U 3 ^ ^ l^yeis cuttnlg to^ into the petfonnanre m paiticulkr scenwi; if they arc 
decide who shall wst i^o dumby’’ as Ins Jiartacr dMosed to euiter into Ihe.pastaikt 

pisiy lbs casdSf endm dottbte^dubiby, each pf the lie first thing hecossw mtte 

dkycfs has thus to jcondudhlhe game of a suppowtitioua cHM-adcs are to be enacted.^ The omfMy pan of roottib 
partner "as wiB ^ his own. The game of *‘^c£umby/* in i^ith folding doom^ of a oair umich may be sepstrated by 
oase^ is inmnor to that of whist in its usual form , a screen or curtslnji i$ well adapted to due purpose. The 
but it is cbnsidered useful practice, and single dumby largei should be devoted to the getMUb* company or 
Ol^eQiisUy aflb^ much mterest and amu^ment. audience , the smaller being the arena in which the per*' 

formances take place Dmang the pruMrabon of the 
COMICAL OOMTINATIOMS chaiadc, ajid between Us different acene^he doors are 

JflbS Ifi a gaote which ran be made a source of con- closed , ahd, m order to prevent the spectators feeling 
siclMl^ meriiment and amusement by a party of yout^ ' the intervals irksome, it is wcQ /or sotne one to 
wH) have some skill, lioweici slight, m drawing, volunteei a little performance on the piano, or foi 
tf is not known under .any especial name, md it is played ordinary conversation to go on as if nothing were 
m tfie Ibllowmg way —Those engaged in it axt jound the expected 

CAoh IS supjihcd with a meet of wnting-psuper Ihe perfoimars, retiimg, •nnee among themBdves as 
ioldra''mto^thice parts, and a lead pencil. In the first to the word which shall be the subject of Jtlie clnirade 
plhce each i^etches a head and neck— that of a man or As a lulc, words of two syllables are best , foi these, 
WofnaxL 01 thit of some inlonor O'equiring thiee scenes m ah 

mmalf taking caic tliat his neig^ Aie found 

hour does not see what he has quite long enough both b} the 

donUf^ Then each le-fcdds the paper, performers and by the spectators 

sb ail to hide his or her sketch , guess their meaning 

buf Jpavea mdications of where the As wc ha'\eintiiiiited,cach syllahh 

neck IS on the lihmk paii of the nf the uord chosen should be 

|»lper which is*<plcl|id over h The complete in itwlf, a^id < ipablc 

papoisrtitili change hands ill round, •• Of complete cxpic'.sion m thi 

ind rath pfoceeds 10 sketch a body ^ ^ hitlr diimi or iiantomimc ubich 

lor the head he has not steil When jm h is to be i c pi esenled I ai Itlc heel 

thib ta^ been accomplished, the Mir ^ puns and <h tortious of linguage 

papCYS arc again re-folded as b< JBjIv ( ^ » *" ^enelally inadmissible, as 

foie, another change takes place, JS\\ ^ '^ 1 , ( y ^ • not aWoidini; .i hiir chince to the 

and all prc.eccd to supply legs fur JR j opposite sick or to tlie company 

tl^ bodies they have nut seen, just 2 jjSmm uho (ompii-t the audit net, to 

adr brfore tliey stipphed bodies for » Msfe-wa^ fe . guess the wotd uhich the «‘ccius 

thst heads they had not seen When IT v LJ A I dcsij.nal to lomcy, but 1 h< 

all this has been done, another BIMm siinpK doubling of a consonint 

change of papeis takes place, and nfsl as whetc 'in i, expressed by the 

thjann each u rites the n.ime sup- Bfflg lepicsimtation of an ^ mn,” oi the 

posed to belong to tliL figuie thus War Wll bccasionil addition of a vowel 

cunouidy compounded, aftei which ^ ^ Pffl jRl% ubuh doc.» not iffcct the sound, 

the papers arc unfolded, and the H |3 iBt * pi^'t)lots," is pufcctly 

lOsuit 1 $ usutdly sticecs5i\c bursts ^ allowable and this hint will fui 

of laughter at the oddness oi ab- oui readers witli a key to 

surdity of the combinations For j the S9lution of many chaiades 

instance, A draws the head (j), * which at first may appear very 

B the body (2), C the legs Pig i purding. 

i3); the result of which, when As examples of woids, mostly 

unfolded, may te some such absurdity us if» shown I of two syllables, fiom^ which a smction may be made, 
in Fig. 1. wo ivdl ipve the following — 


ACna> GHAHADUS. 

4 Acted charades^ in which syllables and words are re^ 
presenud by short dramatxt scenes or tableau v, are a 
asb&efa ia\enuan, and rank among the most attractive 
of m-door amusements They require no great ait 
Ig, the ptrformance, and a little practice will enable 
ally family circle to get them up, when they know kpw 
to set about it A word is chosen, oi two or more 
syllables,, cai h of which has a disiuict meaipog , these 
syllables file then represented, in their older, by 
action, either with 01 without dialogue, .md aftei wards 
^ the entire word is cxpicssed m the same way, the 
spectatois beitig expected to guess what each scene has 
ji^presented 

^ The company should pioperly be' dnidtcl into two 
j^ics, each Mde in turn perfonamg 1 cliaiade, 01 
tfiskinx? Its pcmtratmn to delect, the wud on which the 
performance of the other side was founded Hut if there 
%e many persons present, the b» tier plan 1 to >eJect a 
few from the eompaiVy to foim skUs, and <ach will thus 
relmc tbi other in C5cm.nbutin^» ariivolv to the general ’ 


Almshouse Bndewell 
Altar (alhtar) (■ abbage 
Aitfid (.'iuid(y)<KU 

Backgammem Carmine 
Bagpipe Clir|>et 
itatidage Catcall 
Bsmdbex C ateipdlar 
‘■Bargain Chairman 
Beefeater Checkmate 
Bellinau Childhood 
Birthday Cornice 
Blaeksmidi Cottage 
Blackstoiie ( ounterpine 
Count 01 part 
BlundeibusH Omirtdup • 
Boatswain e < oxeomb 
Bondage Ci osspa leh 


Farewell 

fireworks 

Footpad 

Gooseberry 

(vunpowder 

Uamlet 

Hammock 

llimdcuff 

Helpmate 


Miiffia(n) 

Npsegay 

Outfit 

Pancake 

Patch work 

Patriot 

Pilgnm 

Fi(e)lot 

Postboy 


Cornice Hornpipe 

Cottage IJostige 

( ounterpine Idol 
Count 01 part Innkeeper 


Honeymoon Rest oiation 


Bootjack 

Bncdet 

ISreaKiast 

Brickbat 

BndccaJfi* 

Bitdegtoom 


Ciosspaleh 

Cutlas«i 

1 lew drop 

Donkey 

Earwig 

h^eglass 


t TewVlmrp 
Tovial 
Keyhok 

Madcap 
Mogpto 
M estimate 
Milksop 


I amioofl , Mu.{«)take 


Ringlets 
Saucebox 
^ii^uhck 
‘ SnOfbox 
Spinster 
Sweelhakut 
Telltale 
Imiepiece 
Toify)ltt.. 
UpdiS 
Wardrobe 
Walchnn& ^ 
Welcomed 
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HOUSEHOLD -DECORATIVE ART. 

FEATHER SCREENS {contlHlfcd). 

In Speaking of the kinds of birds best adapted for being 
manufactured into screens, we can only give the general 
rule that all birds which have naturally^ rapid 
flight form good subjects, their wing-l«ithcrs 
being strong and stiff, and not liable to get * 
spoilt. The owl, for instance (to lake a case 
of an opposiUr character), is not so well i 

suited for a screen as a pigeon or a duck, for, 1 

though he has a beautiful sprc:ad of wing- Bi 

feathers, and with Jiis large bead and eyes will 1| 

form a noble screen, yet the suftnehs and U 

delicacy of his feathers, so necessary fur liis || 

silent flight, renders the screen lie may be 1 

transformed into, very' easily soiled by dust (at . U 

least in the neighbourhood of London), and ^ ; 

spoilt by handling. All the hawk- tribe, on the jl 

other hand, arc excellent; the l.irge brilliant 
eye and short htuiked beak being very efl’cctive ! ^ 

(see Fig. 2 ) ; and llieir wing-feathers, being 
strong, arc of a tolerably hard material, thtaigh 
not nearly so hard and durable as those nf the I 

wild duck, widgeon, or any of the numberless 5 

duek-tribc. So far, indeed, a.s the shape, s 1 

strength, and colouring of the is concerned, 1 

the duck- tribe arc by far the best subiects for ® 

St reens that wc know of ; but when we remember f’ig 

llu‘ dil'fjrulties 

of making ^ 

their long 
m*( ks and not 
al\\a>s beau- 
tiful bills as- 
sume a grace- 
fui altitude, wc 
return iit once 
to the opinion 
with which we 
started, that 
the rate of 
pigeons (so far 
Ih ilishliirds 
are concerned) 
hears off the 
palm of gene- 
ral eapabiliiy. 

In London, 
however, it is 
very diflieult 
to get pigetvi's 
that are worth 
any tiling ; tlie 
tame pigeons 
at the poul- 
Terers' shops 

■ iJt-'ing gene- 
rally (and our 
readers pro- 
bably know 
.that they 
should al- 

yoVs* 

• birds that have 

oi?ly jtheir first ^ ^ Fi;f. a. -n 

coat on,(if they • 



London in perfect condition. Owing, however, to tiie 
size of the bill in the larger sorts, we prefer the smaller 
for making screens, and shall presently give the result 
of our experience .in dealing with a teal, as compared 
with the directions previously given in the case of the 
pigeon. 

Jn selecting any bird for making a screen, 
whether fnmi the poulterer’s shop orfrom the do vc- 
cot of a farm-house or elsewhere, the ma’ ’ ■ points' 
are, to see that plumage is good, the quill-lc.u hers 
Ifiw of the wing fully developed and perfect ju 

will graduated lengths, and (if the bird is dead) iliat 
mllh leathers of the neck have not been damaged 

Wjih by the dislocation that is usually reported to. 

WjffA But in selecting a lame pigeon there arc other 

points to be attended to ; this is caused ky the. 
varit'ty of colouring, wdiich (though il adds to the 
value of the pigeon-race for making screens) is 
cry often not equally dislnbutcd. For instance, 
tuie wing may have the three first quill -feathers 
white on one .side, while on the other side four 
or ti^■e may be of this colour, or, perhaps, a 
single dark one may form the first quill -feather, 
NM and IhLii three white ones. These MTcgularities 
^ will much interfere with the beauty of lyour 
screen, jf not noticed in time, and though tliey 
m.xy sometimes Ijc counteracted by painting, 
this not (Ttcn suecessful. Gcncr.illy spciik- 
■ ^ ing, a pigeon with quite w’hite q^ill-fc athers 

hlioul'.i be re- 
jL‘<:ti‘(i, as It is 
seldom tliat 
they aic so 
clean a-i not 
to show stmic 
traces of tliit 
at the points, 
.ind the slate, 
fawn, {'!' grey 
colon r e d 
pigeons, iire 
general I y 
much more 
beau t if 111 1 5 " 
marked in 
other resjiects. 
From this it 
will be nten 
lliat it hy 
means follows 
that tht> pri'p 
tiest ])igeori 
that walks 
1 ^. about (an* 
vi picks up the 
peas you Jia\ l 
tnticed liii'g 
down 

will fonn llu' 
h.'iTul ".01 nest 
ficreen. W'e 
must liere siiy 
a won! oi- two 
as lo tlic time 
of year when 

■HE HAW’c. • ^ l;imc pigeons 

ought to be in 


have got all their feathery); and even if an old biid full feather, and ^vC say oughts beeau.v: they ofteli 
should ,bc found anufligst* them, or the wilij pigeon upset all one’s Calculations by moulting at irregular 
^liould‘be selected, the chanihes are that tliey have been I times, the result, • no doubt, of domestication, and the 
" 1^0 mangled in the killing or carriage as to be useless for j nuircrous fifmilies they rear in the course of each >e.ir. 
oup purpose. Wild ducks, widgi on, pintail?, toai, and I Ju'flr before, antf during the beginning of the breeding 
jUieAuids of ducks can, however, be readily ifbumed in • season, they w'ill generally be fouJid to have* no short 
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g ithers, and therefore to be most fit for the purpose we' 
ve in view ; but, of course, breeders do not like supply- 
(i^ you at this season, even if you were: hard-hearted 
enough to kiU a pigeon during his honeymoon, or when he 
had become the head of a young Many birds, 

however, of two years old (and they should not be less) 
win be found in good feather till August or September, 
when family considerations will not interfere with your 
choice. Wild birds are usually in their best plumage 
late in the shooting season, but as the amateur need not have 
%py voice in the time or manner of thehr death, I shall say 
nothing further on this subject 
Of other British , birds suitable for screens, there are 
probablywmmbers thal we do not know, and many others 
that we might mention, notably, black game, woodcock, 
curlew, gulb, and sea-birds of numerous sorts. Of wild 
pigeons, the prettiest screen we have made was from a stock 
dove XColwnba anas)^ the metallic colouring on the fearers 
of the neck being particularly effective, and the wings beau- 
tifully shaded. A teal in perfect plumage. Fig. 3, is (as pro- 
.bably our readers well know) a most beautiful little bird, 
and in making a screen of one, we recommend the following 
variation from the plan of operations already given, when 
dealing with a pigeon. In skinning the neck it will be 
found impossible to stretch it sufficiently to let tlm head 
come through, and it must therefore be slit or cut through- 
out its entire length- This cut is ntost conveniently made 
in the course of skinning, and should commence from the 
centre of <the back and run up the back 'pf the neck and 
head sufficiently far to let the head 
come through without difficulty. 1 
prefer 4:he back of the neck for this 
cut, because tlie feathers naturally 
meet and form a ridge there, which 
hides the subsequent stitches^ but, 
of course, tlie intended posture of the 
bird may render it more desirable to 
make the cut up one side or in front 
When the skuU has been prepared, 
and the feathers redmwn over it, the 
Wire to 5iii)^pdTt the nock should be 
wrapped round, to within about two 
with wool, to a size similar to 
the bird, and then be inserted 
through the skull, leaving the end projecting, as a 
handle to assist in bringing the bird to its proper posture 
when placed on the board. The skin of the neck should 
be veiy slightly anointed with the arsenical soap, as it is 
almost impossible to prevent some of the feathm from 
^ getting soiled in some degree, and (he cut must then be 
sewn up. This requires a good deal of patience, as the 
feathers are constantly getting cauglit by the thread, and 
seem to be possessed % a persistent idea that they are 
^wanted to add to the stuffing m the neck. The best stitch 
for this kind of work is found to be that well known* to 
schoslboys Whq have covered tennis-balls, and which is 
sometimes adopted in lacing w walkii^-boots \ «>., passing 
'in the needle always from toe under side each edge 
^ternatcly of the parts to be brought together ; by this 
means the skin is not so likely to tear, and the feathers 
more easily coa.vcd into their proper places as you 
proceed. 

So much for the head, which in other respects, with the 
nungs, is treated in tlie same way as before mentioned in 
the case of a pijreon. But when the screen has to be made 
up, it will probably he foi^nd that, owing to the narrow 
earpanse of the wings, they would appear to be too small 
4br the bead, or, at riuy rate, that irmch of their beauty 
would be hidden under the breast-fcat^iers and their effect 
lost Instead, therefore, of gluing th(j|[n close itp to the 
♦ stick, as in the case of the pigeon, it wil^be found de- 
sirable to fix tiicm some distance apart at the basq. dis- 
nenaing^perhaps, altogether with the tie A, mentioned in 



sharpened, fhen 
inches of its point, 
, the naked neck of 


a former article (see 4 ^ig. 4, page 269)^ dud instead of the 
appearance there pretented when one wing is affixed, it 
will be as in Fig. 1, page 321. It will be sAn tliat to effect 
I tills, the millboard must be made proportionately larger, 
and so long as it is covered by the breast-feathers, the 
I wider it always is the better. It should also be somewhat 
stouter than in the case of a bird whose wings are brought 
close up to the stick, or what is perhaps better, the addi- 
tion of a piece of miljiboard, to be glued and tied to the 
inside of the wings after tlicy are fixed, to correspond with 
the piece attached to the stick. This*^rrangement will 
leave a larger space to cover in the inside of the wings, and 
for this purpose both the tail and the wing coverts may be 
brought into use. The under side of^the tail of this bird 
especially should be made use of, as it is very pretty. 

Should anyliglU-coloured feathers of a bird become soiled 
with blood, either from the effocts of being shot, or unskil- 
ful management in skinning, or be stained with dirt, they 
may be cleaned in the following manner; — Paint the parts 
aifected with a soft brush and warm water, till they are 
soaked through, without, however, ruffling the feathers, and 
then sprinkle them thickly over with dry whitening (such 
as is used for cleaning plate), but powdered finely, and let 
it thotpughly dry on, then brush it off with a moderately 
stiff" brush, stroking the feathers the right way, and it will 
be found that most, if not all, the stains will have disap- 
peared, having been soaked up.by the whitening with the 
moisture. 

These few hints upon screens will be found useful in deal- 
ing with large bird^, such as sw'ans, herons, and other birds 
too large for hand screens, but which may be set up in the 
manner described, without a handle and affixed to a 
standard, like the old-fashioned banner screen ; but in 
dealing with such, it will probably be advisable to further 
Strengthen the wings by passing a strong wire up each of 
the piiion Joints, tying it securely to the elbow joints, and 
to change the millboard for a stout piece of w'ood. 

Wc wish it, however, to be distinctly understood that the 
wanton destruction of birds for this purpose is strongly to 
be. deprecated* There may always be found a large sup- 
ply of dead birds .40 select from, without having recourse 
to unnecessary cruelty. 


COOKING. 

J RIVER FISH. 

The boiiing of fish differs consider- 
ably, both in its object and the manner of effecting it, 
from the boiling of meat. In the latter it is often desired 
to get all we can out of it, and in cases where that is not 
the exact intention, s^ill what is got out is not necessarily 
lost to a family's consumption. In the former the object 
almost always is to keep all the nutriment we can inside 
^ article which is boiled ; and what does issue from it 
in spite of our precautions is, in England at least, wasted 
aand thrown aWky. 

Theoretically, therefore, all boiled fish ought to bg 
plunged into toiling water, to set the albqmcn and curd 
in its ffesh, and to fix in an insoluble form the particles ' 
which would have been dissolved in cold or tepid water. 
Practically, the rule must be observed with a certain 
degree ot laxity. If a very large and thick-set fish, as 
an unusually fine salmon or cod— or only the half of one 
-—be plunged in boiling water, as wull be^^cn in th 
section “ Eggs,” the heat penetrates its? ^fSBstance but 
slowly, the outside and the thinner - portions \vill,^.be*f 
overdone while the inside, near 'the bone will be still 
raw. The only means of obviating this is to. put the 
fish into UjfitW water, and geve^ it time to heal through' 
gradually before coming a boil. \Mien, » hwv€vj?f / . 
a large fish is scoi^cd or crimped ” (>^ heihcr’ alive 
dead) do\^ to the bone, as cod is often treated, it 
be set on the five in boiling w-atcr, as the scorigjf'hna 
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nearly the same efTect as if the f%h were boiled in slices 
or moderate-sised pieces, which ns often done now that 

large jointf" are out of fashion, and carving at a side 
table is in? The difficulties of cooking a very large, fish 
entire retaining all its proper qualities) are so 

great that a little display may be wisely sacrificed to 
securing a satisfactory amount of firmness and flavour. 
Flat fish, as tmrbot and brill, are rarely )o thick thiat they 
may not be put into boiling water at once. Halibut, if 
only on account of its sire, is mostly cooked in slices. 
Jolui Dory, wMch is not a fiat fish, although it is fiat, 
may be set on in cold water, whatever its size, as it takes 
a great deal of boiling, and is none the worse for being 
robbed of a little ef its strong and peculiar flavour. 

Ail fish, while boiling, should be skimmed as carefully 
as meat. Take it out of the water ^j'hen it is done 
enough, and keep it hot, if it has to wait, by leaving it on 
the fish-bottom, set diagonally across the fish-kettle, so as 
to receive its steam, and covered with a napkin dipped in 
the hbt boilings. 

For boiling carp, pike, , tench, and several ether river 
fish (especially those intended to be served whole cold\ 
as well as lobsters, crayfish, shrimps, prawns, and other 
cnistaceans, French cooks ofjten used a made-up liquor, 
which they call court-bouillon. We ourselves do not like 
and therefore do not recommend Certainly it covers 
any muddy flavour by overpowering all natural flavour, 
but it utterly spoils sweet and delicate fish, and, in dur 
opinion, is iruin for lobsters and shrimps. Neverthe- 
less, if the cook is requested to use it, she may thus 
make her 

Court-bouillon , — The cmantity — which must be enough 
to cover the fish well — will consequently depend upon its 
size. Take equal parts of vinegar, reel wine, and water ; 
add cloves, peppercorns, bay-lcavcs, thyme, parslev, 
marjoram, shalots, sliced carrots and onions, and salt. 
You may also add lemon-juice, and almost any aromatic 
that suits your fancy. Let these simmer and stew for an 
hour. The first time of using a couri-b^ouillon there is no 
need to take out the flavouring ingredients ; put the fish 
to them as they are. If it is to be eaten cold, take the 
kettle off the fire before it is quite done, and let the fish 
cool in the court-bouilliui. When you take the fish ou^ 
strain the liquor. It will serve several times, only it must 
be diluted with water every time of using, otherwise it 
would become too strong and coiftentraled. Oil and 
vinegar is the only sauce that is cu||Lomarily eaten with 
fish boiled in court “bouillon and served cold. 

77 ie i>almon , — ^We call the salmon a^iver fish because 
it is in rivers that it is most generally caught. The river 
also is its place of birth. But tlie sea is its home and 
its pasture-ground, to which it must return to renew 
the strength exhausted in its fresh-water revels, or die. 
In fact, it inliabits fresh and salt \Yatei's alternately. 
It spends its summer inland and its winter in the sea. 
Moreover, as the swallow returns to the ^)of or shed that 
gave it shelter, so does the salmon to the gravelly river's 
*l>ed where it first saw the light. This instinct involves 
important consequences. If all the salmon ascending a 
river are taken, that river will be henceforth salmonless. 
No stranger salmon, craising along the coast, will mistake 
that river's mouth for its own rivci''s mouth. #0 re-stock 
,the river young salmon must be reared in it, thence 
to find way to the sea at the proper age, in the 

certainty ^their coming, like curses and bad shillings, 
• back. This fact has been already taken advantage of 
wait, promise of good success. There ’werGino salmon in 
the Mediterranean ; consequently none could ascend the 
..Rhone and other rivers tl^t run into it. But salmon 
^red stt the FrcncTi piftcicuUural establisl^ent at 
Wunin^ie (close to the Swilfe frontier, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mle) have been turned dut into the jlhoae, and 
'Ihcra reason to hope that, after their descent to the 


sea, they have thriven so well on the shoals of sardines 
as to found a colony of Mediterranean salmon* They may 
find, however, a formidable opp^onent in the pourerful and 
gigantic tunny. A still more ai£ficult task appears to have 
been accomplished, namely, tlie naturalisation of this 
noble fish in several Australian rivers. Salmon is 
abundant, and. moreover, cheap, in Norway and some 
parts of Noith America. Here the price is kept up, 
and made pretty equal all over the country, by the 
successive- discoveries, first of packing it in icc, and 
secondly of railways. The penny-a-pound times, 
the refusals of proud-stomached apprentices and scrv«mts 
to eat salmon more than three times a week, are gone 
for ever. • 

In salmon you eat concentrated fish, which, indeed, is 
true of all fish that are exclusively piscivorous. We do 
not think the pike can in this respect be for one moment 
compared with the salmon. But in all questions of this 
kind tastes vary so widely and so frequently, that it is 
.almost dangerous to express an opinion positively. 

Salmon is in season from the beginning of February 
to the end of August ; cheapest in J uly and August. The 
fresher from the sea the better it is. A healUiy fish has 
bright silvery scales, small head, plenty of fat at the belly 
part, and fl<ish of the pleasing hue emphafically called 
“ salmon colour." On page 324 we give an engraving of the 
fish in good condition for the table, A shotten fish, that 
has remained too long in fresh water (sometimes called a 

black fish," on account of its dull dark leaden tint) ia, 
lank and gaunt, with a large lantern-jawed head, the gills 
infested with small white worms, the flesh flabby, pale, 
and unwholesome. The whole of the fish is re- 

pulsive, and anything but tempting JSfeo eat. We have 
never seen such exposed for sale (illegal) in England ; 
but on the borders of salmon rivers they are largely 
poached, and consumed by the poachers, during the close 
season. 

Boiled Salmon is sometimes sent to table with the scales 
left on it, for show, and to make the fish, or the piece 
ser\'ed, look bigger ; but we do not recommend the 
custom, which, in our eyes, has an uncleanly appearance. 
Moreover, when properly sealed the skin is not only eat- 
able but nutritious. Jf the fish has roe it may be either 
served with it, or — which is the more artistic practice- 
mixed willi lobster or anchovy sauce. If a middle-sized 
fish, or good piirt of a large one (seven or eight pounds), is 
to be served entire, the precautions above indicated must 
be observed. From thirty to forty minutes will not be 
too long to let it remain in the water after boiling. If 
its appearing on the table whole is not a condition that i^ 
insisted on, it will be better cooked by being cut across 
into handsome pieces of from two to three pounds each, 
and so plunged into boiling water, and boiled from twenty 
to thirty minutes. They can then be served side by sid|^ 
in their natural order and position in the fish. With a 
garnishing of fresh fennel or parsley they will maku quite 
as presentable a dish as one large piece, and will be much 
more equally and palatably done. In fact there is coii> 
siderable economy in avoiding the dilemma of either ovci*- 
doing the tliin parts or underdoing the thick in a large 
fish served entire. Cooks are mostly caught on the first 
horn of the dilemma, which causes both waste and dis- 
figurement. 

Any of the slices not used, removed from talfle whole, 
should be laid at once, and while still w^arm, in a dish 
with a rover (as a vegetable gr a paid dish), and covered 
with a mixture ol half vinegar, if ktrong, more if wciik, 
and half the boilings of the salmon skimmed. Ad4 
a few pepperconiji, put on the lid, let it stand in a cool 
place for twenty-fgur hours, and .you have capital pickled 
salmon. ^ * 

Boiled salmon* is so excellent, and its natural flavour 
reqfiires so little foreign aid, that it is quite able to hold its 
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own and maintain its ground with no other sauce than a 
bc^tful of good plain melted butter, the unadorned can vas 
6n which cooks embroider such a multitude and variety 
of other sauces. As melted butter— not butter melted — 
is one of the keystones of English cookery, we cannot 
give the formula at a more appropriate opportunity than, 
the present. 

. MaUiui Take a Itunp of butter the size of a 

hen's egg, cut it into tliree or four pieces, and work them 
' w|th a l^fe into as much as you can get them to take 
up of a dessert-spoonful of dour. Put them into a sauce- 
pan with ^three-quarters of a pint of cold water, keep 
stirring in^nc direction as they gradually melt, and dust 
in what remains of the flour. When they are well mixed, 
smooth, and the sauce boils up, it is ready for serving. 
*Or you may simply put the lump of butter in the sauce- 
pan with cold water, gradually dusting in the flour as it 
warms and melts. This rough-and-ready way requires 
careful management to prevent the flour from gathering 
into knots. Good melted butter, even if smooth, should not 
be too thick or pasty. It will acquire that condition by 
being kept waiting too long at the side of the stove. In 
that case you can easily thin it by the addition of more 
butter ^d'a little warm water. Another good accom- 
paniment to salmon is 

Mustard Sauce. — When your melted butter is on the 


it ; let it boil twenty minutes or half-an-hour. 8: rain oflf 
the boilings ; let them stand awhile to settle*; and with the 
liquor poured off (instead qf with water) make melted 
buifcr, being liberal with ^ butter. When it boils, j^ut 
in your prepared hnd picked lobster-flesh, and let it stand 
on the side of thf stove to warm through. If you have 
any salmon roef you may at the same time add it (pre- 
viously Rooked and separated into grains). Lobster 
sauce should be kept delicate in flavour, not high and 
pungent The value of Ude’s. advice, 44^ ever neglect 
to season your sauce ; without seasoning, the best 
cookery is good for nothing,’' entirely depends on the 
meaning of words. For “seasoning." read “flavour," 
and he is right ; for “ seasoning read “ spice/* and he is 
wrong. 

Any surplus lobster sauce, with the sauce reduced and 
thereby thickened, will make delicious lobster patties or 
bouMcs de komard. 

Mock Lobster Sauce . — Take cold turbot, not overdone. 
If you have no turbot, boil a thick fleshy sole. While 
hot, remove the meat from the bones, and let it cool. 
Smear the cold fish on both sides with essence of 
anchovies, or anchovy paste, or essence of shrimps. Cut 
it up, not too small, into dice and pieces resembling 
those which serve for real lobster sauce. Dust with a little 
very finely powdered sugar. Make your sauce itself 
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point of boiling, incorporate with it a small quantity of 
made mustard (not in powder) mixed with a dessert or 
tablespoonful of vinegar. The strength of this sauce 
must depend on the taste of the guests ; but it is better to 
underdo than to overdo the dose. It is best kept in the 
^ state of a delicate sauce-piquante, with just enough 
pungency for the palate to perceive it, without being able 
to decide to what seasoning to attribute it. Mustard 
sauce goes exceedingly well with boiled mackerel and 
with boiled or fried fresh herring. 

Anc/ieny Sauce is also orthodox with salmon. In- 
corporate with your boiling melted butter a couple of 
teaspbonfuls t>f essence of anchovies to make a saucc- 
boatful. You may make a similar sauce with essence of 
Shrimps ; but true shrimp sauce (containing the meat of 
the shrimps) is not usually served with salmon. The 
sauce for grand occasions i$ 

Lobster Sauce, — W.ash the lobster well before boiling, 
so as to cleanse it thoroughly from the sand or mud 
which is apt to adhere to it, especially if it be a hen- 
lobster with a nest of eggs under her tail. When cold, 
pick out the flesh of your lobster. If a fine one, you 
will probably reserve, the hi'^ndsomest pieces for a lobster 
salad or a Mayonnaise. The pickings and trimmii^s, 
•the interior of the head and of the i^mall claws, will sufl&e 
for your sauce. Separate them into pmall pieces ; dust 
them with a very little peppci or rayedne ; add 
•juice of a lemon ; and set them asidq Take the 
broken shell of the lobster; again see that it is^free 
grit j pound ol* break it up roughly in a mortar ; 
on tb 2 tire in a little more cold water than will cover 


exactly as if there were no deception in the matter. It 
will help you greaUy, if you can acid and mix with your 
ingredients a httlA lobster-roc previoufOy bruised in a 
mortar. This, if ypu have it, can be spared without loss, 
or even suspicion of loss, from a lobster salad or a 
Mayonnaise, ^foreover, having a lobster, you can boil 
the shells, as above directed, sind use the liquor to make 
your sauce. 1- inally,*throw in your disguised turbot or 
sole ; heat and serve. 

These little economies, like the turbot patties just 
indicated, cannot be justly sneered at as “ leavings 
they are merely the employment of extra supplies which, 
in any case, miht have a previous cooking, 

Salmon Steaks are cut, about an inch thick, out of thq^ 
middle or tail-end of the fish. Dry them between the 
folds of a napkin, dust with flour, fry with care that they 
do not stick to the pan ; or broil over a clear and gentle 
fire, wrapped in oiled or buttered paper. Serve with 
mustard luauce, if any ; or with a lemon to squeeze over 
them. . 

Kippered Salmon salted, smoked, and drie^is* cut into 
slices, and little more than warmed thro»gR^n the oven 
or before the fire, like red herring. Use mustard saueg, if» 
any, but non€ is needed. 

The Great Lake Trout and SalmoH* Trout are treated 
exactly in the same way as sality^n. The latter, however, 
especially, is a more delica^ and tender-fleshed, fish, and 
requires less time (for rauarweights) to cook, than salmouk 

River ^^7// are still more delicate. Small ones majr 
be frfbd broiled. Boil the finer specimens in s|]li; 'and 
water, acidulated while #iiill cold with a little vmegsfy 
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thrown in wl^en it is on’ the point of boiling ; they are soon l 
done (frooi five to ten minutes)^ and require careful 
watching and tender handlii^.' 

Potted Trout {Charr) is otlen merely a proof that the 
preparer has learnt the art of embalming ; and tl^t the 
bodies of trout, like those of men, may M^ept for indefinite 
penods, and transported to unlimited distances. • What 
they taste of, besides spice, at their journey's end, we 
should be sorely puzzled to decide. 

ANIMALS ^EPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT.— THE HORSE. 

ENGLISH HORSES. 

Having noticed, in our previous article, those breeds 
from which the English horse appears to be derived, we 
come next to the consideration of species into which the 
genus is divided, and to show the great adaptability of 
the English horse particularly, for the duties which he 
has to perform. There arc many kinds of horses in this 
C(3untr>', not only suited to us, but unsiiited to others, 
inasmuch as there is nowhere else exactly the same call 
for his services. And this adaptation of the animal to I 
peculiar wants and neces- 
sities proves the capability 
of the horse, his dependence 
upon structure and breeding 
for his powers, and the care 
and consideration whicli 
have been given to the 
subject in England. 

The Cart-horse , — In the 
Introduction we hardly 
mentioned the agricultural 
horse with the honour 
which belongs to him, for 
we ought to have informed 
the reader, when speaking 
of indigenous breeds, that 
one of the earliest known 
kinds— known before any 
proper records of the horse 

exist' '15 our English cart-horse. He win no beauty ; ! 
there was but little external grace "b recommend him ; 
but, like other ill-favoured animals, IJc had some sterling 
qualities in his favour, So we crossed hiip with the Flemish, 
and even with something in Suffolk which produced what 
we call the Suffolk Punch. An improved sort from the 
original arose later, and wc belief e ratlicr repudiates all 
connection with the drooping quarters and fiddle-case 
head of the English cart-horse. 

The Lincolnshire and ClydesdcJe are also two kinds, one 
of which is known, or was kno^vn, to us as the London 
Dray Horse^ and the other as the haneftome, active, and 

• powerful cart-horse used in the lowdands of Scotland. 
It does not clearly appear from »tny writer what arc the 
absolute crosses whicn go to furnisli these remarkablyafine 
specimens of the agricultural horse, but it is always ad- 
mitted that the Norman blood is the gre^jf ingredient 
which, combining with the Flemish and Eflglish, pro- 

• duced' the antitype of those magnifigent horses for which 

Mncolnsnire, and Yorkshire have made us famous. 
There is ilRbod another class, called the Cleveland, equally 
• 4pi}btful in origin, which is of a lighter kind, resembling a 
powerful coach-horse. If this has been crufssed. as doubt- 
less it*has, with fhc heavier cart-horse, the result would be 
a combination of power^and acj^vity of considerable value 
to ^c^fermer, * • 

.. Lighter Horses^ and their ^daHability to our Pursuits . — 

, We have said that the adaptability of the Englisii horse to 
odlrifarious uses was somewhat remarkable, yndt lately, 
|l^e racehorse has been wanAd nowhere else bu*: in this 


country. Our taste for him has become catching, as con 
tagious astlie scarlet fever, and perhaps equally dangerous. 
When our talentsnroduced him, it was because our neces* 
sitics called aloud for the propagation of qualities some- 
what meet to be combined witli our own* 

The Pacekorse^ all over the world, is an English ho»e 
now, for it is doubtful whether the best Arabs can compete 
with him ; and France, Germany, America, and Australia 
have bought and borrowed him from us. 

The' High-class Hunter is bred nowhere but in Utls* 
country, save by accident, because his qualities, as we 
shall learn by-and-by, are fitted only for that especial 
purpose ; while • 

I'he Poor Man^s Hunter would be despised anywhere 
but in merry England, wliere he provides health and 
cheerful and innocent amusement for a very large class 
of people. 

These are mere instances of that care and talent which 
produce just what we require for our own use. The Hack^ 
the Harness Horse^ the Charger, and the FarmePs Horse, 
be they of what class they may, arc universal necessities. 
Every country on which the blessings of civilisation or 
the dangers of war have alighted requires such horses as 
these, and it has them ; and, as we advance in this 

important subject, wc shall 
general! y see that the genius 
of the people has achieved 
a victory over difficulties. ■ 

STRUCTURE OF THE 
HORSE. 

No man can know much 
about the horse, or how to 
buy him, without studying 
his structure or external 
form, as distinct from his 
anatomy. Our present ob- 
ject is to give the reader a 
general knowledge of the 
shape of the horse in his 
best and most conspicuous 
j points. In speaking of 

him in detail wc shml be 
able to slate those which are the most essential for each 
particular class, and which may be best dispensed widi. 
It 15 exceedingly difficult to find them all perfect in one 
subject ; and even then he might not conic up to our 
stand;ird, unless his moral structure, his courage, docilit)L 
and freedom from disease coincided with his physical 
excellence. 

His Head should be broad in the forehead, but not large 
between the eyes ; the proportion of one part to another 
is, however, of most consequence, and the expression gf 
face, which may be easily caught by practice. The eye 
^should be large and pi'ominent, which is characteristic of 
high breeding and generosity. The nostril should be 
large, and after exercise expansive, this is usually a sigh 
of fine wind, though not necessarily so, as the intcriikl 
structure may be equal to the highest exertion without 
this conformation. The muzzle should be fine, and the 
jaws open, or wide, as on this de{)|ends the way in which 
he may be taught to carry his head. Wc leave the teeth 
for the present. 

The Neck should be of moderate length, and much 
longer over the crest than below.^ At a cursoiy glance, 
this will give evidence of a well-placed shoulder. Horses 
with long thin ncck^are not generally very good-winded, 
and frequently t^uire to be steadied by a martingale, 
or some such device, of which ivc shall speak later. 
The mane should be thin and fine : curliness and thick* 
n^s denote want of breeding. 

j he Shoulders are exceedingly difficult tq judge of 
by sight. High withers — U., the upper point of the 
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shoulders where thtv meet^ ere not a requisite. They 
aomethnes are caused by the faJUiig away m the muscles 
Gomsnon feult in ala horses : and they are apt to be 
galled by the Saddle. The sboolders must be oblique, 
niAniog into the back, and diould be well clothed with 
jnusde» which will help to carry the saddle well. Without 
gpod ehodtdeirs no horse can be a leally good goer, and 
they are less able to recover themselves when they make 
*4 mistake. It was said formerly that the late Lota Ches- 
terfietd was almost the only infallible judge of good shoul- 
ders without mounting. Look well to this point ; it is 
most esseni^aL and requires great practice. When the 
shoulder is upright instead of oblique, the horse may 

high, but be ks sure to go short; and he usually puts 
ms foot down on his toe instead of on his heel. 

The Chss^ and the parts behind it are also of great 
importance, for they contain the organs of respiration, 
tt should be round and of fair proportions ; if it is not 
sO the horse is seldom of a very good constitution. A 
veiy broad chest is, however, an obstacle to great pace, 
and not therefore desirable in horses sought for veiy 
fttst work, as the racer or high-class hunter. We shall 
noUce the modihcation of these rules elsewhere. For 
the general form of the horse, the eye of the person who 
wishes to judge should accustom itself to a fair capacity 
of chest as conducive to health and endurance. This 
Should be looked for chiefly in depth of girth, so that 
standing sidewise the legs shall appear to be short, and 
the body near the ground 

The Sack should be short ; that is to say, there should 
be room for a good-sized saddle, and not much more, from 
the withers to within a couple of inches of the hips. 
The rule which requires shortness above and length below 
is here a^in the correct one. It should flow from behind 
the shoulders with a graceful curve or segment of a circle, 
and whatever length there may be along the back should 
be found in the obliquity of the shoulder-blade and the 
quarters. The shape of the back depends upon the 
muscles with which it is dothed ; and later we shall 
endeavour to explain the difference between condition and 
the want of it, in furnishing the parts of the horse with 
the voundness the eye so much admires. At present we 
imly desire to give the conformation of a well^shaped 
hoirse for gorCral purposes. Although we have given a 
sketch of the horse having for its basis a perfect square, 
h will be well to remark that fast horses measure usually 
a little more in length than they do in height, and that 
Him perfect square is only adapted to the cob-shaped 
aaimaL 

The mnd^quarters to look at, should be round and 
muscular ; but for work the toundness may be less neces- 
sary if the' muscularity be well developed. Broad, and 
sfbat are known as ragged^ hips denote freedom and 
strength, especially if there be plenty of length from 
them to the ouUtde of the upper thighs. The best way 
te jud]^ of quarters, if they look well generally, is to 
segM ^bind the horse, and see that they come dose 
down together some distance below the root of the tail 
on the Inside of the upper thighs. To be slack here, and 
devoid Uf substance or muscle, is to be ^ split up behind,’’ 
a common enough exprdl»ion in horse-deaiiing, describing 
a fault never tone overlooked. Your horse should also look 
broad horn this point of view on the outside ; and the 
museleSf both of the upper and lower thigha should stand 
out like the nuiSdesof wblackimith’s arm when in motion. 
Tho tail sboulid'bo set on high, and should be carried 
hladsomely, though we shall shoif by-and-by that a 
<^^phig quarter is fneouentiy cbmictenstic of weight* 
carrying and, jumpiUg# the hocks being then usually wsjl 
under £e horse. , ‘ 

. ii^A"-The value must be known to be appm* 
ciated. Bhg|nning from the chest they should appear to | 
be placed forward enou|^ to give substantial firmness to 


If they spring from the bach 
orseisW' 


the body when mounted, 
part of the shoulder, the horse is liable to fall. » The part 
of the leg called the elbow^ ]S fliat which is nearest to 
the girth ; and if that bone be turned inwards so ae to 
leave little or no rqpm between it and the fbre-ribs, it will 
interfere with theaction. This may be discovered at first 
sight by die toes turning out. The opposite conformation 
of :Qurse turns them in. The fore-arm from the elbow 
to jkhe knee) should be long and muscular ; knee large 

and flat, but not leccding — a form which has received 
the name of“ calf-knced,” from its similarity to that of the 
calf. The bone which descends from^the knee to the 
fetlock, is called the cannon-bone ; it should be flat, free 
from wounds and lumps, and the sinews, the largest of 
which is called the suspensory ligament,” must be clean 
and separately sensible to the touch, like strong cat-^t or 
wire. The fetlock itself should be clean and m moderate 
size, and the pastern, which extend to the foot, should 
not be upright, as the action will then want elasticity ; 
whereas, on the other hand, should it be too slanting or 
oblique, there will be a corresponding liability to weakness. 
This is rarely the case with half-bred horses. 

The is of so much importance, that when we come 
to speak of shoeing We shall have occasion to go further 
into this than would be consonant with our present cursory 
view of external form. Almost every writer of note has 
his views on the subject ; and the best authorities are 
Mr. Mills and Professor Spooner. No amateur can 
detect disease at sight, unless the case be a very glaring 
one. When agy suspicion exists, we recommend pro- 
fessional assistance for that member (as well as for the 
eye) ; it should stand out from the pastern straight, and 
both feet should appear to the eye equal ; in measurement 
they should be so; it is said the foot should stand at 
half a right angle with the base, in this case, the sole. 
The sole of the foot should be slightly concave. The 
names of the parts most commonly alluded to are the toes ; 
the heels ; the quatters, which are the parts between the 
toe and the heel ; the bars, which meet in an angle on the 
sole, having the heel for their base ; and the frog, a ragged 
and elastic substance between the heels. These have all 
their uses, which will be explained at the proper place. 
At present, sufficient has been said for an unprofes- 
sional inspection; ‘*No foot, no horse,” is the horseman’s 
proverb. I ^ 

/find Legs , — ^Whaff we have to say here Is soon said. 
We have already# mentioned the necessity of muscular 
power in the thighs. They should also have considerable 
length, which is descrij^ed in horse-dealer’s language as 
“ hocli down to the ground.” The hocks theihselves are 
most important, as the propellers of the body. . They 
should be broad to look at sidewise, but narrow and clean 
to stand behind, like a couple of boards. They are the 
seat of disease and infirmity which will be eiqilained here- 
after. The hind cannon-bone is subject to the same 
remarks as the fore ; and is more frequently passed by 
with less examinationjbecause it is presumed to be less 
liable to damage. The belly meets the stifle at the 
bottom of the hack ribs^ which should be long, and tolerably 
close up to,,^e hips and quarters^ especially hi horses 
required to earty weight 

Height^ Colour^ am We are now to give you the 
average height of thehorse, whidi we may 
utility at fifteen hands two inches, equallto^smy-two 
inchesy or five feet two inches. Tlie ordinary height of 
horses is bdowthis; but they are call^ small by the 
dealers, and would not meet the demand (br SaddW, har- 
ness, or hunting, so genemlly. ^ Most racehotsea as wett 
as huntezti aze above it ; csuviage-iipries much m’ esffiMS 
of It ; and hacks considerably bdow it For comihn in 
the latqsr cdpacity commend Us to fourteen hands tepo 
inches; while for a hunter in^such a county as NorthnsqK 
tonshire, where the fences want looldng over, we prefSbr, nA 
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Ati incisor two more- But We like the height to be 
in the body and not in the legs. 

A good hotse,* says somebbdy, " can never be of. bad 
colour/' We differ from this gentleman, whoever he may 
be, and so does otir groom. Some colours ate proverbiafiy 
hardy, others soft ; and unless a whifb or light grey be 
very cleanly in his person he gives a grAt de^ of jtrouble 
in the stable. 

Bay horses with black legs or points — as they are 
sometimes called — are generally good, and when bright, 
very handsome. 

A ^ood brovm with a tan muzzle is regarded as cha- 
racteristic of conrfitution ; and a dark rich chestnut is the 
handsomest of all A golden chestnut is a good colour, 
indicative, some say, of pace ; but they are frequently hot 
and skittish ; and a pale, washy chestnut is said to show 
want of stamina. Of greys, ^o fiea-bitten and the mottled 
are the handsomest, and usually considered the best ; as 
they approach white they are apt to stain in the dirt of 
the stable, and require much soft soap and water and 
what is commonly known as “elbow grease” to keep them 
clean. Iron-grey is less common, and we have known one 
or two hardy horses of that colour ; and blacks, excepting 
as chargers, cavalry horses, or in mourning coaches, arc 
not popular. 

Roans arc considered to be as a rule very hardy; we 
have seldom seen a bad one, but they are not usually 
remarkable for breeding or quality. The texture of the 
skin is a more valuable test than colour ; it should be 
soft, smopth, silky, «and is indicative of health and condi- 
tion. The swelling of the veins in exercise is another 
sign of the same thing, and, moreover, furnishes some 
proof of a ready circulation. 

Having given these instructions foran investigation of the 
general appearance of the horse, we add a sketch ork the 
basis of the square as we proposed doing. (See page 325*) 

COTTAGE FARMING. 

V.— ARABLE HUSBANDRY {continued). 

Farmyard Manure^ made under covered homesteads 
and feedirfg-boxcs, proves to be of more value th-it 
m.ade in open yards and dunghills ; and if this is true of 
large farms, it is stiU more so in the, case of small farms, 
of from one to twenty acres, wherej^he lesser quantities 
of manure daily added are more exposed to the wasting 
influence of the weather. Most cotidfec farmers have a 
pit, which keeps the manure together at the sides, but the 
si^ace is cxp^cd to sun and ratn, like that in the Open 
yards of the large farmers. To gain the full advantage of 
a covered homestead the cottager's dung-pit should be 
roofed over. Into this pit the daily cle^mgs of tlic stable, 
cow-house, and piggeries should be mixed together, 
and deodorised with dry earth, rough slldt, and the ashes 

• from the cottage. The manure-pit in moat cases may be 
WK) contrived mat the liquid from the stable-^if there is 

one-^on^ouse, or piggery, may flow into it. But the 
more advisable plan is to use up the liquid with* dry 
earth, and then to spread the wet earth over the pit. We 
« have seen both the solid and liquid dropfiings of the 

• stabld, Gowhottse— one horse and two cows-*->aiid f^fixery 
tbiia detidorised anU removed to the dung-pit at wast 
twtee cvpiytday; and the advantage of the plan told 

• fucoessfuUy ip the mcreased produce of com, forage, 
aM root crops grown by« the cottager. «The wet earth 
frm ghe ** ootuffco commie ** ^ould also be added to the 
Tommo m the pit dailyv Jf there is a liquid-mamfre tank 
—os always should bl— the slops from cottage 
xmj mw into it, the pipes being flushed daily with a 
nafiteal of water, to kec^ all cleSh, and avmd stagaation 
MiLijewage gases* * 

fTke iJfuSd Mamere Carm emdBetrrom of the cottage 


farmers of the Continent are genersdly (m the Old swing- 
bannel plan, more common in large gardens than on 
farms m Britain. But the old wooden ban^ whether 
swung on two pitots, or placed horisontally between two 
shafts, with the bung-hole uppermost, is fast being super- 
seded by galvanised iron ones, of vastly-improved con- 
struction. 

The old practioe of applying small doses farm BOwngfi 

on the principle of the watering-pan, has also L/en given 
up in the case of cultivated crops, as m that of pasture f 
but the application of 100 tons of water, to wash in grti 
fleial manure and supply moisture to the roots at forage 
plants at the same time and of lesser quantises, appHed 
by water-drills or by hand, are fast coming mto general 
use as ' improvements ; and, therefore, cottage mrmers 
who have not water laid on to their flelds ^by pipes and 
hydrants, should have each his water-barrow or cart. A 
pony bwing-cart is often used for unlcvel land, in which 
case, by means of a perforated hose, screwed on to tlic 
discharge-pipe, and lying on the ground, or by discharging 
the water into a long shaUow or perforated trough, watei 
could be applied at the rate of too tons per acre, about 
141 gallons per pole of 30 j- square yards (see tables) ; and 
by screwing on a vulcanised mdia-rubber hose, terminating 
in one or two legs, water could be applied to one dr two 
drills, either continuously or on the principle of the chop 
water-dnll. A larger water-cart, supported by three 
wheels, is sometimes used. It is made tor comparatively 
level work, but can be made suitable for unlcvel land. 

The following three tables will enable the cottager to 
calculate the number of plants grown per acre, and 
weight and measure of water rcquircd*to water them 
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CUBIC MEASURE AND WEIGHT OF WATER. 


Cubic Inch 

Ounce. 

Pound 

Slone 

Qr 

fCwt. 

Ton.! 

17329 

1 





"1 

*7-7274 

16 

1 





38S 1830 

224 

*4 

1 




776*3672 

44 i» 

28 

3 

1 



3105 468s 

1792 

112 

8 

4 

1 


62109 J 7 ^ 

35^40 

2240 

160 

80 

20 

1 


Table 1 1 . 

WEIGHT and cubic CAPACITY OF LIQUID MEASURES. 


rgill 

5 

oz- 

8-6648 

cub. in. 


1 pint 


Il>s. 

34 -(.502 

tt 


t quart 

24 

ft 

6 vjri >5 

ti 


I ii^allon 

10 

«» 

277*274 

»» 


6 g.'i. 1 qt 

62I 

.1 

1728 


tcub ft. 

IX '3 gJ.L 

I 

CWL 

3105 46vS8 

»i 

178 » 

168 -3 M 

15 


4^^756 

99 

V %« 

224 M 

I 

ton 

62109-376 

•* 

35 84 .. 


Table III. » 

NUMBER OF SQUARE AREAS IN AN ACRE OF LAND. 


aq. inch. 

t iq* foot. 

1 »q. foot. 

BSQ 



sq. fd 

>44 

1396 

6272640 

43560 

174240 

1 

2721 
10890 « 
43560 

4 

I 2 I 

4849 

I9300 

1 

30I 

1210 

4840 

i 

I 

4 


The county cystoma relative to manure, at the expiry 
and commencciRent of leases, arc very different. In somp 
counties, the incoming tenant gets the manme left by his 
pr^ecessor, without payment ; in, other counties, he baa 
to pay for all the manure he receives, and also for the 
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UfiexAatisted manure In the land. The custom in every grown in rows with water-drtUs, the rows being 27 inches 
{dace requires to be careful^ attend^ to^ both at the apart, from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons, according %o the state 
commencement and escpiry of the lease ; the more advis- ot the land ; watering nemy^^lanted cabbages; and thf 
able course being to have the ** tenant right," as it is like, by hand, requires from a pint to a quart to each plant 
technically termed, expressed in writing. ITic number of plants per acre will be given under the 

» Liquid Manure Tanks on.i:he old plan were generally respective crops. At present we are discussing the size 
circtuar, resembling a pump. The more recent ones are of the tank and the quantity of water required per acre, 
obloing; Those of the amafi cottage farmers of the Conti- so that it will be sufficient to say that from 6,000 to 50,000. 
nent, who, farm from one and a half to five acres, and up- pints or quarts will be required to water an acre of cab- 
wanls, are mostly oblong, and divided into three or more bages or Belgian carrots, &c., by hand, md half that 
compartments (generally five) by subdivision walls. This, quantity for half an acre. Some advocate the keeping of 
is dpne purposely to enable the cottager to temper the the farm sewage in one tank, on the Flemish plan, and 
.liquid, by allowing the artificial materials added to un- the rain water in another; and the mveing the former 
dergo fermentation in one compartment while another is with the latter at the time of application ; and this plan 
bding emptied and a third filled, so that by such means he has several things to commend it, as the water-tank can 
c^ adapt the supply to the manurial requirements of his be filled full in rainy weather, without loss from overflow- 
different crops. The more advanced plan, however, is to ing ; whereas, the sewage tank must never be allowed *to 
mix the arti- overflow. The 


ficial manures 
required, at 
the time of ap* 
plication to the 
land, or else to 
Spread them 
over the land, 
and wa^ them 
in, so that sub- 
division tanl^ 
are unneces- 
sary ; but a 
much larger 
per rentage of 
water is now 
being used 
dian m Flan- 
ders and other 
places of the 
Continent, so 
that, unless 
where there is 
a command of 
river, pond, or 
pump water, 
or town sew- 
age,* larger 
tanks will be 
required in 
which to store 
rain water for 
summer use. 



urine from a 
milch cow has 
been variously 
estimated by 
experiment at 
from two to 
seven gallons 
daily, a horse 
onc-third, and 
a pig one- 
scvctith this 
quantity. The 
slops from the 
cottage can 
easily be ap- 
proximated by 
measurement 
during a day 
or two, in a 
similar way, so 
as to estimate 
the size of the 
tank required 
to hold the 
farm sewage of 
the cottage, 
when thus col- 
lected separa- 
tely. A porta- 
ble pump, with 
a vulcanised 
india - rubber 


The expense of a tank depends much upon the position. 
It is built and arched over with stone or brick set in cement 
(technically “ steined ”), plastered inside and puddled out- 
sidS'the mason-work witn tempered clay, when requisite. 
Those m?de are quoted to have cost from 105. to 14s. per 
cubic yard of liquid, or per contents of i68‘3 gallons. A 
tank 6 feet wide and 30 feet long, by 6 feet deep, would 
ccmiatn 40 cubic yards = 6,730 gallons, and would cost 
£20 at the former price, and at the latter. One 
9 feet wide by 30 feet long and 9 feet deep, would contain 
00' yards «= 10,098 gallons = 2,799,360 cubic inches, or 
Ifss than a rainfall of ah inch to half an acre when 
spread evenly over the whole surface. A gallon of water 
Weighs xo lbs. ; cubic foot (6 gallons i quart), 62J lbs. ; | 
a cubic yard, t j ewt 7 lbs. ; 60 cubic yards, 45 tons and j 
rather, more. Many of^'thc tanks in Flanders have a,' 
capacity of 300 tofts and upwards, on fams not exceeding 
5 a&es. It is usual to calculate an inen of rainfall at 100 
tons per acre, and this weight is riccssary to wash in 
iioip 3 to 4 ewt* of goapOr^nly spread over an acre of 
Italian rve-grass, in the aummer season. Liquid manure 
and seed drop-dnlls apply from 200 to 500 gallons pef 
acre, in mangotd-wurifel, See , ; watering plants 


hose, as shown nt.work (Fig. i), would serve both tanks, 
and the water and sewage could both be pumped up into 
a cistern, first the one and then the other, for being sent 
to the field through pipes by gravitation, in a mixed 
state ; or the waterand sewage could be pumped up into 
a water-barrow or cart, so much of each, when wheeled or 
carted on the field ; or they could be wheeled or carted 
separately, should crops so require it. Our illustration is 
from an improved double action force pump, the working 
parts of which are few and simple, and in the event of 
accidents can oe readily and quickly repaired. 

Succession of Crops , — Few subjects have riven rise to a 
greater diversity of opinion than me best moae of^jpptng 
land. Some even argue that if land is properly flptivatea 
and manured, it will continue to grow wheat or any other* 
crop, vear after year in succession, for an indefinite period ; 
and the argument is supported by actual eiperimentsy ex- 
tending over a long series of yeam. « Such examples, how- 
ever, when iflosely examined, afe isolated and exceptlpxwd 
in chajracter, and wanting in many respects to be of 
general application. They prove much in the process 
recently cx^de in the manufacture and use of , artinqlal 
manures-— as*will subsequent^ be shown when we come 
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to treat of specTfi<^ maiuircs-^but «tbey do not disprove 
the soondnesaPof the altcmate system of cropping If 
the. cottage^ is a beholder or copyholderi he will be at 
liberty to adopt any system of cropping he, may judge 
best, and to make such changes in the rotation as future 
imj[>rovements may suggest ; but if he*is a tenant, the 
mode of cropping is a matter of speciali^agreement with 
his landlord. . A written lease for a term of years, extend- 
ing over four or Rve rotations of the farm, renewable one 
rotation beforer<expirv, is now generally considered ad- 
visable both for landlord and tenant, but many tenants 
prefer yearly tenancy. The common period for Jarm 
leases is seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. Should a 
lease be allowed to run out, and the tenant remain in 
occupation from year to year, the conditions of the expired 
lease as to cropping will (by law) still remain in force. 
Should a tenant have no lease or written agreement as to 
crops, he will be considered to be bound by the custom 
of the district in which the farm is situated. And whether 
he has or has not an agreement, if, at the expiration of 
his occupation, the farm is found to be depreciated in 
ralue, he will be liable to an action for dilapidations.’^ 
In cither case, the stipulation for cropping should be 
liberal, and carefully drawn up, suitable provision being 
made for change with consent of the landlord, so as to 
enable the tenant to profit by improvements made during 
the currency of his lease. And such changes are as 
necessary fbr the landlord as the tenant, for unless the 
productive resources of the land are developed during the 
currency of the lease, the landowner cannot gain their 
full benefit at its close. An extension of the four and five 
course shifts of cropping, according to soil, climate, and 
crops grown, arc those best adapted for cottage farms. 
The following four examples are given for illustration : — 

Example I. 

Four Course Shift of Cropping — i. Potatoes, mangolds, and 
other root crops. 2, While com crops— as^ wheat, barley, and 
oats. 3. Rye-grass and clover, for hay* and green forage. 
4. White corn crops — as wheat, &c. 

Example II. 

Five Course Shift of Cropping. — 1. Turnips, potatoes, and 
otlier root crops. 2. White com crops — as wheat, barley, and 
oats. 3. Rye-grass and clover, hay. 4. Pasture. 5. White 
com — os wheat and oats. 

’• # 

Example ITT. 

Six Course Shift of Cropping. — i. Turnip and other root 
crops. 2. Wheat or barley. 3. Rye<grass and clover, for hay 
and soiling. 4. Oats. 5. Peas or bestos, manured. 6. Wheat 

Example IV. 

Seven Course Shift of Cropping, — z. Root crops, manured. 
2. Barley and wheat. 3. Rye-grass and Ilover, for hay and 
soiling. 4. Pasture. 5. Oats. 6. Peas afbl beans, manured. 
7. Wheat 

These may be given as general rules, but they must 
be varied to suit the nature of the soil. Some partiqilar 
irops arc only adapted to ^Might,*’ others to “stiff” soils. 
On extremely “light” land, admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of turnips and barley, beans cannot be grown 
• to adi^antage; and on those “stiff” soils, which produce 
the dnesti^beans and wheat, turnips, mangold, and pota- 
toes do n|rsvR:ceed, and their places have to be supplied 
fa^j^etches, mustard, and other green crops. On “stiff” 
land, also, the practice of making naked fallows still 
prevails in many , districts. This, where used, would 
take the {ilace of the ropt trop, as given in our rules. 

"Bhe llhird example is a ^edification of theehrst, and 
the fourth a* modification of Jhe second. A further 
modification of the five course shift is to a|jow the land 
iin^r grass to lie two and three years in pasture, whem 
Jit is termed the six and sevJh course ameUofrating Shifts. 


It is easy to extend the four course shift to eight, twelve 
or sixteen. Thus i — 1, Potatoes and mangolds, or swedes, 
where mangold- wurzel cannot be grown; 2, Barley; 3, 
Rye-grass and clover ; 4, Wheat ; 5, Turnips ; 6, Oats ; 
7, Beans; 8, Wheat 

The practice of allowing the land to lie one, two, and 
three years in pasture (although yet common in some places, 
under the mistaken notion that any other would exhaust 
and ultimately ruin land) is not well adapted for pro-* 
finable cottage farming, the pasture for the most part « 
being comparatively worthless for milch cows in the 
summer time, while the other shifts do not produce a 
sufficient supply of winter food, more especially in the 
north, where the winters are long. Thus, if th8 farm con* 
sists of seven acres under the above seven course ameliorate 
ing shift, three acres would be under pasture, one undes 
hay, one turnips and potatoes, and only two acres under 
white com. No doubt the land may “rest ” in pasture; but 
the old proverb must be borne in mind that, “ Milch cows 
eat with two mouths,” and that what they consume with 
their feet adds little to the pail. Practically “ rest ” means 
the consolidation of the land with what cow-droppings 
and refuse vegetable matter it may receive, and as this can 
be better done by claying, deepening, and manuring, the 
more advisable course is to improve the land in thi»way, 
so as to adapt it for the four course rotation of cropping, 
sufficiently extended to meet the requirements of both the 
land and the cottager. For example, according to the 
four course practice, turnips, barley, grass* and oats, 
are each grown upon one shift, or plot of land, once 
in four years, in other words, there arc three free years 
between individual crops ; thus, if turnips are grown upon 
plot I this year, then three intervening crops of white 
com and grass arc grown before turnips are again sown 
in field 1, and so on for the other crops. ^ Now, under an 
extended four course shift, there may be seven, eleven, or 
fifteen years between the crops, the land at the same time 
being kept in a higher state of fertility. 

In situations where there is a command of town sewage 
or river water for irrigation, Italian /ye grass may be pro- 
fitably grown for two years in succession. The practice, 
therefore, would rank under a modification of the five 
course shift. But, as illustrated under Example II., the 
different crops would follow each other too closely in 
succession; consequently, the five must be extended to a 
ten course shift. If for easy calculation we assume the 
farm to consist of ten acres, in five two-acre fields, then 
two acres will be in Italian rye grass, one acre being 
broken up every year and one being laid down. £ac£ 
of the other four two-acre fields would be divided into 
two plots of one acre each, so cropped as to keep indi- 
viduu crops sufficiently far asunocr so as to prevent 
degeneracy. And this is one of the most promising 
modes of cropping for a cottage farm of a few acx%s 
of land, as will be shown when we come to jreat of 
the actual quantities of produce now being grown per 
acre under this system of farming. • 

In the above hypothetical examples the land has bc^ 
assumed to be of uniform quality, and this rule generally 
applies to cottage farms, especially those of the smaller 
size. There are, however, exceptions, where part of the 
small farm only is good land, the rest being of inferior 
quality. If practicable, the bad acres should, in getting 
tne farm into a proper cropping condition, be so improved 
as to render them as emiaU^ productive as the good. But, 
when this cannot be done, the sfize of the plots on the 
inferior land must be inversely as their quality, compared 
with the others, in drder to produce an equal amount *of 
produce for the* support of the milch-cows. In otlier 
words, the nlots^of tne inferior land must be so much 
larger than those of the good land, purposely that the 
may grow as much produce yearly as the latteiv 
for the use of the cottager and his live stocL ^ 
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HOME GARDENING. 

THE V^ETABLE GARi>BN {cdntinued). 

The Broad Bean.^Th.e of thfti much-esteemed 
Tegetable^ is well known to every one whp has a spot of 
ground for a garden^ and particularly so to cottagers and 
mrmers in most parts of the Gountr) , who consider a good 
dkli of beans and bacon a very substantial meal at harvest 
time^ The seeds are the only part used, and very delicictfis 
4h<^ are ivhen gathered yonng and from good sorts. There 
areSevetsd varieties of the bean, but the principal now 
plantetd in British gardens are the early Mamgan^ one of 
the hardiest and best-flavoured of any of the eaa-ly kind ; 
Beckys new marf green gem, early longpod, early hangdown 
lottgpody early green longpod, Marshairs prolific, broad 
Spanish, and broad Windsor. Tliie latter variety is greatly 
esteemed at table, and, as suph, 
nbime ^ould fail to put in a row 
or two Of seed. The time of sow- 
ing or planting will very much 
depend upon the time at which 
the produce is required ; for in- 
stance, the earliest crop, whether 
early Maragafi or anything else, 
should* be planted from the be- 
ginning of October to the end of 
uecemDer, provided the weather continues open and mild, 
on a warm border wi^ a southern exposure. * These plant 
in rows, flom two tewpko and a half feet asunder, making 
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best flavoured, but nc^ so good a bearer the others* 
For late crops, to come in about September,, the early 
kinds are most proper, sUch, for instance, as the early 
hfasagan, Beck's new dwarf green gem, early longpoa, 
early hangdown longpod, and early green longpod, as they 
are constnuted tofStand late as well as early. For early 
crops, one pint orseed will be required for every forty feet 
of row or drill ; and for main crops, a quart at least will 
be needed for every sixty feet ; while for kite ct;ops, tlw 
same quantity as recommended for earl/* Ones will be 
found ample. Plant all the early kinds, both for early 
and 1^ crops, in rows two feet and a half apart, three or 
four inches distant from each other in Che rows, and two 
inches deep ; and the largef kinds for main crops, three 
feet from row to row, five or six inches apart in the row, 
and>iiot kss than four inches deep. Perform the work 
with a dibble, having a thick 
blunt end, to make a wide aper- 
ture for each bean (Fig. 2 shows 
the dibble), so as to admit 
each seed down to the bottom, 
without having any hollow be- 
low. As soon as one row is thus 
planted, move the line for the 
next, and with a rake fill in the 
holes, leaving the ground smooth 
and even ; and thus proceed until the whole of the space 
is completed. l3ig the ground, and plant it bit by bit, in 
order to avoid treading upon it, which should always be 
avoided as much as possible. vSome people make it a 


each drin two inches deep, and placing tlie seed not nearer , ^ ^ 

than three inches to each other in the rows. It is a very j practice to tre.-fd the seed in (as they call it), in order to 
good plan to sow a single drill very thickly under a south | secure it in the soil ; but this, we arc convinced, they 
wall, m order that it may be protected during the winter ' would never do were they at all acquainted with the use 
months, and when spring arrives plant them out in rows. ' of atmospheric air in promoting germination and vegc- 
The moirt succdi^ul method is to sow them in a bed of tation. The beans that arc sown in the summer months, 
light earth, under a garden frame laid sloping a little to the land when the ground is dry, may with advantage be 


sun: Plant the beans all over the bed, an inch apart in 
every direction, and cover them about two inches deep 
with light earth ; and when the plants are well up, and 
frost snows signs of approaching, cover the frame down 
with the lights, giving plenty of fresh air whenever the 
weather will pertnit with safety. Transplant them in 
February or MLrch, provided the weather proves fine and 


soaked in soft water for a few hours previously, as it 
materially assists their germination ; or if sown in drills, 
as they mostly are, the ground should be well watered, 
and the beans put in directly, drawing the earth over 
them while the ground is moist. As soon as the beans 
arc up about three, four, or five inches, they should 
be earthed up on each side of the row, clearing away 


mild ; but not othelwise, as you had for better defer the I all weeds at the same time. The hoeing must be 
woric than run the risk of losing them. >In taking up the | repeated as often as necessary, both to keep down the 
beans, ease the earth about the roots, and take them up w^eeds and loosen the! soil abotit their roots to encourage 
with as much soil as will adhere to the roots, taking off ' the growth. In pe^iforining this operation, great care musi 
the old beans at the bottonii and also the end of the , be Sken not to cover the plants with earth, as such 


tap root. By this* ^evious 
protection, the crop will be 
accelerated about a week or 
ten days. Although the 
greatest care may have been 
taH^ in the protection, the 
crop wilk- sometimes be de- 
stroyed by very severe frosts. 


we •recommend our readers to guard against such a 
calamdty by sowing them thiddy in a moderate hot-bed 
A in fsLtiutLty or February, or in pots, and placing them in a 
and afterwards hardening them off untfl 
they ate fit to tratisplant^ in the open ground; For full 
And generid ittqpSf l^gin to sow about the latter end of 
January/ pipiyfdM the weather is opch and mild, such 
vati^^jfiea as fongppd^nd broad Sj^niah, in some warm 
quarter of '&ie gassifen, where tbe sod is li^ht and mellow, 
and the exposufh qpdo, ahd continue plating the varfohs 
sori^ uiitiii May of feV4en June. The space of time betweeq 
sowing , for succession:^ crops should bq carefully con- 
sidered ; that is to say, s^m the following or successive 
crop as soon ds the makes its ufipearance 

above ground, but not before. For the main summer 
crops, the broad Spanish, fohSpod, and Windsm* are con^ 
iddered the fhegt proper. The Windsor is considered the 


course would occasion them 
to rot or fail. If the ground 
between the row's were stirred 
with a three-pronged fork, 
after the hoeing is finished, 
^ it would be of considerable 

** advantage to their growth. 

This being ffke case, 1 As soon as the different crops come into full blossom 



they should be topped, as it is termed; that is to say, 
the h)ps of each should be pinched off at the dotted 
lines (as shown in the cut, Fig. i), in order not only to 
accelerate tlvsir fruiting and encourage the pods to 
become welf' filled, but to stop the ravages of tlie black 
fly, to which they are very subject. 'Ihe beans should 
be gathered when about half their full siz& qgat that 
time they arc much better flavoured than are 

older and become block^^yed^ Beans for seed snoid# 
be gathered whdb the pods are* beginning;^ to turn bladk ; 
the stalks should be pmed up with the4>eans upon them, 
and placed in the sun till quit^p dry,, after whidi the. pods 
should be taken off the stem!^ and stored in a dry”plifl:e 
for use. Some people tajke the seed from "the .pods as 
soon as dry, a^practice we do not approve of, wdl Imow.ng 
them to ke^ much better in the pods than when taken 
out ; the precaution holds go& with most other seeds. « 
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Bnnner plant hatf a stem, and 

would :ri«e oy rfow to twelve, fourteen, and even twenty feet 
high, provided it had sufficient support. Thin useful vege* 
table IS trained in various ways ; for instance, the general 
method of training resorted to by cottagers is strings ; 
another, and in our opinion a better mNgthod, is to have 
upright supports one foot apart, with ^cross^rail, fixed 
at the top ; and the third, which is the easiest plan of 
any, is to get some tall brushwood and fix it in the 
ground in the^same manner as you would stick peas, 
and it* will in time cover them, and look exceedingly 
picturesque. « 

Another very efcellGnt method is that of employiiig 
small poles about six or seven feet long (like hop-poles 
on. a small scale}« which arc stuck into the ground on 
cither side of the row of beans, so as to cross each other 
diagonally. 

The pods are oblong, seeds kidney-shaped, smooth 
and shining, and when ripe varying in colour according 
to the sort*-that is to say,’ either white, black, or mottled. 
The fruit may be had in the open ground from June till 
destroyed by frost in the autumn. The unripe pods are 
the parts in request, and when boiled are very delicious. 
There are several varieties, as the scarlet runner, the most 
beautiful and lasting bearer, and consequently tlie best 
for a main crop; the white runner, a variety of the 
scarlet, th^ seed and blossom white, but the pods very 
similar to 't)ie scarlet kind ; and the painted lady, the 
blossom of which is red and white. Although there are 
many sub-varieties, these are the only three worth growing. 
The scarlet runners, like the white and variegated, are 
tender in their nature, unable to bear the air of our climate 
before the latter end of April or beginning of May, the 
seed being liable to rot in the ground if planted sooner, 
even in a dry soil. 

It must be known that sharp cold checks the plants, 
so that tiiey make but little progress before the weather is 
settled and warm. The scarlet runner most esteemed, 
on account of its greater prolificacy and longer con- 
tinuance in fruit ; the pods are thick and fleshy, and if 
gathered while young are very good. The white runner is 
also good for a principal crop. The painted lady is more 
of an ornament, but the pods are very good eating never- 
theless. 

The whole family of beans flourishes in a light and very 
rich soil, and if the land a little ^pioist, so much the 
better. 

Do not, as a rule, commence planting the beans till 
the beginning of May, and then only a moderate crop, 
deferring the principal crop till the first week in June. 
The scarlet runner is the best for principal crops. Sow 
in rows about five feet apart, and in drills not more than 
two inches deep, placing the beans about five inches 
asunder in the rows ; after which covcIl them up evenly, 
making the ground quite level. This ^gctable may be 
• planted on each side a walk, and so rodded as to form 
an arehed top, making a very pleasant shady walk in the 
warm days of summer. , 


. THB BEARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
• CHILDREN. 

• cijOThing 

should be niade«as smrnle as 
pcsisfote for little^ebildren. Take a plain breadth of cidico 
at eu^tpence a long enough for the child. Run 
andJe^ it tq^ther h^fnd, leaving a placket-h^c which 
must Be hemmed Doubled in naif, and doufue 
to nnd/tke shoulders. Take a idope off; cut a etraigte 
slip in the side for the sleeves to be put hitt "Hte 
jptamt-lidte shmrld he open sthoogb. Run and Mi the 


shoulders ; sg<^ out the neck a little in ftem ; set it 'in 
a band three-quarters high ; make the sleeves m asraight 
pieces as long as the rows, and moderately wide; run 
and fell them foglKher. Run and fell the top into .,the 
arm-hole, and set the cuff into a band that will sHp over 
the child's wrist ; then run a string round the top btmd ^ ^e 
bottom having been previously hemmed. Tim nightgown 
may be worn this way, or it may be gathered into a Imd; 
sewn on at the waist in front as Sir as the arias, and 
lined with a similar band on the wrong side. The tumd in • 
frnnt is in one, with a pair of strings, pijmd and lined, thht 
button or tie behind, but quke loosely, Fig. 17. In winter, 
a flannel gown is desirable for so young a c^ild, made 
the same way, of Welsh flannel. If desired; the neck 
and wrists of the child's gown may be edged with cm- 
broidered work ; but It is quite unnecessary. A child* 
should have half-a-dozen longcloth nightgowns, and four 
flannel ones, as they require frequent changes. Some 
mothers make gowns much Im^r than the child’s he^ht, 
to wrap the feet in and keep thm warm in bed. Fig. 17 
shows the gown made to button on one side. 

We subjoin a few designs for best frocks. Fig. 18 is a 
dark blue velvet dress. The body is cut according to our 
pattern before given*, but full two inches larger every way, 
because the child will grow, and velvet is a costly materim. 
The top of the body is drawn with a ribbon, and at the 
waist in front two little pleats may be noticed. There 
are similar ones behind. The skirt is set ii^ the waist 
with pleats, the front width gored. Behind arc a few box 
pleats. The front of the dress is robed with rich Spanish 
crochet lace, and the sleeves and berthe ornamented to 
correspond. Fig. 19 shows how the back is made and 
adorned. A brosm, short pinked sash of dark blue sarcenet 
should be worn, fastened behind. 

Fig. 20 is a summer dress. Hiere is a fine Swiss 
muslin skirt, with a number of minute tucKS edged with a 
deep embroidery. Over tliis is a tun ic, gathered at the back 
and plain in front. It is gored and pleatless in front, and 
edged with a very narrow embroidery. Behind, the tunic 
is d panUr^ that is, a single plain breadth much longer 
than it appears, caught up into pleats in the sides where 
the seam joins it to the front of the tunic, and gathered in 
a bunch of gathers at the waist. This not only pufls it out, 
but gives the edge a scallop look like the front. No sash 
should be worn with this, but only a narrow plaid waist- 
ribbon hooked into a bow behind. Plaid ribbons seem to 
suspend the tunic at the sides. The body and sleeves are 
plain. The berthe sets out nicely over the sleeves, and is 
made with three rows of tucks and spaces alternately; Its 
is edged with embroidery and so is tne neck. There are 
plaid satin bows on the shoulders. A frock may atko be 
made from this pattern without a tunic, and the trimming 
only put on the skirt to imitate one. Then a broad sash 
may be used, like Fig. 21, which shows the back of the 
little frock, The sleeves worn with the dress ahou]|i have 
bows of plaid ribbon upon them. 

Fig. 22 is a pretty desicpi for a musUn frock body for g 
little girl. It is made with what are called smvcsv 
very wide frills stiffened up, and fastened down at the lower 
end to the body. They are exceedingly foil and very 
closely pleated, and edged with lace or embroidery, and 
goffered when washed. The body is fufl^ back and firont, 
pleated into the neck and into the waistband. A saidi 
and a plain skirt suit this body very we]L If made in 
thick material, the sleeves must be Unra with sarcenet, and 
stiflening put between the tadbve and the lining. 

Fig. 23 IS a frock for a little boy. It is made without 
pleats in front, of caHibriG muslin with a deep hem and all 
embroidered edgjL The trimming across the body and 
skirt is a doubil-edged musliii insertion, with a blue 
ribbon nm ili it . Eml^dcry edges the neck and deeveL 
Ekher in velvet or mttsliii this makes a pretty teok; 

or in merino trimmed with velvet ribbon the same cdDim 
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bro&d and narrow, and an einbroida:od edge added on 
one side of the velvet. 

CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN OF VEARS. 

^e present prices of longcloth and calico are much 
higher than they were fonnerly, and the quality is inferior. 
Longcloth tmder 8d. or S|dr is not worth purchasing, 
l^ause it so soon wears out, and then there is the trouble 
of making new things, and time occupied that might be 
lOthcrwise turned to account. 8d. is a 
good standard price for both ladies’ and 
children’s clotning, and longcloth^ not 
calico, should be purchased. 

For a liftle boy of six years old, cut 
a Shirt according to Fig. 7 in shape, 
seventeen inches long and twenty wide ^RHil 

(double). It is similar in pattern to the L 

one used at two years old, but larger ; 
the material is double at ^ top, so as Fig. 


Drawers for Boys are^ot only larger, but vary from those 
used at on earlier age. Each leg 'is cut separately. The 
material must be doubled. on the straight side* of the leg 
ifront A to B (Fig. 3), and here it is eighteen inches loilg, 
allowing for a hem and three tucks. But we recommend 
mothers, as children grow fast, to cut the drawers two 
inches longer, ana dispose of the additional length in a 
way w5 shall presently describe. The measure, with the 
allowance made, is twenty inches from A to B, eleven from 
C to D, eight and a halj^ from B to E, 

r eleven and a half from F to G, and 
fifteen and a half from H to D. Run and 
fell the leg together frpm E to D. Round 
the end, from B to £, make an inch 
wide hem, and above it, three-quarter 
inch tucks. Cut a slit down the side 
from A to a. Make a quarter inch wide 
hem . on the front side, and a venr 
-a. narrow one towards the back. Stitch 



ta, form the shoulders. Cut the flaps 

at«the mark at a a, and cut the top of 
the shoulders straight, in the manner 
shown there ; the three-cornered piece 
between the shoulder and the flap comes away entirely. 
»The dotted lines at b b show where pieces are applied on 
the wrong side to strengthen the arm-holes. Two straight 
bands are cut-neach two inches wide and ten inches long 
—for this purpose, sew^n to the edge of the shirt, and then 
turned down, pinned flat, and neatly hemmed. The flaps 
must be cut apart at the top, and hemmed round, as well 
the edge of the shoulders. The stams should ^ run 
; and felled before the flaps are hemmed/ and left open at 
t^.e bottom as far as C C.* A gusset is inserted at each 
side at C C, and the open piece hemmed, veiy narrowly. 
A hem, half an inch aeq>, round the bottom, completes 
. the shift. ' 


— the wide one across the other. Make 
the other leg, and then run and felt 
•'* them together from C to D, going right 

round the other side from D to c 
Lastly, set^tfhem in the bands, one for the front and 
one for the back — the front, thirteen and a half inches 
long, the half inch to turn in ; and the back, fourteen 
inches, one half inch of which^ is turned in^ ittakc a 
button-hole in each side of the front bana, am one in 
the middle (sl\pwn in Fig. 4, at A a a), but only attilte 
two ends of the back. The drawers arci now completed. 
To shorten them for use, make a tuck near the top of each 
leg, rather better than half an*inbh wide, at 6 b q b, and 
from c to^, on both sides, rstiher less than, half an dich 
wide. As the child grows, these can be let down, cithe:* 
entirely, or iferrowed to make the drawers longer. 

A Stay Bodice is the next article required. Measurfl' tfa^ 
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size round of the phild^ just under \he arm-pits, taking the ] 
size ve^ loqpely and easily ; all 6 w three or four inches ; 
over. Then measure the depth of the body. Always cut i 
your pattern first in paper, aAd then try it a^inst the 
child. If you have any old lining, it is a good j&n to put ^ 
the pattern next to the lining, and fit it The stay body, s 
like aU the other. articles of a child’s <^thing, should be 
easy. It is wrong ever to girt children in any .part of t 
the figure. The stay body should wrap 
over about four inches, and tic, as shown 
in Fig. ro, Saving a good shape cut in ^ 
jean, and also in linen lining. There are no 
tumings-in. Tack the jean and lining toge- 
ther flat, by the (dges. Run three piping 
cords across the centre ; leave an inch 

r ce, and run three more ; and so on, till 
the body is quilted. These cords are 
inserted the short way, as Fig. lo shows. 

A piece of stay binding is wanted, and 

should be stitched all round. Cut straps f 

for the shoulders, of jean, line them with 

linen, bind them all round, and seiv them 
to the body at the four a’s in Fig. lo. The 
strings are sewn in the way illustrated. In * - — ^ 
cutting the body, there is a slight curve 
or stomacher in front, and a little sloped h 

out over the hips, which makes the petti- L__— 
coat sit betiter than if the body were straight, Fig. : 

which giv^ it a bunchy look about the waist. 


pleat the skirt before sloping, then pin it to the bo^ce, 
and try it on the child. It will immediately be seen'how • 
much slope is needed. 

In anower place we shall have a word to say about the 
washing of childhren’s flannels, which is very important 
and yet very little understood. 

The White Petticoat is now wanted. Rather stout 
calico should be used for this. To cut the body, measurs 

child round easily under the arnljlk, 

k| waist, and round the shoulders. 

" \ / Write down these measures : — Mark at the 

\ ! top of a square of paper a quarter of^the 

\ size of the waist, across the paper, like the 

\ j line Ain Fig. ii. Measure thj child from 

under the arm to the waist, and make a 
B. y dot on the paper at B. Then matk on 

y the paper a quarter of the size round of 

( the child under the arms, which' will bring 

you about to the dot c You must then 
/ draw a line from A to c. Measure loosely 
round the top of the child’s arm. Say it is 
eight inches (it may be more), but take 
the half of whatever it is, and pin it on a 
✓ tape- measure. Suppose it is the eight 

inches, put a pin at four Inches in the 
tape ; lay the tape in a curve like*a half 

circle on your paper, and it will describe 

11. the mark from c to D. Take a quarter the 

measure of the neck, and mask it by a dot 







The neck is also hollowed * 

front and back, but most in 

front. ^ 

Make the Flannel Peiti- 
coat as before described. 

Take two widths as long as 
the child requires, allowing 

two inches for the hem, and 

four inches each for two tucks. 

Herringbone the scams „ 

nicely. Make the hem and ** 

the .tucks an inch apart. 

Cut a placket hole in the centre of the back breadth, 
half ^ajj^ down ; herringbone a hem each side. Pleat 
the daimcl at the waist ; make a box pleat in front. 


at K. Then draw a line 
^ to E. Make a sloping 
neck, 

from A to G at the waist, 
cut out the paper; ^ut 
// lining from thk. First 

/X ///fu' paper on the lining ; 

// m// / lining, •all 

/ round the edge of the paper. 

/ Leave the pins in, and ait 
^ lining two inches wider, 

cacji way, at the sides. Then 
pin it slightly together where the pins are, and try it 
on. The margin left is to allow for alterations, if the 
pattern is incorrectly taken. This pattern will serve also 


^416 front of the flannel requives to be sloped as much for frock bodies. To nif'iJce high body, it is only 
as* the curve of the bod;^. To do this, place anything necessary to extend the pattern, by taking the length of the 
aert)^ the body, from B to C (Fig. lo),. that will shoulder froir p H, instead of d to E, and measu^ a 
make, a line exactly Btiflight with the hips. Put a pin quarter of the sure of the throat from H to l. T if. pattern 

at n frrtm i ^icr. I t^ tYiiilsf Pill* niif Cif douhlc Stufl. tWC 'jld ITl ttlC 


wiete it copies, at D, and measure the disflmce from ^"ig. n) must be cut out of double stuff, twr dd Jh hie 

l> to E. A thin child will bear^the flannel sloped equally Hvaterial, ooming from G to i, as it ..u TeS«'nts only n^f a 

with this measure ; but a stout child lias as full stomach, front, the waist at the top. For the ^acks, 

^ atM the slope may be half of three-quarters. • It is best to for each, to make a hem from G fo I, if the stuff is folaeQ 
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tjhm to cut the backs. Having pi^ocured a satisfactory 
« pattern, allow an inch At the udes and shoulders, and half 
an inch at the neck, waist, and 4itD*hole, for turnings. 
Tack the backs and fronts together by the sides and 
shoulders^ an inch in, and stm^ the bodh^e on to try it If 
too high in the neck, long in the waist, or tight in the 
arms pn^eing due allowance for turnings-in), slip it wUh 
the scissora, as shown by marks in Fig. iz, which repre- 
;Sents the thm pieces of the bodice before joining. Hem 
the backs ; stitch the sides and shoulders. Run a piping 
* round the neck and waist, turn down, and hem them on 
thb wrong hide. Pipe the arm-holes, and put in tlic sleeve. 
The akilt of the white petticoat must be a little longer 
tiian the fl|inAel,.nnd should be ornamented with a narrow 
hem, mA a number of narrow tucks all of equal width. 
For every such, ^ow double the width. Two breadths 
of longcloth are wanted. Run and fell these ; make the 
hem hnd tucks. Make a placket-hole ; gather the waist, 
wd sew it to the body. 

Frocks for girls of this age may be made in a variety of 
. ways. Some like merino, percale, or fancy stuff frocks, 
according to the season, thick or thin ; simply made like 
the petticoat — a broad hem and one or two tucks in the 
skirt, and a low body, trimmed. Robe trimmings, cover- 
ing body and skirt, are pretty ; or the body only may have 
braces, and a row of trimming be placed straight round the 
head of each tuck. Many frocks are made without tucks, 
but they are useful, because children grow so fast When 
a dress hasi^been made without tucks, and the child grows 
out of it, the best method of lengthening the skirt is to 
mitre, that is, regularly scallop the edge, and bind it with 
braid. If the frock is coloured, lengthen it with black ; if 
black, with a colour. Scallop and bind the piece added, 
and hem it on above the scallops of the frock, on the 
wrong side, so that the frock and scallops fall over the 
new piece. The scallops of the one ought to be uniform 
with the scallops of the other, and not to be arranged 
alternately. 


MEDICINE. 

BILIOUSNESS AND BILIOUS ATTACKS. 

We wiU treat first of biliousness. As we have already 
said, people are very fond of attributing all sorts of 
symptoms to bile, and are rather pleased than otherwise, 
when ailing, to be told that their liver is affected. The 
symptoms generally held to show that people are bilious ” 
are such as the following : — Want of appetite, foul tongue, 
constipation, sallow or dingy complexion, flatulence, and 
other symptoms 6f indigestion, if any pain about the 
right shoulder or side is added to these symptoms, then 
they would be held by “ liver ” doctors and their patients 
to be unmistakably bilious. And so they may be ; only 
people should know that really very little is known con- 
efeming the symptoms of too much bile, or too little bile, or 
bad bilr. C^Ss of jaundice are better understood ; but 
the less obvious affections of the liver art yet very obscure ; 
wd »0 great haiin and very much good would be done if 
people talked and thought a little less about their livers, 
it \i probable th;it in many cases in which the above 
symptoms are present, the stomach and the intes- 
^ tines are as much at fault, or more, tlian the liver. Where 
Hbe complexion gets dingy, the skin greasy and not clear, 
the countenance rather bloated, where the bowels are 
costive, where there Is a general sluggishness of body and 
mind, where digestion gqjps bn slowly and uncomfort- 
ably^, with much wind ; ih this case probably the small intes- 
tines are as mudh at fault the liver. But this is the 
e^oidltion called “ biliousness.” The' state of the bow-els 
is characteristic ; the i«o|;ions are iiard^ dry, and dark, 
aijd the urine is frequently, tljick. ^ 

Causes. — ^The causes of tins condition are various. It 
is not uncommon in those who have resided for soiSe 


time in a climate hotter ithan their 9 rigmal one* It is 
almost natural to.sdme people; and ^ otha-s it is 
largely brought on by inactivity, by too , much food 
and or stimulants, and by want of exercise in the 
fresh air. 

Treatmeni , — It is in such cases as this that the discipline 
of a hydropathj^ estabLishment, if not its water, does 
good. . But, short of such a costly remedy as this, much 
may be done by careful diet and simple living to cure this 
condition of Inlioasness, which is noth depressing and 
distressing. A mild purgative occasionallyPin the morning 
will do good — ^such as a teaspoonful or two of Epsom 
salts in cold water. Light food, such as a flsh dinner 
occasionally in place of a heavy dinder, and the use of 
water, with a glass or two of cheap French wine, in place 
of the rich beer and hot spirits which are too largely used 
in daily life in England. Where the light French wines 
are not liked, nothing stronger than a httle weak sherry 
and water should be used. Bilious people should use 
brown bread, too, instead of white, and should use water 
freely for washing purposes all over the body every 
morning. 

Bilious Attacks should be distinguished from ** bilious- 
ness.” Biliousness is a,slow habit of dull health. Bilious 
attacks occur at intervals. I'hey are characterised by 
severe headache, furred tongue, sickness, perhaps 
vomiting, and occasionally there is diarrhoea, though there 
may be constipation. The vomited matters at first consist 
only of food taken, or of the mucus of the stomach ; but if 
vomiting continues, then the vomit may be yellow or 
green. Such attacks are accompanied with shiverings and 
a feeling of iUness. They occur frequently in persons 
subject to them ; sometimes they seem to occur almost at 
regular intervals. Notwithstanding that such attacks arc 
called bilious attacks, it is probable that the stomach is 
more to blame than the liver. The vomiting of bile proves 
nothing as to “biliousness,” for if vomiting occurs from 
any cause and goes on long enough, some bUe will find its 
way into the stomach and be vomited up. 

Causes, — Such attacks often come on without any very 
obvious cause. But in other cases it is possible to trace 
these to one of two causes. A cold east wind, or a long 
continuance of wet cold weather, especially if it be long 
continued, will produce such attacks in a large number of 
people. The complaint is really a sort of “ cold ” in the 
stomach — what doctors call gastric “ catarrh-” Very often 
it is preceded and ^llowed by symptoms of a cold. At 
other times this ig trie only cold experienced ; and just as 
other people would get a cough or cold out of exposure to 
an east wind, persons subject to bilious attacks will get 
one of these. Anothd’ common cause ,of the attacks we 
have been describing is an indiscretion in diet— taking 
something indigestible. Different people will find different 
things to disagrci^ with them, and it is impossible to lay 
down a rule of jfcrbiddcn food that would apply to all 
cases. But every person may easily find out for himself 
what does disagree, and abstain from it Sometimes , 
such attacks come on not from the bad quality Jput the bad 
qiiimtily of food — too much. People indulge •& too much 
food, or too much wine, or spirits or beer. 

Treatmefil , — When such attacks occur they will often 
yield to dofnestic measures. Tlie principal points are, rest 
both of the stomach and the system. The patient should 
first be quiet ; and if very Dad, he should lie^own, and 
give his stomach nothing to do for a few hoiixs^ipaore than 
drinking a little water or a little thin miUc-ami-wajec ; 

I thereafter he fnay take a little barley-water, or mirtto!^ 
broth, or beef tea, without fat, and wait till some appciiic 
comes upon him before takinjj stronger food. If be is cold 
land shivers, hot bottles mav.be applied to the 
addition to these mcasur;:s, if the sickness is troublesome, 
a little mustard plaisier may be applied over the stomach, 
and an«effefvescing draught may be taken every thrqe at 
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four hours, consisting of a teasTOonful of the effervescing 
citro-^tartrate of soda of the Briti^ Bharmacioipotta. Should 
the sickness continue, or be accompanied with other 
persisting symptoms, a medical man should be consulted. 
The great thing for people subject to such attacks iS to 
avoid them, avoiding exposure to cold and wet, and 
such articles ot food as arc likely or Igiown to disagree 
with them or to' irritate the stomach, it will be possible to 
often prevent such attacks coming on and preveiftion is 
better than cure. 

HINTS TO LErrER-WRITERS.— VI. 

In addressing lett^s to go by post, accuracy is of supreme 
importance. Myriads of letters find their way to the 
Dead Letter Office annually, in consequence of insufficient 
address. There . are in the metropolis a great many streets 
named alike, as North Street, South Street, High Street, 
Market Street, 5:c. To prevent miscarriage, therefore, 
not only should the name of the street follow the name of 
the person addressed, but it is well to add the parish, and 
essential to mark the postal district. To lessen the labour 
of the letter-carriers, the number of the bouse, as well as 
the name of the street should be written. The one rule is 
to specify whatever is required to indicate the district, 
street, house, and individual. Risk is rather incurred 
than diminished, however, in ordinary cases, by giving the 
name of a house. Thus, suppose A. 15. resides at a house 
called Kosfi^iary Lodge, London Koad, it is best to omit 
the mention of “ Rosemary Lodge” if the number is known, 
though it matters little if the number is put upon the 
envelope. For example, we may either writ^ “A. B., Esq,, 
Rosemary Lodge, 666, London Road, E. or, A. B., 
Esq., 666, London Road, E,” Usually, the preference 
should be given to brevity. When the number is unknown, 
it is very desirable to give the initials or Christian name of 
the person addressed, because there may be others of the 
name in the neighbourhood. In writing to country 
places confusion often arises from the failure to prefix the 
initials of ibe person addressed, for in %mall towns there 
are several families of one name. 

There are many country places, also, which arc named 
alike, as Barton, Burton, Norton, Sutton, Morton, &c. 
To prevent error, the county should be indicated ; and as 
even this may not be enough if tlie place wanted is not a 
post town, it is needful to put in the name of the post 
town, A letter addressed “ George Jones, Esq., Stratford,” 
might be sent either to Stratford-on-Avon in Wamuck, or 
to Stratford in Essex, whereas the mcnaion of the county 
would prevent mistake. Letters to the smaller towns in 
Scotland may have N.B. (North lirilain) inscribed upon 
them; letters for North or South Wales may have the 
initials N.W. or S.W,, as the rase may be; and letters for 
Ireland may have that word below the address. To 
mention all the cases in which simih* precautions are 
advisable would occupy too much spare ; those which 
have been given will be sufficient for persons of ordinary 
prudence. 

In writing letters to America several precautions must 
be observeu. To the United Stales, the address shduld 
always end with either U.S.A. or United States of 
America.” Moreover, the particular State nitist be indi- 
cated, . either by the name in full, or by an abbreviation. 
The Americans are fond of abbreviations, but .some of 
them are ^tl^known here : thus, D.C. means the District 
of Columbia ; N.Y. is New York ; Pa. is Pennsylvania ; 
Me?,is Maine ; N.H* is New Hampshire ; is Vermont ; 
Mass. ^16 Massachusetts; R.I. is Rhode Island; N.J. 
is New Jersey ; Ct, is Connecticut ; Del. is J^eltvware ; 
Md. Maryland; Vh. *1[3» Virginia ; N.C. is North 
; S.C is South Carolina ; Geo. or Ga. isftieorgia ; 
Ala. is Alabama ; Mi. is Mississippi ; La. is Louisiana; 
Ten. ia T^nessee ; Ky. is Kentucky; O. is^OIuc^; Ind. 


is Indiana; 111. is Illinois; Mo. is Missouri; Mich. 'is 
Michigan ; Ark., b Arkansas ; FL is Florida ; Wis; is 
Wisconsin ; lo. is Iowa ; Texw is Texas ; and Or. is 
Oregon. The importance of these names or abbr^iations 
wilt appear when we state that the American Union is said 
to contain more than fifty places called Washington. 
With reference to New York Cify the name of New YoA 
must be written in full 

Similar rules apply to the British territories. 
letters U.C. are for Upper Canada ; L.C, for Lower 
Canada ; N.S. for Nova Scotia ; N.B, for New Brun8<*« 
wick ; and N.P. for New Providence. In writing from 
this county it is undesirable to employ these abbreviations. 

Letters tor Australia should specify tlie colony, whether 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
or Western Australia, with such other details as may tend 
to ensure correct transmission, such as‘ the nearest post 
town when outlying places are in question. In like 
manner letters for New Zealand should state what province 
they are meant for. 

It may not be amiss to note that the rate of postage for 
letters to America and the colonie^ and to many foreign 
countries, varies with the mo.de of conveyance and the 
route ; therefore it is well to obtain inform«ation upon these 
points^ which nmy be done at any post-office, and may 
prevent expense and trouble. There are places to whica 
letters arc not forwarded at all unless prepaid. Thus, for 
a letter to Victoria vid Southampton, 6d. must be prepaid 
for half an ounce ; and for the same colony Marseilles, 
lod. must be prepaid. If, in this case, only 6d! is prepaid, 
the letter will probably be forwarded vtd Southampton or 
vid Panama, although the words vid Marseilles” are 
written on the envelope. Where there is only one route 
and one charge, it is possible the letter will not be sent 
at all if insufiiciently stamped, though it may be opened 
and returned to the writer if he has put his name and 
address Inside, as he ought to do. 

There are many other classes of foreign letters, as those 
to the continent of Europe, respecting which sundry 
precautions are needed. Some foreign towns and cities 
do not bear the same names with qp as they do abroad ; 
but this will not cause any difficulty to the sender of letters 
to such places. To show what we mean, we will give a 
few examples. Not only is Belgium Ctalled Belgique, but 
lirussels is called fiiuxelles, and Liege, LUttich, while 
Malines is Mechlin. Aix-la- Chapel le, again, is called 
Aachen ; Mayence is Meniz and Maintz ; and Vienna is 
Wien. In Italy, Leghorn is Livorno; Turin is Torino; 
Florence is Firenza, and Genoa is Genova. The know- 
ledge of such differences is less important lo the sender o^ 
letters than to the receiver ; and yet it is well to be aware 
of the fact of their existence. The best rule in writing 
to foreign places is to employ the spelling adopted by our 
General Post Office in its official lists. Nor is it neces- 
sary to imitate the fomt of address usual in the country •> 
which a letter is sent. This is optional Thus, iiyvriting 
to Paris we might address a letter in the French fashion, 
and say — , 

Si Monsieur, ' 

M. Jacquet, * 

Rue de Urdtagne, 64, 
k Pans. 

But it would answer every purpose to write — 

M. Jitcquet, * if. 

€4, Rue de Bretagne, 

Parii. 

There is only one caution which need be given rn reference 
to addressing a French gendemari, and that is, never to 
write to him as “Mon. Jacquet,” or whoever he nuy be. 
Either ])rcfix “ Mons;, or “ Monsieur ;” but ncv<?r 

“Mon.” which ii* accounted very vulgar. In the case of 
letters to the |frovinces of Ffance, the “department.” 
cori'espotulihg to an English county, should be named, 
u»Ie$s the town an important one, when it is optional 
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MuUm (Fig i).— I. Leg. 2. Shoulder. 3. Breast. 4. 
Chump end ofloin. 5. Best end of loin, ^6. Best end of necL 
7. Scrag end of neck 8. Head A leg of mutton with a 
portion of the loin attached forms a haundi of mutton. 
The loin, not divided along the back, is called a saddle 
of mutton. In choosing mutton it must be remembered 

• ^at it is of various kmds as well as qualities. Some 
^orts run much larger than others, with a corresponding 
^dition of fat and bone, and often a coarser texture. 
The meat of the black-faced sheep is excellent, when 
well fed. Welsh mutton is small and highly esteemed. 
Forest sheep make good meat, and often appear in the 
London markets. The Dorset mutton is of medium 
quality* . The Ryeland sheep is small, 

* and produces very fine meat. Leices- 
ter mutton is large-boned, but when 
crossed with the Cotswold variety is 
much improved. South Down mutton 
IS remarkably good ; and so is the 
small Scotch mutton, although it is apt 
to be lean. As, however, purchasers 
cannot alw^^s ascertain what particu*^ 
lar sort is offered, they must usually be 
guided by size and appearance. Gcner 
rally speaking, wether mutton is to be 
preferred : if in good condition, lean 
will be of a deep red, with a close grain, 
the fat white and not very- hard. Ewe mutton is paler in 
the lean and closer in the grain. Young mutton is tender 
and elastic, to the touch, but old mutton feels hard, remains 
wrinkled when pinched, and has fat rather clammy and 
sticky. The fat of young mutton can easily be separated, 
while that of old meat is stringy and skinny. The leg of 
South Down niutton is im economical joint whether for 
boiling or roasting ; but in selecting it or any other leg of 
mutton, preference should be given to such as is thick in 
the thigh and short in the shank. The haunch of Welsh 
mutton is much better than the fore-quarter. Loin of 
mutton is not usually economical, owing to 

the quantity of fat, but it is very nice, 
either roasted or in chops. When the fat 
of mutton is’ yellow and watery avoid the 
meat A leg of wether mutton is known 
by a lump of fat on the inside of the thigh. 

Shoulder of mutton is most ccononiical 
when toasted and eaten cold. A haunch 
or leg of muttoi; for present use is best if 
^it has hung a few days. 

Lamb (Fig. 2). — i. Leg. 2. Shoulder. 3. 

Breast ^ Chump end of loin. 5. Loin. 6. 

Neck — ^best end. 7. Neck — scrag end. 8. 

^ead. Lamb is often merely divided into forc-quarters 
and hind-quartqrs. A fore-quarter consists of a shoulder 
with part of neck and breast A hind-quarter consists 
of a leg and loin. What is called the target of lamb is 
the ribs from which the shoulder has been removed. 
The joints of lamb vary in size like those of mutton, 
accoraing to the breed and age of the animal This 
meat, like veal, is best cooked fresh. Its freshness 
^ay ht easily ascertained by the colour, feeling, and 
smell ^ For a fore-quarter the old test is, that if the vein 
In the neck is of a fine blue colour, the meat is good, but 
if greenish or yellow the meat is stale. For a hind- 
quarter, respect mu$ be « had to the kidney and the 
knuckle : if the .kidney emits a faint and unpleasant 
/)mell, or if the knuckle joint is flexible, the meat is not 
good. Lamb is more expensive thar mutton, and although 
highly esteemed is less.nutritioiu). It may be added that 
Che eyes of a recently kiUed lamb are plump and bright. 

Of pork there are many vai iefles. In choosipg, 
as a rule, we should select the meat which is young, 



I not too large, and not overburdened with fat. Dairy* 
fed pork has fine white fat, ‘pale an4 smooth lean, 
and thin, smooth, and clean rind. It is usually rather 
small, and a leg ought not to weigh above six or seven 
pounds. Whenever the joints run large, with coarse- 
Sprained lean and fat to match, the meat will be most | 
ukely hard anj'^insipid. In all cases the rind must be < 
thin, the lean tender, and the fat of a fine white colour. 
Old meat is harsh and even hard to tke touch, and 
generally has a thick firm rind, and lean somewhat dark 
in colour. Fresh pork is cool and smooth to the touch ; 
but stale meat is clammy and apt to look of a greenish 
tint in places. The first part to tgm is the knuckle. 
What is called measly pork is diseased meat, and on all 
accounts to be avoided as very unwholesome. It is 
commonly sold to the poor, at a low 
price, by unprincipled dealers. Tainted 
pork is objectionable and injurious. 
Fork is often sold salted ; and the pur- 
chaser must be careful to sec that it is 
in a sound condition. Unsaleable meat 
is sometimes salted to save it, but it is 
always an abomination ; and so is meat 
which has been spoiled in the salting, 
as often occurs in warm weather. The 
extent to which pork is consumed by the 
industrial classes at all seasons, renders 
it important that the rules for ascer- 
taining its quality should be well known. 

In selecting bacon the purchaser will observe several 
things, lie will not find it economical to buy bacon 
from huge ahimals with a great depth of fat and little 
lean in proportion ; nor from large underfed animals with 
too little fat and too much skin and bone. Smaller sized 
and well-fed young meat is best. The fat of this will be 
firm, and have a slight pink tinge, but feel greasy to the 
touch ; the lean will be bright and stick well to the bone, 
and the rind will be thin. Rusty or reasty bacon will 
show yellow in the lean, if not in the fat ; and will, of 
course, be ill-flavoured. 

//{IMS arc of several kinds. Those from 
Westphalia are dry, and hard, and covered 
with spice, not nice to look at, and requir- 
ing to be soaked many hours in cold water 
before cooking. When properly cooked, 
however, they are very good. Other 
fore^n ham^ are apt to be coarse and 
l^ge- boned ; but when smaller and 
well -cured they are often excellent. 
Englis^ hams vary very much. Some 
arc small and dried rapidly after 
v^ry slight salting. Others are large, 
thoroughly salted, and slowly dried. 
The first will noOkeep so well as the latter, but for present 
use in small famflies they arc preferable. A ham which 
is smooth in the rind and short in the hock is most 
economical and the best eating. Long-legged animals are* 
not to be relied upon cither for hams or anything else. ■ 
Af 4 er selecting a ham of proper size and shape, its sweet- 
ness must be tested. The usual method of doing this is 
by thrustipg a knife under the bone which appears on. the 
fleshy side of the ham. If the knife cotnes out clean and^ 
has a sweet smell, the ham is sound, but if smeared and' 
with an unpleasant flavour it is bad. Thif dl>eratioii 
requires to be performed with some care, otheiwisc it may , 
be found that the meat is slightly tainted after all. % ♦ 
Venison. —This is chiefly t^ted by th^ fat. If the meat 
is young the fat will be thick, clear or bright, and close ; 
but if old the fat will be touglf and coarse. Venison first , 
begins Id change at the Moulders and haunches, linto 
which a knife must bet thrust. If the meat is good the 
knife will c«ime out clean and smell sweet ; but if bad the 
knife VilUbe discoloured, ^nd smell rank. . 
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PATCHWORK. 

INTRODUCTION. 
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Patchwork is looked upon as*an old- 
fasliioned thing* But many old-fashioned 
things are being revived — some of them with 
beneht. Patchwork is one that should ^not 
be despised. Mere cotton patchwork may 
be made pretty to look at, and useful for 
the counterpanes for the inferior rooms of 
. a hous& Counterpanes arc rather expensive 
articles^ if good ; and a nicely made patch- 
work coverjooks better than a cheap counter- 
pane* Patchwork quilts may also be given 
m charity. Patchwork made of pieces of 
silk and satin is hapdsome, especially if 
arrangedffw^h taste; and may be used for 
quilts* sofa# and chair covers, cushions, and ottomans, 
wiv^ork counterpanes, if nic^ made, look exceedingly 
wdl. • The pieces jean generally be begged, •but all good 
upholstery shops ^All sdL and even give, cuttings to good 
# cuatomers. Patchwork quiles.allow of great exercise of 
^ *tastef The most common is ihff diamond, each device kept 
by alteimatety light and dark stars, and the chess-board 
pattern ; but there are many others. Some are simply made 
of squares or diamonds^ joined^ without order. .Codhter* 
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panes arc often made by mixing a variety of these devices. 
The centre, perhaps, may be bf stsvrs ; the intermediate 
portion and the border chiefly of diamonds, as in Fig. l, or 
squares, as in Fig. 3. # » 

I ELEMENTARY. 

Simple squares are the commonest kind of patchwork. 
Cutthiem two inches square each way. They are cut in* 
card- Any cbmmbn visiting or trade cards will do, and 
covered with cotton or sUk, All pieces are used and 
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, joil^lay chance and vMmk only ailk and cotton 

mt hot mingled in tlie same drtit3e*^it nmst be of one or 
ctttenther oiOy# 

/r Cmmterpams in ^ is a desim for a 

IMttcbivork counterpane or table^ver^ which may be made 
of any minted scraps ; keeidng the dark pax^ of the 
des^ dark, and the light ones, light The ground is of 
light^uares, 

' Ihis would make a beautiful piece of fancy wor^ 
^ian puhrchased materials of silk or satin. The centre 
dku^nd, and. the dark squares violet, the light gold colour ; 
the .diamond round it, dark patches of bright red, of a 
crinksoniAuuie; tbelight of azure. The straight lines each 
Way, one fiolet, one the new intense green, reversed on 
the opposite side. The four stars, azure for the light, 
jcrimson the dark. The zigzag line, bright green. Tiie 
border of half-squares, which comes next, violet The 
Skentate light squares at the comers, gold colour ; the 
dazk half-scruares next them, crimson. The pattem-like 
clusters of light azure and the black one in centre dark 
orimsoit A straight line round, also of green. Alter, 
‘make squares of violet Greek border of azure. Alternate 
squares crimson. Ground, a friars' grey (a sort of pale 
neutral green); a French grey (lavender); azureline (a pale 
Mniah tint) ; a stone colour, a cream colour or white. Wad, 
and line with silk. Quilt by running between all the joins. 
Add a rich upholstery cord all round, and tassels at the 
comers of gold-coloured silk. 

Cidours used -Azure, bright green, viplet, gold colour, 
ciimson ; the ground colours to choice. 

Another disposal of colours :*--All the dark patches a 
bright erhnson red. Greek border, azure, and straight 
bomr of a light colour within the Greek one, Mettemich 
green. Light part of the dusters of fine amber. Light* 
coloured alternate squares round the straight diamond 
border, Havannah. Zigzag border inside the diamond line, 
Mettemich green. Four stars round light parts, azure. 
'Centre diamond, blue, light parts, amber. Ground of 
friars' grey. Gold tassels, and lining bright crimson. 

Colours used in working : — Bright light crimson, azure 
Mue, Mettemich greeVi, golden amber, a very little Havan- 
wh, friars' grey. 

It these are of satin, and the lining of sarcenet, the 
quik ^iU be splendid Join the lining in breadths. Quilt 
with friars’ grey tailors’ twist 

' It may be as well to explain that Mettemich green is that 
rich, fail, deep-coloured candlelight green,” almost of a 
verdigns shade, and metallic in hue. Havannah, a light 
Jbrown, richer than a fawn. The worker can get the light 
shades at any hrat-rate Beriin wool depdt, and match them 
if) satin. The green, kowever, can only be procured in 
silk, such as filoselle. Greens in wool are all dull. 

Fig. 1 is a design for a different kind of patchwork quilt, 
{t is a sort of appUque work on stout coarse linen sheeting. 

To make this, in the first place apiece of stout white linen, 
a yard*square is taken. On the centre of this a patchwork 
Stax (see Fig. i), is placed. A piece like a ring is cut from 
wk-colourcd chintz and run on round this, leaving a few* 
&c^s between the star and the ring. A border of three 
of triangular pieces is added. Between the ring and 
the border eight inches are left, filled in the comers with 
* diamonds, and between with leaves. A border six inches 
square' is covered with dark crosses at the comers and 
diamonds and leaves between ; this is bordered by a 
piece of light-fiowered chintz a foot wide, with dark-CQl- 
QUred diamonds a foot sqware. The next border is six 
inches wide, with diamonds and ovals attaclied to it ; the 
5 gpround light ; the diamonds and onals alternately of two 
or three colours. A border of sti iped cjiintz, with a fringe 
and cord all round, finishes this counterpane. 

' We shall return to this subject and give other designs 
in a forthcoming paper. The size of tne patchwork 
> cles we may of course l^ave to be (tecided by the require - 1 


mentsof the maker. 'The patterxn given in one/of iw 
present examines (Fig. a), may be very readj^'4M|jui^ 
for any size by counting the squares and geitmgil^^Qbe 
nUBBber into tne apace m foe article foe mater miS 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

* INTRODUCnOW. 

Chemicai, operations are perfonned every hour ih the 
day in every household. From the moigent when the 
housemaid strikes the first match in the morning to the 
moment when the last candle is extinguished at night the 
forces of chemistry are at work ; and when all is still, 
and the gentle breathing of the sleeping inmates is. the 
only perceptible movement in the house, that very breath** 
ing involves a beautiful and complex chemical jprbcess. 
And yet how very few people know anything of chemistry ! 
The mistress, when sne washes her hands, produces a 
double decomposition — and does not know it The 
housemaid, in striking the lucifer, is — ^little as she suspects 
it — promoting oxidation through foe influence of friction. 
And the cook may be shortly defined to be a skilful 
practical chemist who knows nothing of chemistry. 

We hope in this series of articles to illustrate the im- 
portance of chemistry in our everyday lives, and the 
numberless uses to which even a slight knowledge of it 
may be applied. Systematic instruction in tlic science 
would of course be out of place here. The title which we 
have selected indicates our plan with sufficient distinct- 
ness. We only propose to draw attention to those facts 
in chemistry which have a direct practical bearing upon 
the welfare of the individual household, 

FOOD. 

Let us begin with that most interesting, most impor- 
tant, and most extensive subject, fopd, and endeaevour to 
glean together some few of the many facts which science 
has made known in regard to its nature, its uses, and the 
various methods* of preparing it which we have at our 
disposal. It is, indeed, a very wide subject, for not only 
have we to consider a multitude of different substances, 
prepared and cooked by a multitude of different methods, 
but we must also, 'if we would know anything of the 
reason of the facts which come before us, endeavour to 
learn something of the complex changes which go on in 
the body, and the way in which the food we eat con* 
duces towards thcig. ^ 

pyjijf is Food ^required f — The question seems almost 
absurd, so familiar is the fact ; and yet the answer to it 
involves one of the grandest chapters in the history of 
science. In its simplest form it may be given in three 
vfoxd&^food is fuel. We require food frequently for just 
the same reason that a fire requires coals frequently, and 
a lamp, oil — because we are burning away. Strang as 
this may appear/it is a most certain fact. The air that we 
breathe into our lungs contains oxygen, and this oxygen 
combines with or burns the muscles and other organs o4 
our bodies just as it does foe coals in a fire. The heat 
produced in a man’s body in the course of a day is con- 
siderable in quantity, though not very intense in quality. 
Taking tha average, it is enough to raise five and a half 
gallons oC water from freezing point to boilii!^ pd^ and 
this is about the heat foat would be given off during tlie>- 
burning of a pound of coals. All this heat coines^om foe 
slow wasting or burning of the substance w body, so 
that it is evident that if we did not make up for thiacox^int * 
loss by catiil% food, our oegans would soon be wasted 
away and consumed. A moment’s thou|;ht wiE show how 
closdy this agrees with we^-knoern facts. Wlw does an 
axiiind become so thin durim the riow and painful* process * 
of starvation ? Clearl^^ because the slow we in hts body 
is not fed qfith the fuel of food. 

Thb fupt simple view xA foe of food inustf,hcw> 
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cmv examined .a little more narrowly^ and we then find 
that it requireft a sMgbt modifioation*before we can accept it 
For afiiar aE.it is not the food itselfj but the substance of 
the body; wxiich is burnt We tmist remember that, even 
if no food is eaten, the slow burning of the body goes on 
as long as the life of the animal lasts* It is,, therefore, 
evident that, althoi^ it is ultimately buf{^t, the immediate 
object of the, food is to repair the body — tom^eup for 
its incessant losses. Let us look for a moment at the 
changes which the food undergoes when eaten. It first 
goes to the Stomach, and is there subjected to the 
beautiful cooking process which is called digestion* We 
shall have more to say about this farther on,* and need 
only remark here, •that by it the food is converted into 
a creamy liquid. This passes on into the intestines, and 
hence, by a most elaborate and wonderful process, it is 
absorbed into and becomes a part of the blood. All the food 
which acts any useful part in the body is first converted 
into blood* The blood — ^the mighty river of life, as it has 
been called — rushes with amazing force and swiftness 
through every part of the body. And it is from the blood 
that the constantly-wastinjpf organs of the body, muscles, 
bones, nerves, and all derive their nutriment ; it is by it 
that their losses are compensated. Finally, to make an 
end of this part of the wonderful story, it is by the blood 
that the worn-out, burnt, and now useless materials are 
removed from the organs and thrown out of the body. 

Different Junctions of Food , — Hitherto we have as- 
sumed, for the sake of simplicity, that the whole heat of 
the body is derived from the combustion of the living 
organs of the body, and, as a consequence, that all the 
food, after it is converted into blood, is abs«)rbed by and 
becomes a part of those organs. But this is not really 
the case, and wc are therefore led to take another step 
onward in our inquiry. The new step will involve a 
little additional labour of thought, but it is well worth the 
effort, for it is absolutely necessary if we wish to attain an 
.accurate and scientific loiowledge of the nature of food. 
It has been found that the heat produced by the burning 
of the organs of the body, is only a small part of the 
whole heat of the body. The rest of the heat is pro- 
duced by the direct combustion of the blood itself So 
that although all the useful food is converted into blood, 
only a portion of that blood is employed in repairing the 
muscles and other organs of the body. 

We are thus led to perceive that there are two different 
uses to which the food whidh^is eaten#nd converted into 
blood has to minister. The first is tl^ repair of the 
organs, and the second tlie direct production of heat in 
the blood. And it is a very singular and interesting fact, 
that side by side with this distinctidh between the offees 
of food, there is an equsdly well marked distinction between 
the qualities of different kinds of food. Some of the most 
important constituents of food are utterly different in 
composition from the solid organs of the body. They 
cannot, under any circumstances, be employed in the body 
tha repairing of those organs. THey are only valuable 
for the heat they produce when they are burnt in the 
blood ; in other words, they are mere fuel* Food of this 
kind is conveniently described as heat-producing food. 

On the other hand, there is another great class of food- 
ingredients, which consists of articles almost identical in 
compoi^ioB with the organs which have to be repaired. 
Let us, for the sake of simplicity, confine our attention 
to those vey important organs, the muscles which con- 
what is generally called the fiesh of the animal. 
A large portion hf all food has almost exactly the same 
chemtem. coinposiGon as flesh. It cannot be doubted 
that tte xnain purpose of iofd of this kind is to form 
*fiesfa,iaod it is therefore known as feshforminf food. 
N evSrtibieless, it as important remember that this term 

doer net convey the whole truth in regard to t^is kind of 

feod, ^For some part of the so-called fiesh-fonqing^food 

e s 


does not become convertisd into flesh^but is burnt in the 
blood, like the heat-food. And even that part of it which 
does become fiesh is afterwards, as we before explained, 
wasted away and .burnt, so that although heat-food can 
never act as ilesb-food, fiesh-food can, and does act as 
heat-food. Dr. Savory fed some rats for a considerable 
time entirely on fiesh-forming food, and he found tlmt 
they remained in good health and retained their ordinary 
heat; but this experiment, though very interesting ar 
illustrating the double office of flesh-food, must not be 
understood as proving that heat-food may bt dispensed * 
with, for most animals would suffer very seriously upon 
such a diet, and require a properly-balanced proportion of 
the two kinds of food. • 

IVorh dom by the Body . — There is yet another aspect ot 
this subject which must not be left unnoticecL The body, 
is not only a producer of heat-— it is a very powerful' 
engine. The muscles of the body are in reality machines 
for doing work. And the work they do is much greater 
than most people nave any idea of. A strong man can 
easily do in a day as much work as though he lifted 3$a 
tons a foot high. The heart itself, the most powerful and 
the most untiring of the muscles, pumps out the blood which 
passes into it with a force which appears almosi incredible. 
At every beat it throws out five or six ounces of bjlpod, 
and in twenty-four hours from fouiaeen to nineteen tons ! 
The force required to do this would lift fourteen sacks 
of coals to the top of the Monument at London Bridge. 

The whole of this enormous daily work is done at the 
expense of tlie food consumed, as certainly as the work 
done by a steam-engine is done at the expense of the coals 
burnt in the boiler-fire. And it appears probable that the 
parallel is still closer, for as in the steam engine the work 
IS done, not by the coals, but by the heat produced from 
the coals, so the work of the animal body is done by 
means of the heat developed in it, and the whole of this heat, 
as we have already seen, comes ultimately from the food. 

It was, until lately, bclicVbd that all the work of the 
body was done by the burning of the muscles themselves. 

If this were true, it is evident that fiesh-forming food 
would be the only kind which would be of any use for 
the doing of work. But this has been clearly Ihown 
to be a mistake, and it is now held to be highly probable 
that both kinds of food, inasmuch as they both produce heat 
in the body, are alike serviceable for the doing of work. 
The practical importance of the question will be perceived 
at once. Men who do hard work eat more than others, 
and unless they know the right kind of food to efit, it is 
obviously possible that they may be cramming themselves ^ 
with large quantities of food which is of little or no real 
tothem. We shall havemore to say on this subject hcreafteii. 

Classification of may now attempt to form 

a classification of the constituents of food, which, without' 
pretending to purely scientific completeness, shall yet 
sufficient for ihe practical purposes which we have 
in view. It is very difficult to frame a thordbghly 
satisfactory definition of food. Perhaps the simplest is 
that which includes under it everything which is assimi-* 
lated in the body, and which is necessary or useful to it' 
Taken in this wide sense, the term must be applied to 
some substances which are not generally reckoned under 
it. Water for instance, common salt, and, even medicine, 
must in Uiis view be regarded as food, and, in accordance 
with it, we will divide the materials of food into the four 
following heads : — 

1. Flesh-formers. '* » 

a. Heat-givers. 

3. Mineral food. ♦ * 

4. Stimulants, ^pices; flavour^ 

The two last of these may be dismissed for the present* 
witj^ very few remarks. We shall have much to say 
hereafter about water, and something about saJ|jL Tm 
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. ndiioral «d)Btance called ptospliateof lime is an essential 
Ixi^edient of food^ because the bones of animals consist 
caSedv of it All the most impprtant articles of food 
centam it Our fourth head is of necessity very vague. 
Under it we include alcohol, tea, coifee, spices, essences, 
and many other things which are useless, or nearly so, for 
the actual nourishnient of the body, but which in many 
cases have a high special value of their own,^ The first 
two heads require a somewhat closer examination, 

* Flesh^farmers.^^ht solid part of the flesh of all 
animus consists chiefly of a substance called fibrin. 
Fibrin stands naturally at the head of the list of flesh- 
former^ for nothing could be more suitable for the repair 
of the flesh than flesh itself. Albumin^ which is found in 
the juice of flesh, in the white of egg, and in the blood, is 
anomer flesh-former, very similar to fibrin in composition 
and ^properties. It is equal to fibrin as a flesh-fdriner, and 
as it IS soluble in water m its natural condition, it is more 
easy of digestion. It has, however, the curious power of 
becoming insoluble wlien boiled. White of egg consists 
almost entirely of albumin, and every one knows how 
entirely it is altered by a few minutes’ exposure to the 
heat of boiling water. Milk contains a third important 
flesh-former c^led Casein, It forms the curd of milk and 
constitutes the greater portion of cheese. 

These three substances, almost identical in composition 
with one another, and with the flesh, arc the most 
important animal flesh-formers. But it has- been found 
that compounds very similar both in composition and 
properties occur in those vegetables which are used as 
tood. If a little flour be tied up in a small linen bag and 
squeezed under water with the fingers for some minutes, 
a fine white powder, called starch, is squeezed out and a 
sticky mass is left behind, well known as bird-lime. This 
is called giutin. It is a very important and valuable flesh- 
former. Lastly, peas, beans, and some other vegetable 
substances contain a compound called legumin^ which is 
similar to, some say identical with, casein in composition 
and properties, and we have therefore in the most import- 
ant articles of food ^ve distinct, though very similar, 
flesh-forpicrs. * 

Heat-producers , — The substances which are exclusively 
destined for the maintenance of the animal heat, and 
thereby to the production of work, are more numerous 
than the flesh-formers, with the exception of gelatin, of 
which we shall speak presently, and their chemical com- 
position much better understood. Leaving gelatin 
out of the question for the present, they may be roughly 
divided into the three following classes : — 

1. Fats and oils. 

2. Starches and gums. 

3. Sugars. 

sFats and oils form a very well-marked and important 
doss. found both in animal and vegetable 

foods, and difler biit slightly in composition in all cases, 
most important examples among anim.al food are the 
of butchers’ meal, the $uet, lard, and dripping which arc 
obtained from it, and butter, which in the form of cream 
is one of the most valuable ingredients of milk. Most of 
the staple articles of vegetable food contain a greater or 
Ibss proportion of fat o* oil, and they are, in particular, 
ibund in all seeds. 

Starches and sugars are mainly derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, though examples of both occur in the 
animal body. They alknavci^bout the same composition, 
and although they tSontr ibnte largely to the heat of the body, 
tbtsy arc not as valuable, considered mprely as fuel, as the 
fats and qils, which, we shall heiK^aftor find, give out 
more heat m their burning than an equal weight of any 
other article of food. ^ ^ 

Another convmon constituent of food* is known ap 
gelatin^ k occupies a somewhat ambiguous position in 


our classification. It can only be obtained from certam ' 
I animal substances, and does not exist ready-^brmed even < 
in them. When the tendons, skin, and sinulay parts' of 
animals are boiled for a length of time in water, they 
gradually become soluble and then constitute gelatin. 
B<mes behave in a similar manner, but the mineral matter 
remains behind uq^thanged. Glue and size are prepared 
in this way from the hides of animals. They consist Of 
somewhat impure gelatin. Isinglass is nearly pute 
gelatin, and it is found in a less pure state in calves’ feet 
jelly, and in the substance which is sold under the name 
of gelatin in the shops. 

Gelatin is so like the flesh-formers in composition that 
we should naturally be inclined to class^it among therd ; 
and it is almost always considered by piersons ignorant of 
science as a nutritious and valuable food. But it appears, 
to be nearly certain that it has no value whatever as a flesh- 
former, and it must, therefore, be classed amongst the 
heat-givers. This fact is of greater practical importance 
than wc should at first sight imagine. How oflten do 
people judge of the quality of soup or broth by the stiff- 
ness of the jelly which it forms on cooling. The test 
is utterly fallacious, because the stiffness is entirely due 
to gelatin. It is very easy to make the poorest soup 
set to a firm jelly by merely adding to it a little isinglass. 
One pound of gelatin will convert ten gallons of water 
into jelly, but this jelly has very little value as food, and 
is utterly useless for the production of flesh. 
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R 1 V E g FISH. 

The Carp, of which we on the next page give an 
engraving, is a fish retaining its place in general Cookery 
mainly on the strength of its former reputation. In 
many parts of the Continent it is still held in more 
esteem than, in our own opinion, its culinary merits 
entitle it to. It k, in fact, a fish to keep in ponds, 
as wc .keep pretty birds in cages — to look at .and not to 
cat. It becomes very tame ; is gifted with considerable 
cunning ; will rarely take a bait ; when enclosed in a net, 
will, if at the bottom, stick its nose into the mud and let 
the net slip over it ; or, if at the surface of the water, will 
‘'take back,” like a horse wanting to clear a hedge, and 
then, with a rush, leap over it There is no knowing how 
long a carp will Iivc(|> wc havtf ourselves seen carp which 
must have been, uiyloubtedly and with no mistake, not less 
than eighty or ninety years of age, and yet quite juvenile 
in appearance. The length of days once accorded to the 
patriarchs may very possibly be still enjoyed by certain 
fish, when they once have grown big enough to escape 
being swallowed by* their hungry admirers and friends. 

During the last century foolishly high prices were often 
paid for unusually Tine specimens of carp. The real value 
of the fish (independent of its handsome appearance) lay 
(in those antc-railwaf days) in its astonishing tenacity « 
of life, and consequent power of supporting long journeys 
without iniury to its health. Carp were sent to market, 
or to wealthy customers, on approval, and if not purchased 
were somelijTies returned to their pond. 

Carp, like most other permanent freshwater residents^ 
are in season all the year round, except during the interval * 
between their spawning (the.first hot days in May) and the 
flowering of wheat (say the beginning of July). vNo con- 
noisseur would ever dream of buying a dead carp. • 

it, remove the ^Is, but leave the head ; save the blood*(to 
be cooked in the sauce) and the milt of roe. Small or 
undersized fish do best in a ^telote (as on next page) j 
fried, or f^thenvise, they are,^e think, very poor bating. 
Handsome specimens assert tSieir right to the honours of 

Carp, Stemed Whole^ for which you must have aJketUe 
not much huger than will conveniently hold your 
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After cteaningi marinade or pickle it in wine» ittflt, and 
vinegar, the addition of any spices or aromatics you 
ftlease^ %ix or eight hours will not be too long for it to 
remain ther6. You may then boil it either in ‘Court- 
Bouillon ^ee p* 3 :^), or in wine diluted with broth or 
water, when the fish is cooked, lay^t, without breaking 
it, in its dish (without a strainer) ; Ihke enough of the 
bmlings to make your sauce ; add to it the blood, some 
thickening and browning, some seasonings, in which you 
will be guided by your own discretion, as custom allows you 
a very broad maigin in the preparation of this pretentious 
dish. Pour the boiling sauce over your carp, and make a 
|lrominent display of the milt or roe. 

Stewed Carp, under various high-sounding names, may 
be garnished with the most incongruous and expensive 
things that a cook's imagination can devise — with orna- 
ments of puff-paste, crarash, cockscombs, turkey pinions, 
forcemeat balls, sliced sweetbreads, truffles, dear little 
dickey-birds, and what not besides. Broiled carp, even 
with caper-sauce, is not a dish for the gods nor yet for the 
goddesses. In short, considering the carp's intelligent 
and familiar disposition ; considering that it is a **i'ant of 
the respect due to age to partake of a creature who may be 


excellent, make a tasty garnish to lay round iarg^ dishes 
of any boiled fish. 

Small perch (in company with carp, tench, jack, eds, 
and whatever emt comes to hand) are turned perhaps to 
the best advantage in 

Tk^ Mannas With the matelote of egg& 

we gave the meaning of the word. Take /tve fish, vanous' 
and sundry; clean them without washing thetn; for 
mariners hold diat fish, once out of water, should never 

f o back to it. Cut it in pieces without losing the bto^ 
'ut all into a stewpan with a couple of dozen of tmali 
white onions, scalded, and almost cooked enough. Season 
with salt, pepper, bay-leaf, and Icmon-peeL Pour in 
enough claret or red vin ordinaire to edver the fish. 
Boil over a smart fire, taking care that the wine does not 
catch fire. Put in a lump of butter as big as a walnut. 
Arrange your fish on slices of toasted bread, and pour the 
sauce over them. 

Bream and Roach arc hardly worth the cooking. You 
may salt and stew the large ones, and make a fry of the 
small ones, together with gudgeon, bleak, dace, and any 
other “such small deer” that can find room in the pan. 
Pike^ Boiled Whole,— -The pike, like carp and most 
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older than your great-graudfather, should he be alive ; and 
considering that, to eat, he is only a fourth-rate fish, wc 
prefer petting and feeding a carp to tfccding on him. 

Slewed Tench,— Tench are always bought alive. They 
spawn later, and therefore corftimie in season later in 
spring than the carp. As the skin is invariably eaten, 
carefully remove all the scales, which are small and deep- 
set. The previous piclding, as with carp, is not necessary, 
but the fish will be all the better for it) Then treat it in the 
same way as for stewed carp, omitting the extravagances, 
and cooking it in the least quantity of liquor possible. 
As the boilings from tench become, when concentrated, a 
jelly, stewed tench makes a handsome as well as a 
palaud)le dish cold, for which purpose it may be^ little 
more highly seasoned. Indeed, we are her^ticail enough to 
prefer a fine tench to his much be*praised cousin the carp. 

B&tVed Tench,— Vrepaxe as above, and boil in salt and 
water acidulated with vinegar when cold. It may be 
served^ith any full-flavoured sauce you prefer. 

• is an excellent fish, with white, firm, well-flavoured 

Mesh, when taken from .waters that aro clear and deep. 
When you buy it dead, see that the eyes are bright and 
the gills rosy red. It is» difficult to scale ; plunging it in 
]|.oilk)g water a minute ^ill help you ; but {|^k the fish- 
monger to clean it for y«i, and beg of him nol ioflay it. 
Perch boiled in vin<^red water, and ser^d with essence 
qf anchovy sauce, is a delicate and damty cUsh, lighv 
and easy of digestion. Fifed perch, bread'^rumbed, suso 


other fresh-water fish, is in season throughout the cold 
months of the year, up to the time of its spawning in 
spring. It then becomes “ indisposed” to appearance at 
table, recovering its health, also with carp, when wljpat 
comes into flower. As this event conveys no precise 
date to most town residents, we would advise them to 
extend the close season a little longer, and leave pike 
unmolested till the beginning of August. It is best to 
buy pike alive, which is frequently possible. Fishstbat 
have died in the water, confined and starved ii} boxes, or 
forgotten in hoop-nets, are of quite inferior quality. 
Snared or speared pike are sometimes much injure^ by 
the wire or the spear. If killed immediately, the is 
none the worse to eat, and the unsightly scar can be con*^ 
cealed with garnishing. Pike from muddy waters (the* 
same of cels, carp, and tench) arc improved by keeping 
a few days or a week in a tank fed with a current of pure 
spring water, and giving them a few gudgeons and roach 
to serve both as companions and prey. The usual advice 
in selecting fish is to take short plump individuals, and 
to leave those of longer arid slenderer proportions. This, 
however, must be accepted with a certain reservation. 
With the pike, as with many other fish, the differenae of 
figure is distinctive of sex^ the female being short and 
deep, the maft long and slender. The flem of both, in 
season, fs gQod ; me main question of preference* lies 
between the roe and the milt towards the close of winter 
There is a tradition tliat the pike is an introduced 
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'* aiiuralised in this country at the' same time with hops 
And turkeys ; respecting the truth of which we entertain 
ecrong doubts. Certainly, live pike may have been 
brought to England and turned out In some simple-, 
hiinded gentleman^s waters, just as coals may have been 
carried to Newcastle ; but t!mt would be no proof that 
they did not exist here before. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that a fish so widely distributed throughout Great 
Britain, found in isolated mountain-lakes in Wales and 
Scq^tland, in Highland rivers with no other communica- 
tion thdn their outlet — the sea (and salt water is fatal to 
the pike)--can be anything else but a native species. 
Moseover, ig i $86, Camden wrote his dulcet lines— 

•'Horsca pike, 

, None like.” 

Noritotk must very speedily have attained the reputation 
for pike in which it is stiU pre-eminent The best-sized 
pike for the table ranges from three to eight pounds. 
Heavier fish, though handsome on the board, are apt 
to prove coarse when tested by the eating. Small pike 
(jack), from one to two pounds, are delicate, and ex- 
cellent fried whole. For boiling nothing can be better 
^an a six-pdund fish. For a large party, two such fish 
will |!ivc greater satisfaction to the palate than one of 
twelve pounds. Scale your pike, remove the eyes, but 
leave the fins for show. Empty it ; save the liver, if 
good, togetb^ with the roe or milt. Boil fhese in salt 
and water a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, ac- 
cording to their size, and set tliem aside. Then make 

Siting for Pike, — ^After grating enough bread-crumb 
to dll your pike’s belly two-thirds full, make up the other 
third with chopped vw or beef-suet, the liver and roe or 
milt broken up, the rind of half a lemon minced fine, a 
Httle fme chopped parsley, fennd, and chervil, with a fair 
sprinkling of pepper aiid salt; during the mushroom 
season chopped mushrooms or buttons may be added; 
make this into a stiff paste, with two or three raw eggs 
broken into it The belly of your pike being well wiped 
out, stuff it with tliis^ and sew up the opening witli nbedle 
and thread. Then tie the head and tail together, passing 
the tail between the jaws, so as to make an eternity” fish. 
Then drop the pike into a large kettle of boiling water, 
with a small handful of salt in it A six-pound fish will 
take akoHi half an hour’s boiling, but it is illusory to fix 
the precise number of minutes. A thick female fish, 
studed, will evidently take longer cooking than a slim 
male fish, unstuffed. If you have any stuffing left, you 
iltay make it into' cakes, brown them in a Dutch oven, 
and use as garnishing. Serve your boiled pike on a 
napkin, garnished wim parsley, and accompanied by 
anchovy sauce, melted butter with which two or 
three teaspoonfuls of essence of anchovy have been 
itfCorporated in a saucepan over the fire. 

Pike^ Saked Whole, — For this, take a fish of not less 
than four, nor more than eight pounds' weight. Stuff and 
incss it as before, with a molt liberal allowance of suet 
in^e stuffing. Put it into a circular dish, not too deep, 
that will stand the oven. Pour over it enough flour and 
water, or Hour and broth, to make plenty of gravy. 
You may add thereto a glass of wine, white or red 
Lay dabs, of butter alon|; tne back of your fish, and set 
it mto the oven, where you must be able to baste U con- 
tinuaffy from the moment the butter begins to melt. 
If yon canndt do this, bettex give up baking your pike. 
The time wSl dq^df bn the briskness ol the oven. 
When done, setve Ihe pike on a hot dish. Strain the 
gftivy through a smsB cullender intb a saucepan, stir 
m a teaspoonful of essence of anchovy or two table- 
Slponfttls .of catdiup, or a glass of red wine, let boil .an 
instant, and send up in a sauceboat. .Lar^e pike, of 
twelve pounds and upwards, are best divided into, say; 
four pcutidbai the head and shoulders, two middle pieces, 


and the tail. The firsthand the last mhy be bbQed) and 
scitved accompanied by anchovy sauce, axfil. gktmshed 
with , forcemeat baked into cakes dr boiled* as smsU 
dumplings, or both. One middle pii^ zdoy be stuffed, 
and roasted with a bottle*jack before the fire. The other 
may be cut up, Ungthimse^ into squares or oblong pieces, 
removing the bon8s,/r£rif^and served with anchovy sauce. 
This is the most expeditious plan (and not the least 
palatable) when a large pike is sent into the house, aixd 
a dish of fish demandea, with little time to prepare it 
in. The pike being deficient in fat does not lend itself 
satisfactorily to pickling or potting, or other preparations 
with vinegar and spice.' In trout and salmon countriesigt 
is unduly underrated. Pike-fishers there are looked upon 
as amateur rat-catchers would be in sporting counties, 
which does not prevent a nice-sized pike fixim being 
acceptable meat now and then. 

Eels Stewed with Sorrel^ D,B , — Large eels arc not 
required for this dish, middle-sized ones are the best, 
small ones will do. Buy them alive. If you can pro- 
cure them from brackish water, rivers' mouths, or estu- 
aries, all the better. When skinned, cut them into 
pieces three or three and a half inches long. Put them 
mto a vessel or bowl, pour boiling water over them, 
to make them discharge what blood, &c., they may 
contain. The French kitchen term for this operation, 
whether performed with cold or boiling water, is iUgorger^ 
for which our word “disgorge” is rather too strong. Its 
object is not only to improve colour by rendering pro- 
visions whiter and more delicate-looking, but to remove 
strong and unpleasant flavours. It will thus often render 
agreeable articles otherwise unpalatable. It is not a 
cooking, but a mere preliminary to cooking. As soon as 
the articles are sufficiently cleansed, they are taken out of 
the water, drained, and the real cooking then begins ; 
therefore, set your cleansed pieces of cel aside to drain. 
All eels, in whatever way they are to be dressed, should 
be thus treated, 'fake two or three handfuls of broad- 
leaved sorrel ; if not to be had, any garden variety ; in 
default of which, the wild sorrel of the pastures will do ; 
wash it well, to get rid of sand and dirt. If the leaves 
are tender, as in spring, put them as they arc into a sauce- 
pan with the water adhering to them, cover them down, 
close with the lid, stew them, and work them to a mash 
with a spoon. Later in the season, when the mid rib of 
the leaf IS tough, strin off the green portion, and stew that 
only to a mash. Tims prepared, with the addition of a 
little salt, sorrel ^ill keep for some little time, and be 
ready when wanted. The French, in > fact, in whose 
cookery sorrel is absolutely a necessary ingredient, boil it 
down in this way during the course of summer, as a pro>- 
vision for their winter requirements. In every small 
French town, prepared sorrel, fit for immediate use, may 
be bought by pennyworths, and less. Chop a few onions 
very fine. Put butter in a stewpan ; when it is brown, 
cook the chopped onions in it Season with pepper and 
salt Throw m your eels, and let them brown in the 
butter. When they are nearly done enough, add the 
sorrfi preparoi as above. When the .eels are fuite done, 
take them out with a spoon, and lay tliem on the dish in 
which they are to be served. Take the saucepan with the 
sorrel in it off the fire. As soon as it has ceased boilings 
stir into it two yo&s of egg (or more, according to the 
quantity of eel), working them together, roun|| and round, 
until aU is smooth and. thoroughly incoiporatefi. 
pour the sorrel ever the eels, aqd serve. . * 

Eels are curious and contradictoty cseatures. 
are so tenacious of life as to be hard to kiH, and yet can 
neither st^d heat nor cold. * A sharp frost, or a 
ratore a Cttle above loo^ lY-hr,, does Sot theto Com- 
pletely. They were lod^ believed viviparous (not to 
mention the ^Lavocates of their spontaneous generation)* 
but are noit ascertained to«be produced from 
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I otther bony ^slaes, The pmnts prefo t^acVbh water to 
, spawn tm ^hen this'is the casc> the young perform a 
> migration np*str<?am, which^ on many rivers is called eel’- 
fare. We havi^ seen them^ a couple of Inches long, crawl- 
iOig'np sluice-gates, mill-dams, other obstacles which 

would seem, impossible to be surmounted by such tiny 
creaturau \ 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN, 

X— DIETARY OF YOUTH. 

Ti|e principal st^es of growth may be broadly defined as 
those of infancy — ranging from birth till the age of two 
yws $ childhood— from two to seven years ; and youth — 
69m rite latter period until maturity is attained. Through- 
out these respective stages it is of the utmost importance 
that the food supplied to the growing frame should be of a 
nature not only adequate to arrest the cravings of hunger, 
but likewise to ensure the development of the body and 
mind. The latter is a consideration of fully as much 
weight as the welfare of the body, for it has been proved 
by incontestable evidence that under-fed children are apt 
to be of puny intellect, whilst those who are rationally 
nourished usually possess the supreme blessing of a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

We hav9„ 2 tlready alluded to the chief articles of food 
which are suitable to the wants of early childhood; it 
remains now to consider what changes and* additions 
become necessary to meet the requirements of a more 
active period of existence. The simple nourishment, con- 
sisting chiefly of milk and farinaceous foods, so invaluable 
at an eailier age, needs, in youth, the reinforcement of 
stronger elements. More meat is necessary, more fat, 
more bone-forming substances. A dietary which, from 
oversight or any other cause, is of too uniform a character, 
however wholesome in its constituents, fails to fulfil the 
general utility of food, simply because its powers arc con- 
nned to one sphere of action. For instance, there are 
certain foods, as rice, in which the ficsh-forming proper- 
ties are very small ; and there are others, as dry peas, in 
which the same properties are large. Again, in rice, the 
bone-forming properties are only contained in the propor- 
tion of one-third to what is found in dry peas ; yet the 
food of growing boys and girls is liable to consist more 
largely of rice than of peaai) for no i^ason, possibly, than 
that the one is more easily prepared — “jreadicr to hand ” — 
riian the other. The same illustration may be applied to 
a variety of foods, which are unwittingly given or with- 
held, to the benefit or detriment of the growing frame, as 
pure chance may decide. 

The cliitf point to aim at in feeding young persons is 
variety. Our range of food is unlimited, and the con- 
sumption ^ould not be restricted to a tew articles, except 
in cases of impaired health, The more wc limit the tastes 
of growing children, the more liable is their digestion to 
su&t later in life. Many parents, 6om over-anxiety, con- 
fine their family fare to what they consider the sti^ctly 
wholesome, and, by so doing, nauseate the stomachs of 
their ofispnng. Others, for the sake of economy, prescribe 
a certain course of living from one week's end !o the other. 

int^tion is to regulate expenses, but it does not 
answef in the long run. The appetite soon fails ; certain 
dishes Of cfirtai'n days are regularly refused by some 
iR(j|^beri(, whb prefer to eat dry bread, perchance, to the 
stew or soup. « But in advoc^ing variety in 
the sefedtkm anS use of food, 'we must caution our readers 
suddenly adopting ^y very material change in 
du^,a|.fyeriptis con^qucnc^ have been known* to follow 
too aliEtlpt a* dspartuie vfrSm ap established system of 
dietasf. j 

emr of too exclusiine a dietary is moft apt to be 


committed in large schools. Although everything may be 
wholesome that is set before them, many cliiidren loathe 
some of their meals ; and if tiicy have pot the means to 
buy such substitutes as the ‘^tuck shop” supplies, they 
fare but badly, and are liable to fall into ill health. An 
instance of the craving of children for the apparently un- 
wholesome, and the beneficial change which freedom to 
indulge in such coveted treats effects, has recently occudsed 
in one of the largest public schools in England. With a 
view to counteract some ailments which occasionally broke 
out in the school, the boys were forbidden to buy i^af 
sweets, cakes, or fruit. The shop which had been sane* 
tioned in the play-ground for the sale of such things was 
closed, and strict watch was kept to prevent surrepti- 
tious aiticles from being smuggled into the school. Vety 
few weeks had elapsed, however, before the authorities of 
the school were puzzled by the sudden outbreak of skid- 
diseases amongst boys of constitutions least subject gene- 
rally to maladies of the kind. Something wrong in the 
dietary was suspected. Although perfectly wholesome, it 
was shrewdly surmised that it might be too exclusive of 
such things as growing children crave for. The order 
against “the shop” was rescinded. The boys flocked 
daily to its stores for sour apples, currant cakes, hardbake, 
treacle, chocolate, and the innumerable compounds which 
children delight in. As if by magic, the eruptive' com- 
plaints began to disappear with a suddenness as remark- 
able as the outbreak had been. 

Undoubtedly, children brought up in homos where the 
appetite is pampered by sweets and stimulating diet re- 
quire a totally different treatment. Curtailment then 
becomes necessary in most cases. But growing boys and 
girls at school, and youths prematurely confined during 
long hours in workshops and offices, have few opportu- 
nities of similar indulgences. Provided a sufficient interval 
be placed between meals, and that the food is properly 
cooked, young people so circumstanced may eat almost 
anything, and the greater the change of food the better. 

The best test of the quantity a youth ouglit to be allowed 
to consume will be found in his own appetite. When, 
havinjj vigorously attacked whatever has been set be- 
fore him, the appetite flags, it is a sign that the meal ought 
speedily to end, and not to receive stimulating additions. 
For instance, if a boy, having brought a good appetite to 
the task, finds it a difficulty to consume the portion of meat 
allotted to his share, and declares be can eat no more, it 
is injurious to hi$ health to tempt him to prolong; the 
meal by the offer of puddings, pies, &c. 'Bhe bait, 
although irresistible, is injurious and, if often iTepeated, 
cannot fail to impair the soundest digestion. * 

Taking advantage of the well-known preference of chil- 
dren for puddings instead of meat, it is a common practice 
in some establishments to set the pudding on th^ table 
before the joint. Having satisfied the first craving of 
hunger with the least expensive fare, the meat, from Us 
comparative unpalatableness, is often sent away vntasted. 
Economy of this kind is a great injustice to the constitu- 
tion of a growing child. Meat, in some form or other, « is 
highly necessary food in our climate daily, especially nn 
the confined atmosphere of town life, combined with ex- 
cessive activity of mind. 

Dr. I..ankester ivrites very forcibly on this subject 
Having cited historical instances to the effect that those 
races who have partaken of animal food have been the 
most vigorous, the most moral, and the most intellectual 
races of mankind, he adds that is vain for a man to 
expect to get through intellectual &r physical labour with- 
out an abundant su^ly of the material of thought and of 
physical power.” ^imal food is the readiest means of 
securing this su|>ply. As it is with adults so it is wiili 
children, wjth the additional demand in the latter caite finr 
extra nourishment consequent on growth. The qnbsdovi^ 
fias, however, two sides. 
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COTTAGE FARMING. 

V.^ARABLE HU5BANBRT (continued.) 

The course of croppin|^ should^ as much as practicable, 
correspond to the requirements of the cottage farm and 
the cottager. 

I. tf he has nothing but his fhrm or fimhold to 
iepend upoiL and keeps two or three milch cows^ &e CE* 
tension of the four or five course shift may meet his 
demands. 

H however^ his iarm is too small to find him 
in fiifi employment, and if he is consequently either 
engaged in any handicraft, as shoemaker, tailor, car- 
penter, ortn the service of a large farmer, &c., such will 
materially affect his position, for then a less extended 
Aystenu with fewer kinds of crops, may suit him better. 

3*' If the whole work on the small farm is done by con- 
tract, with the exception of the 
feedingr milking, and attending one 
or two milch cows, the four or five 
course shift of cropping may be 
the best adapted for him — the 
former, the four course, if he has 
a small paddock or park in perma- — 

nent. pasture for his cows ; and the 
latter, the five course^ if he has not. 

4. if a labouring cottager, who has not full employ- 
ment at hqme, can undertake the hired work of another 
small farm**a very common example — ^then the most ex- 
tended four or five course shift of cropping may best suit 
the convenience of both cottagers, as the smaller the 
plots the less risk will there be in seed-time and harvest. 

$. A difference of climate will affect the course of crop- 
ping less or more. If, for illustration, we take two extremes 
— the southern and northern counties of the United 
Kingdom — then in the former (the southern counties of 
England) milch 
cows may graze on 
tlie pasture eight 
or nine months, so 
that winter pro- 
vision has onlv to 
be made for tnree 
or four months ; 
whetcas in the 
latter —the northern 
coilhtie^ of Scot- 
land — milch cows 
fan only graze 

about five months ; Hg 

consequently, they 

are housed tor the seven long months of the winter season, | 
and have to be provided for accordingly. And these two 
eAtremes are not only wide asunder as to the length of the 
winter ^ason, when milch cows are housed, and the length 
of the summer season, during which food for the whole year 
i% provided, but also as to the crops which can be culti- 
vfled. Thus, in the south two crops can be taken in one 
year, or three crops in two years ; but in the north bastard 
^rii^ crops of tares and clover and autumn crops of 
tiimips cannot be grown, so that one cre^ yearly is all 
that can be taken on one plot of land. Again, in the south 
Iwvest is early, so that stubbles can be autumn fallowed 
and manured ; whereas in the north this can only be done 
in a few einuqitmnally early seasons. Throughout the 
^intervening cottnUes» betwee^ these two extremes of south 
and north, the gradation of climate (the altitude as well as 
Ibe latitude of the land being duly nonsidered) requires 
to be carefully taken into account in determining the best 
course of cropping to be Thd peculiarly moist 

abd mild atmosphere emd sou of Ircland,t^so fhvourable to 
the growth of grass and root crops for dairy husbandry, 
togedier with tat moister dimate of the western seaboard 



of Great Britain, as ccimpared aqth the eastern seabwed^ 
give rise to similar circunkstances relating to the bm 
coarse of cropping to be adopted. * 

A The geological character of the soil wffl also affect 
the course of cropping. It is the province of art to httik 
down differences under this head to a common eqimlity, 
and much has Inien done of late in this direction. Srill 
there Yemains a wide difference in many examples, where 
light chalky soils, heavy clays, and ferruginous gravels 
cdl for a corresponding difference in the course of crop- 
ping and crops best adapted for each. Lucerne, for 
example, may be grown several years in succession on 
some chalky and sandy soils, and so may sainfoin. 

7. The taste and wealth of the cottager, command of 
labour, size of farm, and demand for produce of the land, 
form another series of questions, each of which requiresits 
own solution in determining the course of cropping, 

first — taste and wealth — ^require no 
answer. The question of labour 
will be subsequently considered 
under a separate paragraph. The 
mjC % » size of the farm and demand for its 

produce will depend upon the family 
Qf cottager. If ttie produce of 
the farm exceeds the consumption 
of the family, the question resolves 
itself into whether the excess can best be sold in the 
form of dairy produce, as milk or butter, veal, pigs ?jid 
poultry, and so on. 

Having determined the course of cropping, the next 
question for golution is the system of cultivation best 
suited for carrying it into effect, say on small farms of 
from two to twenty acres, z>., whether spade-husbandry, 
horse-culture (Fig. i), or stcam-culture (Fig. 2), or any 
combination of them. Until recently the question lay 
between the former two — ^the spade and plough ; but as 

steamhas now been 
proved far more 
advantageous than 
cither, the conclu- 
sion is manifest 
that a combination 
of steam - culture 
with spade - hus- 
bandry IS the most 
suited generally, as 
it promises, under 
ordinary good 
management, to 
yield from sixteen 
to twenty bushels 

more com per acre, and from twice to three times the 
weight of root and forage crops, provided the land is 
laid out for steam as already directed. In digging 
with the spade or fork an acre of strong clay land 
twelve inches deep the cottager lifts about twenty-four 
hundred tons ; and, as driving in the spade not unlre' * 
quently requires the cxertiort of more labour than lifting 
tne^spit, it follows that the whole bodily toil of the cot- 
tager cannot be estimated at less than twice the above, or 
forty-eightiAundred tons. And this heavy toil is not the 
only drawback to spade-husbandry ; for at every spit the ^ 
cottager lifts his foot and sets it down, thus trampling fdie * 
land, so that the weight of the spit has to bq^dea to that 
ofhis own body in determining the effect proAicedqadid 
as there will be about 174^240 spits in digging an aore,'^t 
is not very easy to estimate the narm done to the Umd 
trampling, esp^ially when thq cottager is oblig^ to fitg 


in bad ^asons, as is often idle case. Hence reason 
why so few have adopted sAde-husbandry^ prdenrin| to 
have their land ploughed, out steam promises to obviate 


have their land ploughed. Jbut steam promise! 
the heavy t!bU of deep digging ; for, it propet 
three-fourths of the farm, when cultivated on a 


laid out, 
uredhrsp 
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tdlift Wwmr tbrn-fiflhs wlieii activated 

m a fitjp Aift, also however exteaded— may be 
dmly P^uhhed « the atitumn, and subsoiled if necessary^ 
the imd bei^ M in a far better state for the winter frost 
and dramage Aan can be done 
by the digging- fork or horse- 
plooglL The plots requiring 
manure may be manorea^ and 
the steam contractor will cart out 
and cover th^ manure before he 
leaves the fann. This concludes 
the heavy work. The subsequent 
operations of seeding, hoeing, arfd 
loosening the land with the 
digging- folk in the spring can 
be pone by the cottager or a hired 
servant on piecework, as will sub- 
sequently be Aown. The heavy 
labottrs of clover and rye .grass, 
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mcorative Moosixma 

student has, in the 
eo^ce-hau of lus home, wall space on which four 
brackets can be placed. We shall presently fin them with 
wses or busts, but will first model 
the brackets themselves. The 
ornament upon them shall betaken 
from nature, and they shall repre- 
sent the Four Seasons. The first 
proceeding will be to get tw<f 
pieces of board, of the siSe and 
proportions of our propos^ 
bracket, nailed toget\^er at right 
angles, thus, P . Inis frame must 
be laid on the inclined plane, and 
a solid core or body of clay (which 
will give the general form of the 
bracket, and must be similar in 
all the set) built upon it (See 




hay and com harvest, can be con- 
tracted for by machinery, with or 
without the labours of the cottager, 
as the case may be. There are, 
however, many exceptions to the 
above, which we shall treat under 
spade-husbandry. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE 
ART. 

X-^MODlXLtNG IN CLAY FOR 
AMATEURS (continued). 


OlfR lesson has been for practice 
only, ana whep the model has been 


, I conscientiously finished, 

tli2 Itaaent cannot do better than 
breSk up and see that the clay is 
0 re^prepared for use, as directed in 
^wtbe seociw on Material; but we 
shalr iuapose *that by copying the 
casty sumcient skill has been attafned to 
dndog^Kmiethtng more original in its 
Tpmerving. ^ m 



Figa.--^KCTiOH. 

fit him for pro- 
chAactei^ and 


Fig. 3. 

Fig. I.) On this the ornamental 
parts will be modelled, but before 
that is done it should be allowed to 
remain for a day uncovered, that it 
may slightly hvden and “ set/* We 
propose that each bracket shall be 
ornamented with the appropriase 

f ro^h of the season it represents. 

pring shall have the primrose, 
anemony, and snowdrop; Sunlmer, 
oak and briony ; Autumn, grapes, 
corn, and the convolvulus; Winter, 
holly and ivy. Having placed the 
natural objects to be copied beside 
his work, thd student may begin to 
form his composition. And here 
we may remark that if he possesses 
some knojvledgc of drawing, and can 
make a rough sketch on paper of the 
general manner in which he proposes 
ao arrange his design, he will savtf 
himself some little trouble ; but this ' 
is not essential; and if he cannot 
do it he must J>egin his sketch on the ‘ model itsetf. 
He can do this by scratching on the«clay core with ope of 


the sharp-pointed tools, and sticking on bits* of doy 


fiJitm'SURE. 




tere and there to^ thttier 4tadm mi give something 
IHce the proposed :ef£ect When he is tolerably satisfied 
with theiCdmposition, be will proceed to copy the natural 
ibriRS^ by laying on aiaail pofmnaof clay, am then gradu- 
ally wQwng them as he did when copying the 

plaster ^ast, only in the .present work he will Ana himself 
obliged to use the Ihinm less and the ^oo^awsie.. In 
imitating fruit and dowersi he will obsetvt^^QM^mh^ 
6iite number of minute touches arc req«iTe<^^which uuH 
V (or some exercise of patience ; but for th& he will be 
hmidy compensated by the interest and pleasure derived 
.from working direct from Nature. As he goes on lie will 
discover many things in his composition which do not 
please bihu but he will find it easy to detach any le^ or 
other portion ([by cutting it from the background with a 

* thin piece of wire), and move it to the required place, and 
thus play hhi foliage about till the eye is satisfied. Jt will 
be weU to keep all the forms resting somewhat solidly on 
the background, and not to ^ undercut’^ (that is, hollow 
them from beneath) extravagantly,; as, by so doing, he 
wduld cause himself considerable difficulty in the after 
process of casting. Also, as the modelling will be delicate 
and easily injured by pressure, the wet cloth with which it 
must be covered should be suworted by little wooden pegs, 
stuck into the baxlBgrouiid i the hefles nmde by tliem can 
be easily filled when the model is finished. In our illustra- 
tion (Fig. 3) we shoW^'^^Sitinnier" bracket completed. 

A objeetwammore beamiful, either as chim- 

ney ornaments or wheis-plaaced on brackets, than elegantly 
shaped and tastefuHy decorated vases ; we will now show 
how one may be made. As it is impossible (except upon 
the pott^r^B wheel] to form the body or core of a vase per. 
fectly symmetricai in clay, it will be necessary to draw a 
section of. the proposed shape (see Fig* 2), and having cast 
a block of plaster to the required size, give it, with the 
drawing^ td a turner, who wiU shape the core accurately in, 
a few mmutes. The method of making the block of plas- 
ter will be shown in the section on Casting, The core 
thus made may be decorated with flowers or other natural 
objects in the same pray as the bracket, but more delicate 
modelling will be required. Before tlie work is begun it 
will be necessary that the plaster should be wetted, and the 
clay will generaUyadhcretoitsufficiently, but it maybe made 
to do so more closely by brushing the core over with a 
little soft-soap or some similar substance. If handles are 
desired, pieces of copper wire may be inserted, ‘and bent 
to th^ required curve; twine should be wound round 
them to give a firmer hold to the clay, which may then be 

• worked on. No wet cloth will be needed for this model, 

- as the plaster core, if daily saturated with water, will sup- 
' plv the clay with sufikient moisture; but when handles are 

added they must be' carefully wrapped in wet rag. In 
Fig. 4 we. give a vase in its finished state. 

^ ^ FURNITURE. 

^ THE BEDROOM {coniinuid\. 

; jffib«K^r£r.--*TQ.sleep under a heavy weight of bed-clothes 
is a burden to most people, and whatever be the light- 
ness of tbe outer quilt, u the blankets be made of coarsely- 
wpun wool of a poor-quality, there will be considerable 
weight In theni» and but little warmth. A light, soft, and 
well-wovea blanket will give more warmth than two of 
coarse and fii make* The best blankets are on both sides 
nearly, if not quitc^ alike ih the “ fluff’' of the wool, which, 
however, is not on. the contrary, is somewhat c^ort, 
thick, and very sbfc Such blankets are known by the 
name of extra supers/' and will ci^rsufrom 35s. to 50s. a 
pair. The process of faking a pile ofti the blankets is a 
.most important operation. It is efleote^by Rollers covered 
Hivith brtm pin^ and. over these one side m the blanket is 
SMkssed Iwii^ and three dmes over the other, which is on 


thtd^aade teemed the ^htr side of tbe«blmiket.^ 
wqqI ^ith which blanl^sare soua be of^Jnfrrior 'qua^y^ 
this dressing will vanish m the nrst time of washing thm. 
Another thing which adds to the cost and else of 

blankets is, previously to the pile being rai^ on 
that they are l^aten with ponderous wooden haminem, 
reducing a blawet sometimes to half its original weight ; 
by this process all extraneous nudter is beaten but oi 
them. In common blanks the J^ating is lem, and thfy 
arc consequently less soft. ^ 

Blankets are sold by the width and length of so many 
quarters in size, and should be cbo^ for their weight, 
softness of wool, and thickness in igle on both sides— 
blankets of this quality can seldom be had undeor 30s. 
the pair ; those of less excellence from any price above 
I2S. per pair. Common blankets shrink very much ix^ . 
washing tnem, which is not the fiuling of the best kinb; 
the different process of manufacture, and the quality of 
the wool causing the difference. 

The Aldershot blankets, made of dark wool, slate- 
coloured or brown, are useful for servants' blankets, and 
they are inexpensive— good-sized ones can be purchased 
for 65. per pair. They arc very soft when washed, and do 
not shrink so much as common white blankets. When 
put into a calico casing, two of these make an excellent 
and warm quilt for winter for servants' beds. 

S/ieets and Pillowcases. — Formerly, before the cotton 
era, linen sheets were highly prized ; now these are scarcely 
to be seen among the poorer classes. Linen sheets seem to 
belong, by right, to the upper and well-to-do middle classes. 

It is not alone the dijSerence in the price of the material 
that has rulc^d this, but the poorer classes have found out 
that calico sheets are more comfortable and less likely to give 
rheumatism, or increase rheumatic tendencies. In former 
times, and even at the present day, in low, damp situa- 
tions, among some of the peasantry who cannot afford the 
luxury of coddling for stent ailments, every effort is made 
to word off sickness, ana in their homes blankets will be 
found in place of sheets. Martyrs to rheumatic affections 
have been cured by constantly sleeping in blankets, and 
where the skin is too irritable to admit of these, the soft, 
unbleached cotton sheets, manufactured for use in India 
and the tropics generally, have been found an excellent 
substitute. Unbleached cotton is much warmer than the 
bleached kind. One hundred ajid fifty years since an Act 
of Parliament was passed imposing a penalty of £% 
upon the wearer, imd ;^20 tipon the seller of a piece of 
calico* This was to encour^e the trade in flax, and in 
articles woven from it. No Act of Parliament, however, 
could stop the progress of such a universal good as the 
introduction of rptton. Those who could not indqlge in 
linen garments and sheets on account of the expense, 
were in a few years, when cotton became cheap, enabled 
to be clad decently, and have a sufficient change of bed- 
clothes unattainable heretofore. ‘Previous to the civil 
war in America, upwards of sixty-five millions were in- 
vested in cotton machinery, which employed four hundred 
and fifty thousand people, who divided among them an- . 
naally upwards of eleven millions sterling. The domestic 
trade of England alone realised twenty-four millions 
sterling. «Such is the value of cotton in a financial point 
of view. 

Now, of cotton there are several kinds, mostly resolviiig 
themselves into long and short staple ; .at iea!St,\hese|.,«ure 
the ordinary two kinds which a houselmplr -to^ 
know anything about. Articles made of long sUq^va^ar 
better than ^en made of ‘short staplCi he^se jh 
spinning, the joins are ,not so frequent, and th^ CDtjton 
itself is silkier and softer. « during the war mu^h of ^ 
worst ftind was imported to ,give employment* it> the*^ 
starving operatives, aw woven into caUc% its defects 
being hididen. by the quantity of *‘dre^" it contained* 
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hf i|>mning diMt cotton of. hiferior am^ 

wiien an ilip4r^|ired ^licojs held to the light they are easily 
I disqsraiMe* ‘ * A calico df this description wiU not wear 
well simp^ becdose it is made of unevenly^pun cotton. 
In w cOtton'Cloth aome defects of thc^kind are perceivable, 
but a purchaser^ ^ould choose that whicl^ has the fewest, 
and of course this will be the most cxpeiftivc. Sheeting 
calico should have the- thread round and even, *both 
threes, warp and woof, being alike, not a thin thread 
ninning the length of the material, and a thick one across 
it. This calico will “ slieve," that is, one thread pull from 
the othef, or it will crack across, without other indications 
ot wear. Calico fov sheets is sold in widths suitable for 
beds of different sizes, and is not dearer in proportion 
than a number of breadths equal to the width of sheeting 
* would be ; but three breadths of three-quarters wide calico 
seamed together would be stronger than sheeting calico 
without a seam. The quantity of calico necessary for 
one sheet the full size for a large bedstead would be 
three yards and a quarter long by two and a half wide. 
Whatever be the width of a sheet, it should be three- 
quarters of a yard longer than it is wide. 

For servants' and young schoolboys’ sheets, the un- 
bleached brown cotton, free from black specks on both 
sides, is undoubtedly the best material. The oftener it is 
washed the softer it becomes, and when not too fine, 
imparts wannft nearly as much as wool does. It is also 
the best thin^'fbr pillow-cases. 

Sheets of linen, to those who have been accustomed to 
them, cannot be dispensed with — habit is second nature. 
The same observations apply to choosing linen for 
these as to calico : the fabric should be free from coarse 
threads, that is coarse by comparison with the surrounding 
threads, and the edges of the material even. The manu- 
facturers have a practice of “ dressing linen so iliat the 
threads look sound and even, but are really not so ; the 
mialily can only be detected by rubbing soli one end of it. 
when a great number of coarse threads are prominently 
visible, the cloth is made of short llax ifhpeifectly spun, 
and will not wear well 

The practice of rolling a bolster in the sheet is not a 
comfortable one, nor is it thrifty: The ticking soon gets 
dirty. A bolster one is always needed, and even if the 
sheets be of calico^ these and the pillow-cases should be 
of linen. Yard wide cloth is sold for tlie purpose. A 
bolster-case should be sixty jnches long for a five-foot 
bedstead, and less or more in proportion to its size. The 
case may be joined at one end, and y^r buttons and 
button-holes on a hem two inches wide will fasten it at 
the other end, or one end may be set into a circular piece of 
linen four inches in diameter, and the opposite end drawn 
up close with a string ol tape. Pillow-cases rather more 
than threerq^tx^JTtem of a yard long are of Irish linen a 
yard wide," the seivage of one side doubled in half and 
seamed together ; the two raw edges is a felled seam, and 
the remaining selvage side, turned down, is a hem an 
ifich broad, and for closing this end over the pillow have 
four small linen buttons and neatly-made button-holes 
opposite the buttons sewed upon the hem of tSe 


seam. 

T^waUwg.^Thcre is a great variety of fabrics sold for 
towels. « First comes the huckaback — originally huckle- 
bock— f./., having a knotted or bunched surface — and 
when maoe itp gf linen, not fine, is certainly most excellent 
for the wet and for rubbing the skin wherewith 

to a reaction and^ow. Material of ithis descrip- 
can be bought for eighlpence the yard, and if un- 
^ bk^heef .is preferable. Assail linen articles shrink in 
**‘;^,yzgettingfhhucte should liot be fine, but thick and 
^ ' loose In' its texturs* EighteeiJ nails is the proper length 
a' whidu should be frihged at the ends, by 

^ ^ cuttieg tlus sdiv!gge on the four sides about in inqh in I 
di^thf ravdling sq finally sewingvover dicT | 


towel between the fringe in on irrvguktr mannen Thus 
it never ravelsr in washing. The reason for, ffmgii;^ 
ends is, that when hemmed, the dirt is mrely rinaed out 
of the hems in washing, then the mangle cannot press m 
the hems to the detriment of the next towd or article 
beneath it 

Mussian TowlHng^ termed by drapi^s ** crash.'' ia M 
strong material of narrow width made in Russia, and 
imported therefrom. Many persons prefer this make for 
towels because of its roughness when new, and when old, a 
it is soft, and strong, and convertible to other househola 
purposes. This kind is preferable for runner-towels ; 
three yards is a good length for a runner ; and at sd. a 
yard it can be bought of an excellent quality. * 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— XL 

ACTED CHARADES (continued.) 

Opinions differ as to whether the syllable or word which 
is represented should be uttered during the scene. Some, 
in practice, express it only by action ; others think it best 
that it should be mentioned in the course of the dialogue, 
but so introduced that it is disguised, or witlihald from ali 
prominence. This, however, is a matter on which Che 
performers should be left to ^cir own taste or judgment ; 
but there should be an understanding among both them- 
selves and the spectators, as to which rule ^ is to be 
observed. 

The next thing is to represent the syllables agreed upon. 
Where the company are not genendljr expert, some one who 
has had experience in charade-playing should, if possible, 
be selected as the leader and director of each party, and 
plan the various parts to be taken by all, giving hints or 
instructions as to the details of the perfonnancc. As much 
humour as possible should be thrown into it, and clumsi- 
ness or blunders should be taken as of no account, the 
object being simply amusement. An awkward but good- 
humoured performer is often able to excite as much harm- 
less mirth as any of the rest. ^ 

The various characters in the scene to he represented 
should dress themselves up, according to the means at 
hand, for their respective parts ; but the most ‘'rough and 
rcad)^’ articles of costume are as good for the real purpose 
as any other. It is enough, for instance, that the principal 
figure in a scene representing “ age should wear a grey 
wig, or a slouched hat and spectacles, or hobble alof\g with 
a stick, doing the pantomime of deafness, &c. Those who 
have the means as well as the inclination for the adoption 9 
of an elaborate costume in the performance of acting 
charades can, of course, gratify their taste ; but this is by 
no means necessary to die thorough enjoyment of the 
pastime either by actors or spectators ; the resources 
which any one may find immediately to hand often creating^ 
the most amusement. ^ 

The following are examples of the “makeshift” ex- 
pedients which may be resorted to in the performanefe o£ 
various characters in the scenes of a charade. • 

be either a real one or a dummy; the former 
preferable when mamma gives consent to its introduction. 

Bride. — Wreath made like a boy’s kite-tail ; anti- 
macassar fastened to the hair to repkesent the brid^ veil ; 
white paper bows pinned to dress ; white kid gloves ; and 
bouquet. 

Cabman . — Wideawake hat, handkerchief round the ne^k, 
two great coats, walking-stick With aistring tied to it, tart- 
dish for a badge. 

Child . — Any juvenile, “fractious” or otherwise, will* 
answer the purposw 

CV7w«W.— Wig ihade of cotton' wool, paper collar with 
bibs, long drelsinfrgown, roll of paper in the hand. 

Country hat with streamers, dress pinned 
up at four points, rouge generally requisite. * • 
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• OmiatymaH.^lAtx bhidied ijie wom way, pap« 
odlan wTtih tfae cotiMn stidcii^ wdl up; sukJieckerchici^ 
and showy -^stcoot ...... 

/hKi^.—White nedc-cloth and black coat, walkuig*stick 
witfi a knob, which is frequently 
^qtlwd to the Ups during consults* t 

/TMccnKM^il— Short .apron, bou* | I 1 1! 

quet paper with or without ribbons 1 lu I 

** — ^Lady’s victorine across 

the hl^dtn8sing*gown robes, spec* 

« MtWaryOfficer.-^Tum-upcoU^T^ 
cocked hat, sash, moustache, and 

Officer. -^Buttontd coat, 
gold paper epaulettes, boy's cap jF 
wdi gilt oand. ]|| n [] \V^KI 

Ota Afan.-^-Hair combed off the |||| jJ Mi v ^ u 
forehead, which is marked by a few H^yf r gj 

lines drawn with raw umber ; little HV/f . yV fl fy P j 
cotton wool to represent white i \ 

whiaikers; spectacles, and a thick Mrfy 

Policeman . — Coat closely but- fV^ 
toned, coUar turned up, and marked ‘ wwA / \ dHB 
in chaVc with a number ; hair 
brushed up to the top of the head 3 

befonr putting on the hat. - 

Prisoner.^lAslix short and rough, 
no shirt-collar or front, spotted 


momiitg costume ; ,Mts. T. at faticy*u^otlC| her spouse 
Itoking over the paper. ' ' ^ 

Mrs. 71 — Dear me t How I long to see town again: So 
many months since we were there ; and really one seems 
to be almost out of the world hm, 
[III althou^ it is so beautiful in sum- 

i xner. Don't you think so. Charles ? 

( B Mr. 71— Well, my love, peihaps 


Mr. 71— Well, my love, peihaps 
it is a litde — ah, ahem— smuded ; 
but one can always see what is 


going on by the papers ; and then 
you know you detest town formali- 
ties. ^ 

Mrs. 71— True ; but, my dear, one 
can’t sec the shops by the papers, 
and 1 should so mu^ like to dog, 
so now and then. But there, Julia 
is coming to-day, and she wiU be 
able to tell me ^ the latest styles . 
and the fashions. 

Mr. T . — Yes ; {piside^ and to ex- 
hibit a few of them in her own 
person, I’ll warrant. 

Mrs. 7,— Hark, Charles ! I’m 
sure that must be Julia. (JRising.) 
Pray run to receive her. {Charles 
yawnsy and moves leisurely towards 
the door.) 

Enter Parlour-maid. — If you 
please^ m’m, Miss J ulia Mayfair. 

Enter MiSS JULIA (in walking 
costume, but dressed in extravagant 



handkerchief round the neck, charcoal beard, and black uimitation of the latest styles, enonnous chignon, &c.)-i 
ey& if required. My dearest Louisa 1 {^braces her.) How charmed 1 am to 

Sedhr . — Coat tails pinned up behind for jacket, no see you in such rural simplicity ! Howdo, Charles ? 
waistcoat, black neckerchief with ends loose, turn-down hands.} What a pretty cottage! What a delightful re- 
collar, yachting hat. treat ! (Aside) What an outlandish place ! (Takes a settf.) 

Buttoned coat, hat over eyebrows, spec- Mrs. 7.— You can’t think, my love, how I l^ave longed 
fades, book, and pen behind the ear. for this visit. You are truly kind to. come to see us. 

tVorkmcm^’-^Sq^e paper cap, shirt sleeves, and white But how you have altered I should scarcely se- 
apron. cognised ybu 1 . • 

Wc^ will now give an example of the dialogue-charade, Miss J^ulia . — Altered ! Pray don't say so, ,You don’t 
founded on a word of two syllablcr. , think I am looking any older, I hope ! But town life 

extremely fatiguing, I must admit, though I should eipina^ 
nkSTSYLLABLi » without it I \ J - . 

CharaderSy Mr. and Mrs. Turtledove, Miss Julia ^ay- Mrs. Older ! Oh dear no ! But your complexion, ^ 
fair tbeir cousin, J^arlour-inaud, Scene^ the drawing-room, my de^— your (fiances at her chiffson^v^ you 
of a Gowhtry cottage; the Turtledoves seated, in easy seem so muchySwivrfhte you were- \ 
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Xes, dear. Qilitc the Tas^, I assure 
you. Tne Auricomous Fluid. Nobody would be seen 
without it now-^ldiat is (w/A ^^Aas£s). nobody who is /» 
thcw&rbiL . -r /» / 

Mrs, 71 — Ah ! and 1 am quite out of it ! But I thought 
you seemed to sioap so much. 

Afw 7 iu/ 4 f.— *Stoop ! {laughing,) What charming rus- 
ticity ! My dear, that’s the Grecian Bend f {Risin£^ 
waikinf across the room,) There, don’t 
you thmk it extremely graceful ? 


Yes ; and tell her you’ve been n( 
ness affairs ^ «P for" yoiir^ little-j 


bust* 

to think of accounts. That^s lioiy” 7 did it. 
Wish I could do it again ; but same game won’t 




of taste. 

Mtss yulia, — Quite so, my dear. But 
^ you will get used to it in time, and when 
the fashion comes down into these parts, 

1 am sure it will suit you admirably. 

Mr, T, {advancing towards the 
audience^ and speaking asi^de^ What ! 

Louisa make herself such an object ! 

Whatever Miss Mayfair may think of 
herself, I consider her a perfect Guy. 

SECOND SYLLABLE. 

Sccne^ supposed to be a ball-room. 

When the curtain is withdrawn, two 
ladies are seen seated ; two gentlemen 
advance, and, cither in the ordinary' way, 
or by pantomime, invite them to be- 
come their partners. They do so, and, 
sum<* one volunteering on the piano, the 
four perform a waltz, or a redowa, &c., 
according to taste. 

THE WORD. 

Scene^ the rooms of Mr. Fitzsquandcr, in St. Swithin’s 
College. Curtain withdrawn discloses Mr. F. seated at 
a table, with a letter in bis hand and his lingers in his 
hair. ^ 

Fitzsquan’der Well, * am m a fix ! Snap- 

child and Co. down upon me at last, and Shentpershent 
says “ his friend” can’t wait any longer for his money — 
the old thief. And the governor wrote last time he 
wouldn’t stand it again. I’m up 
a tree now and no mistake. What’s 
to be done? 1 must have some 
advice — don’t see my way out of it 
at all. 

Enter TOM Twistem, — Momin’, 

Fitz. How are you, old boy ? {Shakes 
hands heartily,) Why, what’s the mat- 
ter ? You look scared. 

Fitssquander* — ^Scared! Well I may 
be. You’re just in the nick of time, 

Tom — the very man I want. Look 
here ! (Shows him the letter^ 

9 Tom (reading it), — Whew ! That’s 
, just like ’em, old fellow. Told you 
you were not downy enough to have 
dealings with Snapchild. Wish you 
had taken my advice. 

/ 7 /ar.---Well, 1 wont it now. What’s 
to b® done? You’re used to this 
know. 4 

Tony-^OfXiC^ Why, go to the govcinor, of course. 

* good, Tom. Cut up rusty last time. I know 

Ihe old boy— you don’t. • 

T«?>^.-*-Wcll, theti, go to the Mum— write to the 
Mamma, and ask her to ^ round the governor, for 
-’yfC * . • - o 

jFf/ar,-i-ThcMUmI Bravo, Tom! •Capital idea. Haven’t 
tried it ctfi for months. She’ll do it — she knows jiow, 'fhe 
goyenaor can’t stand her arguments. , • ^ 


time 
(Aside,) 
do twice. 

Fits, — Thanks, my boy — much. I see my way 

- I think. There’s nothing like having an ox- 

{Rising f^and penenced guide in these matters, and you are such an 

old stager. {Fraternal demonstrations 
to each other,) 

The contpany now have to guess the 
word, which is GUIDANCE (Guy-dance). 

Before concluding we append some 
further hints in the shape of an ulustrated 
acted charade (see page 348). 

PANTOMIME CHARADES. 

Acted charades, as we have already 
liinted, may be performed entirely in 
pantomime, and many prefer this memod 
of playing the game, as it is easier than 
Starting impromptu dialogue. All that is 
necessary is for the characters to dispose 
themselves in successive groups in which 
the various syllables of the word are 
more or less clearly exfircssed. The 
meaning should not be too palpable, but 
afford a little room to the spej^tators to 
task their ingenuity in guessing the word 
represented. 

As an example of a pantomime-charade 
we give the three scenes representing 
the word POST-AGE. The character of 
“ Meddlesome Matty,” it will be ob- 
served, is supposed to be personated by a gentleman, 
who gets himself up for the part— according to the 
general and the best custom in acting charades — on the 
spur of the moment. 



sort 


thing, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

IndiiVi Jars for PotPourri,-- Large jars suited to stand 
in the corners of rooms can, with a 
little trouble and not much cost, be 
made to appear as handsome orna- 
ments; They should be a couple of 
feet high, of common red clay. *They 
may be procured at many large gro- 
cers’ ; but at the potteries, if any one 
takes the trouble to write, tlicy can be 
made for a small cost. Any large 
china vendor can give his customers 
the address of the potteries. The jar 
must next be painted some pale colour* 
—a light, delicate sea-green, or pea- 
green, or friars’ grey is a good Shade. 
It must be vciy pale and delicate.- 
Next beg or buy a number of scraps* 
of chintz. The Cretonne chintz now 
made, and covered with strange, apo- 
cryphal birds and. imaginary monsters, 
largely used for the purpose. The greater the variety 
and the brighter the colours the better. When you have 
a sufficient assortment ready, with strong gum arrange 
them according to taste all ovqr the jars, being very sure 
that all the little bits, corners, and tftalks, are quite fixed 
down. An old cambric handkerchief is wanted to dab 
down the chintz to th^ jar. When quite dry .and perfectly ^ 
fixed, have the jar| varnished, or varnish them at home 
with gum cop.>l dissolved in turpentine by gentle boiling.^ 
Tajke care not to isX the turpentine ignite. Varnish can 
be 1x>ught, but it is difficult to procure it pure, and it is 
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but for those unused to handle combustible 
imtwiab* it is safer to buy than to make it The vamish 
is appjica with a large brush, going all over the jar with 
bold strokes, and never touching any part a second time 
whilst wet V^en dry, give another coat. Repeat the coats 
till the aj^arance pleases. It should not be too thick, or 
else it wuf craefk. . Whilst varnishing the jars, keep them 
in an empty room, free frenn dust Put rosekaves or pot 
pouni in tne jars, and place ornamental saucers on the 
top^i By obtaining vases of various forms from different 
Spurces, and selecting suitable cuttings, very tasteful 
and usml articles may be made in this way. But the 
household decorator should remember that he may publish 
eidier his fir her good or bad taste to all observers according 
to the selection of patterns which he makes and the mode 
in which he uses them when cut out. No one who is in ihe 
habit of examining attentively the objects of art manufac- 
ture eatposed in the windows of our fashionable hoOses" 
can have failed to notice the mixed and incongruous cha- 
racter of our modern decorative designs. Variety is, 
imdoubtedly, a most essential principle cf decoration, but 
the variety we speak of does not ansc out of the design 
itself, but results from the mixture of good designs with 
others decidedly bad, and is by no means desirable. And yet 
theire is scarcely awarehouse windowinourmost fashionable 
Lcuiidon streets which does not exhibit, in juxtaposition with 
good or passable designs, others whic^ indicate the utter 
absence of artistic taste. As guides for our readers in 
this questfon of taste we append two cuts. Fig. i is a 
Greek vase taken from the original in the British Museum, 
in which the ornaments are very symmetrical and beautiful, 
and their arrangement such as harmoniously belong to the 
shapes they decorate. Fig. 2 is an Indian water-goblet, 
displaying the same evidence of correct taste in ornamen- 
tation. Our readers could have no better guides. 

27u Page. — In our last section of the article ** Inmates 
of the House,” we omitted pointing out that a page should 
not fail to inform his employer of the first indication he 
perceives of boots wanting repair. If the sole be suffered 
to wear out till the welt is exposed, it is often not worth 
the expense to repair a boot. It is a good economy of 
time and leather for gentlemen to have at least two pairs 
boots in wear at a time. 

Lighting Fires . — Anything which dimin\phes the delay 
and ’ uncertainty of this daily necessary operation is a 
boon to house-keeper and servant alike, and tiio patent 
firewood manufactured by Messrs. Stevenson and Co., in 

the shape of cart-wheels, we, 

can state from sonal experi - 1 
ence arc of the utmost service, 
in both respects. Servants ' 
generally call them “wheels,**) 
from their shape ; and we 
never knew one who had once 
used them that would willingly | 
go back to the old-fashioned 
bundles of sticks. The shape 
being adapted to maintain' the 
Ibitcesiary draught, and the wood of which they are com- 
posed ' being dipped in melted rosin, they dispense with 
paper eh^^ely. 


* DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

siuo»S)ncss» OR Biucftrs disoro^is, mcLtrmNO 

; JAUNDICE. 

•EverybodV thinks himself a physicBm for this complaint 
Of all theories that occur to people to .foplain little errors 
pf their health, none occurs more commonlx than that of 
Bile— “it*8 only bile* No organ of the body has more 
fakfahe laid upion it than the It is the best abufed 


organ in the body. R fs a curious ik<^,'but one that may 
often, be noticed, thafaihng people seem to gr^ 
satisfaction from thinking, or being toU« tbw ^ver 
is afiected.** What mam' this more carious is the iact 
that though the liver is a large organ, and thou^ it seoraies 
about two pounds 01 two pounds and ahadf of bile eve^day, 
of a dark goldex^own colour, the wisest people are stUl very 
uAcectain about the uses of this big organ aikd aU the l^e 
that is formed in it. It is often the case, however, that what 
learned men know least about, ignorant inen talk mofSt 
about. It is easy to talk glibly about that of which little 
is known. Let us try to tell our readers what little is made 
out as to the uses of the liver, or rather of the bile that 
flows out of it into the intestine just %elow the stonaacb. 

First, the bile in some way or other assists digestion. It 
especially assists the digestion of oily matters. 

Then, though it is not necessary to the digestion of ifieat 
and eggs, and such like (albuminous) substances, it is 
necessary to prevent the putrefaction of these in the in- 
testines. 

Thirdly, it removes from the blood things that would 
injure the system if there were no liver to remove them. 

Fourthly, it contributes something to the formation of 
the motions from tlie bowels, but not so much as used to 
be thought. A great part of the bile that is formed in jthe 
liver and thrown out into the intestines is absorbed again 
into the system from the intestines — ^not thrown out of the 
body with the motions. 

Physiologists have tried a curious, but a legitimate 
experiment with dogs, to find out the uses of bile. The 
bile flows through ducts, as we have said, into the intes- 
tine. They kave tied these ducts and made an opening 
between the gall bladder (which receives the bile when it 
is first formed before being passed into the intestine) and 
the outside of the body, so that the bile was not allowed 
to enter the intestine. Two animals so treated died ; 
one at the end of twenty-seven days ; the other at the end 
of thirty-six. Mark the symptoms which the animals 
showed. They gpt steadily and progressively thin. This 
thinning proceeded to such a degree that nearly every 
trace of fat disappeared from the body. The loss of flesh 
amounted in one case to more than two-fifths 1 and in the 
other to nearly one-half of the entire weight of the animal. 
There was also a falling off of the hair. There was an 
unusually disagreeable and putrid odour in tbe breath and 
in the dwharges from the bowels. Though the animals 
had a good appetim, tliey seemed to suffer from wind and 
putrefaction of theTood taken. Notwithstanding all this, 
the appetite ren&ined good. Digestion went on after a 
fashion, but after a very windy fashion. None of the 
food was discharged With the faeces, but there was much 
rumbling and gui^lirg in the intestines, and abundant 
discharge of wind. There was no pain, and death took 
place at last without any violent symptoms, but by a 
simple and gradbal failure of the strength and life of the 
animals. 

It is apparent from these experiments that — thougl\, 
chemists and physiologists have not yet made out exacuy 
tljp pt^ played by bik — it is necessary to good healthy 
digestion of food. 

Some cases of disease of the liver occur in. which no 
bile is fetrmed in it. Tbe bile is retained in the blood. 
If this disease is extreme and intense — that is, if nobUeiSr 
separated from the blood, the chances are that tlyt patient 
will die heavy and in a deep sleep. For if thn mioe or fiie 
bile, instead of being separated from the bk>pa, in* 

it, they act Os poisons, and. cause either convulriops or 
coma ; that is, insensibility and death.* 

Let us now try to describe the two common caset of 
jaundice and the so-called bilious attacks. ^ 

Thtf Jnundicq is 4 disease easily recognised by 
non-medical persons, for its chief sign is a ydlcmiess or 
skin r^nd of the white of the eye. There may asny 
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degm tbift di&olQradon from slight ydlowr^ such as is 
sum m most .babi(^ a few dayt m&c birth, to intense 
^aen yellow^ela, such as often shows disease of the liver. 
The motions are pale and without their usual colour. 
There is indigestion, flatulence, and dislike for fatty 
matters^ which are not easily digested. There may be 
pain oyer the stomach and hver, or there may not be 
any pain, and^ as we have implied, the skin and the 
eyes get yellow, because what should be separated from 
the blood bv the liver, is not, and gets into 
ail paits of the system. THe bowels are 
generally costive. 

Causfs.-^lSoyr this state of jaundice may 
mise either because no bile is formed in the 
liver, or because, after being formed, it does 
not get into the intestine. This last is the 
most common case of jaundice. It may be 
stopped from getting into the Intestine by 
something blocking up the ducts which convey 
the bile ; one of the most common, and really 
a»very common, cause of obstruction to the 
flow of bile is the formation of little stones in 
the gall bladder — gall stones — which in pass- 
ing through the duct that connects the gall 
bladder with the intestine give rise to .severe 
symptoms, which we shall now describe. 

Symptoms of Gall Stones . — Probably after 
some uneasiness about the right side there 
sets in, often ‘ suddenly, severe pain in the 
right side or more towards the stomach, so 
severe as to make the patient writhe. Voiiiit- 
mg soon comes on and is troublesome, though 
it tends to relieve the pain. The pulse is not 
much quickened, nor is there much fever. 

There is often more or less of the yellow 
tinge of jaundice in the skin or in the eye, 
and then one may be pretty sure that *he 
case is one of gall stones. In such cases the 
motions passed after the pain has ce^ised 
often contain stones, and shcnild always be 
carefully examined. 

Another common cause of jaundice is when 
the little ducts we have mentioned become 
inflamed and their walls get thickened, and 
the passage of bile along them is hindered. 

There is a form of jaundice, occurring in 
summer or autumn, which wc* may ca]J jjain- 
less jaundice, that is not uncommon. Jt is 

C idice and nothing more than that, and the 
vy indolent state that accompanies it. 

The most unfavourable cases of ‘jaundice 
are those which occur in older people, and 
especially in those who have lived very hard, 
or very anxiously ; and in which, notwith- 
standing the use of means, the jaundice 
persists. 

• Trsatfnent . — The reader will not expect us 
to advise him to treat himself for a complaint 
which may depend on many different states, 
and requires very various treatment. But we 
, »ball aim at givinga few useful hints to persons » f? 

affected with gall stones, or having occasional 
attaifks bf jaundice. Gall stones occur most frequently in 
women, and in those who lead a somewhat easy' or rather 
especially if they take beer or porter, and 
•hai|e jrxenaeney tJ? become stout. Such persons should 
Itoe caiefbUy and be chary of beer, and •should take 
esfcrci5o»ih the op&i air. When an attack of sudden pain 
from gall stones comes on,<«i^doctDr should be sent for. 

fonibiitntions to the sid^drinks of w^arni waler, and 
hot ap^cation^ to the feet, ihouki all be used. If the 
vAm is severe, and a doctor cannot be ha<|, ten drops 
^ lamJahuih may ^ given to a^rown-up person^ and xna^r 


even be repeated in an hour or two if relief does not 
come. 

La^y, let us say a word to hard livers, and all who arc 
conscious that they drink more than is good foe them. 
Whenever they see their eyes or skin getting yeUow, let 
them know that their sin is finding them out, and that it 
is beginning to affect ycry vital parts, and that if they do 
not take thought and hiend, they will go stea^ly f^om 
bad to worse. But, in such cases, it is often wonderful 
how improvement in health follows improve- 
ment in habits. . ' 


THE HOUSE. • 

WATER SUPPLY (continued^) 

I'lfK dwellers in cities and large towns are * 
generally so well supplied by public com- 
yianies with good and wholesome water, tliat 
little attention is paid by them to either its 
obtainment or preservation from contamina- 
tion, Those who reside in small towns, vil- 
lages, the rural districts, newly-settled coun- 
tries, or in camp, must, in sclf-dcfenpe, exercise 
tlicir ingenuity and powers of resource in, the 
. matter of watcr-collccting and stowing for 
^use. There Jire several sources from which 
’ a supply of water may be obtained ; some of 
them so obvious as to need littJb remark 
licre. Rivers, lakes, and springs, rainfall, 
and showers link in one system with the 
waters of the deep sea. The moisture-laden 
clouds, driven landwards by the gale, meet 
and are broken by the high rugged peaks 
of some mountain- chain, or pour out their 
contents as they sail onwards. It is at all 
times desirable, when entering a dwelling- 
place, to make proper provision for the col- 
lection of rain water. We have already 
spoken of the different forms of cisterns and 
reservoirs in general iis6. These, to be of 
value, must be furnished with a cfrrcfully 
arranged set of tubes and waler-charirK*! ., so 
placed as to receive the water as it flow*:, iiom 
ilic ridges, and convey it, without loss, to the 
cluim]3er placed for its reception. It is some- 
what curious, notwithstanding the importance 
to be attached to a w ell constructed r<iiif-water 
system ab applied to buildings, that so little ^ 
care is taken in fitting and adjusting the chati- 
nels and tubes. The latter arc too commonly 
so attached to the outsides of the walls, that 
at the least interruption to the downward 
passage of water thev i>verflow, and saturatedi 
bricks and mortar arc the result. A variety 
of causes iirc in force to produce obstraction 
— dead leaves, broken cement, amd the tbou; 
sand and one nameless waifs and strays which^ 
wdnd-driftcd, at length And a lod^ient in 
jthe channel, collect, and gather together as 
nr ; they are carritd onward, until at length, 

forming a mass, -thep either falUinto the 
box head of the wall tube and stop the orifice at its 
bottom, or form a sort of dam in the channel itself, which, 
causes the water to flow in a broad stream out, over, 
aijd probably ultimately find *hs wsy to the ceilings or 
paper hangings of apartments. A small perforated 
zinc grating or strainer, placed at intervals of ten.» 
or twelve feel in, the channels at runways, ns showtt 
in Fig. 5 , will tcad greatly to jirevent ponding-uf>, ds 
no acciunwlafion of small substances can take place-—* 
cit^h grate keeps back its own sh:irc,,ai^d prevents gather- 
ing tc^ethcr by onward flow. An cccaslonal cleaning 
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will koep the gmttB in a state of efficiency. The end 
of autumn, idter the leaves have fallen, ahomd be chosen 
as a time for a general inspection and clearance of the 
chaenc^ 'I'be construction of the box or funnel heads of 
the main downfall tubes in common ute is, as a general 
rule, very &uky in^rm. fif. 2 shows a section of the 
ordinary tube head, and the manner in which a collection 
of leaves, straw, sticks, d:c.» &c. effectually and quicldy 
clxiske it. Tapmng rapidly to the cscapc-hole at the 
bottom, the impediment concentrates itself, 

^^qd becomes impacted by downward pres^ 
i^ure of water. Fig. 3 shows a section of a 
form of funnel or box head rendered free 
from the ^ance of being choked — is a 
piece of tube the same diameter as the main 
pipe B ; C is a cone of coarse perforated 
zinc, soldered to the mouth of the upright 
tube, like the head of a shaip pointed pepper- Fis. 

dredger. All substances entering the box 
with water will have a tendency to gravitate ^ I 
to the bottom, where they wiU remain far I 

below the holes in the cone. The point I 

being sharp admits of no lodgment; and I 

as the water sinks in the box, stray float- 
> ing fragmeiits of matter will fall with it. 

J> shows where two or three holes arc 
made in the tube, in order to keep t/jl M 
the bottom of the box dry, by gradual 7 J HI 

draining through of any / // M 

matter which may collect 7 // If I 

below the holes of the 7 If jfl 

cone. Sparrows are most / ff /J| 




pccasicmally dirown into the newlv-madb weQ or hole, ft 
was carried to the required dqiw, td reach the hmtA 
supidy of water A bamboo* with a qffit end, is not 
niuirequently used to fonn a small well ; thrust cemtimioUy 
up and down in a hole made in the suffaco-soU fwt ks 
reception, it gathers together, between the s^t up joints 
of wood, such gravel, stones, or sand as may oppose its 
downiYard progMs. When thoroughly filled, it is lifted 
from me hole and beaten until rdieved of its burden* 
Wells in sandy regions may be sunk by 
first building*'a circular wall rif stones. The 
wdl sinkers then enter the circle and dig 
out the sand within, until the wah sinks 
to the surface level Another wall is then 
built on the first, and so on, until by alter- 
nate building and digging the required 
depth is reached. This process, although 
5 most ingenious, is extremely tedious. Mr. 

J. L. Norton, of 17* New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C., is the invqptor of a most 
ingenious, simple, and expeditious method 
of perforating sand, earth, gravel, or clay de- 
posits, for the purpose of reaching the water 
locked up beneath them. Mr. Norton 
ft employs a number of iron tubes, which 

Mk fit one on the other, much as a fishing- 

lod is jointed together. The first joint 
is pointed and perforated. It is placed 
in the arrangement re- 
X presented in Fig. 4. 

^ X p B B are three iron legs, 

\ X like those of a telescope 



industrious collectors ol I ■ 

all sorts of odds and — 

ends ; and, therefore, care 
should be taken to stop 
carefully the line of space 

tgtwccn the lower border of the roof and the edge of the 
water channel, in. order to prevent them from gaining an 
entranci^. Picons are sad destroyers of rain-water, which 
is by no means improved by the addition of guano. It will 
nbtunfrcqiicntly happen, that although no surface water is 
t 6 be discovered on lands in other respects desirable for 
occupation, an abundant store exists below overlaying 
deposits ; therefore it is that the well-sinker’s aid becomes 
necessary. There are.maqy methods by which a well 
may be sunk, dependent on the nature of the deposit to 
be penetrated, and the depth to which the sinkings are 
to te ^rried. The simple shaft, sunk in the earth until 
water is reached, has beemhad recourse to from the very 
earliest ages, Thea the Chinese, discovering that a small 
prifice produced water freely, employed a species of shallow 
pumnitig borer or bit, which, drive;* |>y manual labour 
applied to a long bamboo lever, kept pecking at the earth, 
until it was filled through an orifice in <he bottom. 
‘When charged, it was drawp to the* surface, and \tfi 
contents « cast out, and $0 until by the aid of water 


^ ~ stand; E E arc the two 

pully ropes, which by 
^ hand raise the weight 

4, D to the head of the 

arrangement, when, on 
being suddenly let go, it falls on a sort of striking stop 
c, which IS removed higher on the tube from time 

to time, as the tube recedes into the earth. Length 

after length is added and driven home, until the water 1% 
reached, when the arrangement represented in Fig. i is 
had recourse to. 

The disintegrating pump is first made use of to clear 
away aU earth, sand, &c., from the perforations of the 
tube poinf, when a pump intended for constant use may 
be attached. * ^ • 

In conclusion we must add that old wells which have 
failed to yield may be restored to their origin^ jy]u c by 
treating them after the method mentioned,* radWiy 
pointed end of the boring tube descends deep down ia thtb 
well, which is brought directly up thr&ugh the perfora- 
tions to the point above. ^ 

ThewParc yet several soirees from which a 
water may be obtained, Avhiea we leave unmentioned; the 
consideration of them must be reserved for next 
p^per: . « 
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HOUS^OLD DECOtATiVE ART. 

IM CLAY FOR AMATEVRS {fontinued). 

, . ^ w31 now turn to another and quite 
dttfimnt branch of the art, and show how a medallion 
portrait may^be modelled. Mcdallioni^arc sometimes 


of clay an^inch in thickness on board, and, havkig scraped 
It to a perfect plane, to use it as a background. This 
should be prepared a day or two before it Js wanted. 
time may be allowed for it to set. Then take the com- 
passes and strike out a circle which will be the circumfer- 
ence of the proposed medallion. The size is, H coursci 
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made which show the full 
or three-quarters face, and 
are occasionally modelled in 
high relief (that is, are 
almost detached from the 
background); but these, to 
be at all satisfactory, de- 
mand great skill and know- 
ledge. The most simple and 
generally pleasing form is 
that shown in our engraving, 
in which the head is modelled 
in profile, in low relief, on a 
round or oval background. 

This is a style of portrait 
which is by no jneans diffi- 
cult, and ono which looks 
^11, if carefully modelled 
and neatly frained, in any 
room*; but some judgment 
is required in the hanging, 
for the modelling will not 
show properly in a Mrrong 
lights As a rule, a prolile- 
medalUoi^ should be hung 
with tlie J? ack the head 
toqpcjRowwds the window. 

The Arst requisite will be • 

a level substance for the background. A smooth piece 
of ^tt or plaster of Paris«i| sometimes used, and in 
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{Mifdtikd by F, Saultt 


- • "I'lmP £ 9 $pccts answers well ; .but as slate and •f)iastcr 
are difierent both in colour andfrtexfcure from the clay, they 
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iAtedeiied by F. Stttrift , 

a matter of taste, but from 
se^'en m ten inches dia- 
meter is recommended, with^ 
in which limits the length 
of the head should be from 
four to five inches. Place 
the “ sitter " (the person 
whose portrait is to be 
taken) in such a pcjfeition 
that his hqad may be on 
a level with that of the ^ 
modeller, and that the light 
may fall upon the side of 
the face to be copied, rather 
from the back. It wilj be^ 
found most easy to work^ 
from the left side df the 
face, with the features to the 
left hand of the spectator," 
as the face of the queen is * 
shown on the coins of the 
present reign ; and supposing 
tbis side to be chosen, the 
light must fall upon the sitter 
from the modeller's right 
band. The light on the model 
should ^ be as nearly as 
possiblc^thc same. While the 
work is going forward the sitter should remain steadily in 
one position, and, wbeS necessary, inten'‘als may be allowed 
for rest. The first»stcp wiU be to take one of the sharp- 
pointed tools,pand scratch on ^he clay an outline of the « 


do not of the latter being blended into tbbm at tlie heap and so much nf the neck and bust as is mtehded to 
outlin§in a soft and artistic manner; and, the^oref if ^bc shown. If the slate ground is 'used this n^at be 
bi^ly finished work is desired^^.lt is better to spread a slalf I done with slate-pencil j if plaster, with charcoal or a soft 
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THE EEARINO AND MA^AOSMENT OF CHIIJDREN. 


Itli^eiEfeaS. The fotm ^ seen m the sitter must then be days, It is well that thaiMliole asrsftgtiment df hcdc on tfan 
buQt up in clay, in. the same manner as when copying the basi should ‘be modellM at once: mei9 dnidt may be 


mask* only that Jn this case constant attention must be paid 
to the outhne, since on that much of the likeness will depend. 
The hair will probably rather puzzle the beginner. He 

-i— ... ^1^ 1 •L._ 1 


given afterwards^ . Anothe:? sittini' may be'given -.to, Che ' 
dress, Hhherto the shoulders Save been left roughly 
blocked out to a'rude resemblance of die human shape : 

•u. • j. 11 xi x'li _ u j •_ r r^ji 


maXy in the <lrst place, get the general effect by using it is not .well to clothe them till the head is far advanced^ 
the oc<q?ly-»errated ends of the tool shown to the left in and the neck, so far as regards Ibnn, finished ; but they 
, the illustration to our first article. Afterwards be must take may now be covered, either with the usual dress of the 

S.1.A j ixi. ^ xi_ _xi 


the fine tool shown to the tight, and with that divide into 
'ipasses as he sees them in his sitter, and then indent them, 


sitter, or with a cloak, mantle, or other piece of conven- 
tional drapery thrown JoOiely round themiS this should be 


more especially towards the ends, with curved lines ; by ‘ copied carefully from the actual material,. All that now re* 
the abruptness or easy curvature of which he will be able mains to be done is to bring the whole to a good surface. 


to show t^e character of the hair, whether crisp or flowing. 
This will require some care and delicacy of touch. The 


The face and flesh generally may be treated as directed in 
the first lesson. The texture of the drapery will be best 


the drapery will be best 


^ reliei^ or greatest height above the backgi'ound, should expressed by leaving upon it the marks of the teeth of the 
* noft, in a head of this size, greatly exceed half an inch. wire-tool, and of the piece of stocking. The hair should 
A In this lesson wc shall give the method of be left rough from tlie tool marks. Whilst modellii^ a 

modelling a bust, which shall be one of the size of life ; for bust, make it an object to put in as much form as nossible 
the greater includes the less, and if the student isr'able to while the sitter is present ; mere smoothing may oe done 
do uus he will find no diflieulty in making one of smaller afterwards ; remembering that (though in this case ab* 
. size. The necessary modelling-stool, on which the bust solute stillness is not, as in the medallion, necessary) 
must be worked, has already been described, but a frame sitting is tiresome, and that there arc limits to human 
will also^be required. Its bottom should be of stout patience. By means of the turn-table on the modclling- 
bo^, equal in size with the top of the stool. Into the stool any side of the bust can be brought forward tnrbe 
. centre ah upright of wood, two inches square and two feet worked upon, without change pf position on the part of 
high, should be strongly morticed^ and this again should the modeller ; the sitter must, ^however, be .requested to 
have a cross-arm four or five inches in length near its lop. turn as the bust is turned. 

This is Shown in Fig. i, on page 353. Bound this It is believed that in the foregoing remarks will be found 
the clay must be built into a rude resemblance of a bust, all the information needful to the amateur, not only for 
so as, to imbed the cross-aim in the centre of the head, working out the examples chosen, .but also, with slight 
and to allow the upright to pass down the middle of the modifications, forenabling him to adapt the art to any other 
neck. This should be done some three or four days before of the numerous purposes for which it is fitted. When 
the first sitting, for a considerable quantity of clay— some some skill has once been acquired, objects on which to 
half-hundredweight— will be used, and that length of time employ it, and appropriate methods by which to decorate 
will be required to allow it, to set. Before the work is them, will readily occur to anyone of intelligence and 
begun, observe carefully what is the characteristic attitude taste. We have now only to treat of one more process — 
of the sitter, h^ost . people, when at case, have some that of Casting; for the clay model, it must be remembered, 
peculiar habit, more or less marked, of holding the head ; is not permanenit. It is true that such models as have no 


will be required to allow it, to set. Before the work is them, will readily occur to anyone of intelligence and 
begun, observe carefully what is the characteristic attitude taste. We have now only to treat of one more process — 
of the sitter, ^ost. people, when at case, have some that of Casting; for the clay model, it must be remembered, 
peculiar habit, more or less marked, of holding the head ; is not permancHit. It is true that such models as have no 
leaning It forward, throwing it slightly back, or towards the framework o( wood or metal, and are wholly composed of 
right shoulder or thd left. If this trait can be given in the clay, arc sometimes preserved by burning, becoming what 
buati the likeness will be greatly increased. Chantrey, are known as tcrra-cottas ; but to burn them is a matter 
Whose busts are second to none, was so convinced of the of much difficulty, and can only be clone with costly appli- 
importance of this, that he made a point of inviting his ances ; it is, therefore, beyond the reach of the amateur, 
sitters -to breakfast before he began work, that he might Usually, if the clay becomes dry it shrinks, cracks, and 
atudy them undbserved. If possible; it will be well to work crumbles to pieces ; hence the ordinary method is to keep 
m front o£a tolerably lofty window, and to darken the the model damp tj||l it can be cast in plaster of Paris, How 
lower Itialf, that the light may fall somewhat from above on this may be doqe will be shown in a future article. 

4 both sitter and .bust. Place the bust and sitter side by 
side facing the light, taking care that the heads cf both, 

as wi^l as thOjt of the modeller, are on the same level, and THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
proceed to build tip the forms in previous instances. PTTTTn'RFM 

It is well to rough out the general proportions of Che bust, ^ 

«and to get in the larger masses, beiorc giving details. Give X.— dietary of youth ^conUnuea)^ 

the breadth .of thp shoulders, the depth of the chest, the Mutton and beef are the highest and most suitable forms 
thickness 6f the neck, and the length and width of the head, of animal food; but compositions in which suet, eggs, 
^^Measurements may be taken, whenever required, with the milk, and butter enter, come, also, under the l^ad pf 
^callipers, which are merely a large pair of compasses with animal food. In this reSpect, well-made puddings may 
tlie ^Ints curved inwards. Then begin roughly to plan wjpresent a meat meal in so far as nourishment is con- ' 
put the features. At first mere hollows will suffice to snow cerned, although the nourishment may not be of the 


tte pvcs.; and digging in the thumb at the proper pUces, 
ijpir the apertures of chc «ars and corners of the mouth, full meal ofmc£ 
. wiU indteate those features sufficiently ; while a few random batter, made of 
atrolbes 'with the tool will serve to express the hair. Every- added morsels 
al; first should be treated in a large and broad manner; This pudding, s 
. even in this stagf , if the work be done properly, some re- fully baked,^oi] 


highest possible class. A good homely|^ substitute for a 


full meal of meat will be found in a pudding compoied of 
batter, made of eggs, milk, and flour, to wliich has^bedn 
added morsels of fresh beefsteak, stirred into thp batter. 
This pudding, seasoned with pepper anfi care- 

fully baked,jconstitutes a healthy and palatable Wl" 


$fmblancewiIiA>egin to appear. Next make the outline of the a family at comparatively small cost A^oin, a well- 
r profile generally correct, and afterwards put in the featiires, boiled stcAk-pudding is excellent fare, and suitable to the 
n^basimng their dimensions an<?.»proiier positions with the strong digestion of growing fiioys and girls. The cmtof% 
cmnpasses. For some* time it will beAiecessary to concen- the {Adding supplies the* bulk, combined witS • 

* tmte fhe iihief attention bn the face ; whet! that become^ ment, so important^ at^that age. Prime joints are 
satisiactoryi model the neck ; and it will then be desirable , not abso|itely necessary to s^ro ample noupshment ; ^ 
to devote a sitting to the hair alone. As the masses oiValthougk, even in point of economy, less quAnthy 
hair constantly vary> and are never the same two successive | cut of meat satisfies hun^r more than a larger off iniarior ^ 
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|!<Mrtion8. At the'same.time^itJis* an error to supply too 
• c6iic^t!*ated'% kind of diet. It, when in health, children 
axe invi&ktdykept nourished at high-pressure .mark there 
is no resource for them in store, whed in sickness further 
tttimuiants are neede^ Liver, hearts, and soup compo^d 
of liquor in which meat 'has been bo^d ana tliickcned 
with rice, vegetables, and suet dumpings may ^ be ad- 
vantageously eaten, in turn with prime joints. 

Re^larity of meals is a matter of almost as much 
importance as tho quality of the food* Of whatever kind 
the repast may be, a certain time is required for the work 
of digestion, and a proper amount of rest is needful 
before the labous^ recommences. Three meals a day for 
healthy persons are sufficient, provided the quality of the 
food be of a nutritious kind. Children that arc continually 
craving for food are either imperfectly nourished or they 
are "in ill-health. From four to six hours is the right 
interval to observe between meals, according to the age of 
^ the individual. In order to render the above period of 
abstinence endurable, the repast should be of a varied 
and substantial kind. Breakfast of weak tea and baker’s 
bread and butter, for instance, will not suffice for a growing 
child till dinner time— five hours afterwards— without a 
great deal of self-denial. But if good oatmeal porridge, 
a pint of bread and g)ilk, or a fair quantity of boiled 
bacon or eggs, with' unfimited bread and butter constitute 
the meal, the promptings of a craving appetite should 
be afterwards unheeded. At .dinner, meat and vegetables 
should form the principal fare, followed by puddinj^; 
stewed fruit and bread and butter, or bread and jam, in 
place of pudding. If soup be eaten instead of meat, a 
good pudaing should follow ; for although ordinary soup 
may satisfy hunger for a time, it is not the same ^‘stay-by " 
as more solid food. 

Tea, as a meal, is iamany families a delusion. Although 
the refreshing cup, accompanied by a slice or two of bread 
and butter or toast, may answer the purpose well enough 
for adults who have the prospect of a gupper before going 
to bed, neither quality nor quantity is sufficicjat for 
• young people. Dr, Grostenor Wilson feelingly remarks : 
“ 1 have secured, to many a child a reasonable evening 
meal by suggesting to the mother the mere use of the 
word *siippci;«' as the name of the third meal.” And 
this is precisely the change that we would wish to see 
established in every household. It is deplorable to think 
of the number of hours, oraving liMle stomachs suffer, 
without food between the time of gojpg to bed,* say at 
seven o’clock, and rising twelve hours afterwards, not 
partaking of nourishment in interval, under the 
Impression that sjjppers arc unwhmesome. 

A proper mearju place of the ordinary ‘‘ tea ” will be 
founa to consist in some of the following additions — 
cocoa, made with as much milk as the parents can 
afford ; bread and butter, with or without cheese ; stewed 
fruit, hot in the winter, and cold in the summer ; a milky rice 
»' podding to which finely-shred beef-suet has been added ; 
plain boiled rice and treacle ; or, if possible, some eggs ; 
cold boiled bacon or meat The additional expense s^y of 
the above>^rticles may appear to entail will not.be all loss. 
Less need will be felt for tonics, from the febrile maladies 
tdo often occasioned in early life by children ISeing under- 
fed. 'Another demand may also cease, namely, for cakes 
and sweetmeats/* to put under the pillow.” 

to the three meals a^ay alluded to, growing 
koj^lina girls who have lessons to prepare in the evening 
require a little Ijgiit nourishment before '^ing to bed. A 
cup of cocoa and a slice of bread act beneficially on 
, their constitution ; for ww piust eyer bear in mind that, 
‘^'^^tjxough still beneath a parent’s roof, childocn under 
tuition are At;tuall 3 r engagAl intihe great busi ness of life, 
and their constitutions require support to meet the wear 
oiuh tear qf mind and body under forced «labUttr 
etfstrait^ 


Wine and beer are, under ordinary circuiristjmces, not 
necessary for growing children. Plain water best aids 
digestion. This beverage shobld not exceed in quantity 
half a pint at meals, although an unlimited supply maybe 
permitted afterwards. The only cases where beer or wine 
are really needed are when a depressed state df constitu- 
tion requires such stimulants. As much milk as can be 
afforded, taken hot or cold, may, even in the latter CWy 
successfully replace alcoholic beverages. 

¥ 

: — . • 

HOME GARDENING. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN {confiuu^). 

The Dti/arf French This is an annual, and 

its constitution and habits arc very similar to those 
of the runner, only it has not a ninning stem, neither 
is il so prolific or long-bearing as the former. The 
you^ unripe pods arc used as in the former case ; in 
addition to which, while these are quite young, and not 
more than an inch long nor thicker than a straw, they are 
greatly esteemed for pickling. The varieties generally 
cultivated are the early yellow dwarf, early red speckled, 
early black or negro, early white, Battersea white, Canter- 
bury white, black speckled, dun-coloured, and large* white 
dwarf. The dwarfs will bear sowing a little sooner than 
the larger growing kinds, and will come in somewhat 
earlier. They hre more convenient to cultivate on a large 
scale, and are also considered by many to be more delicate 
in flavour, For the fiyst early crop sow the early yellow, 
early black or negro, or thd early red speckled ; and for a 
rather later crop the early white is the best, and is generally 
considered superior to the others in flavour. The Canter- 
bury and Battersea are decidedly the best for main crops. 
The dwarf kidney bean does not continue in bearing more 
than three weeks or a month, so that it is necessary to 
sow a successional crop or two in order to have a 
continuance until the runners come in, or for a regular 
succession throughout the summer. Half a pint will sow 
a row eighty feet long, the beans being placed from two 
and a half to three inches apart in the drill. This bean, 
like the runner, delights in a rich and light soil, and for 
early crops it should be rather sandy and dry ; but for 
later ones a moist loam is more congenial. You should 
commence sowing the various kinds of dwarf beans about 
the first week in April, provided the weather be fine and 
open. The best situation is a dry south bo1rder,^though 
it is not absolutely necessary to their well-doing at all 
times. Draw drills two feet apart and an inch and a h^f 
or two inches deep, for the smaller sized beans, dropping 
them into the drills rather close together, in order to allow 
for a failure, which is almost certain to happen at this 
early season. For main crops, other portions must he 
sown towards the end of April, and in May and Jdhe, 
in order to have a continual supply: For latercrops the 
drills may be drawn two feet and a half asunder, two inches 
deep, and the beans be placed from two to two and a half 
inches apart in the rows. If a late crop is desired, a 
moderate sowing should be made about the beginning of 
August. Crops sown late should, as a rule, be favoured 
with the best situation the^gar^en can afford, otherwise 
they itill not turn out to your satisfaction. It is not worth 
the trouble to grow very late crops of dwarf beans, as the 
runners, under proper management, will continue bearing 
until frost cuts them off ; asid that will, as a matter of 
course, be very late in the season.* The beans for summer 
sowing q^mld be greatly accelerated in their germination 

E rovided they weft soaked in soft water for six or eight 
ours previous li> sowing. As .the plants of difierent crops 
advance ia growth, hoe and stir the surface between {ne 
rows, and cut down aU weeds as they appear, and draw a 
little earth to the stems, which wiH tend very much to 
encourage the grpwdt of the pUmts as well jSS to increase 
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the cron. The pods shotdd be gathered while youngi 
tender, nesh]^ and brittlep as they are then in the greatest 
Bisection. By clean gamering the crop will continoe 


the sttccesiive pods from being robbed of a consfilenilde 
portion of thdir nourishment or support. A roiv or two, oi[ 


Mttlm, and lay it in the sun until it is thoroughly dry : I 
after whicb*the beans may be cleared out of the pdidsp and 
put away till wanted. It frequently happens that a 
sufficient quantity will be found upon the stalks "after a crop 
Is oven and when such is the case dry them and put them 
away tot future use. 

* Red is a biennial plant, with large, oblong, 

succulent leaves of a reddish colour ; the roots, when at 
their full' size, arc from three to four inches in diameter, 
and from a foot to eighteen inches in length, and of a deep j 
red €(dour. The flowers are of a ^eenisn colour, and j 
make tneir appearance in August. The roots are the only j 
eatable portion when boiled and sliced, either by them* | 
sdves or in salads. They are also used for pickling, and I 
occasionally for garnishing. There are several varieties of 
beet-^namely, Henderson^s pine^apple, Nutting^s selected, 
CatteH’s dwarf 
blood*red, and 
Beck's im* 
provcd-*all of 
which are 
good ; so that 
you cannot 
possibly make 
a mistake in 
selecting any 
one of the four. 

This plant de- 
lights most in 
a dry, light, and 
a rather sandy 
loam, having a 
good depth, so 
that there may 

be ample room for the root to penetrate at will. It 
is always raised from seed, which*, should be sown 
annually, either the latter end of March or the be- 
ginning 61 Apnl. We never sow earlier ourselves, for 
tl^s reason, that we have invariably found the early plants 
run up to stalk, instead of making good root The 
ground on which 'the seed is to be sown should be well 
manured and trenched the preceding year, in preference 
to leaving it till the time for sowing arrives, as ground so 
req^ntly manured invariably causes the roots to canker. 
The ground should be trenched eighteen inches deep, be- 
fore sowjhg for the long-rooted kinds. The seed may 
'either be sown in broad-cast or in drills a foot apart, but 
we^efor the latter method for two reasons ; first, because 
they tan be more easily kept clear of weeds, and, secondly, 

^ they' can be thinned witft greater facility. Draw drills as 
you wduld for peas or beans, and drop the seeds, two 
ttgethef, into the same, at about a foot apart, and soon 
as tht {dants are of an age to distinguish me strongest, 
pull dp the weaker, so as to leave one only standing. 
Presuming that they have been sown ^broadcast, as aoon 
as the plants are aboig: tw8 inches high, they must be 
thinned out to abOtlttwrive inches apartTn every direction, 
which wQl allow thentfoQ room to giow^d sw^o agood 
rise by the autumn^ atitfkkh time mty win befit for use as 
want^ and wiQ contfwe in j^ection storing the winter 
and spriitg foOowiiii^ ^ ^BtaVv^er, we make it*a practice 
to “ provide foT a raitiy if we inay*use the expres-* 
rion, by pitting them up as we would potatoes. But where, 
bwever, youthave not a sufficient quantity for such a 


tmtpose^ the roots may te than taken trismied nflM 
leavesi and be dmmsited in sand, in a shed^or outhooasj. 

pwfe into np » pwtkh wOr-wiW 

kimmem under dbm finr.use^ when Im ftneksMsud 
fasten them in the grimndj but the maateder ihqrbe 
atiU left in the soil, to be taken up gs wanted, wmmt 
permitt;^. In mruarv or March the pitted iMis oii|r 
require to be looked at, m order to check the gswirtih eg 
pievent their running, or they will not keep good tiQ May 
or June, as they would dcTif examined pmodkadly, aa 
already observed. Creatcaremust betalmnnot to break 
or injure their roots, as they would then bleed much and 
become pale»coloured. For this reasonfmi taking off rim 
leaves, an inch of the tops should be left on with me solid 
root. In order to save seed, a few strong roots should be 
selected and transplanted to some where they will not 
be in danger, when in flower, of impregnatien with any 
inferior or different variety. A few strong rooti may 
be left standing in the row, which will shoot up the second 
.year, when theur flower-stalks should be tied to stakes to 
prevent their htmg blown down. 

IVMe Beet^Tais is a hardy biennial plant, the leaves, 
of which are larger than the rra beet, and very thick and 
succulent. It produces its flowers, which are of a greenish 
colour, in August and September ,The leaves of this 

plant are the 
only usable 
parts, which 
ore boiled like 
spinach or put 
into soups. 
The pnncipal 
varieties in cul- 
tivation are the 
common small- 
rooted green- 
leaved, the 
common white 
small - rooted, 
and the large 
white, or the 
t. ^*6- 3. Swiss. All the 

soitsare propa- 
gated by seed, and the soil for these varieties may be 
considerably stronger and richer than that for the red 
sorts, but need notj^e quitevso deep. For a bed con* 
taining*fifty-four 4g|uare feet, one ounce of seed will be 
sufficient. The seed should be sown in MstcIl either 
in drills, six or eight finches apart for the small sorts, 
and ten or twelve for the larger, or broadcast, and the 
seeds raked in Well. When the plants are up two inches 
high, they must be thinned out to from eight inche* to t 
foot apart, and afterwards kept clear of we£ls. The seed 
of this sort may be saved in precisely the same manner aa 
that recommended for the red. 


• POINT LACE WORK.— m. 

We now as promised in our last artide. the 

Point Loop,” forming a compaiiiota to the "Trefoil f! and 
we would advise its being used, alteraatdy, wit^ ^ 
trefoil, either for a banner*screen, a bracket the bolder of 
a table-cover, or a dt durnktier Ifodsaft'of 

these Vandykes^ vis„ one "lotm,*' one "trefoil,* ajoA 
"loop,” or via vtrsd, be ttaeea out on one laufoi tHjfk 
transparent lib«n,and taeked down firmly cm tfoSm 


Dd con- 
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AKtMALS FOft FLfiAdUttS. 


' required ; the open stitches, eiv«n in our last, may be 
used for the present design, ana t^rtunged after the worhei's 
olvti taiste* « 

For the in the pdnt df the vandykOi in our pre- 

sent number^ we should advise that a wheel '* be wonced 
in its open space. For this pmrposei threads should be 
stretched across^ as in Fig* by taking the needle from 
one side of the opening to the other, and then sewing 
^Jiapk over the thread, until the starting-^point is reached ; 
needle is now taken on a little way. and anotho: 
thread is stretched ; this is continued until four threads 
are taken across, eadi being sewn over before the next 
one is eomniencisd* After the fourth time, the sewing 
again goes back a$ far as the centre, or the point where 
.the lines intersect, and, after taking a stitch of overcast 
to keep the threads together, the spot is then formed 
tf Udemg the needle under and over the threads alters 
nately until it be of the required size, when the remaining 
haif is that thread should be sewn over, which will bring 
the needle to the opposite braid again for fastening. For 
the wheel, fine thread should be used. In some of the 
spices, which are not veiy wide, the bars shown in Fig. 2 
may be employed with much enect, and differ from those 

g ven at Fig. i, p. 2&S. The thread is taken across and 
staled wim an overcast to the braid ; then sewn back 
again over the thread, which gives the appearance of a 
twisted ro;^. This may be varied by the same style of 
bar being wotked lengthwise, as in Fig. 5, imparting a 
sort of leaf-hke look, and contrasting well with some of 
thc^ closer patterns of the open-work. With regard to 
the sim of cotton used, it is almost impossible to par- 
ticularise ; indeed, the worker must decide this for herself, 
and try the effect of different open stitches, until she can 
suit her own taste as to the cotton. A great variety of braids, 
for poiiit 4 acc work, are now made ; and we have seen 
beautiful patterns sent from Nottingham, and, also, 
saiuples or cotton. We need hardly say that me Spanish 
Pomt-Lace Cord” is to be continued along the edge of 
the braid in this pattern, as in the ^‘Trefoil.” 

We hope, shortly, to give a design for a border to be laid 
on the edge of a square-cut open bodice. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

V.«^TKE DOOl' DISEASES OF X>OQS {eofUtnued). 

^^j^-^This word is used to denote almost every kind 
rf fidcin disease in*thedog. True mange is caused by an 
insect'f but Mr* Mayhew describes four other kinds, and 
says he "believes there are many more. 

In real mange (which generally arises from con- 
tagion) the skin is more or less extensively denuded of 
hair, dry and scaly, and corrugated (in ridges). The 
1 , Hvith only occasions symptoms 


^ Jiveliness, and the imimal is constantly scratching 
himsem^ while the heat of the body is greater than usual^ 
amL as a rute, the animal drinks more than when in 
heudL ^ 

Meicurial ointment fs commonly pmcribed by farriers 
or Illiterate dog-doctors. It doubtless cures the mange, 
•but at the same time it l^eatly irtjures the animal. A oog 
nenit eompkUfy recovers fttm salivation, therefore the 
best otntnuml: Is one composed 


1 “" 


disewtion. 


OhitniqRf ofredn «..• 

, SSfSttS^ : 

Add math ^ the sm^ ingredient m the first as can 
possibly be mbeedt titt t|ut mass is too stifLto add any 
mmw, ai^ then thin down vdthlhc third till of aconvenient 
consistency for use. Rub weH into the shin (smearing Me 
coat meiuly is ridiculous), and wash off next day* Do 
tius three times, which will last a week. Then rest a 


week and rep&t the proc^* whi(A*wtll usually be 
sufficient ; but if the dog bqnns again td scratch itself 
smgAdbuely, the process musthn gone amdii* ^ 

In another kind of skin disease the mif wb off In 
patches^ which, as before, appear haed^ scaly, and eemt-* 
gated, and the bching is intense, but in this kind seemc 
worse*in the parts still covered mh hair. The treaanen: 
begins tvith tonic medicines for a week or two, ^sueb as 
are given for distemper— omitting quinine when Jiquov 
arsenicalis is given, and diluted with* water— this being 
a sure specific. Give a small dog half a drop thrice a day * 
at first, a large one two drops, and so in proportion (o 
the size, each day increasing the dosd by llm a drop,, or 
a drop, respectively, for /Af wia/e (ttot for each 
dose). Ai length the dog will have a disdu^ firom the 
eyes, or they will look bloodshot, or be wiu loathe his 
food, or in sesne other way show the medicine is acting, 
when it must be stopped for three days, and then com- 
menced again at half adropless than the last dose, for fear 
of overdoing it, again increasing till the dog is affected a 
second time. Some animals require ve^ little before 
their system is influenced ; others will stand an enormous 
quantity, comparatively,' of the poison before tb^ show 
any sign that ine medicine is acting— in fact, reimire what 
would kill another dog of ^al strength and size. But, 
whatever be the dose requinxl, the medicine is infallible, 
and when given cautiously, as described, perfectly in- 
nocuous. In one to two months the disease wiU be cured. 

Over-fed or fat dogs are apt to contract another kind of 
mange, which manifests itself by a most offensive odour 
and an enorihous thickening of the skin. Of course 
sensation is deadened, and the very hairiest pinching 
only gives the animal pleasure. The back often show:* 
more or less bare places, but not always, and the spirits 
are dull. The cure Consists in withholding all flesh meat, 
and confining the animal to vegetable diet, giving an 
emetic of antmonial wine, and then a daily dose for three 
or four days of nx castor-oil mixture (such as is given 
hereafter); followed by tonics, with a cold bath every 
morning. Then apply daily somo stimulating liniment, 
such as— 

Oil of turpentine 

Nut oil 

Oil of pitch 

After a week make k as foUqws ; 

Oil of tuxpeqfine... 

Nut oil 

Oil of pitch 
Turpentine 

As the turpentine acts in reducing the thickness of the 
skin it will give acute pain, and the deg wifl utter piteous 
cries. The quantities used may then be somewhat 
lessened : but, in spite of the anittial's agony, the process 
must be continued if a cifte be deairedy though H is a 
question whether real humanity would not rather order a** 
merciful execution. 

fn another kind of mange the hair suddenly foils off in 
patches. For this,” M]r. Mayhew says, amUcation 
is necessastt d the diet be attended to j” bat we thiifo: the 
application of sulphur ointment much fac 9 itfltesre*>girowtb. 

In the last kind of so-caUod mango-^hich mguetfdy ' 
attacks young pups— the hair nearly sN fojRs offi fin the 
pup is ^ost naked, the ddn being oovered d'lwll|fW • 
black patches caused by uSiimon of Moodt and^iiuge 
pustules fitted with matter. In groans doi^ rufo, 
only the batfo, nedc, end bead ajee affect, end eedm is 
certain wkb patience, but tnvarjr todioui and ^ enheiiiih e in .^ 
Ja (he &se cf pups a^ d^^iends on ^ rife 


V 


partsl ^ 
pan >nux. 
parts J 


part 

pan 

pan 

pan 


|mba 


wXbe eqmvriwt to only half a of tho ttqm dwSer the winle 
and 9c on. • 
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Animal. The treatment consists in opening the pustules 
freely^ and also ^uncttApiw the skin to let out the dark 
blood, theuffwashitig the sSm with a soft sponge and warm 
wateri aiind app^hg the following soothing ointment 

Camphor, powiered *i fart. 

Kcfcurial ointment ... i part. 

Eldwointihent ^ i part.. 

The sponging and ointment are to be repeated da 3 y., 
and liquor arsenicalis given, as already desciibcd, ana 
with'the sam# precautions, till a cure be effected. 

Canker of ihe Ear is one of the commonest complaints 
of dogs, and we^ believe in every case it is caused by 
foul, improper, or too high feeding. There arc two kinds 
of cmker recognised, and known as internal and external ; 
but internal canker appears to be the only one which can 
be called a disease, the external canker — canker of the 
flap of the ear — ^being never found unless in conjunction 
with the internal complaint, and being evidently caused 
by the creature continually shaking the head, or scratch- 
ing the ear from the internal irritation, till the continual 
violence causes a sore, whu:h degenerates into an ulcer 
of more or less extent The treatment formerly recom- 
mended was almost inoperative, and cruel in the extreme. 
The diseased parts are still often cut away, without the 
least effect, as the internal irritation again causes the con- 
tinual shaking of the car, which leads to the disorder. 
For interhau canker many practitioners — and even Mr. 
Youatt — prescribe dressings which make the poor dog 
howl with agony, and, as this , writer confesses, do not 
seem to have much success. 

The first symptom of internal canke^ is the animab 
constantly shaking the head or scratching the ear. In 
worse, or more developed cases, there is a blackish dis- 
chatge visible within the ear, ,witli a smell which Mr. 
Mayhem compares to decayed cheese. The remedy is 
vegetable diet (in nearly every case of canker there has 
been too much of flesh meat), and a dressing composed 
of equal parts of extract of lead and waiter, 'fhis is to be 
carefully applied by two persons, one holding the dog’s 
head in one hand, and having the root of the ear in the 
hollow between the first finger and thumb of the other. 
The assistant then pours the dressing (lialf a teaspoonful 
to a leaspoonful) into the ear, when the person who holds 
dog closes the car and w'orks it with his Angers, that 
the l^uid may penetrate thoroughly. This dressing is 
soothing in its character, aifd gives liD pain. As the lead 
solution makes a mark. wherever it toiochcs the clothes, a 
coarse apron should be worn, and when both ears arc 
done the creature should be suddenly thrown to a 
distance, that he may not splash any on the operator’s 
garments. The dressing is to be used three times a day. 

Extemsil canker being diflerent in its nature, and due 
to ntecbanical causes, needs different treatment. The 
first thing is to get a cap of linen or calico, and tie. over 
the emature’s head and ears, to prevent further irritation 
* by shaking or scratching; and the only application 
needed will be the soothing mcrcuriaUcamphor ointment 
prescribed above for one of the varieties of mange. * 

If the shaking of the ear has produced actual abscesses 
** •—as It sometimes will— within the flap, thrf treatment is 
, the same in principle. The sac must be slit thoroughly 
dpen. a stnall of lint, soaked in the extract of lead 

soluu^, kept in it fiir a day or two, when ,the wearing of 
prevent farther irritation until the internal 
JUnto be removed and jt]iie animal no kmger shakes its 
headr^wfll complete the cure. 



. The dpg is Sbo sometipies subject to malignant cancer 
VINOUS parts, analogous to the same drea^ human 
' No dire of doch|Cas^s seems possime, though 
may sdintEitiinea be so alletiated by a ddlled prac- 
* ^ maitbe animaTs life may be spa^ Sometimes 

... .. — f 



‘ DOMESTIC MEDICTNE. 

BRONCHITIS. 

This disease is one that it behoves to describe qarefully, 
because it is a good deal before the public, and really is 
one of the most fatal diseases that human nature has t& 
contend with in this climate. The large mortality of our 
winter weeks is chiefly due to this cause. In very cold 
winters the mortality will go up to numbers wf.i^ are 
more suggestive of plagues than anything else. Medical 
men have long known that cold was a very deadly thiugr 
Dr. Hcberden, at the end of last century, showed thata 
cold winter was almost twice as fatal as a mild one ; and 
the diseases which the cold causes arc of tkje nature we 
are about to describe — bronchitis, inflammation of the 
lungs, &c. The facts of Dr. lieberden’s paper, which was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions," were very 
striking and instructive. He compared the number of 
deaths which took place in London in January, 1795, with 
the number that occurred in January, 1796. The January, 
1795, was a very severe month, and that^of 1796 was a 
very mild month. Now let the reader ihark the facts 
which are thus stated by Sir Thomas Watson, in his - 
Lectures. “ Of these two successive winters one was the 
coldest, and the olther the warmest, of which any regular 
record had been kept in this country. In the mofith of 
January, 1795, the thermometer, upon an average, stood 
at 23" in the morning, and at 29.4® in the afternoon— 
always, you will observe, below the freezing-paint. In the 
same month, in 1796, it stood at 43,5® in the morning, 
and. at S©** in the afternoon — always much above the 
freezing-point. The average diflerehce in the two moptfis 
was more than 20®. In the five weeks, beginning upon 
January, 1795, there were 2,823 deaths. In the five 
weeks beginning upon January, 1796, there were only 
1,471. The difference (1,352) is enormous. The mortality 
in the former year was nearly double that in the latter.^* 
The mortality to old people was very striking. In the 
January of 1795 there were in London 717 deaths of 
persons above sixty years old, while in January, 1796/ 
there were only 153 such deaths,* or scarcely more tmiin 
one-fifth of the former number. Note further — what is t® 
the point for our present purpose — that deaths from 
diseases of the chest were very fatal in the severe month, 
and very slightly so in the mild one. The deaths from 
what they called asthma — which, doubtless, were for the 
most part deaths from bronchitis, were 249 in January, 
i795» and only ,29 in Januaiy, 1796. The desfths.from 
what they called then consumption— which would .include 
many from bronchitis— were 825 in 1795 and 34? Ih 17^ 
But since then there has been a uniform expenence of 
the mortality of cold Avinters, and yet there is a comlinoxi 
notion abroad that cold is a healthy thing. Some people 
come up to you on a day in which you can scarcely l^ep 
warmth in you and say, ‘‘What a fine healthy day this is I" 
And there is a proverb which embodies the same notion, 
that “ A green yule makes a fat churchyard.^ * 

There should be no mistake about the deadliness of 
cold. There may be a great deal of sickness in mild, 
mug^ winters, but there will * be less death ; and it * 
should be said that cold and cholera are not very unlike 
each other in their power to kill. It is true that it is 
chiefly the old and the young and the Vreakly that die 
from cold, but these are just the classes that die from 
anything. The weather that kills them is deadly weather, 
and should be guarded agaiiftt. wc have said, one of 

the great diseases by which the old and the young and 
the weakly are cut on in winter is ^ «i 

Bronchitis,-^^ havfe already described the disease as 
it affects qhildrfti ; but it is entitled to another noticib as 
afliecting grown«up and old people. A very bad cokv in 
»the chest generally means more or. less of bronchitlar-^that 
is tq say, of inflammation of the tubes which go from thg 
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«rindpipe to the lungs and carry the air to these organs, 
and ne is a very he-uthy person that is not more or less 
liable to this complaint in this dimate. In most people 
lids only occurs occasionally^ and at long intervals. In 
some people it is almost a hakiiy and all through the 
winter they cough and wheeze and spit, and breathe very 
badly. They may go on this way for years or for a life- 
time. Winter and spring are their tknes of danger, and 
they /Should ^look upon these seasons as not friendly, and 
^ke corresponding precautions. 

^ ^As we have said, the S3nnptoms of bron- 

clutis, roughly speaking, arc cough, wheezing, spitting, and 
short breathing. The cough is generally a severe tearing 
or choking ^ort of cough. Perhaps it comes on in fits of 
coughing, which are apt to be worst at nights. The 
wheezing noise in breathing, too, is apt to be worst at 
nights. The expectoration consists, for^he most part, of 
thick yellow phlegm, which is occasionally tinged with 
blood. There is more or less shortness of breath. This 
set of symptoms often exists without much inconvenience 
to the patient. .But if there is any fever or heat of skm 
added to them; if they have come on sharply after a 
shivering ; and if there is much pain in any part of the 
etest, either .sides or, front of it; then the attack is severe, 
and sjiouid h'^vc every attention, including the advice of a 
medical man. The case is more serious still, if the patient 
is advanced in years, for it is found that very little bron- 
chitis, occasionally, is enough to put life in great risk. The 
SOmmon ca&c of bronchitis is one more or less chronic or 
Aabitual, not jeopardising life. It is astonishing how 
many proplc nave every winter a considerable amount 
of bronchitis, which, with a little care and rest, and 
t p^aps warmth in bed and medical attention, gets better, 
and lets them go about their duties again. Even the 
acute cases of bronchitis, generally speaking, occur in 
those who arc more or less accustomed to the chronic 
form of the disease. In all cases the disease is a 
weakening one, and even in acute and severe cases there 
}s an early need for support. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT DYEING. 
Soiled or faded articles of dress or household wear may 
frequently be again rendered serviceable by dyeing ; and 
although the larger ones must, from the trouble and care 
involved, necessanly be sent to the professed dyer, the 
smaller 6nes m.ay often be dyed to advantage at home, 
a|td some saving of money and vexatious delay effected, 
and more especially in the colonics or in the countn, 
where dyers arc not easily reached. It appears desirable, 
therefore, that we should hay a few words on the subject 
of dyeing, and more especially on that branch of it which 
nw be of practical use to our readers. 

The art of dyeing is of great antiquity, and a long and 
interestmfe essay might be written on its histor>'. Foi 
insmnese, kermes, a dyeing stuff still in use, can be clearly 
traced backwards through the middle ages to ancient 
Rome and thence to Greece, where it was employed to 
colour the scarlet cloaks of the rich Athenians. The poor 
Athenians, whose average income was fourpence-halfpenny 
pdb day, wore undyed cloaks which were washed some- 
times, out not too frcauently. The Greeks in their turn 
derived kermes from tlie Asiatics. Much might be said, 
if it were to our present purpose, about the famous Tyrian 
purple ; but we sliaU omy remark with regard to it, that 
It was probaWy piizcd by the ancients much more on 
account of tlie absence of other good^lyes than its own 
intrinsic merits, as compared with those of our time, ^fhe 
art of preparing it is by no means lost, and the sheU«<fi$h 
which funiiAed the purple pigment still abouiUs, but we 
have better colours, and no one finds it worth the trouble< 
af'iMdng.. 


It is found that somef kinds of material are more easily 
combined withihe colouring mgtter than others. Silk is 
easily dyed, and takes the fiffist of coloiir* Next in 
order is wod. 

As eacly as 1826, it was discovered tha\ 'in the waste 
formed in the manufacture of coal-gas there existed, 
among others, a^ubstance which was named aniline. 
About J858, it was found that, under different kinds of 
chemical treatment, this would yield a variety of brilliant 
colours, which were tamed to practical account as dyes. 
From their beauty some of them became fia^onable and 
popular ; the best-known of the class are magenta and 
mauve. Many improvements in the manufacture have 
since been introduced, and it is found that ^ey have so 
great an affinity for the cloth, that the use of mordants 
may be dispensed with. 

By the use of these dyes the dirtiness and the difficulty 
of home-dyeing are done away with. The work may be 
done with a certainty of success, and without so much as 
soiling the fingers. The form in which they may most 
readily be procured is that of Judson’s Simple Dyes for 
the People,” as prepared by Messrs. Judson and Son, 
Southwark Street, London. Their preparations may be 
bought at any chemist’s at 6d. a bottle, and give a con- 
sider^le variety of colours, mostly of great delicacy and 
brilliancy. The colours sold are : magenta, mauve, violet, 
puce, purple, canary, cerise, scarlet, orange, blue, pink, 
green, crimson, brown, black, lavender, slate, and grey ; 
and different shades of these colours may be formed by 
using a greater or lesser proportion o£ water. The 
method of using them is as follows : — 

, For ordinary small articles, such as ribbons, feathers, 
&c. Into an earthen basin pour two or four quarts of 
boiling water. Into this throw the articles to soak for a 
minute or two, then lift them out with a piece of clean 
stick, and pour in a little of the dye. The quantity must 
depend upon the shade required. The novice will do 
well rather to put too little than too much, as more can be 
added afterwards, if needed. The articles must never be 
allowed to rentain in the basin while the fluid is poured 
in. As soon as the dye is mixed with the water the 
goods must be put in, and stirred briskly with a piece of 
stick in each hand, that the colour may be equally dis- 
tributed. For most goods, from five to fifteen minutes’ 
immersion will be sufficient ; if a deep shade is required, 
or if it is desired to utilise the whole of the colouring 
matter, they may bqir^lowed*to remain longer; and so 
great is the affinity of the dye fpr the fabric, that the 
whole will be absorbed and the water rendered colourless. 
There is, therefore, no season for using a small quantity of 
water on the ground of economy of dye. The colour will 
not be lost in the larger quantity, and the goods should 
have abundant room to expand. When the goods are 
of a sufficiently de^sp shade, remove them from the water 
with the stick, and hang to dry. Till they are thoroughly 
dried the full beauty of the colour will not be seen. 

The aniline, like other dyes, are found to have a greater * 
affinity for silk and wool than for cotton or linen. We 
recommend that if cotton or mixed fabrics are to be dyed, 
the colours used should be violet or mauve. The ma- 
genta is the,iliost powerftid as well as the most beautiffiL 
A sixpenny bottle of this (about two tablespoonfuls) is 
sufficient to dye twenty ysfrds of bonnet ribbon, or a much 
larger quantity to the fiunter shade, rosb pigl^ or% pro- 
portionate quantity of woollen goods. In using tMMlyes 
on faded articles which have previoudy been coloured, ft 
will be well that the darker bids; such as magenta, violet, 
crimson, should be employed. Goods which bear a pattern 
in black and white, in spots stripes, as a she^erfiKt^^ 
plaid, for distance, will dye to excdlent effect jn colour. 
Thus alad/s CUribaldt jatdket, wth black ground and fnded 
-^nern, may jne thoroughly restored using a sixpenny 
!t or mageate ii(.a pailful of boiBng watsft # 
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Hy uie same mode of treatment will apply to 
clea otclothinsr^such as o^ra-cloaks, bernouscs, 



Precisely the same mode 
most articles of clothing^sucl 
jacket, scarfc,^fimdkerchids, petticoats, feathers, 

Articles on wjiich Judson's dyes have been used will 
bear exposure to any ordinary amount of washing ; but 
the use of soda is not advisable. 

The process being so 
clean and simplC) there 
appears no reason why 
every lady should not be 
her own dyer, dt why dyc^ 
ing day should not, in 
every wdl-regulatqfi fa- 
znily, be as common, and 
much more agreeable 
than washing day. Any 
young lady can begin her 
experiment on a ribbon 
or feather, following the 
directiqps already given, 
in a basin of water, ana 
proceed afterwards to larger 
articles of dress m a bread-pan 
or foot-bath. The thing would 
be worth trying from motives of 
economy ; and much more real 
amusement would result from 
It than from iftAny of the melan- 
choly recreations to which 
young ladies of the present day 
are condemned. 

In addition to their use ab 
dyes, we find that these fluids 
are applied to a curious variety 
of pui-poseS. Such of our lady 
readers as practise illumina- 
tion will find them, from their 
brilliancy, valuable for that 
purpose ; and to the designers 
of stauied glass windows they 
are likely to prove of great im- 
portance, since by their means 
something of the lustre of actual 
glass IS to be attained m the 
prcliminaiy paper cartoons. 

Architects and engineers em- 
ploy them as flat washes oti 
their plans and sections ; pho- 
tographic colourists tint i>ho- 
tographs with them ; we arc not 
aware that aitists have painted 
with them as yet. The edges of 
books may be coloured with 
them in a pretty manner, by 
pressing the volume tightly 
together and laying on the 
Ifluidlightly and quickly with 
a soft brush. Deal may be 
stfldned with them to imitate 
oak, mahorany, satinwood, 
or ebony. For staining lea- 
^ ther they answer well# Many 

* other uses might be tnen- 
tione<^1nit or^ or the most 

• curiiMMAiflch has come to 
QuI jmowledge is that re- « 


proprietor of hackney carriages ; when 
the linings of his vehicles become faded he stains them, 
tt^sMloutn^xnoving, with a solfftion of blue or crin^on, and 
tb^^*1bok fresh and bright a^in j and the other Arise ne- 
qieAuty expexM of redlining ia thus avoided. 

Tl^ it nothiitf disagreeable in the use of s&ese^dyes > 
fjpsj^cessb# on the contrary, a pretty and intexisting otfb. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

ManteUshclves.^K good mantel-shelf is improved by n 
I velvet hanging, and a bad one is rendered endurable. For 
' this purpose measure the shelf, and get a shelf-board, or 
I plank 01 'ftrood, two feet longer than your mantel-shelf, and 

half as wide again. lt;s 
cheapest to make two 
together if you ViSh to * 
cover them with vehret^ 
because one length 
velvet splits down and 
covers two. Cloth makes 
an excellent ^over, and 
keeps Its colour longer 
than cotton velvet. Cot-, 
ton velvet costs is. 6d. 
or 33. a yaid ; Utrecht 
velvet about 7s- or 8s. ; 
cloth 7s., but It is sn 
wide that a quarter of a 
yard generally covers a shelf. 
Cotton velvet is only three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and 
must be bought the whole 
length. Strain it over the 
plank of wood, and fasten 
down with tacks ; then add a 
valence notched out all round 
to back the fringe you intend 
to use. Or a piece of double 
tammy may be used where 
Utiecht velvet or expensive 
cloth IS ademted. Over this 
arrange the fnnge, which costs 
from I id. a yard, with star- 
headed gilt nails at yd. a 
dozen. A handsome hanging 
may be edged with a fine 
worsted ^fringe of the same 
colour a*s the velvet, over 
which a tassel fringe of yellow 
silk is laid. The mantel<-hang- 
ing always matches the win- 
dow-curtains, and the carpet 
and other appointments of the 
room shoulci, if possible corre- 
spond. A brass douDle-eyed 
crank is nailed to the boards 
fust by one hole, and after- 
wards by another hole serves 
to fix it to the wall. Any 
ironmonger will furnish this, 
and djiyoody can put w tile 
board so furnished. «Fig. t 
represents a plain mantel- 
board : Fig. 2 a curved 
one with an ornamental 
fringe. 

We have seen 
some fenders constructed 
of Velvet that were very 
elegant indeed. They were 
made by the master of 
Ijhe house, and had, be* 
siHes^iving a superior air 
to the* loom, the merit of costing little, giving no 
labour to keep clean, and not spoiling. The grates of» 
the drawing-roont were very handsome. The hearth- 
stone was ^ dazlling as whitening or pipe-day. instead 
of hearthston^ could make it The fender left the wbdtK 
of this beautifully white stone clear: the inner edge d 
the fender just bordered over the hearthstone. This wee 



Fig. 4. 
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paatly the reason oi its styli^ appearance, ai&L was 
obviousfy designed to prevent any b^irning coal alighting 
on the velvet A frame of wood was tirst xilade to set flat 
round three sides of the hearth ; it wag about eight inches 
or a foot wide ; over this, arches of wood were placed at 
close intervals^ a lath kom end to end supporting the 
arches. A canvas was then fastened over this by tacks ; 
on the top was a little padding of flock or wadding, 
^ then a set^pd canvas. Lastly, the velvet was stretch^ 
across, the side pieces first and the front pieces after 
die oblique join at the corner neatly and imper- 
ceptibly folded in. The velvet was well secured down by 
tacks. Round both edges were placed handsome gilt 
star-head^ nails, (See Figs, 3 and 4.) . * 

Curtain ^, — ^There arc some things in which it is well 
^ to economise, and some things in which a little expendi- 
ture is wiser. Curtains dre well worth all they cost. It is 
a good plan to buy curtains at sales. All kinds of damask, 
tnoreen, and rep will, for wear and effect, be preferable 
to chintz. Chintz in London soon gathers dirt, an^ often 
needs cleaning, A damask is the most serviceable of all 
things of this kind. Poor materials, half cotton and per- 
vious to light and draught, are by no means comfortable, 
and may he described as merely better than nothing.’* 
Good i^een damask cannot be purchased under 35. 
or 3s. 6d. per yard ; red is dearen But an excellent 
BtQUt kkid of ^curtain, very general in Paris, has lately 
'b(^n introduce, at about 2s. a yard. It wears well, 
looks well^ and needs no trimming. * It is striped horizon- 
tally in white, acarlct, black, and yellow, on a green, red, 
or .Mue ground. The name is Timbuctoo, The width 
double, A of ours— her means being small — 

purdxased sonte old curtains second-hand. Hopeless 
fulough they looked, so grimed with the smoky dust of 
central Londoil that the black came off on the fingers 
that touched them. Nevertheless, she felt that they were 
still rich in supgtance, as the thickness and closeness of 
the worsted — they were damask — showed hej. They were 
. therefore bought cheap, unpicked, and cleaned, and soon 
after came home as^ liandsome and hne as new ones. 
Every bedroom, window ought to have a good pair of 
thick curtains, which can be readily drawn in windy and 
cold weather. And, if possible, in winter the same in- 
dulgence should be extended across all folding-doors. If 
the curtains are shabby-looking, place them on the wrong 
side of the partition ; but better shabby curtains than 
none at all. An iron rod can be procured at threepence 

S er foot, and it may be fastened to the wall by large 
coked nails, sokl at a penny each. Ordinary curtain 
rings furnish the rod, and hooks may be sewn to the 
curtains, or the curtains sewn to the rings. Where 
a better appearance is desired, and can be afforded, 
mahogany poles can be purchased for a small cost ; but 
the purchaser should ascertain that the rings run easily 
on the cornice, *08 many of the cheap ones seem designed 
rather for sale £han use. Any lady can easily- fix up 
cornice brackets, which can be purchased separately at 
the ironmonger’s ; but the large hooked nails for holding 
iron rods require more strength to hammer into a wall 
l^an a woman usually possesses. 

^ — If thcTiiir reader of these pages for the house- 

hold complains of a schsc of heat and pain alter meals, 
the pain being acute and darting through the bowels, and 
' oecaBtdnaUy up to her chest; if she suffers from occa- 
sional palpitations and*d|Q^culty of breathing ; if a head- 
ache often troiit^ usually settling in one temple, 
and she finds bmelf worse after any .unusual exertion ; 
if- a little walki^ makes her limb^ &whe, and induces a 
fedmg of weariness .; if her feet oftcr^get numbed, or 
what IS commonly ca£ied ^asleep if fits of^melancholy 
aire frequent and anaccoohtable, and she bursts into tears 
without knowing whyi if the spiae is sore and tender tb 
^ tOttcbi and me whole frame appears enervatedi let her 


remember diat such .symptoms are commonly traceable 
to the prevalent system t>f dght-lacing. 

Hmk f(^ thi Ho^kold Uus 0/ plays so 

common a part as a covering for roofa &c., that a few 
hints on the subject will not be out of place in the 
Household Guide. M. Detam has recently pointed 
out,, in a fbreigfl contcmporaiy, that. when lead comes 
in contact with damp plaster-^as pipes often do^it is 
rapidly 'deteriorated in consequence of the formation of 
sulphate of lead, a most ‘ energetic o^dising agent 
Again, in damp cellars saltpetre is often to be Ibund,’ 
which also attacks lead very powerfully. The prolonged 
contact of lead with another metal lea^s to .its destruction 
by the electrical action which is set up. M. Detain quotes 
a case which came under his personal inspecUon. The 
roof of a bathing establishment was covered witli copper, 
but at one point lead was used in contact with the 
Conner metal . After a time the roof began to leak, and 
a workman being called in, ^ the roof was found com- 
pletely oxidised : it had kept its form, but on being 
touched it crumbled into powder. The lead was likewise 
in contact with an oak plank, and its destruction was due 
to three causes : contact with the damp wood, the action 
of the vapour of water, and electrical action. New lead 
is, moreover, subject to the attacks of certain insects, 
which gnaw very minute orifices in it ; but old lead is, it 
seems, not liable to their attacks. 

Broker^ Furniture . — Never buy furniture at a broker’s, 
unless you are judge enough to understand thoroughly 
what constitutes good workmanship, in which case you arc 
of course rigM to get the best bargain you can ; but if you 
have not this knowledge, and have Ho friend whose advice 
you can take, go to a respectable dealer, and by paying 
ready money you will get a good article at as |:easonablc 
a rate as the material, workman’s labour, and just profit 
will allow. 

QleatUng Plate . — Plate that is to be laid aside any 
time after use should be rubbed with a little spirits of 
ammonia and water, afterwards rinsed in plain water, 
to destroy the corroding effects of any salt that may be 
left on the surface. Silver salt-icellars, croet-frames, and 
mustard-pots require especial care in this respect. 

Exceedingly handsomcmats for drawing- 
room doors, under a piano, for drawing-room windows, or 
as hearthrugs, can be made of game and poultry feathers. 
These should be sewn or^ unbleached or grey linen, 
of good quality, a#^lose as possible, in layers. The mat 
must cither, be Entirely of the feathers of corresponding 
colour, or of one colour bordered by another, or in 
patterns. Thus a white and drake’s-ncck green medallion, 
in a device 6f the two colours, may be mounted on a 
ground of partridge-feathers, and have a border of white 
duck-and-drake’s-ncck green blended in a pattern. 


CHOOSIN6 A TRADE. 

WATCHMAKING {continued). ^ 

TiIe earliest kinds of clocks, which were certainly made 
as far back^as the eleventh or twelfth century, consisted 
of a smaU, toothed wheel, or “ pinion,” fastened to an 
axle with square end, so that a key could ti^ fittdd on it 
with which to turn it. The teeth of 1^i$ V J>inion ” qperated 
on another and la^er toothed wheel faAencd tj Qjs Jiam d. 
or roller, round which a string or chain, with srwel^t at 
the end, could^bc wound by me action of die key on* the 
spindle of the first v^eel In order to.pfkvent the cord or 
cnain from unwinding as fast,, as it was wound, 
the weight at the end, a thifd wheel wfth co^, dallfjoV 
ratchet,*’ acted, by me^^ns pf a dick or mpvah|e l^eiv<m 
a still larger wh^ at the other end of the barr^ « 
the weighty &a8 wound up, however, it began at to 
the barrel round as it.dcscendeoi and to tutned hMf 
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the larg^ wheels ad as angdher;^ which movM the 
bands of the deck on the dial-pimte. The question was 
thentfOfe, first, bow to prevent ita gobig down all at once 
with a run, and ^econaly, how to make it go down rfot 
only slowly, but at about the same pace, so as to measure 
off the time of its unwinding into degrees representing 
portions of a day or an hour. For this purpose another 
wheel was added, also with teeth, but instead of befng a 
fiat wheel, it was a strip of metal beat into a broad hoop 
and having!, teeih at one of its edges — in fact, a saw-blade 
■ bent into a wheel. This wheel was also set .in motion by 
the barrel turned by the weight, but close to it was placed 
an upright spindle fisted with two projecting blades or pieces 
of metal, called “ pallets,” each of which fitted in between 
two of the teeth of the saw-like wheel. Every time the 
wheel caught one of these pallets its motion was retarded, 
and though by the turning of the spindle it threw oflf the 
obstacle, that same motion also turned a heavy* balance 
^ fitted to the top of the spindle, which had the effect of 
^ bringing the second pallet round to catch the next tooth 
of the saw. So the wheel went jogging round at a slow 
and even pace, and at every jog the balance went regularly 
backvmd and forward, just as the pendulum of a modern 
clock, and the balance-wheel of a watch now goes tick- 
ticking till the cord or the chain has run out its length. 
Of course, both clocks and watches have now attained 
such an exact regularity of movement, that there is no 
comparison l^tween the clock mentioned by Chaucer and 
that in the great tower at Westminster, any more than 
there is much resemblance between the Nuremberg 
watches, that were, from their shape, called ” eggs,” and 
used to hang like weights to a chain round the necks of 
their wearers ; but the principle of motion is the same. 
A watch differs from a clock in its having a vibrating 
wheel instead of a vibrating pendulum ) and, as in a 
clock, gravity is always pulling the pendulum down to the 
bottom of its arc, whicn is its natural place of rest, but 
docs not fix it there, because the mojpeiitiim acquired 
during its fall from one side, carries it up to an equal 
height on the other— so in a watch, a spring surrounding 
the axis of the balance-wheel is always pulling this to- 
wards a middle position of rest, but docs not fix it there, 
because the momentum acquired during its approach to 
the middle position from either side, carries it just as far 
past on the other side, and the spring has to begin its 
work again. The balance-wheel at c^h vibration allows 
one tooth of- the adjoining wheel to p?Ss as the pendulum 
does in a clock, and the record of the neats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows. A njainspring is used to 
keep up the motion of a watch instead of the weight used 
in a clock ; and as a spring acts equally well, whatever 
be its position, a watch keeps time, though carried in a 
pocket or in a moving ship. In winding-up a watch, one 
turn of the axle on which we fix the key is so multiplied 
by the train of wheels, as to make it equal to about 400 
♦turns, or beats of the balance-wheel, and thus only a few 
turns of the key gives motion for about twenty-four or 

th^y hours. . . ♦ 

In watches, as well as in clocks, the wheel which re- 
tards the ‘ running down of the mechanism is called the 
escapement” wheel, and it is by various impl’ovements 

• Iththat portion of watches called the “ escapement," that the 
mechanisin has Jbeen brought to its present perfection. 

h&, of course, been to remove the friction of 

* tte wiieel in worlqng, and to adjust the various parts that 
the'escapemont^ay mover with perfect Ase, regularity, 
and freedom. The spiral springs for escapements are of 

the iidittary 0^ being in one place, while 
kind, used principally for chronometers^ resem- 
Wng a wire wrapped round a cylinder. Just as in a 
iterate of goSng re^lawd by the oend^, » 
watch it I* Ktoubted bv the aptuig, l^alterthg fee 
lofetitMcliitlKi^febdd. AVnestaQwatfeeadlre 


now ** jewelled "—that is, in order to remove friction, and 
render the working as easy and smooth as pdssible, the 
pivots and turning points of the wheels, dre,, are formed 
of small, hard, and almost indestructible precious $ton«, 
while in the best watches the pallets' of the ** escapement " 
are also made of jewels. The tools used by the watch- 
maker require great care in handling, because of the 
fineness of the work, and they consist principally of a metal 
turning-lathe, a hand-vice, pliers, several fine £le5, drills, 
broaches, “ sliding-tools," for adjusting the works, screw- # 
drivers, nippers, tweezers, callipers for measurement, andi*^ 
some other more common implements. 

Our next paper under this head will be on Working itl 
Metals* « 

INMATES OF THE HOUSE.— DOMESTIC. 

VI.— THE lady’s-maid. 

The duties of a lady’s-maid towards her mistress being 
of a purely personal nature, propriety of demeanour and 
a well-informed mind arc requisite qualities.' The strictly 
technical knowledge required in the situation may be learnt 
in various ways j but no teaching will convey the delicate 
tact which proceeds from a pure mind, and the high sense 
I of integrity which should characterise the slightest action 
where the interests and feelings of an employer are con- 
cerned. ^ 

Gentlewomen of refined education appreciate the latter 
qualities in a p^sonal attendant far beyond consummate 
knowledge of certain arts and adornments. They arc sen- 
sible that a first-rate milliner or hairdresser can supply 
some deficiencies on the part of ihcir maids, but they 
feel that no amount of lessons can teach a confidential 
sci'vant when to .speak and when to be silent, when to 
expose the faults of fellow-servants or to make excuses. 
Unfortunately, some ladies* -maids conrider that they 
display zeal for their mistresses’ welfare by detecting and 
commenting on the shortcomings of other domestics. By . 
so doing they crczita a great deal of preventable unhap- 
piness. If faults exist— and provided it is not the lady’s- 

maid’s duty to report them to her mistress — the discreet 
plan is to Wr\it till an opinion is asked for. If a lady 
has confidence in the sense and honesty of hel* maid, 
she will not fail to appeal to her judgment whenever 
household difficulties occur. On such occasions plain 
Speaking is an imperative duty, at whatever cos^^of the 
opinion of fellow^-servants. 

Another temptation to steer clear of is the offer of gra* 
tuities and presents on the part of tradesmen who deal in 
articles of doubtful excellence. 

It is very important that a lady’s-maid should know 
something of the nature of the cosnieiiques and contrivances 
which fashion is ceaselessly ihrusting upon public notk^ 
Many articles in vpgue may be perfectly harmless, whilst 
others, although effective in their operation for awhile, 
may ultimately destroy the organ they may have been 
applied .to. Here our Toilette articles will prove service- 
able. 

In large establishments the position of a lady^s-maid is 
considered to be sometimes exposed to annoyances from 
the unwelcome attentions of nien-servants. In woll- 
rcgulatcd households these intrusions do not take plaeci 
unless with the lady’s-maid’s consent. Except at meals, 
she seldom has occasion to leai4;Ae apartments assigned 
to her own and her mistrcss’susfi^ In modesty of be* 
haviour, and in cordiality of manner towards everyone in 
the servants’ hall, site will find her chief safeguards against 
any approach to ^due familiarity. 

Visiting with her mistress at other people’s houses ja 
liable to cause tnconveniencc, without a Iad)^’s- maid makes 
tip her mind^ to regard herself somewhat m the light of a 
guest Most persons find something they dd not IthO 
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vrhen staying in even the most hQspit;able mansions. But 
people cheerfully conlbfm to the rules of the 
household where diey are ^sitmg> and it is ve^ annoying 
to employers when their servants cgnnot do the same. 
Whenever real grounds for ccmiidaint exist, it is better for 
the lady^«maid to speak to her mistress on the suUect, 
who, on her part, will refer the matter to the lady of the 
Imuse. 

Honesty is of course an indispensable quality in one who 
^ has the cha^e of aiiticles of value. A lady’s-maid's fidelity 

this respect should be beyond suspicion. She had bet- 
ter be scrupulously saving of things not likely to be asked 
for, than, to make away with them because they are worth- 
less. Whpn old dresses and odds and ends of all kinds 
have inconveniently accumulated—as they sometimes do 
^ from overaight—thc lady’s-maid should ask her mistress^ 
' what her wishes are with r^ard to the disposal of them. 
Even when ladies agree to give their maids cast-off di-esses 
as perquisites, this understanding is expected to be in 
force. 

With regard to the disposal of such articles, the best 
plan is for ihb lady’s-maid to sell them to friends of her 
own acquaintance, or to part with them by some other 
private megns. By this mode she is likely to get a better 
priqjS, and to be less exposed to temptation from offers for 
things of, perchance, a more costly, nature than would 
fairly come into her possession. As a general rule, ladies 
do not like to see their maids dressed in the clothes they 
themselvel have worn— except in wearing a black or a 
dgrk-colourcd silk — the difference in the social scale of 
mistress and maid renders this unpleasing. 

Tht dress of a lady’s-maid should be studiously neat, 
although tasteful She should wear nothing likely to spoil 
or impede her in her various duties — ^above all things she 
should cultivate personal cleanliness as her chief charm 
and adornment. 

The duties of a lady’s-maid are so numerous that it is 
difficult, in a limited space, to particularise them. Some 
. knowledge of dress-making is generally considered in- 
dispensable, also of ^illinery and hair-dressing. Novel- 
ties in these arts may be learnt by taking lessons from 
time to time of persons who make the givixtg instruction 
of the kind their means of livelihood. When taking such 
lessons ^the lady’s-maid should learn from her teacher 
the best style to suit ’her mistress, in the view of being 
successful In her work— the same head-dress, for instance, 
will not^ecome all persons equally well ; and it makes a 
great dmerence if a lady be short and stout, or tall and 
thin, whether one etyle of costume or another is suitable. 
As far as her means extend, a lady’s-maid should discover 
what style of dress ladies of high birth, reputed to have 
good taste in dress, arc wearing at a season when her 
mistress is choosing her attire. The several ladies of the 
r%al familv of England arenn instance of the excellent 
tact sex\sible petmle display in avoiding all unbedoming 
exaggerations of fashion, whilst they adhere sufficiently to 
the prevailing mode to avoid the opposite error of being 
eocentric. 

The arrangement of her mistress’s room devolves on 
the lady’s-maid, but in very few cases is she required to 
do mom riian dust the room. She is, however, responsible 
for the manner in which* the housemaid does the work of 
cleaning, &c. 

Order in putting things aside is indispensable. What- 
ever articles are likely t« Jtie wanted for dressing, or any 
other purpose, aboqld ^ at hand at a moment’s notice. 

Although the la4y^s-maid’s duties do not usually require 
ker to be a vexy eaxfy riser, it is desirable that she should 
be up some time before her mistress is lively to want her, 
in omer to get my wotk done likely to soil her hands or 
dfoss. The washing (Qi fihe things, laces, &c., generally 
falls to the lady’s-maJd^share of wi^ and the earlier thiS 
is done in the day the better* The numberless works of 


desning, scouring, and dyehig, that, an experienced maid 
has to peribrm, shdidji all be undert|ken before, her 
mistress has risen. By this means intemmtions am 
obviated, and good temper preserved .Any time that is 
thus spared could be devoted, in leisure hours, to reamag 
and improvement of the mind. 

The economjrof her mistress’s wardrobe is a great test 
of a lady’s-maia’s skill. Whether she has the perquisite 
of cast-off dresses or not, it is her duty to suggest any 
saving that may be made by “turning*’ or. ‘^tering” 
gowns, See, A servant that is apt at mese suggesttbns 
deserves better wages than one who is not so sl^ed, and 
may reasonably expect the fullest rqpmneration for her 
services. 

The preservation of clothes is a matter that a lady’s- 
maid should understand, as well as their restoration— for i 
instance, the elaborate dresses of the present 4y pannot 
be foldra up and laid in drawers without 4triment to 
their beauty. Dresses in wear should be imng up 
separately in a clothes-closet, or wardrobe, each fo'ess in 
a separate bag made of brown holland. The bag should 
be, at the very Icalt, half a yard longer than the dress, to 
prevent dust from penetrating throu^ the opening. Any 
loose trimmings that may be laid aside fiat should be 
removed.. 

White sjptin shoes and boots should be put aside in 
separate bags, having been previously folded in blue 
paper. 

Furs should be well dried before a fire, and thoroughly 
shaken before they are put away. The box containing 
them should jdso be previously ' dried and brushed out. 

A celebrated Turrier says that, “ Furs, when put away after 
winter use, should be closely packed in linen or brown 
paper to preserve them from moth, having been previously 
well beaten with a small cane and carefully combed 
through ; this process should be repeated at least once 
a month, and may be relied on as effectual.” Strong 
aromatic odours arc useful for preventing the attack of 
moths ; but withdut the above precautions their use may 
prove ineffectual. 

Laces not in wear should be thoroughly cleansed in 
several waters from all traces of starch. They should 
then be dried in the sun if possible, and afterwards put 
away in bags made of blue paper. 

Unpicked dresses should not be folded, but each width 
of the material should be separatdy wound on a roller. 
Skirts that are notttkely to Be worn for a time should be 
taken out of the band and laid flat. In folding all plain 
skirts begin at the bottom, and divide the skirt into four 
equal folds commencihg at the middle of the back width y 
then divide the .skirt in cross folds, according to die 
size desired, taking care to pass the hand between each 
division to avoid “comer creases.” Some hours before 
dresses that have been kud aside are worn, they should 
be shaken well out, and hung before a fire. 

Woollen materials require much the same treatment as^ 
furs to prevent the ravages of moth and mould. 

Linen and calico garments should be rough dried before 
the^ are laid aside. It is also essential that they^Hie 
thoroughly (ree from damp. 

All materials of clothing not in constant use Require to 
be periodically aired. A'^dry sunshiny day is \mt {nr * 
this purpose. ______ t. 


o COOK^a ; 

RIVER FISH {C0Hfm$iidJS 

Ed R(mU4 in the Ashe^Tbh esdi enly d ang 
where u«od is burnt upon tne hearth* Take a minMir 
flay and empty it, cut oft tha>head, and tfabw it into salt 
and water an hour. Take it out, wipe it diy ar6U.it 
ftat into a with the big end In me tmddle* . VomsM 
keep it in tMBt Iqr niftnii^ a .akeweri w 
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wood or through it. Dust it jsn both sides with 
p^per ind ^Jlts Lay it in the middle of a laige sheet 
pf white paper, buttered or piled. . Sprinkle over it a’ little 
chop^ parsl^.fwith a small admixture of chervil or 
fomel, if not objected to* Fold it neatly and closely in 
the and then fold the parcel so i^de in another 
sheet m buttered paper. Sweep dean from ashes a portion 
of the hearthstone where it is hot. Lay your wrappe 3 '<up 
ed there, and shovel hot ashes' over it ml it is completely 
covered. It will take about half an hour to do, but the 
time will be regulated by the heat of the ashes. When 
done, remove the outside paper, and dish it, still wrapped 
in the inner one, and accompanied by piquant sauce, 
Tartar sauce, or Robert sauce, which we give. 

Taffar Into a large bowl put a small quantity 

'*each of parsley, chervil, tarragon, and chives or green 
onions, all chopped very line ; also a little mustard, a few 
chopped capers, pepper, salt, and cayenne, with two raw 
^ yoUb of egg, or the same quantity of stiff calPs-foot jelly 

* mdted. Add a good tabl^ocmful of taiTagon vinegar, 
and mix all well together. Incn comes :the process which 
tests your skill ; namely, to add, drop by drop, olive oil 
with one hand while you keep continuously stirring and 
mixing with the other, until tiie result is a thick, yellow, 
creamy sauce, sharp and pungent, although smooth, with 
the chopped herbs and piclues eqftally distributed through- 
out its substance. Gherkins or nasturtium-buds may be 
substituted for capers. This sauce is best not made until 
immediately before it is wanted. 

Sajtce Robert, — Chop onions, and brown them in butter ; 
add a little flour ; fry a minute or two longer f dilute with 
broth and a decided dash of vinegar. Let it reduce, by 
simmering, to the proper thickness ; season with pepper, 
salt, and a little mustard. This sauce, which is one of the 
most ancient in contemporary cookery, should be passed 
through a strainer for grand occasions. It is an excellent 
accompaniment to boiled meats in general, as well as for 
warming up slices of any cold meat next day. 

Tartar Reh^ or d la Tartare , — Skin and empty your 
cels ; cut them into two-inch lengths ; let them lie half- 
an-hour in salt and water. Boil them enough, but not too 
much, in broth with a glass of red wine in it. So prepared, 
they may be set aside in store. When wanted, dip caph 
piece separately into oiled butter or beat-up egg; roll 
them in bread crumbs or grated biscuit. Broil over a 
clear Are till they are nicely bvowned ^side and heatoU 
though. Spread a layer of the above Ta^r sauce in the 
mid^ of a cotd dish, and serve the broiled eel ifpon the 
sauce. 4 

Majfonnaise of Eel . — Take a fine cel, weighing two or 
three pounds at least. Skin and empty it ; cut it into 
two-inch lengths ; let it lie half-an-hour in salt and water, 
to cleanse ; rinse the pieces, and let thejn drain. Then 
pot them in vinegar and water with spice, in a patd^dish, 
as directed in another paper. Their liquor, when 
<ft)ld, ought to form a jelly around them. To make 

. it stiffer, you may dissolve some isinglass or stiff calf's- 
footJelly in the water to be mixed with the vinegar befose 
pounng it over the cel in the pat^-dish. ^ In the middle of 
a dish comparatively small (this is a kitchen gqp, not a 
substantial joint) pack together, as closely as you can, as 
feany pieces of cold potted eel as you expect guests, with 
two or three nlecift over, in case of love at first taste. 
Pour 'OW^sthSc {mask them, is the kitchen phrase) 
as Mayonnaise sauce as will complete^ hide them. 
Over the sauce lay a net-wdrk of strips of anchovy or 

* uncook^ red-hetring, exactly as you would decorate an 
^gi;ieolay4art with strips of plate. Into each Ihcsh of the 

put a aingle caper, and surround the boftom of 
the heap with a necklace of lands. You may further 

* gamisn * a few olives peeled from th^ kernels, 
ghselAi8, picleed shrimps, or any thing ebethat laavbury, 

\ pretty, and pictuaesque. It is entirely a work of imagf- 


nation and taste. Surround the pile with the beans of 
cabbage-lettuces cut in quarters, and leaning against it, 
like l:!Uttresses sup^ning an edifice. Outside the 'whole, 
at the foot of the Imuccs, lay six or eight spoonful^himps 
of the savoury jdly from the potted cel. * 

Approved Mayonnaises arc also made, with little 
variation, with cold salmon, turbot, lobster, roast fowl, &c., 
for their basis. 

Mayonnaise Sauce . — Take one or more raw yolks of 
egg, according to the quantity of sauce required. WiJk a ^ 
wooden spoon mix in, in small quantity, one-third tarragorf 
vinegar and two-thirds common vinegar, salt, pepper, and 
a little made mustard. When those are well combmed, add, 
little by little, almost drop by drop, with one h^d, good 
eating oil, and, with the other hand, keep incessantly 
stirring round and round. In this case, there is no * 
escaping the oil ; substitutes are unavailing. No oil, no 
Mayonnaise sauce worthy of the name. By stirring and 
dropping in oil, it will be worked up to the proper thick- 
ness, which should be somewhat more tlian that of very 
good cream. If i( oils, add a little vinegar, stir away, and 
it will come right again. Taste, to be sure that it is 
neither too pungent nor too insipid. If too tiiick, dilute 
with a little water, still stirring till all is.smootbt For me 
composition of a Mayonnaise, if the preceding directions 
arc not sufficiently clear, see and cat one. Having pulled 
one to pieces, you will, without difficulty, put another 
together. There is great room for whim and fancy. 
Nicely done, it is an elegant dish, well worth the trouble 
it gives. * 

Grey Mullet ^ a summer fish, caught at the mouths of 
rivers and some Avay up them, has its friends and its 
enemies. We ourselves belong to the former, and should 
never think of shutting our door in the face of a fresh and 
fine specimen. It may be cooked, if middle-sized, in any 
of the ways directed for mackerel ; and, like that fish, 
calls for sauce relieved by a moderate dose of acid. A. 
large grey mullet (froj^ four to five pounds and upwards) 
is excellent boiled m water, vinegar, and salt, and 
accompanied by • 

Shnmp Saif^e . — Boil the shrimps ip plain salt and water, 
without bay-leaf, spice, or other condiment. Set before you 
a bowl of fresh-boiled shrimps, and two small empty bowls 
between it and you. As you pick the shrimps, put the 
licads and the shells into one of these, and the flesh of the 
shrimps into the other. When you have enough picked 
shrimp-meat, boil the heads and shells in a suficient 
quantity of water, until their flavour and essence is all 
extracted. A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes will^ 
do this. Strain through a common cullender ; let it stand 
and settle, and then pour off the clear liquor. Use the 
decoction of shrimp-shells, instead of water, to make 
enough melted butter to fill your sauce-boat more than 
half full. Throw your picked shrimps into that meke<r 
butter ; let it stand on one side until they are well warmed 
through, and then serve in a heated ^sauce-boat. 
V^cther prawns, pink shrimj^s, or brown shrimps are 
used, the sauce will have a natur^ tint that will please thef 
eye, without the addition of artificial colouring, as anchovy; 
and if the shrimps have been properly boiled, not a gram 
of salt win be needed. « 

Whitelait — ^This (see illustration, p. 366), the smallest 
of the herring genus, is a sea fish, though caught in riveps. 
Mr. Garrcll demonstrated that it was not the young ol 
any Clupea, but an indcpendoMsi^ecics. It had been 
referred, amongst others, for its parentage, to the shad, 
onb of the poorest fishes that swim in the sea ; but now * 
takes rank by it% ^own style and title. Whitebait is ^ 
one of the fishesi which a cook has to dress cither 
very often dflring the season (from April to September), 
or, very seldom— which is not surprising, if— which is 
disputed— it has not hitherto been observed elsewhere 
than in the Thames, and tvill only bear transjjcrt packed 
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in ice. In the former case, the cook be set up 
sfith every needful appliance ; |^ty 6f fryinu-fat, deep 
^ne pans, and wire baskets of wire-work ladles, for 


plunging the &h in tlie hot' fat and taking theni out 
Do nbt handle the fish ; but* after draining, toss and 
shake them in a i}a])kin with plenty of floury to make as 
much of it as possible adhexe to them. Then plunge 



a . WHITHSAIT. 

them 5h /at of the proper temperature, tested by putting 
in hits of crumb of bread. In from one to two minutes 
the fish will be fried. Let them drain a moment in the 
Imsket or fish-ladle ; then pile them on a dish covered 
with a napkin. Serve scalding hot, accompanied bjr 
brown bread and butter and a lemon to squeeze over 
them. 

The fry of several species of fish arc treated as white- 
bait j ana, if not too laige, are very passable. 


THE TOILETTE. 

HI.— BISORDKRS OP THE HAIR, AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

HaiV HVashes, — ^We would again say that all strong 
spirit applications in the end do harm, hv disordering the 
cuticle of the scalp, and by removing to some extent the 
' natural ftitty matter which is necessary to the protection 
of the head. Wc give the forms for the making of a few 
harmless washes, which may be used by thosip who prefer 
them to pomades and oils. 

J^&semafy Wash. 

' Take two ounces of rosemary tips, add boiling water a 
pint, and let the former infuse awhile. When cold, add 
an ounce or two of best Jamaica rum, and the liquid is fit 
for use. ♦ 

^Cooling Wash. ^ 

Dilute acetic acid 


Spirits, of rosemary 
CSiyccrinc , , . . 
Eau-de-Cologne 

Kose water 
% 


Mix. 


Ammonia Wash. 
Strong solution of ammonia... 

Mix. 

Detergent Lotion. 


iRbse water 


Honey •./ 
*Borax 
Camphor 
Spirits of wine.,, 
Soft water 
Oil of rosemary 


*Mix, for use. 


} ounce. 

1 ounce. 

1 drachm. 

2 ounces. 
4 ounces. 


6o drops. 
6 ounces. 


2 ounces. 

I ounce. 
6o grains. 

ounce. 

15 ounces. 
IS drops. 


now proceed to treat of topics in which an especial 
• ‘interest wifi be felt by the gentler sex. The way ih 
* which we shou^ towards the hair, so as to keep 

it in a state of healtiiEsima to prevent its becoming derangi^ 
in structure and vigour, has been noticed. It now remains 
V for tis to sketch the mincipal cUseasec to which it is liable, 
causes of those dfirangements from^ healthy standard 
am} the means to be adopted to rc'ctify thenV The com- 
mpnest alterations noticed in the hair have reference to the 
presence of hair in ]daces firm which it should be abselit ; 
to changes in the amount of hair, in its colour, in its rate 


of growth, and in.itj^ structure and *appear^€e, mi to 
diseased by which it is rendmd mme nrit^e or dryer than 
usual 

Unusual Situa^^Sf or 

Cases arc on record in which the hair is found bn a large 
extent of surface not usually so ornamented; and this 
condition of tMhgs may be congenitsd, or it may come on 
as the result of disease ; but the latter occurrence is very 
rare. A curious case is recorded by OUivkr, in which a 
young lady, wit^ a remarkably white sl^.,fsnd a magnL 
licent head of jet black hair, while recovering from an 
attack of severe illness, became covered over with a short 
hairy coat This growth of hair began ns akind of goose- 
skin ; the whole of the follicles of the skin became promi- 
nent, and raised into little pimples ; in^ a few days little 
black .points protruded from them,^ and at the end of 
month every part, of the body, except the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet, was covered over with 
hairs, which grew eventually to the length of an inch or 
so. Now wc might multiply instances, but it would serve 
no useful purpose. In all cases where hair makes its ap- 
pearance m large quantities over a considerable area, little 
can be done to remedy the defedt. We must confine our 
attention to those instances in which the appearance of 
hair in an unusual situation is confined to a very limited 
spot. Such abnormal formations are found in what are 
known as hairy warts or moles, in the development of hairy 
patches after blisters, or the application of irritants to 
the skin, and on the upper lips and chins of women of 
advanced periods of life, or in young women even who 
arc out of hgalth. There arc several ways of getting rid 
of these disagreeables, chiefly, however, by the use of 
depilatories. These remedies, however, require to be used 
with the greatest caution, lest they injure the liealthy skin, 
as well as destroy the hair, in virtue of their caustic pro- 
perties. Moles and hairy skin may be cut out by the sur- 
geon, or be destroyed by the applicatioaof strong acids ; 
for by these means the deep parts of the skin, whci’C the 
roots of the liairfe arc^situated, arc dcstr6yecL Depilatories 
do not annihilate the roots of the hairs unless severely 
applied, but eat away the hair ; hence tl>cy do, as the rule, 
no more than the razor, which is the best thing to trust to, 
wiUi the subsequent application of a suitable cosmetic^ in 
the majority of cases. It is of no use to pluck out the 
hairs, "so far as a permanent removal of the offenders is 
concerned, because the Jiairs will certainly reappear, 
But, however, wo^ill name one or two of the more com- 
mon depilatori^ in use for the purpose of getting^ rid 
of superfluous hairs. Por centuries lime and orpiment 
(sulphuret of arsenVe) have entered into the composi- 
tion of some ^pilatories. In other of the depilatories 
arsenic and quickdime are intermixed. We do not think 
it advisable to give our readers the recipe for any one 
of the arsenical depilatories, but will mention here some 
contifining lime, and those which are least dangerous - 
to use. , 

Boudefs Depilatory. 

« Crystallised hydro-sulphate of soda ... 3part2i’ 

Quick-lime lo parts* 

Mix. 

When applied, this is to be mixed with a little water, and 
applied to the skin. After it has regained on for a" few 
minutes— about three is enough— it sHbuld be steped ofl’ 
\vith a wooden knife or spatula. •• ^ ^ 

* Chinese Depilatory.^ 

Quick-lime ... ,8 oudbes* 

Pearteh . ^ i 

FIbwers of sulphur j ounce» 

Ar> to be nibbed togethe^ into a fine powder, to be 
keptJn Well-stoppered bottle. W/luai applied, inj} With 
^little water, and wash off wlien it has on* \ 
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Spflasc^j^s Depilitory^ 

Freshly;l)«eparcd suiphuret of calcium \ ounce, 

^ Quick-lfme *, i ounce, 

Mix^ and apply as the Chinese Depilatory, * 

Canmwu^s Depilatory^ or the Pomade ilpilatoire of the, 
Frefich, % 

Quick-lime i part. 

Carbonate of soda 2 parts. 

Lard « 8 parts. 

Mix, 

This preparation jp applied in the form of an ointment, 
several times if necessary. 

In addition to the above, there is a remedy for super- 
fluous hairs that is regarded as perhaps the best, and 
certainly the most harmless of all yet mentioned. It is 
Redwood's depilatory, and is made by mixing powdered 
starch with a strong solution of suiphuret of barium. But 
the depilatory is to ♦be applied directly it is prepared. 
After being loft on for a few minutes, it is to be scraped off 
with the back of a knife. 

Now these depilatoAs which we have mentioned, and 
others in use bv barbers and hajr-doctors, are scarcely fit 
to be employed against “ moustaches.” \Ve commend, as 
we said before, the razor and some cosmetic for those cases, 
if the presence of hair is offensive. But these depila- 
tories are avj^lable for the destruction of hairy moles and 
the growth of hair oji the surface of the body generally 
in small amounts. Let us repeat that they should be used 
with caution, and be applied the hair which it is desir- 
able to remove, and not smeared too freely over the skin 
so as to damage it. 

Before leaving this subject, wc may refer to a very 
erroneous idci^that it is possible to restrain the encroach- 
ment, of the nair over the forehead of the. young, by 
dragging back the hair over the head from the front. 
This is cjuite erroneous. The disposition of the hair has 
no influence whatever upon the springing up of npw hair. 
Whilst it is quite right to keep the hair from hanging 
doAvn over a child's head, mothers should not, from a 
belief tliat 4t will prevent new hair springing up on the 
forehead, drag the front hair of their children too markedly 
1>ackward, because the strain upon the hair will tend to 
injure its connection with the skin on the hair folficle.s. 

in the Colour of ihe Hai}\ utcludin^^ Blanching 
and Greynrss , — These changes in th^ colour of the hair 
rnay arise from many different caiises^and be of varied 
nature themselves. We shall only deal with the more 
common alterations, especially the* tendency often exhi- 
bited to premature greynoRs, which so frequently wounds 
the personal vanity of men and w omen. The colour of 
* the hair is due to the scattering amongst its fibres of a 
fine deposit of pigment in minute granules, and also to 
diflerence in the chemical constitution of the hair itself. 
Something also is due to the amount of air contained in 
* the ^jhaft of thcliair. Now it can be readily understood 
that the production of pigment is greajtly influenced by 
the stile of tlie general health ; it may be Very deficient 
where the powers are exhausted, and we after severe 
illnesses land in old age tliat the hair loses •its colour. 
, Deficiency of colouring matter may likewise be congenital, 
as in die albmo^and this deficiency of colouring matter 
may J^^xhibitslS likewise not only over the whole hair>’' 
■* mrti%rflKe body", but also in certain localised spots, and 
vKs.may then have a whitesgtuft in amongst a Slack head 
of hair. These^ore uncommon cases we do not intend 
td deal with, but we shall ^eak of the instances of ever>"- 
•Md# Occurrence in which tn^c is a loss of cOloitj| Let us 
get'^VWl of. cases of whitei^g |ifter sci'^cre disease, by 
observing that these should Be, at once placed in the hands 
of mi ii^ysioian^ for strong internal tohioa arc«greatly 
to bring back the viital powers to (heir pr^er 


status, whesn the colour of the hair will return. These 
cases are not uncommon.* The instances in which the 
reader will be most interested are those in which’ the hair 
is naturally of a gjod, and it may be bpautiful bkek hue^ 
but ill which it gradually assumes a greyish Now, 
the loss of colour ihay be absolute, then wc haveblanclv*. 
ing ; of it may be relative, and thcn^c have premature 
greyness. People affected by this latter form, say they 
are getting bald before their time. Now, in regard to the 
whiteness of old age, we have nothing to say in tLv^ way^ 
of advice as to the means to be taken to restore the 
colour. The change can only be concealed by dyes, and 
of these we shall speak presently. Thcrd remains for 
notice, then, the large class of cases in which tjc hair gets 
prematurely grey, and it is here that the results of enwH 
tional nervous debility in altering the supply of pigment^ 
in changing the chemical composition of the colouring 
matter, and in leading to the generation of air in the hair 
shaft, which is probably the cause of sudden whitening or 
blanching, are most visible. In order to show how worry, 
mcnthl distress, and anxiety, may lead to change in the 
colour of the hair, w'c might relate many anecdotes — 
those relating to Marie Antoinette, Sir Thomas Mpre, 
Mary Oucen of Scots, and others, arc well known. Let us 
premise that the sudden blanching of the Kairi and the 
gradual occurrence of grcyncss are, after all, only differ- 
ences of degree rather than of kind, only that in one case 
the change is immediate and in the other gradual, Byron 
illusti atcd great truths in the “ Prisoner of Chitlon," when 
he wrote — 

** ]M/hair is grey, hut not with years, 

Nor grew it while 
In a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears. '* 

He distinguished the gradual greyish from slow and pro- 
tracted nervous exhaustion, or excitement which is always 
followed by exhaustion ; and secondly, the effect of a 
violent and sudden shock upon the nert'ous system, pro- 
ducing in a few hours what it takes years to induce under, 
other cir<;umstances. 

Moreau, a distinguished French* physician, writes, ** I 
once knew ani aged man for whom snow-white hair and a 
countenance deeply marked by tlic furrows of care, inspired 
the respect which wc owe to age and misfor^tune.’'' “'My 
hair,” said he, “ v/as as thou seest it now long before the 
latter season of my life. More energetic in their effects 
than assiduous toil and lingering years, gi*ief and despair 
at the loss of a wife most tenderly loved, whitiined my 
locks in a single night. I was not thirty years of ag^. 
Judge then the force of my sufferings. 1 still bear them 
in frightful remembrance.” One more illustration shall 
suffice on this point. The sexton of St. Joseph's Cathedral, 
Vienna, being a man of extraordinary nerve and boldness, 
was .accustomed to stand on the pinnacle of tpyigsr, 
whenever the emperor made a grand entry to the city,Vnd 
wave a flag as the pageant pa^cd by. When, however, 
Leopold, who had ju st been chosen emperor at F rdnkfort,was. 
about to enter the city, the loyal sexton, still anxfou9‘toJ:>c 
true to the old custom, but finding that years nad told 
against his nerve, declared that any one who would lake 
his place successfully should win his daughter, Gabriel 
Petersheim, w-ho was disliked by the se.xton, but beloved 
of his daughter, at once accepted the offer, to thc.disgust 
of the sexton, who then arranged with two villains to close 
tlic trap-door of the upper stairivay while Gabriel was 
above, thinking that as the etiTpfeii^r wAs to enter towards 
evening, no one need be the wiser, and the lad mu^ cer- 
tainly foil before naming. The two accomplices did 
foul work, and their intended victim, finding his way down 
ag.aiu barred, wa% confronted with the altenuitive of cling- 
ing to the slender spire, through a cold wintry nighty 
his feet resting on a surface hardly ten inches in circum- 
i fcrence, or of precipitating himself to the pajvemeht at 
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onc'eyand thus ending the matter, Gabriel was a youth 
of firm will and hardy constitutloh ; hh clung to the cold 
cd|ttmn till morning. But the story goes that hrs rescuers 
were amazed to pbyerve that his curlrngJock^ were white as^ 
snow ; his wonted rosy cheeks were yeUow and wzihklcdr ; 
and hi 8 eyes, before so bright, Wbre now sunken axtd dim. 
One night of horror had placed him forty years nearer 
bis grave. 

These anecdotes may illustrate, as before observed, 
on a huge scale what is generally going on in men and 
Vpmen as the result of anxiety and mental distress and 
tension. The wntcr has seen many instances in which 
persons have become more grey than at others, particu- 
larly when pveivworked, or harassed by business, or aftei 
illness connected with nervous debility. 

^ The proper treatment of the more common instances of 
greynew, the result of nervous debility, is the administra- 
tion of intemal tonics. Nothing is better than a course of 
arsenic or steel, but these must be taken under the advice 
of a medical man. 

In our next article on this subject we shall do all that 
wd can undertake to do here*— namely, to give a sketch 
of the various dyes of the least harmful nature, which 
our readers, may try, if they will, for the concealment of 
advi^nemg ^yness. 


. ODDS AND ENDS. 

Do(fr Mah . — The most durable of the^e we have yet 
met with aic those lately introduced by the Oriental Fibre 
Mat Company. We have found them last far longer than 
cocoa fibre, and to take the rough dirt off the feet much 


better, while not more expensive, 'rbeir only drawback 
IS that, when quite ndw, the very thoroughness of th^r 
clcansuxg qualities is apt to injure the d^catc material 
of tedies^ boots, if care be not taken. luj^ia-rubber mats 
are' also most 'efficient, but their high price is a great 
drawback ; and as the dirt shows plainly through the 
open hexagonal tells, they are somewhat unsightly in a 
phvate dwelling, being more adapted for office use, 
Watenng Gardms^ &*c.^kxi implement has lately been 
introduced by Messrs. Griffiths and Browet{| of Binning* 
ham, under the name of 
ihe “ Hydropult," which is 
of the greatest convenience 
for both this and aU other 
purposes for which it is 
desirable to throw water 
m a stream or in the form 
of spray. As seen by the 
annexed figure, it is a force- 
pump made m a convenient 
portable form, and adapted 
for hand power. It u also 
useful if needed as a fire- 
engine, having on many 
occasions served this pur- 
pose with great efficiency ; 
can be used for washing 
windows or carnages, 
emptying cisterns, and a vaiiety of other purposes. It 
can be obtained 6 f nearly all ironmongers or seedsmen, 
and IS made qjitlier with a stirrup, as shown in the fignie, 
m which the foot can be placed to keep it do^Mi vhilc 
pumpmg, or simply on a ciiciilai foot 01 stand. 
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THE REAIUNO AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDKEN. . ■ . 

XI.~^tantIHO*F0RCHIIJ>REN Or SIX YEARS (fVtttiHued), 

Till wintcir weather) OaridaMi SuUs for ^|rls are very com* 
joi table. Black dpaca looks neat ana wears well, an4 
IS pretty when trinmied with bright green worsted braid. 
To cut a Garibaldi bodice, take the pattern hke Fig, ii 
(page 333), catling it high, but instead oi sloping from A to c, 
A 


together a little way in on the side. Then reverse 
them, fold them, and run them again a little way in, go 
that no raw edges show either side, Pipe the nei^ and 
instead of hemrAmk it down run on a ribbotl and run it 
down, because alpaca is rough and chafes the neck. Pipe 
the armholes, 

Fcr ike SietVes^ measure the full length of the child’s 
arm ; allow a good inch over. A fair width for a bishop 
sleeve is about thirteen inches and a half for tun.inG 
U nilc this with a mantu A^^makei ’s scam. Slope the top 1 



rig. IS. 

rounding it in the way shown id the illustraticms of 
paletots which appear on this ppge. Slope the wtjst 
away slightly towards the inside d the wiisi about an 
inch, with a straight cut. Thereis rather a large armhole 
to a Garibaldi. Put m the sleeve plain with a mantra- 
' maker's beam. Pleat the wrist intQJt band to buttom hsing 
small pleats tamed one way— wearer. Gather 

or plcai the waist of the body into a band that buttons 
iubib mtHg also be tacked dn them first. Be sere that 1 easily. To this baigd sew the pleats of the skirt, wh^ * 
& tudks comes eaa^ in the centre of tlge back. ! may be trimmed iidth plain row^, of green worsted briM, 
Run gtripeg of'adoUTod braid between the tucks. Make When children wear frocks with high bodies, or Gari; 

up the front, imd sew on buttons. Make baldis, a high petticoat body should be worn. The ^ecc 
leaiftg at the sides and shouM^. • 1 cilico will come in excellently for this. It may «»d 

Si$m are stone by running die piepes made precisely like Ihe Ganbahii Already despntted, <W It 

iroLi !• ' • ^ 


keep It as wide at the waist as at the arms, by«the dotted 
line K, and also level from K to l. Take thh pattern 
♦thus in* paper. The two fronts of the Garibaldi are not 
cut toge^er. Tste a width of the alpaca as long as the 
body,»tta£nj*fo® Akemforthefront, andtackit. Tack 
^as|oa^ as you wish, down from i tp G and H to A. 
Then’* lay Ae paAsm upomit, pin it dovA, and cut it. 
fifiknd are cut alike. The backs are in one, and the 
AUst also be tacked da Ikem first. Be sure that 
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ftt^y bt *jlopcd under iht armj? fitom a fcp c, Fig 1 1 
nfs Aroiiular body, The numtika’^makeis^ scam^ are 
jhfpe the and hem it dowte Then cut a hke 

Fig I The pattoni need oiriy be halt thp Uoc of the 
dofted hm, Frpm a to a It nni$t measure hah the cii> 
cumference ot the waist, and it is cui ved it #lqpe$ out 
teem a to b, so as to iiiit well over the hip. Fig. i shows 
the entire piece for the back 1 wo half pieces for the 
^ fronts must be joined to those from a to b by stitching 
ah tound except the ^vaist btitch that to the waist 
ot tht body along tne piping. Add long slteves, a small 
bishop shape, and set in cufls to slip ovei the hand Fig„ 
a shows yus body comiileted, If a high A\ashmg*body 
Kke thliB 1# not worn undci a high body, the dye of the body 
sUins the child^s <km, and tnc dres$ itself is damaged 
' ^ith pensparalton # 

OHi^ddQr yacALt fo> a Child Yem i aid {tn %htU 
tl^u 4 \ Fjg 3 — ihe fionts aie cut out m scpaiate pieces, 
Idrt J itf 4 * measuring thirteen inches from A to B, seven and 
gwhalf fi pm c to p, 5i\ and a^Iwlf fi om r to i . I he centre 
plApc of the bac^ i|S cut like 1* ig j, fo iitvcn inc^s from A 
to B, ten and a half fi om t to l), mne from J to !> , two inches 
ftOTO G to R, and t\ o and a-half iiomi to ] Tlieu ait tw o 
sadc-pieLcS j(»intd to the back, K to i , and i to T, sUtUicd 
togtotnci on the wrong side. 1 he side piece is tacked to the 
centre piece and sti)Lchcd,holcUng iL upjinniort.fiom k to L 
fhe sldc-pieces measiuc five and a half from L to M, ind 
two andtfl-half from n to o , seven long fioln o to m, ten 
long from’K to l When ihe side pieces aie stitched on, 
one cich feidc, the back is complete Join each fiont by 
stitchmg It fiom ddwn the ^idc unde r the aim pom l to J*, 
(Fig 4), and the back from o to M (Fv 5), holdingtht Lont 
nppertnost Stu cn the jhonldcss togethu , ktopmg^thc fi ont 
iippennojt In the measuicntcnt 01 this jacket, no al- 
lowance IS made for turnings m, which aic onl> a quarter 
of an inch wide A muslin piping is tacked on all lound 
the edge, but not hemmed down at all The embrewdered 
edge is then tacked to the piping t isil>, and thu'iki^holc 
stitched all round The hem is not tuincd doWii at all, 
but ovcicasl and ItfL It is onh i half quttiter of an inch 
wid^ Ihc neck IS piped and tnmmed th( sime win, 
the cmbxoulciy tinned doiin on it like i nai ow collii 
fhe coat^-alecie (1 ig f) hKa iico teen inches on the 
curve from a to n, clr e i f oni < tu i>, 1 n i inches fiom 
I> to B, and s*x fioii C to \ i’ e tiNO piCwCS aic cat 

alike, except at the top, i\heic the f»o t of the slcc\c I 
IS rounded, accoidmg to the dottel line irom c to A 1 
'Hie ^leevc$ aie stitched togethu aid stitched mo 
^tho armholes 1 he seam at the top^ of the &Kc\c Is half 
an inch furthei back tkin the sliouldci seam and the 
rdunded pan of the top of the slee/e, 1 lu Fig 6, tb the 
ft ont of the? jacket Cut a half-cuft, like 1 ig 7, by the 
lower end 01 the sleeve, pipe and trim the lop wth em- 
broidery, atitch it to the edge of the sleeve, tuin it oven 
iaek itfdown, before the two pieces of the sleeve are joined 
together It IS laid on that ^idc of the sleeve which has the 
uemnded top It is a pretty addition to braid the jacket and 
tmff, like I ig 8, with white cotton bi aid. 1 he same pattern 
IS suitable toi cloth, bound round the edge with military 
bmi4 wi with a row of the braid laid on straight roui^ u. 

Tp fUt the pattern^ iifst draw it on paper, and measure 
ft to An tight number df inches, thus Take the length of the 
iiack 14 inches, measure this onpaper, make a dot at each 
end, uiuf diskw a li^e between Then take the width across 
Ae shouMeA ts^ inchej^ Only half Ae pattern of Ae back 
ia wanted, theirefor|irtfda^ mebesfrom the one; sidn of 
the finsi hne, ft# indhes down iL Four inches down it, xpea- 
^ sure Ajjr inches the same way, making«Adot These are the 
dotted nnes shown m $ at o and Thren inches tt'Oift 
the bottom, It measureu ane ipch at h. wiy now be easy 
tor draw a line tor the f(hape of the jacket from dot to dot 
marked oh Ae paper* 

The fianneisyUitd white pitttiooats for boys 


giifs du$ ©wiy are nut 
the directions uc have given v/iB Sufftc# for 

bQtb. The shirt for a boy tiis been described lire gurl's 
cben)i$c IS but /nmUr tP thpi^ wom by«childmn of four 
years old, and al]ead> illustrated, but of course mAer 
kirgen 1 he wiggle pB^ud picket we have desenbed dan be 
Wora^Aer by a boy or gnl, and also can be made m silk, 
velveteen, doth, vetvet, or tif any lancy inoteeial m mle 
wi A the frock. The patterns for the low frook body end 
Ae high body are equally useful for boys Who wear ftxieks 
at that a^e , but their bodies aic not sloped in the side 
seams Gaubaldi bodiesare not suitable foi boya Boys' 
bodies arc always cut straight at she waist, and not 
sloped They may have a smgle luck in jthe skirt to let 
down, but aie not made with funcy iucks^ Neither are 
the SKiits or bodies tiimmed in anyway unless with a welt 
straight down the fiont and Ut^ buttons m it, or a 
slanting tumminc bi ought from the Rft «hou]dct inhu 
oblique \linc to the edge of the ski|t on the nght side 
Thi$ tn iy be a untied welt with buttons, a braid tiimming, 
ot an embroidered muslin (I'l^ y) Coat sleeves, such as 
aic m uU foi the paletot, suit 1>o\ s best, Fheu hijrh boAftS 
aie piped u jih the same matciial, and iquaie and loose at 
the waist Ihc cuH** of th( sleeves do not button, but 
slipovci till, hand Flu skirts aic slioitci than giils, but 
quite as full At the t\ lut they art set into a numbci of 
Uiic, rcgulai, equal box p)c.its turmne* oiu uay ill jound 
Ae waist Our next dcsciiption will be of a knickji 
bo( kci suit foi i bo) 

Tumi fi f a Little Bayi of ot without Knul^t 

bockets We will suppose this made m speckled biovn 
tvvccd, but pi ud Or any fancy mattiial may be u'-td I he 
sk«t takes two wulths, seventeen nuhes long Stitch 
these togtihei i N inched ofl one of the bieidths, 
before joining, to bunq the hont seam a little on one 
side At Iht back, do not run the scim all the way 
up, but lei\c si\ and ahjdl inches open Hem one 
side quite n iroi^ and tii^ othti half an inch wide Pass 
the wide Scam over the niriow, ind stitch it across the 
skirt, where the division commences Make a hem at the 
bottom, two and aquajrtei inches wide Ovci this put a 
low of blown military braid, half an mcli dee] Lay half 
Ute skiit on the table, md the braid with it , slightly tuin 
llic biaid down^ then tack it l^^k the other half aho, 
and 1 ijlly hem it jigatly at both edges It must be put on 
mule e isily , neither lull noi aggt d To fui mthe band, cut 
ao%u t the stuff, iftit * cross, twctity five inches long, and 
cithu four widdj: 01 m two pieces, each two and a-half. 
*.nd ]o itck The slui t is set at the waist in a nunibcr of 
men and A^half deep'pleats, all tUining one way , and over- 
laying ont anoth-»r 1 ather butter Aan half an inch. They 
go the sftme way all lound. One edge of* Ae band la set 
onfto this. It IS turned over, doubled, hemmed down, 
Ad ends sewn, ind a couple of hooks and eyes set on. 
(SeeFSg lo) * n 

With this a Wmstcoat iS worn, of Ac same maierudi 
From A to B, in Fig iz, is twelve ineghes , the ijicck, fivf 
and a-half in the curve , Aft line above the armhblfti H 
to I, SIX and a-half, below the armhefte, I to o, seven 
and a-h4l( ; at the yrsust n to seven and ft-Wlf j % to 

Aree r and G to c, six mches- The back cin be made 


K to I , from L to M, SIX, inches atlhe Jjne^W 
arms, N to o, six mphes , at Ae hoc between AItoI 
p to Q, five. Tsvp pieces of twqpfi are cothke Fig5»*i3;i 
Take these A line Ae ftqnlt of ttej/ckei; AritfU 
edge down over the right side. - Join fronfo nnd bftofeft m m 
the wwstcoat With jeandSr Imma bhft the rf 
front, putting Ae edgejpf the jean oypt An tWcftO. 
it on, Aft seams having jhm Afst. ' 
turnftd msufo. the b^ck 1$ also 

froAu ah roqnd Aa edge anf Aft ^ 


t 
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DM»>tdge. * Place at tbe edge^ bet 

nett beyqndji A miliary braid like that on skirt 
Maka wx bunondtOli^ one side^'and put buttons on the 
Oihevv At the 1i>aok, two bma4 scraps and a buckle are 
pnt On.« The strap is sesrn to the back before the sides 
are seamed) to g;ive it strength. It is #tao*9titched all 
rotund* (See Fig« la^) TTbis is used to draw the waistcoat 
to the liigure* it in made of double jean* 

Over the waistcoal a y<wAr/ is worn* From a to B (Fig* 
SS)»is Idd inclM $ the' line above the shoulders, £; to F, 
tainches; the line below the shoulders, g to n, 1 1 inches ; 
and fioid C to d 6} indies* It may be seen that the back 
isM three pieces* ^The sides measure 8 inches under tlio 
arms, H to b and 5 inchOs wide, from i> to r, being, witli 
tho Okception of the curve at tra, straight. The shoulders, 
y to F, measure 5^ inches. Fig* 16 represents the front. 
The ftotit measures above the ann, a to b, inches ; 
below the arj% c to d, 8^ inches ; and where the pocket 
is, 1$ to F, 7l inches. The pocket is sewn in before the 
jacket is lined. The jacket is faced down each side of 
the front with tweed 3 inches wide, put on as the wa'st- 
coat is faced, only that was not quite 2 inches wide 
Shape it like Fig. 16. Tlie dotted line in Fig. 16 shows j 
how it is used. Cut it by the jacket pattern first in paper. 
Stitch the scams of the coat together before lining it. 
Stitch the lining, which is of *i thin jean, together, and 
l;w it on ancj *linc it as described for the girli>' paletots. 
'I Tie pocket cJslies between the jacket and the lining. 

The iuucr side of the is a straight piece 

(Fig. 17), and measures 12 inches long, from A to n ; the 
curve at the bad^ from c to D, 15 inches. • Both pieces 
arc alike, except in the curve at the top, from a to c*. 
Line, and put them m like the paletot sleeves. Run a 
military braid all round the extreme edge of the jacket 
and pocket, and neck. Trim the sleeve like it. The 
pocket of this jacket, be it noticed, is inserted between 
the tweed and lining. 

Over this a Caatis worn, in tweed, like^Fig. 18. For the 
back, A to B, 16 inches. The line at c Is 12 inches l ight 
across; at 1), 1$ indies ; at £,18 inches. A link* is 
, sloped off at each side below r., from E to k, and left 
* open at the seam. Tlic shoulder, x to C, 5 inclics, and 
l> to F, 9 inches. For the front (Fig. 19) measure 
9J inches, G to H ; 11 inches from l to j, and H to K 

15 indies. Round the entire neck inches. Round 
oSj* tbe corner, K, to match thoiback (Fig. 19). 

The sleeves 'are the same shape as tj^c jacket sleeves, 

16 im^es in the cui*vc, c to IJ; it inches on the straight 


to do this. ^ The dotted line shows the shape of the 
pocket Braid laid round the pocketvhole covei^ the 
raw edges. « armhole is corded round, and the 
sleeve inserted in the usual manner* the seam on iftdi 
behind the shoulder seam. Braid straight round the cuiK 
three inches up it. There are three wooden buttons and 
three button-holes, suen in Fig. 19, on both sides. Put on 
the braid strongly on both edges, inside and out, from 
<0 to fC, including the 'point. The cord is ran with^^ 
the tweed itself turned over it, not a piping. X XI iA 
Fig. 18, and o, in Fig. 19, show the collar, which is ofter*^ 
wards put on as above directed. The point O to P hi 
Fig. 19 is double. lA pieeft of tweed tlie shape oBFig. 21 is 
cut for the lining, bound in at the edges, but left loose 
from o to p (Fig. 19). 


THE DRESSING OF DINNER-TABLES, &c. 

Three modes of laying out a dinner-table arc practised 
in the United Kingdom. The old English way, in which 
the tablecloth is removed after the cheese Md the dessert 
are'set on the bare mahogany ; the French way, in which 
the table-cloth remains to the last ; and the Russian Vfay* 
in which the dessert is set on the tabic at the time of 
laying it out, and leinains permanently there throughout 
the meal. This l.ist arrangement, the Diner i^JaJiusse^ 
IS growing ih favour, m consequence of its ^Icgance and 
its economy both of expense and trouble. An objection 
to it is that it cannot always be carried out on a very 
sm.iU table and in a small dining-room. It is admirably 
adapted for large dinner-parties, official banquets, public 
festive meetings, and tables tVhbte ; but is not sUways 
suited fui a snug party dining together, either in public 
or ))iiv'alc, at a table of modest dimensions, around and 
out Side which elbow-room is scanty. 

One fault of tlic old English dinner was the immense 
multiplicity of dishes which every dinner -giver was obliged 
to produce. 1 n tlie olden time, the table, at each succes- 
sive course, had to be covered with a set number of dishes, 
^liicli served fur ornament rather than for use,' as it was 
impobsiblc to taste one-third of them. It was hard woiic 
foi a family lo have to cal their way out of the leavings of 
cl dinnei paity. Tiie mistctke of overloading tlie bul of 
lare is much easier to avoid now than it was forty or iifty 
\ ears ago. English dinners, since that time, have nassed 
through a series of r.idical leforms. lire leader of the 
movement may be assumed to be the late police magis-* 4 






top^ A tjO c. A false piece of the tweed is tacked on tlic 
CQ^ from K to M, covering the point (at h) and all 
(Fig, 19). It is laid on with a raw edge on the right side, 
stitched ; neatW turned in and hemiqed on the wrong 
side at the inner edge. ' Cord the fronts at the shoulders 
and side seams, and theif stitch them to the back. Cut 
|wo collar, 12 inches long and 2i inches | 

wide;(;M« Fig. Ro). join one to the neck, and then join 
both^ tbe se^s inwards, at the neck. Turn them, So 
JUpriAt, like x X iq. Fig. 18 and o in Fig* lO ;.tack 
them togmier, leaving the raw edges. Turn up ihe edge 
6 t the Ja<w all totumy on the right ^ide, and tack H. 
.Thjjpeam are left open a little way at the bottom, Put 
a'^id %tl roun4]||i( the open part of the 9 eams» covering 
ibb over, and run a braid round the 

cdlm ana'^e maide of the pointed piece which turns 
the 4 i^d Ifnes frdm to P (Fig. jgf The pocket 
in gfkjdfiM ope jfiaee of tweed and one of lining, nm 
* f|me4 the oihep over, and stitched^ the 

latj^r than the lining, m that 




It was possible to dine well off a very few dishes. Tho book, 
which contains both instruction and amusement, is atili 
well worth referring to. The modem fashions— of substi- 
tuting the white table-cloth for the brown mahogany alB 
dessert ; of decorating the tabic with the dessert and 
with Bowers from the beginning ; and of carving jomts at 
side-tables and handing the dishes round-- greatly relievq 
the dinner-giver of the temptation to display ostentatiouBt 
masses of nsh or meat. 

Another fault was the break and the disturbance caused 
by the removal of the cloth aftci; cheese and the setting 
on the dessert. Conversation Was* interrupted ; and the 
thread of pleasant discourse, once broken, is hard to be 
mended smoothly and neatly. Tbe host and hostess 
were on thorns lest cadi dish of fruit should miss its 
place or fail to find its appointcdlSbA^il^oppositei Mudt 
of the interruption caused by suck changes is avoided 
by the French and l^ssian plans. 

'With tbe white doth, before the dessert is attacklsdf h 
sweep round with the crumb-brush is rapidly performed* 
Tlte doth will be kept sdR more spotless for dessert, if tfaB* 


is nwde^the twoed of the podoit 
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dished of the desse^ me«t set foot upon these 
tespporary napldns* 

Acoording w either mode, the plate of each ^est is 
ds^d with at least three glasses ; a tumbler, beaker, 
or OHser-gkia^ for malt liquor or wine and water ; a large 
txr claret wine-glass ; and a smaller or j>ort and sherry 
glass. All these are now made of luxurious forms and 
materials. A champagne-glass, when that wine is given, 
« pompietes the goodly quaternion. The dinner-service, 
phredLain or China, will depend on taste and means. A 
plaUd dinner-service, though costly at the outset, has the 
advantage of never b^ng broken. Wc once knew a plated 
dinner-sendee which was calculated, after a cour^ of 
years, to have more than paid for itself by avoiding 
Jmakage. On each guest’s plate, or beside it, there is, of 
course^ a dinner-napkin. In a modest French establish- 
ment, a table laid without a napkin for each person would 
be considered as incomplete as a bed without sheets would 
be here. Napkins are things to be taken for granted, 
irimut the presence of which there is no question. They 
may be folded according to fancy, placed on the plate with 
a roll of bread inside, or stuck in a fan-shape into the 
beer-glnss ;.but some prefer them laid on the plate, or 
tabic, with no manipulation. 

As we shall devote a separate article to this portion of 
our subject, we refrain from entering into it more fully 
in our present paper. 

At desslh:t,p coloured finger-glass to each guest, purple^ 
green, pink, or blue— -by alternating colours you get a pleas- 
ing effect on the white doth — is a good old custom. These 
^sscs are not merely a pretty ornamental addition, but 
they are really useful. However neatly a person may eat, 
sugary sweets and juicy fruits will leave a trace on the finger- 
tips: not to mention asparagus, smelts, peach or apple 
fritters, or gingerbread cakes, it handled when eaten, which 
Is perfectly orthodox. Shrimps and other crustaceans, 
which also arc allowed to come in contact with the finger 
and thumb, beimy the presence of saline elements. Now, 
it is imcomfortame, to say the least, for a young lady to 
draw on kid gloves, or sit down to the piano with dummy 
fingers. A fingcr-glash remedies the inconvenience! The 
«hand may be dipped, the napkin slightly wetted and ap- 
plied to the lips ; and that is all, according to our code of 
etiduCttc. A refinement is to supply the finger-glasses 
wim tepid water, mixed with eau-de-Cologne. 

One marked feature in the English and foreign styles 
of dining is the place respectively occupied by cheese. 
2Vith us, it is the .bouquet, or finishing4ouch of the dinner 
— Continentalt make it the peail of the dessert. The 
fourteenth of BriUat-Savarin’s twenty aphorisms is, ** Vn 
dksaert sans fromage est u$i€ beile a qu^tl manque un 
aiP — “A dessert without cheese is a beautiful woman 
wbo lias lost an eye." Cheese appears, at dessert, not 
entire, hke our Stiltons and Cottenhatns, wrapped in their 
snow-white napkin,' but in slices, or portions, covered by 
b^^^iasses ; because some of them, as Rochfort, Brie, 
oim atarollcs cheeses smell so strong as scarcely to be 
pleasant to impressionable noses. 

In thfi Russian modc^ almost all the carving is done at 
a side^able. A di&h is^ placed on the table for a few 
ntcvnenis to be lookcd»at while its predecessor is being 
eaten, and then removed, to be dissected and distributed. 
Neverthdieee, at private dinners an amiable hostess will 
lake the op^rtunity of serving the soup herself to each 
guest by way of And when the carving is 

done at side-taUeawd the viands sent round, the lorn or 
^Udy of the feast ^ould distribute at Jeast some one dish 
wim their own hands (which was TuMpyrand’s constant 
pinctice} as a graceful jpitKif of their hospitable intentions, 
and to save their din^ ftotn bearing tod gt%at a resem- 
bbmee to a As only one dish is brought for- 

waid at » tiiWt each guest is famished wifri a bill of fare, 
totake^ or wmt for, what hellkes best The karsd*auvres 


—HTaiUBtaes, pickles, oHyen, Sixdineft 

sliiC^ ham, tongue, or sausage, 8DcVAc.-Hdb 
and down the table, adding to its twnafticfiutioni to An 
taken at will in the interns of aervini^ A waiter k 
ready at hand with salad, for those i/ho choose to eat « 
with their roast. # ' 

A French dinner may be served either in cdurses; or iStf 
set on the tabic at once, the hot things on chaftagHdlAws ; 
or in successive dishes, as just described. The last is the 
most common modern practice, especially fof small ftiendly 
onicrtainments. The cook, not being distracted by having 
to send up a multiplicity of things at once, is able to give 
her undiiaded attention to the fmishinf off of every iMi* 
vidual dish. Nevertheless, the simultaneous plan of serv- 
ing has a simplicity* of grace and welcome, especially in 
summer, when things do not speedily get cmd. As a 
sample, wc give the following bill of fare Ibr a family dinner, 
the dessert being on the table from the commencement : — 

Dessert d laRusse, Strawbeiries and Cieain. Cherries. 

Biscuits. Cheese. Mixed Sweets, gcc» 

COURSES. 

Vermicelli Suup. Madeira. 

Fowl Slewed m Rice. St. Emiiion Claret 
Braised l.eg of Mutton. Samphire Sauce. Butgundy. 
Sweetbreads (White). Dutch Sauce, Green Teas. Sautema 
Roast Loin of Beef. Salad. St Est^he Claret. 

Little Custards in Pots, flavoured with Cun^^ 

Dessert Bagnolles. Chaitipagna 
Coflee. Liqueurs. 

Peaches, apricots, apples, pears, and other choice fruits 
of like dimensions, look well, laid each on a vine-leaf with 
its side upraised, as to form a sort of partition between 
each fruit If you have flowers upon the table, take care 
that they be m vessels of a shape not liable to be upset. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

GARDEN FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 

Garden Chairs ^ Seats ^ and Tables , — It is our inten- 
tion in these artijges to show how garden .furniture may 
1>e constructed iipth some degree of taste, and be made 
to harmonise with the general surroundings of the 
place wherein it may be situated. We shall treat of rustic 
chairs, garden seals, and tables, and shall commence 
by shying how the ordinary square furniture commonly 
in use may be rendered more suitable in appearance 
and effect, without entire reconstruction. 

In the first place, some few tools will be required. 
These are mostly such as we*have described in other 
articles belonging to this section of our work, and area 
usually to be found in every household. In their absence 
however, the amateur would do well to provide hiny^ 
with a cheap set of good tools, such as the Messrs. 
Moseley, ,df Broad Street, BloomsburVi sell mnder the 
name of the Household TooLbox. The mst tool required 
is a short, stout-bladcd hand-saw, sqch as is ordmaafiy * 
used for rougher work. This should k<m very slMn^ 
and be "set" wide— that is to say, so tmit 
by its means is very much wider than the friidimess of Hie * 
blade itself. This is impoitHit ; becanae, unlesa Mi be 
attended to, in cutting wet such as the bfltmctai 
of trees, the grain closes up^cy wcUy, and wilt SpetflBy 
fix the naw, and occasion its btwkage. A IsambMir 
medium sise, and a woddengnallec, wiu als& bq isecihMxy. 1 
Resides these, a couple of strong Chis^ should beMridiM * 
— onebf anrnch and a half in wi^ ahd one of an bMdK 
Gimlets and bradawls, of .vifriouB 6lSeS> and a 
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n^bbWeVeyiextAia^ 

*jRtS8Sfrllw®*^^ 'ie c«efti&yWed^»Tth &e 

aboift «e^ at W Wids. K it bo desited to dtasuHe fte 
y «!r.!T oBtopte ’oni^nted \ (yigmal Itnea and shape of the chaw, the ends <tf the 

SS^ Wiesl W tout 4 eaccftedm^y us<M stoTtit brandaes may be allowed to temam below Uie 
fOrjjpSM^ ttwit Odtcate parU of ite work. ^ aa ^owtt ih the ddttcd hues of Fig. j, and cut to n.e 

weve^emoned todls having been provided, it \ requmed ahape, aftet they are fixed, by means of a • 
a® be weu for the amateur to select an narmiv saw. called a turnmtf-saw. ^ 

did IdtOhcn chair upon which to com- 
mtmee oper^ions, as it wilt be much easier 
for him to decorate a frame already put 
together than to construct the fiamc itself. 

A good square, old-fashioned chair will 
be the beet to oegin with— -one similar to 
that, part of which is shown m Fig. i, wll 

do caphany. 

Mow collect a quantity of small branches 
of trees, of about one inch in diameter These tna / be 
of vanoufa sorts, or altogcthei of one kind, according to 
tatte If the colour and tcxtuie of the bark is varied, 
many very pretty effects may be produced by working 
them into pattern*? ; but, perhaps, it will be best for the 
beginner to limit himself 
to one, until he has ac- 
quired some ifttlc skill in 
the use of the tools. ^ The 
next oporation is to cut 
off the selected branches 
into lengths of ibout eight 
inchc'* If the balk of 
the \\ and self ( 1 < d l>e 
thm, .ind tolct ^bl> mooth, 
this may be done with a 
sharp hatchet or large 
knife , but a saw is ahva> s 
the safest When a good 
quantity is thus provided, 
of -suitable length and 


or wet, It can easily be forced up quite close tenougjh for 
the purpose ; and any httle projecting pdirtfons preventing 
this may be removed with the knife, taking care not to 
remove the ^rk where it would be seen. Each piece erf 


are nxed, Oy means 
harrow saw, called a turnmg-saw. 

When the rails are coveted as above 
descried, the legs of the chair may be 
operated upon m like manner,caccpt that 
the wood will reqjiire cutting to a some- 
what different form, m order to meet at the. 
external edges. The form of lomt at these 
points will be that technically known as 
“mitrcmg” Each piece is cut to m 
angle of forty-five degrees, as shown at 
and the ends thus rut, being brought together, 
unbroken line In work such as that we ate 
describing, no very great a crur'icy of fitting is necessary, 
and the mitres may easily be rut with a knife or chisel. 


Fig 4. 
form an 



The best plan will 


be 



thickness, these will requuc ^.plitting longitudinally, in the 
manner s>nown m the sketch (Fig. 2, b) , or, if the wood 
be of larger diameter than one inch, it may be split 
into ‘several poitions, as at A A good sharp, heavy 
kpife will be found the mc^t useful implement rot this 
purpose. If the wood * • . 


be fmshly cut from the 
tree, it wifi work very 
easily; but if not. it 
should be lyell soaked 
in water over mght. 
The next thing will 
be to trim up all the 
beat pfoccs cut with 4 
^ sharp knife, taking 
cmedal core to remove 
jiffl .the sharp ^ knots 
^med whcic the 
smaXler . j^oots have 





WPMW be very Inplc to teai the di css of the person 

provided, the actual de- 
Odal^y now be proceeded with Tbp lowgr tad of 
1 jtj 4* m FiSj^ bp a cffovenient $tart- 

\p.;i mvinifr whctlicr Uic branches 

b l5e« or oW«q»Ll> (as shown m 
j maT he cut off to tl^vytuircd 
lod on to tM fuwac as. shown ip/>g- 3- 
i,6afB wiJl ke rc^iwd tp fitong Uy 



tr »* 

ni^ nuty be sen* 


Mtfottgit 
be i^n. 


lo nil one piece to a rough 
aiipioxmiation of the n- 
quired angl^, and 'secure 
u t'^mpoi drily uith a 

biad, while tl’e oUier 
parts aie fitted thereto; 
when all may be secured. 

The legs being finished^ 
the scat and back of the 
chair may be proceeded 
with These may be 
covered with strips of 
wood m one len^h, if 
required , but a much 
more pretty effect will be 
produced if they are 
worked as shown in Figs. 

5 and 6 For the ^eat, the best plan will be to rou^ 
the ends off, ns shown in Tig. 7 ; but for the back, it will 
look bettti to mitre the cod'! into the pieces used for 
covering the edges 

When the whole of chair is covered, the work may 

be varnished lyrth one 
^ ^ or two coats of the 

liest “ oak varnish J 
Bill before this is done, 
the wood should be 
allow ed t<^ become 
thoi oughly dry j and 
thi 5 operitiOftvit should 
be bomp m miitd, is 
only suuabte for work 
exec uted with smoofli- 
bathed woods, whiah 
have some natural 
colour and gloss, 

^ A vci V pleasing use 
may be made of what arc ‘•alled^k that is, the 

smallex branches of the oak. They arc procured without 
bark, which has been removed for the purposes erf the 
mnners 1 hey are grotesque jt^form, and when varnished 
make \c^y pretty rustic work ; D>.t ^tlicir shapes arc too 
eccentric to permit them to be used ifhgeomctrical or any 
intricate patterns u nor can they be spin, the wood beinm 
too bird and knotterl. *rhe> die best adapted for 
ornJ'npcntak fcncA, arches, 01 trcllivwork, to be covered 
urith * reepets, or the backs, legt,, and arms of the rnesb 
rVLStic of fustic chafos. When this fb^t iVoikis foiMaed, tifo 
may safoly proceed to larger and moreintriotite'^oidt 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE Al^D PROFIT. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROriT.—THE HORSE. 

BltEEDlNO AND BEfiAKlKG. 

Sire ami Dow.— In commencli^ tliis part of our sub- 
ject^ H will be well to state at starting that, with two excqp- 
tionsp breeding is not a papt^ concern. The two excep- 
tion! are those whose limits do not extend beyond two 
certain classes of persons^the racing man and the 
I {hrmer. Breeding racehofises may pay, and under some 
^jjiodidcations it has paid very lai'gely of late years. There 
*1$ now some stagnation in the market, which arises from 
causes into which we need not go yet. The other is the 
agrioultur^ or cait-hme, which pays because he is cheap 
to rear, ana earns, his own livii^ at an early period of his 
,existcnc<^ In this rcsflkct he is like the racehorse, which 
'bi^ins to work at two years old, though up to that point 
he is a very costly and uncertain luxury. Our present 
business is not with either of these in particular, but with 
those general principles of breeding and rearing which 
pi^ain to the more ordinary kinds of horses. These 
principles will be found' generally applicable, with differ- 
ences which may be pointed out as w^e proceed. We 
begin, then, with the choice of sire and dam, although we 
mii^t go back one generation, if it were practicable, 
because the qualities of horses sometimes lie dormant for 
one generation, and as assuredly come out in the next. It 
is something like gout in the human species, Vhich is Sub- 
ject to same intermission. But this is not often prac- 
ticable. It is not always in private stables, except in the 
case of thoroughbred stock, that the breeder knows the 
pedigree of his marc, or the qualities of her sire and dam. 
In fact, it is very seldom that he does so.^ 

• Hereditary Aihnents, — Never breed from a sire or dam 
which you kno w to be unsound or« of bad-constitution. If 
you do so with your eyes open, you know the risk you run. 
There* is scarcely an infirmity to which horses are liable 
which is not h^i^itar}'. Curbs, spavin, bad feet, broken 
wind, roaring, blindn^s— all these ills and many more 
’ will desednd from, parents to progeny, as well as conforma- 
tion and general weakness *bf constitution. Where even, 
as in the case of roaring, the disease is the immediate 
result of bronchitis or influenza, or bad nian^ement, 
beware lest the offspring inherit atendency to the infirmity 
which has previously existed in the parents. Some have 
even gone the length of saying that the results of accidents 
and hard work may be transmitted. We are writing from 
experience, and nothing that we have ever seen justifies 
^at statement Horse-breeding is so interesting an occu- 
pation, that many men enter upon it only because they 
nave a paddock and a horse and, above all things, a 
favourite old mate. Now it is this love for the old mare 
that spoils it all. The stallions arc usually selected for this 
i^rvicc with reference to their constitutional and formal 
excellence, but there is not a corresponding care in the 
selectioh of the mdre. The one is of quite as much con- 
sequence as the other. Tlierc is a great falling-off in 
l^ftcfcs, hunters, and harness horses, in comparing supply 
with aiid some of the fault consists in the defects 1 

of the half-bred mares. I 

'Of the b\irc, we should regard al>ove all things his com- 
^pactness of form, his combination of power with quality, his 
obliquity of tlioulder, and depth of “ Darrel.” The external 
form is mqstfbpqucntly transmitted from him. There is no 
n;ecessity 'for :g^cat size ; indeed, for general piirposcs of 
Or harness, ft sbmiid be avoided. The moilcrn sys- 
tem di racing more indifferent horses into the 

provinces than formerly, and therefore some knowledge 
'Of their perfomianccs on the tut "and of their ante- 
cedents as to pedigree, constitution, ana^ soundness is ne- 
oe^Mury. and some judgment must be exercised n»keh you 

The sdection of the mare 
She aheuld be long in carcase, with 


roomy back ribs, and^yet low the leg. She is apt to 
transmit her mom qualities no that, weakqiess of cqnstftu- 
.tio% irritability, and tei^lency to vice should ]bo ayoi^d. 
The foal wilial^ inherit probhblyher.paces, h^ c^urnhee* 
and cpuxaee, all wmch should be looked to. Anendeavour^ 

, too, shomd be made to counteract defects in me one by vft* 
tudt in the other ; but we do not advise viol&U 
which are sure to spoil the virtues of both. To give de- 
cided advice on this point is impossible, and aifgues an 
impertinent superiority to natural claims^, The foct is 
that the foal inherits from both parents lorm, consdtu* 
tion, disease, and moral qualities. It is in^iossible to 
separate them entirely, or to assign thpm universally^ and 
there are hundreds of contradictory proofs which our own 
experience supplies. 

Of Age* — The old marc, again, is a source of much 
mischief. It is no great advantage that horse or mare 
should have seen their best days, though unfortunately it 
is too often the case. Hence many disappointments. 
The produce will be better than that of those that never 
were good, but not half so good as they might have been, 
had they been begotten a few years earlier. There arc 
plenty of proofs of this among racehorses which have 
been run off their legs early in life ; the offspring fre- 
quently inherits the weakness of a decaying constitution. 
A mare can be bred from at three or four years old, but 
it is far better to postpone it. It should not be tried later 
than her fourteenth ot fifteenth year, though there are 
plenty of instances to the contrary, especially among the 
slower breeds of horses. The sire is at nis best from eight 
to tw<JlvO. 

Afanageme'ni of mare and foal goes a great way to- 
wards t& success of this undertaking. If the mare be 
sent to the horse about May, she will throw her foal in 
the April £pllowing--an excellent time for reaping the 
benefit of the succulent yopng grasses. It is far better for 
her that she should be worked regularly and well fed ; and 
this in a moderate degree may be continued up to the very 
time of foaling. Wc ourselves inadvertently rode a marc 
with the Pytenley to within a month of her time without 
any misadventure, though we do not, of course, recom- 
mend such violent exertion. Too much cannot be said in 
favour of good nourishment, which is a preventive to many 
possible ills, especially to that of slipping or slinking (he 
i foal. This may happen about the fifth month of gestation, 
and when it has once happened it is very likely to hap- 
pen again. After^oalihg, she should be provided with 

§ ood pasture in a -well- warmed spot, with every accommo- 
ation in the way of shelter. She should be fod with 
corn night and morning, exclusively of her grass. Economy 
at this time is a fatJU error. You may wean the fdal 
when he is five or six months old, and he cannot be too 
well fed, if you expect him to be of any use. Whether Iw 
will pay for feeding is a question : there is none about his 
paying for starving. 

At this time, if he be a colt foal, the operation which 
converts him into a gelding should take place. It must 
be ranked under those operations which are always 
entrusted to professional hanils. Theib have been >vo 
or three methods of performing this, and it need not 
he*^ be further enlarged upon. If the colt* be small 
and mean in his crest or fore hand generally, it may be 
postponed with advantage a month or two longer but 
usually this will be found to be the pr^ncr jperiod for fts 
performance. ' 

Handling the foal should commence at a very eaidy 
period. The mor^ he is accaltomed to the votceiMia Jftmd 
of man, ihO less will be the difficulty Of acstual bieiiiking. 
For this purpose 'a hcadstpA shouW be fut upqn hhn,^ 
which wiay be wdl done at the tlnite'<rf'weatiiiig. 
care that it be not toodoom, as, in Utit schfctolung of his 
.ear with his hind foot, or any one of 
he plaiys in falling or lying^cown, he wffi possibly 
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foot inside it, «Ad seriously injure himsdC ' Everything 
that js do|^aftt6 him novr should be done with the greatest 
^dxiess^ and the more gradual approaches are made to 
jnifn the pettea. He should never be entrusted to a man of 
bad temj^r ; permanent ill tnay be wrought in a moment, 
(dr a hdrse^ memory in such matters is very tenacious. 
Colts are by nature exceedingly imOThieyous, and play 
should be avoided, as it is liable to result in tricks which 
may give g^reat trouble to cure. 

separation from the dam, the foal should 
in a short time he turned agai*?. into a paddock, and at 
»x months old his teeth wiu oc strong cnoijgh to nip 
the short grassj* As there may be not a sufficiency of 
this, let him have bruised oats twice a day, and boiled 
bran and carrots. Up to the age of two years, it is diffi- 
cult to overfeed on dry food ; after that, unless the exercise 
ami food go hand in hand, inflammation is likely to go to 


in those large establishments which we do not here ^ 
template. The principles and method we shall give will ' 
be therefore the plainest, and such as will eimble the owner^ 
to oveclook the process rather than personally to inteifere 
in it. 

The . first point Is a good mouth ; and, supposing the ^ 
horse to have been constantly handled, accustomed’ to the 
headstall, and to have been led about, it wiU not. be difficult 
to M him. The bit used should be perfectly plain wnd 
smooth—not too large— and incapable of hurting the 
mouth. It is usual to attach to it some keys oir rings nor ' 
the colt to play with. We prefer otfrselves that this 
smooth bit should be curved, forming a segment, and not 
straight, as has been hitherto frequently adopted. The 
main object is that the moutl^ should not be hurt, and 
that the bearing, when reins are attached, should be equal 
on both sides of the mouth. The surcingle and crupper 
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the eyes or to the feet. Wherever the foal is turned out, 
care should be taken that it can have shelter as well as 
food : the fences surrounding the pacPdock, of what kind 
soever, should be free from rough nails, splinters, or such 

« Chjings as can tear or lacerate the foal, which is safc to 
^ about. For the same reason, there should be no 

£cdes in the ground. That the paddock shoula be Jcvel 
U not so desiraole, as the young things learn to use their 
legs and muscles with greater freedom on mequalitics. 
H^es will go out of their sheds in all weathers ; but, 

* wben you can do so, prevent them from cold, and espe- 
cially* from coW rain- Warmth is a great assistance to 
food»ir»i>btliiifmg symmetry and size. 

’ « to S4itddk.^'Th\» process, having been begun 

by early ban^ffing, will ba exceedingly gradual - the more 
Sf> the beit«»r. TbeacUtal lessons to be taught sliould begin 
Wbea the cplt is from cigliteen months to two years old ; 

• ^ there is no greater xnistake than postponing ihis. He 

gets strength and docilit)! at^thc same time. For a 
^ pesami titleriy foexperiencea in these matters, it will be 
Mbpssdry toid&y to a professional breakeif as few grooms 
^ can be trusted to go throo;i^ the whole process^ excepting 


should be put on. After two or three days, the reins may 
be fastened loosely to the surcingle or girth ; they should 
be tightened daily very gradually, so that the colt, iirfen- 
deavouring to shirk the bit, will bend his neck. *0115 is an 
essential in all horses, and none are pleasant to ride or drive, 
and not often safe, which have not been taught to bend to 
the rein. After he has been led about, and has beedme 
accustomed to this, portions of harness, and the dumb* • 
jockey — f./T., the two pieces of crossed wood which repre- 
sent the rider — shoiud be placqd upon his back. Some 
have tried bags weighted with sand, and tied down so as 
to represent the legs of the horseman, to which he soon 
becomes habituated. After this he will not fear the s^dle, 
but v'ill allow it to be put upsp his back and the stirrups 
to dangle below. The weight that'^iU be brought to bear 
upon him at first mounting must be' wy gradual indeed ; 
and. although a-* fight usually takes place — ^not ixnint- 
diately, but so^ri afterwards-rif the horse's head be not 
let go, and no violence or punishment be used, in a few 
days he sulmits- ^ It cannot be too strongly urged 
nenher punishment nor harshness of (hroM ^ 

permittra in these early triads. Every masterli eyts niML 
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, eat6 should be ^pen to clnfck thi^i in* M^Bcmnt at once; 
F^muiess is qcritr conqiatiibie ^th 
¥EhcAi th<rFoii|rh edge had thns bem taken od; lessons in 
rdiettM Ute^eit ^loiiddheeaHy accuitomed 

to die objects he^ia tilcely At first he is eiirO 

tb^be^ailry hCildn^ liM not eied^^^ emcbdly when 
aeiticMiid^^ ret^r of/1idieeh^ It he be now 

hMfM piuit wbiy of'i^ any way, his fears 

lincraKBp. ^ that your jgromi' endeavours to gWe him 

dev^denoe by talking to hun and patting him; or, if 
a1>K, do it yonrs^. ]>t the colt look at the bfTehding 
pass* and' repass the same ^ing,^ listen daily to 
tbb.iiMe hbfees. Ndirer let him be punished for any- 
i;hhig then only whed he euite 

ninferistdn^ "what itls fo% Before i speak of ‘lounging* 
no aii; 1^ part Of his education, let me 

^hie'dne ’jifecieipt ivhre it will be easy to remember and 
to follow : JD^ noi give a Weaker £z 2s, to perform in 
one foHnight what ougkiy if properly done, to take at least 
iw^e’tike time. 

Lounging a young horse is an important part of horse- 
breaking. It is a means of exercising him without a 
rider, and of making his paces to' a certain extent. Its 
great use is for teaching the canter, the wadk and the 
trot bung best taught by exercise in straight lines. We 
append a sketch of the colt as prepared for ** lounging,” 
p. 375. The breaker, standing in the middle of the cirde, 
directs the *niov^onts, keeping the colt nearly at the 
lihigthof his cord. It will be se^ -ditft >‘;a^ 
exercised on his mouth, and bf this meima' ^ 
go Ovenly and within himn^. L(mmlng'\hhbttld be 
slow and steady — never httxrfod-^'-and when the Colt has 
reached this stage good' habds and patience . may do 
all the rest [for him. £veb7 horsfrakiaster should look 
after these things hunsd^ althou^^^ inkny nfen are 
precluded foom doii^ io .My thc^ .foociq^dohs. Our 
space here prevents. lUS*' fern kito the 

'details. . ■;> ^ 

' Breaking to ktareme be dom9;:fh more w^ys than 
one, and each has its %^£iiTOates. have ourselves not 
unfrequently, with m^jjkhnpered horses, put.&em at macn 
into single harnesspbd foiui4 thcm ^ficient after a drive 
of an hour or two. Such is, hoiypip^^'not atways the case, 
and, a$.a general rule, it is safet^tp bj^hi'witn double har- 
ness and the proper appliances. Let your horse ^nd, 
for an hour in the harness. You most have a 
a long carriage, with a high box,adapfed.for thfe kina of 
work— Huid a very steady old horse as a companion and 
gdidt to the young' one. The old horse must be put in 
on the near side,^nd be sure that the harness is strong. 
A breakage at starting has been the ruin of more than one 
woUiismg young horse. He must have a halter on his 
haa^ am a man vrhose sole business is to attend to him. 

is again the great desideratum, and he should be 
wnostfanpercepdbly.^ to the pole by the pole- 
HMji; > The reader must excuse a conventionality or two, 
ai’WOe expmssfons be explained when we come to 
bf:Mttie&5 and its parts. The inner trace should 
« the^^ilMS'^fksteiied, and afterwards the outer. The horse 
n ‘When the reins are crossed and buckled, 

kt^him '^abd. Iben ^mW; up the* pole-strap to its 
right taking care that the reins are buckled 

at at the top and let the trap be 

ftthtsd at?»fobt^ ;pace by the break horse; The slower 
Imt leaiwar the better, and the chances 
in success, the turning be 

done' by the with the assistance of the man 

Mitlfe or five ksso^i®, if nothing uh- 

ftewill'ibe Aflfesifcbly side. 
axe xeattaitt with harness, as 

/They and their remedies 
'Wjkak of the vices o£ the 
duAer | a» pwm«it we have aaideBkoo|A> 


on Ae goieral prineli^es of freaking, vdiich was all'wb 
proposed at Ais time to da •; 

-If it be decided to put-tiie home at once into shiglaf 
harness, ft ^should be done with ewtudderdbliy tnoSe^ eadttou;^ . 
as the ^se will hwife to stmt the 

with you^ horsea- T]ufty,haik a w 
!ng;>fdniiaoid« and, nitding tlfei3xsdV€B''sidd<sdy:^h^ 
become Mtable and impadent. Tha gig ^ single baetk 
should be high, the harness strong as before, Withitho 
addition of me kicking-strap. The shafts should be let 
down very gently intone tugs, which should be ojpen OH 
the upper side, and, if there is any disposition to jiboing^-t 
r>.,ha^ng. back— the gig should be pushed fonknrd very 
cautiously, so as to relieve the shoulders without touchkle 
his hocks. You will then proceed ,as before, slowly and 
cautiously. If he* takes to lying down, it will be your 
duty to sit still till he gets up againy according to oiAodOX 
authorities. It is easier in double harness than in single, 
biit wc scarcely think it worth the trouble. Le jsu no 
vaut pas la ckatidelle. 

The other method by which a horse may be made 
to bear harness (quietly, is to put him into a team between 
two others, in a light harrow, wagon, or plough. Wc think 
the latter too heavy> If he tries to pull, he finds the 
resistance tUQ gteat ; if he leaves it all to the others, he 
gets no le$son in draught. - . ^ 

The ohe thitVg do will be to accustom 

him to/jt^akis dangling about him, 

and ifrtte upon grukp he will not be frightened 

by the ndtae^bf Ae wneda behind him. However, as a 
rule, there is tiething that answers better than beginning 
wfth double haraess. 


COOKING.. 

CALT^SS 'HEAD. 

Neadt Pla^t Calves^ heads are sold by 

butchers in two very different conditions— viz., skinned 
and unskinned, with the hair completely removed by 
. scalding/ ^The .latter skfe is mdispensam^^ for making 
mbok-turtle soup ; calf’s head d la tortucj hashed, or 
rather stewed calfs head, and other ways of serving it 
at company dinners, and is well worth the extra cost. 
A scalded head, with the skin on, has generally to be 
0x4^^ of the bu^cr beforehand, especially as half 
'a ime head is sufficient for a small family, and he has 
to find a customef for the other half. True, the two 
halves can be cookecl in different ways— one boiled, 
fisc., the other made into mock turtle. But many people 
do not care to ha\e too much, even of a good thing,. 
Whether tlie whole is taken or not, the head is halved* 
the tongue being equally , divided between the two por^ 
tions, as also the bihin. On a scalded head the ear is left 
in its natural position, erect; the eye also remains entire 
beneath the lid. From a skinned head wc alw:ays have 
the eye-ball removed, simply for the sake of renaermg.it 
itior^ si^tly. The iris and crystalline 'lens arc. not 
eatable parts, and, whether cooked or uncooked, are^do 
ornament after death. The edible /portion** one >of thf 
epicure^s tit-bits, lies, deep in the socket cif ihe-cye^can^.tH' 
not injured by ihc removal of the poor calf/s c^iltg 
apparatus. ^ On receiving a calf's , headL half , or, 
take out the brain ; throw it into cold wafer for 
after draining, throw it , 4 ntx> boiling salt and watei*v^ji 
let it boil gaJlofeg a quaiteriiof an houi. 
aside. You, wiU.i.hav€ asked the butcher, to tpmove.Ac 
internid oartilage of ilie nose^ the -other bones 
to. keep the head>m shape ; tw hidved toii^e is also Jp: 
in its place. In all weatkersAcalf's hoiM 
as feeA as cmaKvenient ; in summer 
dingeroua; «d)aring Mcid tm^freoanttonw^. 

fts geftukg froaen. , After. Ae above peeparatioo 
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and Irimmingv p^t ^ a p^l of cold wat^; 

wash it wen band, inscitingtheiini^ra into the cavities 
cX the interior. Then pnt it into fresh cold water, .and 
leave it there draw out any blood and mucilage that 
may remmn adhering to it. When you want to cook it, 
put it first into a large boiler three-quavers hill of warm 
(not scalding) water, with a handful bt salt in it. Skim 
carefii^. When no more scum rises, and the' water has 
boiled for five or ten minutes, take out the head, lay it on 
a dish, throwaway this first water, rinse and wij^dut the 
boiler, and set the head again in it on the fire in water 
Which^ tbis^time, may be hot. Should more scum appear, 
remove it as it.rialbs. After one good boil up, let the head 
simmer gently until enough. This will take from an 
hour and a half to three hours, according to size, &c. It 
is clear that a small skinned head will take much less 
time to boil than a large one with the skin on ; the latter 
addition requires both more time and more gentle 
simmering, to cook it well. A calfs head should be 
thoroughly done, without being overdone r you ought to 
be able to help it in slices ; it should not fall to pieces. 
When done, lift it carefully out of the boiler and lay it, 
cheek upwards, oh the dish, without making a mess of it ; 
in which you will be assisted by previously binding it 
with broad tape. You can either ser\'c it in that way, 
quite plain, or you may smear its surface with beat-up 
egg, dust over it bread-crumbs or biscuit-raspings, and 
brown them nicely under a hot salamander. This will 
not take more than two or three minutes to do, and will 
greatly add to the style of its appearance. In any case, 
it will be accompanied by • 

Brain Sauce , — You have already set aside the brains to 
cool, after a thorough l>oiling. Chop tliem up, but not too 
small, with a little of the calrs-hcad boilings. Make a 
small quantity of melted butter. Heat up the brains in 
this, with pepper, salt, and sage-leaves minced very fine. 
Chopped parsley or chervil may be added, together with 
a dessert-spoonful of vinegar or lemqp-Juice ; or with a 
portion of the brains, you may make 

Brain Cakes , — Mix the chopped brains into a paste, 
with flour, pepper, salt, butter, and minced sage-leaves. 

these into little cakes, half an inch thick, and the 
size of a florin. Dust them outside with flour, and either 
fry them or brown them before the fire in an American oven, 
with these you may garnish your boiled calf's head ; 
they are even more appropriate with c^f’s head d la tortue 
ann hashed calf's head. 

Fine Herb Sauce , — On the Continent, this is the most 
common accompaniment for boiled calf's head. Chop 
togeriier very finely parsley, chervil, and chives, or spring 
or small seedling onions, allowing the parsley to pre- 
dominate. These arc the regular and orthodox herbs ; 
you may ^so add to them (and we^think it is an im- 
provement) some aromatics, as common thyme, lemon 
thyme, sage, knotted marjoram, or sweet basil, if you 
« can procure it. Put these into your saucc-boat, and 
pour over them enough vinegar to fill it a littje more 
half full, at least an hour before the saucs; is 
warned, in tmler to extract the flavour of the herbs. 
With cold calf’s head (and sometimes also wjth hot), oil 
is eaten in coqjunction with this fine herb saiice, which 
win Ifo seen to a modification of our mint sauce, with 
the sugar omittei. 

d la Tortue This very 

peetentuAs and apparently elaborate dish is by no 
'msans dtfBuult. to so as to ft good to the 

paliate--^dlt really is good* 

decoradpns, by which it appeals to 
it a matter which will depend upon f our own 
tiatfo, and IIms materials whiclt you have at haitd» In 
^ are aflowed a tmerabfy wide margin, and it 

if ym caimot master some df ihacit 
w {Troewre u, larffe oatf^s hedd; scald with the ski^onjp 


prepare it as directed for calfVtiead plain boiled ; mskt 
brain cakes with tne bsains: Boil it, asirabdVe directed, 
till it is tender enough to' allow you to take alt die flesh 
entire away froimthe^boned. Koisp the fl<^h sO removed 
in handsome shape, retaining the tongue in its place 
beneath, to Help to plump it up. Set it aside For ooth ' 
venience it may be brought to this stage of forwardness 
the day before. Take a stewpan, large enough to hold 
your boned calf’s head.^ In it brown some flour in butter/ 
Dilute it with just enough of the boilings to warm up 
meat in it. Season with sa[c,^pcppCT^ grated nutmeg^a 
little cayenne, and a bumping wineglass of Madeira^ 
Bronte, or Marsala wine. Mix together, and put the calfs 
head in, basting with the sauce while it is warming up. 

The meat when dished 1 k>% and covered with this 
sauce (to which a little tomato sauce is a correct addition),, 
would be calf’s head d la tortue, in its simplest form. But 
no cook would think of serving it without sundry and 
miscellaneous trimmings, some of which arc to be heated 
up in the sauce at the same time with it, and some not ; 
the latter being merely laid upon and about it as garnish. 
With the sauce you may heat up and serve button mush- 
rooms ; olives, peeled from off their kernels ; brain cakes ; 
gherkins,; forcemeat-balls, composed of anythh^ you 
choose ; hard egg-yolks ; cocksVeombs, real or artificial ; 
cocks’ kidneys, idem ; nouillcs ; sliced truffles ; sweet- 
bread ; dice, &c. On and about the head you may place 
fried eggs, one for each guest ; slices of fried b^ead, idem ; 
fresh-water cray-flsh in their shells, idem ^these, in case of 
need, might be replaced by prawns) ; little stars, half- 
moons, and buttons, made of puff-paste, varying in size 
from that of a sixpence to a shilfing, ike. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Ckairs.^lf these are cane-bottomed, make cushions aa 
described for the box ; cover witli velvet and edge with 
fringe. If cushioned, it is merely needful to re-cover the- 
cushions. If the backs are shabby also, merely add 
canvas covers comfortably stuffed with flock, if there are 
no cushions, and tie as w^ell as tack them on. Mal^ entire • 
covers Of brown holland, like frocks, for the chairs,' and 
bind with scarlet worsted braid. In this way a parlour, 
a boudoir, or a bedroom can be made to appear elegant, 
especially if tlie latter has a silk patchwork quilt the pre- 
vailing colour to correspond, a monogram m tig? centre, 
and a deep velvet border like the hangings, edged with 
fringe. Crimson, antique blue, or green is the colour Wo 
select. Crimson looks best of all, and nexjp to that the blue. 

JLooking-glass , — If the looking-glass frame has become 
very shabb}^, take out the glass and the board at thi back ; 
tack a strip of canvas to eaph of the four sides, beginning 
with the two upright sides. Fill all the irregularities, Jhst 
enough to level them, with flock. Strain the canvas over, 
tack it down ; next do the top, and lastly the base* 
Afterwards cover it with velvet, and set a row of gilt- 
headed star nails around both the outer and inner ed^s. 
Replace the glass and back. Great care must be taken 
not to touch any part of the back of the looking-glass 
with the fingers, or the quicluilver will be removed.^ 
Another way is to have a wooden frame made as for 
the fender (page 361), and then at a wholesale glass 
manufactory purchase a sheet of plate •'glass. Take 
your frame there in a cab and get the glass secured in. 
Furniture-pictures look very Well ^fomished, in tbh same 
manner. ^ 

Side Tables . — lihe plan recommended on page 361 
also be applied! covering of small round tables- 
which arc» common, or have become shabby with lobg 
use. The tops of these may be of deal, cqveti^ ndtK/ 
*the cotton velvet or cloth in the wSy ^re dkafdmci^ 
with fringe and star-headed gilt nfiilsi, 
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in our engravingi If the Im are very shabby, 

ihqse also may be covered with vdvet> but the tacks 
m«y here be of the common ovditiaoy kind, at they wiB, 
of course, be placed inside and out at sight Cheap deal 
boxes may in the same way be converted into quite 
ornamental and very useful pieces of furnitutb 1 2 . 

Oiify^maus^-^A poir of ottomans may vcr> well be placed 
one tach side of the firep)ace» or one iindci the window, 
iioxes of any kind come in use for the coiistrui tioii of 
VMttOmans. rirsl cover the lower pait of the box all ovei 
wfth velvet, cutimg out tlie place ovci the k(\«holc, and 
dailmg It well down. Nail the velvet seruiely under the 
box, thnn cover the ltd cntirdv ri\ a woistcd fringe, 
puce tid« oa 5d , accordm;, to depth, all lound the edge 
of the lid b> means of s4dr nails Iht fiinge covets the 
space left for the lock Another wa> ii> to covoi the box 
as already natned, turning the edge of the velvet over 
inside and underneath, and nailing some 
good white calico on the bottom, with 
the edge tuniied m, and also lining the 
box with calico Make i ru'-hion, the size 
of the lid, of canvas Cut the lower pari 
the si/e of the lid, and the- upper luget, 
to admit of sailing it. Full it a little to 
the loavoi m running them togcthci Stuff 
well With dock till quite hard 1 hen toe 
It to the box by tacks Cover afterwards 
with velv et |nd fringe, as before desci ibed 
Ihc box with a thick canvis covci will 
tiavd well, and be a great comfoit to the 
owntr in atiange places 7o presHve it 
iKttcr, put in 01 a calico and then i can 
vas, or Aineucan » loth, rovti 

W hiUwashnm^ Wnih Sulphite of 
baryta has been strongly recommended 
as a substitute for lime in white washing 
WpUs, Its advantages are said to be 
immeroua. The mode of using it is as 
ibttows.^Four ounces of glue arc soaked 
for twelve houis in tepid watei, 
and then placed, until boilmg, m 
a tin vessel with a quart of water* 

The vessel being placed ni water, 
as m the psual process of boding 
glue, the whole is then stirred until 
dissolved Six or eight pounds of 
sulpliote of baryta, reduced to an 
impalpaoie powder, are put into 
another vessel; hot water is 
added, and the whole stirred until 
It has the appcasrance of iiulk oi 
lime. The suing is then added, 
and the whole stirred well together, and applied m the 
OfsHaary way whdst still warm. 

0miise4 5'«/t^m^Sdver oinaments may be oxidised 
of a brownish tint by the application of a solution of sal 
aOMOiuac. Equal parts oi sulphate of copper and sal 
ammoiiiaCt dfssolvcd m vinegar, form a better mixture 
•than sal ammoniac alone. A slightly warm solution of 
sal^ihate of potassium gives to silver a hne black tint 

HOME GARDENING. 

Xlis: VEQlKTA9bh Qj^DCN {lontmuedl). 

Bor€0k IS a plant of the Brassier oler- 

acca tribe* There^,,pre se%eial sub vaneticb, all of which , 
hove terge open heads* ^th curled, wruikkd leases, and 
aio of awiaere haidy oonObtU^ion than mtot of the Othei 
kindo of this genus* whoch eOiabiks them to stand tiHe winter 
bedhr^ and remain ftesh and green during the season^ 
This wo oMt be ralher Mrticidhr m describmg, as it is 
AlWMiwhihOdMeult family to^ md e r o t a n U thoroughly* 



Tkt Grun Scotch team are of 

a bright light->grecn colour, deeph lobed«but not very 
wide. The margins of the leaves are f o closely outra, 
or plmtedi as to widen the margin of the leaf Aige or fout 
times as much as it would measure if a quaitei ah 
of plaiting were |aken away all rounQ the edge. The 
part used is the crown or centre of the plant, cut off so as 
to include the leaves, which do not exceed nine inches in 
length. It boils very tender, and is very sweet and deli* 
cate, provided it has been duly exposed to ftest 
PurjUf BorecoU^ or Bro>tvn Kale * — This differs from the 
other in being of a dc^ep puipje colour, becoming gieencr 
as tlic leaics enlarge Vet the veins and ribs still remain 
purple It is more hardy, ^but less delicate m flavour, than 
the former * and when boiled the purple colour disappears. 

Gemian Kale^ of Brown Kale — This 1 $ a vaiiecy of the 
green kale, but diffds in its leaves being more pointed 
and longer than the otliers, but then 
margins not so plaited , yet they are 
consideiably so, which gives the plants 
a fnngcd appearance, but not so iich 
and beautiful as the tiue Scotch kale 
The duff diflcrencc is that this aiioids a 
greater abundance of spiouts than the 
other, after the crown h is been cut It 
IS disposed to grow Lill, < on'sequtntI> 
ought to be planted eiuliei than the 
othcis, as the pioducc is m pro]>oitum to 
Its length m stem It is somewhat 
haidiei than the Srotch kale, posse ^sing 
rficad) the same taste when mellowed b> 
host, othciVb^sc It IS lather better 

Ihe Hundred • headul CMaja — This 
glows tliiec feet or more, and bianchcs 
out from the xtein like a fan, tongued- 
shaped and entire, being nairowei than 
any of the olhei kinds This is best 
knqwn to the agncultunstb, as being 
^lown chiefly foi cattle It is moie 

hardy than .iby of the former, 

but Its flavour is much inieiior 
rhe Bgypitan kale Ihis 

greatl) resembles the Swi de 

turnip vjicn u has uin up to 
head, it having a Aery thick stalk 
and rising about .1 fool above the 
f* 1 ound The lea\ os ai e narrow , 
geneially having, at the lower part, 
strong indentation on each 
Side. They arc of a dai k green, like 
those of the Swede turnip, and 
much lesemble them m flavQiu, 
Ragjced — This grows close to Uie ground^ and 

in spring grows up stiong fiom the sides and crown, 

1 he leaves are very much cut or divided on the e^es, 
which arc marked with small obtuse ^erratures This 
IS seldom grown anywhere but m farmers’ and cottage 
^ard^s 

The Jerusalem Kale very much resembles 4:he 
ceding, both m habit and gtov/^ The leaves are 
with sevciol'indentations, and the edges are senratedi but 
not deeply ; the upper surface being of a purplish coteutU 
the under one a pale green, and the veis^ inehned* tP n 
pmk colour It is very hardy, and whmi 
pears of a dingy pm^te. This is not conswerM Stf&ia 
use until spring,*’ when other greens have oeatusd to be 
f>ood, and hence it is a kmd that should hi oujfrvated m 
every garden, if only to a limited extent * 

The Me^ekesler Kak^ hkexhe preceding, grows k 
but more close and oompeet osuth leaves sttnMnMwt 




to 
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any of the borecoles, Japping very hardy ; and remaining, ' 
as >t docs, Is^c in tJte spring before it xomcs into dower, 
it Oats very sweeu ... 

• Mclvili/s variegated Borecole or] Kale , — 

Wus is the ^o$t heautiful of the whole family, the colours 
j^bipst defying description, ranging as they do from 
aln^o^ .a black; purple to the palest pinl, from the deepest 
pr^ngp , to the most delicate straw colour, fibm the 
;dark*is^t. bronze green to the palest imaginable green, and 
nljmpst every mcntionable hue. It is an annual of dwarf 
and hardy, and when grown in collection would 
beat many a bed of choice dowers. Therefore it has the 
double aclvania^ of being handsome as a garden orna- 
ment, and delicious as an edible, after you have feasted | 
your eyes, as it in reality is. All the sorts are propagated ^ 
by seed, which may be sown at any time, from the fyst 
pf February to the end of May, iviih li.e exception of 
the Manchester kale, which should be sown the first week 
in August, aticl transplanted in September for the latest 
spring crop. The future culture of these plants generally 
•snould be carried out or manageil as follows r-'-VVhen the 
seedlings are an inch and a halt high, the strongest plants 
should be drawn out of the scechbed, and pricked out huo 
other beds five or six inches apart, well watered, and dierc 
remain for four or five weeks, when they will be suiliciently 
strong for iimil transplanting in May and up to August. In 
iranspluniing always be guided by the w eather rather than 
tile season, taking advantage of showers, if possible. These 
slioukl be planted in open compartments in rows, two and 
a half feet asunder, for tlic first summer planting, and the 
later '^rops two feet, and so on ; sotting J.lie rows nearer 
each other .-.^s the season advances. They must be w-atcred 
immediately after nlinting, to settle the soil to the roots, 
and this watering must be continued in dry weather. In 
order to employ land to the best advantage— and this should 
be the first coiisidcratioa of every landed proprietor, 
whetUerhis means be large or small - * plant between tlierows 
of early beaus and potatoes, which will beready to be cleared 
frotn the ground by the lime these plafits will icquire hoe- 
ing. hi this case, as soon as the potatoes and beans arc ripe, 
have the crop gathered, and dig over the spaces between 
the plants, tlnat is, where the former crop stood, and place 
the soil round and about the stems as much as possible. 
We liave always found fhis practice to answer well, inasmuch 
as by this moans an extra crop is obtained. 'I’he ground 
between the x‘ows should be hoed over once or twice a 
week in order to destroy wedfls, as weHias to draw earth to 
their stems, wliich will be found to encourage their growth 
in the production of lai'ge full heads in the' autumn and 
winter months. In October it Is i very good plan to take 
the plants up with as much soil round about their roots as 
posable, removing .all the lower leaves, and immediately 
replant them in, a sloping, direction, about eighteen inches 
^art, covering their .stems quite close up to the leaves. 
^ dpihg ^ tlic crowns of the plants will be close to the 
ground, and wlien snow falls t&y will be all the sooner 
covered firpin the severity of the frost, and thus be pre- 
H^fiddver the winter until spring. When idl danger of 
is over, set them erect again, by takix^ hold ofiheir 
h^a& ana (Rawing them up straight, pressing th<»n dowri 
ihefpot at the same time to keep them lA that ppsi- 
willjhc^^ sprout out from the tpp to th« bottom 
dSie stem* gather as soon as they 

^ ** h and the heart is the part to be gathered 

^ * every^spriout is eatable. Those contem- 


hayc 

for* 


hg. ^ving se^d will di^well to attendato follo^ving 


hints." aetj,d of mcffc than sort seldom can he 
saved the saime year in tl&e same garden, on account of 
actidAiital impregnation, oy bees, the wind, and other 
cdCTses, no plant being more addicted to sport thair this. The 
seed when once saved true, ^11 keep good for scveral years. 
^ theteihro, if the garden be large, one or twg sorts, may be 
jpOTed ewety year in rotation,J)Ut in a small garden it would 


be fohy to attempt to do so. U, as we have . 

room to save a little seed, you must in the autumn or spring* 
select some of the best and triiest plants, and plant ihem as 
far distant as the^arden andother circumstancoa w^i allow. 
AU loose and ragged leaves should be clearad and 
the plant inserted to the head, and at about double the . 
distance they stood before in the plantation. , The,' need 
will be ripe, in August, when it may be gathered, idzied, 
and threshed out, ' and after being exposed to the air « 
few days may be put up in bags for use. We dojdt 
advise any small grower to save his own seed, unlessMor 
novclty^s sake, as good seed is now to be had so reasonable 
that it is not worth the trouble. 


THE TOILETTE. 

III.— DISORDERS OP THE HAIR AND IHEIR TREATMi^t 
{continued). 

Hair Those used for the production of a black 

colour contain, as a rule, either a preparation of silver or 
lead. When lead compounds are used there i§ danger 
lest their continued application cause sOriotls syiriptottis. 
Tlie lead may become absorbed, and indoce paralytic symp- 
toms, such as arc noticed in what is known as" wrist-drop.^' 
'I'he silver compounds act in virtue of the property they 
possess of being turned Ifiack by the action of the air. 
Certain vegetable juices, such as those of the walnut, the 
lye of vine branches, pyrogallic acid got from nut^^alls, 
arc likewise employed. These black hair dyes are used in 
the liquid state, and when they rapidly change the hair, 
they are called “ Instantaneous Hair Dyes or when more 
slow in action, "Atmospheric Hair Dyes.*' Now all the * 
dyes that contain nitrate of silver or caustic, stain the skin 
as well as the hair, if they come in contact with it ; hence 
care must be taken to use them only to the hair. Those 
who dye hair are therefore careful to avoid touching the 
skin of the .head, or apply pomatum to the scalps so as to 
protect it from the dye. It is first necessary to wash tho 
hair very thoroughly with soap and water, and dry it before 
applying the dye, which latter must be kept from tpudbii:^ 
the skin. We will describe in a moment how this is to be 
actually carried out. Most people now prefer lead-dyes 
because of the disagrceablcness of staining the skin. With 
these preliminary observations we will give the recipes for 
several black dyes. , 

Instantaneous Hair Dye, — The .hair is to be 
moistened, after being cleansed and perfectly med* by a 
solution of nitrate of silver in water, in the propamon 
of 1 pan to 8 , and then after a few minutes it ^ is to 
be brushed over with a weak solution of hydrosidphurtst 
of ammonia. 

Eau d'Afrique , — Two solutions are^ used here* . The 
first is made by dissolving ^ grains of ciystalUiied idjIM 
of silver in two ounces of water ; the second Jby nuxing 
3 drachms of liquor of potash, j drachms of hydro* 
sulphuret of ammonia, and i ounce of .water. To« dye 
the hair, brush it over witli No. i .soluUon W me^ of 
a tooth-brush, but do not touch the skin* :Thcn in ten* 
minutes dilute No. 2 solution mth $ ounces of watery 
and brush that ovej; the hair.,. If fte skin is wetted wJ^ 
it dry with a piece of rag. Arrange thft hair after waddxig 
it gently over with warm water, and leave it for a few hours 
untouched. , # 

The above details we give for those who are ifotsunnhied 
to experiment upon themselves, but we $lr<mglyad»d»e.^ 
readers to use, if they wish to dye a jirepaz^ation 

devoid of silver* gnd the following be 
danger. It comists of two solutions ,aa in tfae.abav^ sAy 0 
dyes : — * v ' , ^ / 

No. I is made by mixing together eight grains of bicUo** 
•ride of mercury, two drachms of*spirits of amllitt 
ounces of water. This solution should be bruihea 
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faatr (af^er the latter has been cleansed} for several days, 
and then No. a should be applied* 

No. 2 is made by dissolvmg hsdf an ounce of hyposul^ 
phite of ?oda in four ounces of water.' * 

N.B, — amount of mercury is loo small to do any 
haritn, in addition to which the compound used is altered 
by the No. 2 solution. 

The formtilm we have given are those available when 
the whole hair needs a thorough dyeing. We now append 
fhp composition of a pomade which can be used so as to 
p/dduce a more gradual change to a black colour. 


Nitrate of silver i part. 

Dilute ^‘tric acid 2 parts. 

Iron filings 2 parts. 


Mix, and let them remain for four or five hours ; then 
add them to 2 parts of oatmeal, and stir in 3 parts of lard 
ahd then scent it 

If in consequence of the liability to staining of the skin 
by the silver dyes, they are found to be difficult of use, one 
of the less? active lead dyes may be had recourse to. The 
chief ingredients in the more generally used and more 
lar^ly advertised black dyes are lead and sulphur. The 
following is aTiquid dye containing these two elements :• > 


Acetate (or sugar) of lead 
Flowers of sulphur . . . 

Glycerine 

Rose water 


60 grains. 
60 gyaiiis. 

ounce. 
6 ounces. 


This lotion is one which used to the hair daily for a week 
or two will take away all grcyncss, and turn the hair to a 
jet Mack. It must not be applied to the .skin but only the 
hail?, lest the lead be absorbed and do mischief. 

Borne writers advise a pomade made with bismuth, but 
this does not act well. If persons will dye from greyness 
they had better chance the use of the last given recipe. 

A dark^hrown colour is given by using a solution of 
prussiate of potash with a mordant of sulphate of copper ; 
and light hair is golden brown by the employment 
of the following solution : — 


Cold Dye. 

Solution of perchloridc of gold ... 2 drachms. 

Water ij ounce. 

This to be brushed through the hair. 

Thinn^gand Loss of Hair . — We now come to consider 
the important question of loss of hair, the causes that lead 
thereto, and the remedies to be used in order both to 
prevent the evil, and to promote the re-growth of hair in 
place of that which is lost. Now, loss of hair, varying in 
degree, may be a congenital peculiarity — with that we 
xtml have nothing to say. It may likewise be the natural 
cOl^equenoe of advancing age. This is, of course, a 
matter of* every-^day .experience ; but the instances in 
which the reader is most interested, arc those in which 
the hair thins, or is lost absolutely, over a greater or less 
exMit.of surface prematurely, and as the result of disease 
«or disturbance of the proper nutrition of the body. It 
may ba assarted, without fear of contradiction, that the. 
grouch of the hair is retarded by any cause which leads to 
debnity, and promoted by an^hing that tends to give 
tone to the system. This is the rule — indeed, it must be 
within the, expariance of most persons that the assertion is 
true, and individual peculiari^jies are but exceptions proving 
the rule. We shall Sj^pk of thinning of the J^ir, first of all ; 
then, of complem Ipikrof hair over a certain limited extent 
eat snifhea ; lastly, cc»n|dete loss of the hair of the body 

bt cl different rqgioDS^such as the whole !|f:alp. 
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The, Scotch do not say to make tea ” but to in/au the 
tea,’^ which is more correct in every respeett Good tea is 
an infusion,* not a decoction. By dotlmg the tcadcavcs, 
you get from therr^a bitter principle, ana you drive off the 
delicate; perfume of the tea. For this reason, the teapot 
should never be kept hot by letting it stand on the top of a 
cooking-stove, over a lamp, or where it is likely to be made 
to boil. Excessively bad tea is made in some parts of the 
Centinent by people who do not know better, by putting 
a small pinch of tea into a large kettle of water, and letting 
it boil till they have extracted all its cokfuring matter, in 
which thev think the goodness of tea consists. A metal 
teapot is better than an earthen one, and the brighter it 
is •Kept the better is the lea. Rinse the teapot with 
boiling water. Put in a bumping spoonful of tea for each 
per.soti, and one for the pot. Pour over it just enough 
boiling water to soak the tea. Let it stand a few minutes, 
and then fill up the pot with boiling water. Do not put in 
carbonate of soda to soften the water and make the tea 
draw better ; i.e., to make a wretched saving of tea, un- 
less you are in absolute poverty. The water, in fact, is 
softened by boiling, which causes it to deposit some of the 
matters it held in solutibn ; witness the ‘‘fur" in long- 
use'd tea-kettles, and the lime which settles at the bottom 
of many waters after bailing. 

A cup of tea is an excellent thing after any fatigue. Its 
refreshing effects may then be followed up by more sub- 
stantial nutriment. A proof amongst others (such as 
steam, railway% electric telegraphs, &c.) that the world 
is still ill its infancy, is that it is scarcely two hundred 
years since tea came into general use. Pepys mentions 
having tasted tea for the first time in September, i66o 
“Tea— a Chinese drink, of which I never drank before.” 
Sir Kenelm Digby records, as important, the Jesuits* mode 
of preparing tea : — “ The priest that came from China 
told Mr. Waller (the poet) that to a pint of tea they fre- 
quently take the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and beat 
them up with as much fine sugar as is sufficient for the 
tea, anti stir all well together. I'lie water must remain 
upon the tea no longer than while you can say the 
Misere 7 'e Psabn Very leisurely ; you have then only the 
spiritual piiri of the tea, the proportion of which to the 
w'ater must be about a drachm to a pint." 

In 1688, the Court of Dircc^rs of the East India Com- 
pany, writing to the# agents at Bantam, in J ava, ordered 
them to send hon\e one hundred pounds weight of the 
best tea- they could get,; and the next year there arrived 
their first consignment of tea, in two canisters of one 
hundred and forty-thtce pounds and a half each. Before 
that date, namely in 1671, tea had already found a 
doughty chanipion in Cornelius Boutekoe, a Leyden 
doctor, who vaunted tea as a panacea against all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. He pronounced it an infallible cause 
of health, and thought two hundred cups daily not too 
much even for a moderate drinker. The Dutch East 
IndijL Company is said to liavc made it worth his while to 
uphold that opinion. There are sundry and divers 
made from sage, camomile, ground ivy, hawthc^, blacks 
currant, slo*h, and other leaves. They arc ptisanes,^ or 
herb-drinks, and may be taken in obedience to medicj|i 
advice, or drunk by hypochondriacs, wha must be {.Iways 
dosing themselves with something ; but tRey<iLrej|)o|^ and 
never will be tea ^ “ the cups that cheer, but^not ii«^- 
briatc." The Russikns (who* certainly drink the best 
tea in Europe, obtained overland from China) as a rule 
prefer their tea with somethying which dpes inebriate 
mit. - V * T 
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Absceai, Description of, 303. 

Abscesses^ (Cl&nic or Cold), Milk Ab- 
scess, rartiemars of, and Treatment, 252, 

» 53 .! “S 3 - 

AdmimstnUion, 91. 

Ague, Particulars, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment, 303. 

Aitch-bone of BMf, see Beef. 

Alabaster, Howo Clean, 255. 

Albums and S(S^bo9ks, Making of, 130 ; 
P'igures,^ 129. 

Alum -baskets and other Ornaments, 
Making 263. 

AMitSEMCiM,, Household.— -The Ball 
of Woo* Shadows, The Mess<mger, 
Magic Music, 127, 128 ; Prussian 
Exercise!, The Courtiers, The Dumb 
Orator, Speaking BulT, The Shop- 
keepers, Twirling the Trencher, Pro- 
verbs, 159, i6c ; Forfeits, 163, 164 ; 
Novelties in Toys and Tricks — The 
Siamese Link,' The Chameleon Top, 
I'he 01 >edicnt Ball, The Magic Bottles, 
191, 192 ; Forfeits 202, 

203 ; The Newspaper, The Picnic, The 
Conch, The Traveller, 238, 239 ; Im- 
promptu Romance, 251 ; Card Games, 
261—263; The Game of Whist, 278, 
279*; The Game of Whist (f 
Comical Combinations, Acted Changes, 
3 l 9 i 320; Acted Charades {continued). 
Pantomime Charades, 347 — 349. 
Anachans alsinastrum, 63 ; Figure of, ib^ 
Anagallts, 82. 

Anchovy Sauce, Making of, 324. 

Anemone, 82, 132. 

— — , Single Garden, Growing of, Si. 
Anemones, 60, 162. 

Animals Kept for Pleasure.— T tni 
Dog, II— 13, 60 -62, 76, 77, 106— 
loa, 3 Q 4 , aos, 366 , 267, 308, 358. 
ANIMAIiS kept for FLF.ASURE AND 
Profit.— The Horse, 2^5—299, 325 
, — 3 ^.": 574 -" 376 . 

Animals Kei^ for Profit.— Poultry, 
30 — 32 ; The* Feeding and General 
Management of Adult Fowls, 46—48 ; 
lAcubation of Poultry, 96 ; Poultry, 
121, 122 ; The Kearij^ and Fattening 
of Chickan^ xjft -^147, 168, 169 ; 
Iftcki and Geese, 169, 170; Cattle, 
188,189; Poultry, 217— 219; CMtle, 

• 328^-230, 909. 3i<x 

Atteals, Fresh Water, Sdecdon of, fqg the 
^^^Aaiuaridb), '64. / 

/‘^Awnals, Ahtumn-sown, -ds*. 

D^ription of, 83; Treatment of,WA 
.A^ldky, Sytfiptoms, Causes, Treatment, . 
an^rl^^s, 318, 319^ ^ 


App^e Dumplings ; see Dumplings. 

— Fritters, Particulars of, 67. 

— Jam, Directions for Making, 220. 

— Jelly, Directions for M.T.king, 220; 
see Orai^e Apple Jelly. 

Pudding, Baked, Making of, 38. 

— jT Rolls, How to Make them, 55. 

Apples, Baked, for Children, 219. 

— , Baked (two recipes), Preparing and 
Serving of, 219. 

— , Dried, Directions, Ma 

, Stewed, Particulars* and Serving of^ 

219, 22a 

Apricot, 109. 

Jam, Directions for Making, 221. 

AoltartFm, Thk, 17; (For the Window) 
Figure of, ik; Bell-glass,^ ib, ; Figure 
of, 18 ; Tanks for Fitting on the Out- 
side of Window-sills, 17 ; Figure oC, 
sb,; Hexagonal Shape, 18; Figure of, 
ib,; Situation, Temi)crature, &;c., for, 
ik; Preparation of, /A; Fresh- water 
Vegetation, 63, 64 ; Suitable Plants, 
lAj,' Modes of Arrangement, 64 ; (with 
Kockwork and Fcm) Figure of, ib.; 
Selection of Fresh-water Animals, 64, 
69; How to Stock, 69; Names of 
Fish, ib.; Food for, ib.; How to 
Manage, ib. 

, Marine, 10$, 106, 132— 134 ; Light 

and Temperature, 105; Choice of Vessel, 
ib.; Water, ib.; Means of Proem ing, tb.; 
Analysis oif Water of the Channel, ib.; 
Gftthering of Objects, ib. ; Figure of Tin 
Can, ib.; Figure of Net, ib.; Figure of 

* Rockpool, with Seaweed and Anemones, 
ib.; Figure of Shrimp, ib.; Figure of 
iEsop Prawn, ib. ; Sea Anemones, ib. ; 
Stocking of, 161, 162 ; Figure of, 16 f. 

Arabia Husbandry, wi, 302, 344, 34$; 
Figure-s, 344 ; Farm-yard Manure, 
Liquid Manure Carts and Barrows, 
Tables of Cubic Measure and Weight 
of Water, Table of Weight and Cubic 
Capaci^ of Liquid Measures, Table of 
fhe Number of Square Areas in an 
Acre of !(iand, ^Liquid Manure Tanks, 
Succession ^of Crops, Particulars of the 
Four, Five, Six, and Seven Course 
Shift of Cropping, 327—329. 

Arrowroot, with Milk, Making of^ 235. 

Arteries, 9. 

Artfehokes, Globe, 138 ; (December), 271 ; 
Farti&Urs and Cultivation of, 272. 

, Jerusalem, 272. 

Ash, Particulars and Uses of, 77, 78. 

Asparagus, 6$ ;®The Growing, Dressing, 
Forcing off &c., with Illustrations, 287, 
288. 

Assessed T^es, se$ Queeif s Taxes. 

Assurance, F&e and Life, 3 , 5, 


Assurance Policies ; seg Insuxonce Fo^icies. 
Asthma, Description* Sjonptoms, and 
Treatment, 519. • 

Auriculas, 66. 

Arum ( Catta p^ustris), 63. 

Augers, 16 ; Figure of, 23 ; me Gimleta. 
Axe, Particulars and Uses of, 137. 


B, 

Babies. — First Attentions, 10; Fi^^t Feed- 
kig, ib. ; Evil effects of Laudanum, 
ib. ; Remedy for Pain tn the Stomach, 
ib.; Sleeping with the Mother, ib.; 
Cradle — its Position, and Comforts for, 
10, 1 1 ; Feeding of, 1 1 ; Washing of, 
ib.; Use of Violet-iiowder, lA; V/stor 
for, ib, ; see Children. 

, Rickety ; see Children, Rickety. 

Babies' Long Frocks and Petticoats, Di- 
rections for Making, with P'igurcs, i«& 
— 119; Materials for, 116, I18. 

Baby-linen, 11. 

Baby’s Bill, 119; Fipjires of, 1 17. 

Chemises, Making of, 34 ; Figures, 

33 ; Directions for Making, accom- 
panied by Figures, 88. 

— Cloak, Directions for Making, accom> 
panied by (^"igiires, 88 — 90. 

— — - House Cloak or Flannel Wrapper, 
Directions for Making, accompanicrl 
by 7 "igurcs, 88. « 

Flannels, Making of, 34 ; Figunr, 

33 - 

— - Day Flannels, Making of, 34; Figuir 
oU 33 * 

Handsome Day T lannel, 35 ; Figune 

of, 33. 

Ridi First Frock, Making of, 35 j 

Figure of, 33. 

Frock, 90 ; Pb'guie, 89. 

- — F'irst Gowns, M.iking of, 34 ; Figures, 

33 * 

— Robe, Making of, llS, 119 ; Fjgim>Si 
117. 

Bacon, Carving of, 198. 

, Particulars iar Marketing, 336. 

Back Windows : How to Shut out a 
Disagreeable View, 299. 

Baking Powders, Making of, 263. 

Ball of Wool (a game), 127. 

Balsam, 82. 

Balsams, X14. 

Bandages, 9 ; Figure of, 

df, 9 ; Figures of, 8 , 9, 

B( 9 idaging for Arterial BlCdding, p^Figiive 
of, 3 . 

Barley-water, Making of, 334* 284. 

Barrow, Hand, Uses of, 137, 138 ; FigtlKt 

of, 137. »» 
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Baskets, Oard^» I 7 se$ of» 149 ; Figure 
of, Of. ' . . 

Batking Recommended, 46 ; Cold Doilche,* 
il^.y Hot Baths, ib.; Turkish Baths, 
dk/" Flesh Gloves and Brushes, ik; 
Bathing w(ien the Body is slightly 
heated by Exercise recommended, ik; 
Signs of Bathing doing Got^ or Harm, 

^ « s 5 .; Rules for Bathing, 

V-*— of Children, 46. 

# Betl^ Bathing. 

Batier, Ma}dng of, 37. 

1-.-^ Pudding, Plkin Boil^, see Pudding. 
•*->— Puddhig, Baked, with Apples, ^ee 
Pudding.^ ^ ^ 

♦ Pudding, Bakei^'^ with Sausages or 
: Bacon, 57. ^ 

Beads, 4d. 

Bean, The Dwarf French, Cultivation of, 

3 SS* 1 

Beans, 174 ; Cooking of, iSx ; Early, 
109. 

Dwarf Kidney, 139. 

— , Pickled P'reiich, Pickling, &c., of, 
196. 

. — Runner, 138, see Runner Beans. 

. n . ■.■■■, Scarlet Runners, 139 ; Sticking of, ik 
, see Broad Beans. 

Bedroom^ The,— Blankets, Sheets, and 
Pillow-cases, Towelling, Russian 
TowelU^, 346, 347. 

Bedroom Funuture, Particulars of, 155— 
157; Mattresses, Quilts and Counter- 
panes, Feather Beds, 285, 286. 
BecntcadL 156. 

• m Furniture. 

— Arabian, 183, 184; Figures of, 184. 
Beedi, Particulars and tJses of^ 78. 

Beech, see Copper Beech. 

Beef ; how the Beast is divided, with TUus- 
bratioa, 261 ; Quality ol, 

— , see Roast Beef. 

— , Aitch-bone : H 5 )w to Carve, 256. 

Pudding, see Pudding. 

— Ribs of, Carving of; 7, 256. 

— j Ribs or Breast, Stewed with Vege- 
tables, 14a 

— Round: How to Carve, 256. 

^ Shin of, Soup, see Soup. 

Sirloin of, 7j Serving of, ib.; Carving 
of ib. 

« — » Vea, 258 ; Dr. Dobeirs, ib. 

Beet^ 139, 272. 

— ^ K^, Cultivation of, 35 
White, Cultivation ot, 356. 

BeeUroot, Pickled, see Pickled. 
«»]leet-root8, 174, 175. 

Beets, 191. 

Beetldia 69, 

Beil-glasaes, iir 

/Bdl^nanging, Particulars and Description 


of# with Figures, 180, 18 1, 

Bernayi* Dr., 162, 1^3. 
fievA Hitte, Description of, 50 ; Figure 
fi 0^ 49 * ^ 

Biiiotts Attacks, Causes and Treatment, 
a 34 »jl 35 f 

BiluHtsaS^ Cmises and Treatment, 334. 
or BiUoua Disorders, including 
lanndiee, 3Sd»;^x. 
seeSiWerBim. 

^Cag^tdak 
/ BiMniA Orange, Making^of, 234. r 

■ JMX Count^« 

Making ci, 22a 
Pudding, Pttddtim; 

' Jam, Directions fbor Making, 

• 


Black Pudding, ^104. ’ 

Thom, ^ Red. 

Blacking. How to Make; 313. 

Blankets, 346. 

— , Washing of, 299. 

Bleeding Piles, Causes and Treatment, 

30* • 

Blinds, 19 ; Fixing and Making of, ib, 

, Venetian, 19. 

— , Spring Blinds, Venetian Blinds, 
Descriptions, with Particulars of the 
‘ Workii\g and Fixing, 17$, 176; Figures 
of, 176. 

Blowing the Feather, 127. 

Boar’s Plead, 150. 

Body, Unusual Heat of the, 4I, 42. 

Boiling of Meat, 171. 

Boils (at Short Notice), ^167. 

Boils, Particulars and Treatment, 253. ' 
Boot-cleaning, 305, 306; Figure, 305. 
Boots, see InJia-ruliber Varnish. 

— , see Shoes. 

Borecole or Kale, Particulars of the 
Many Sorts, 378, 379. 

Border, The, Culinaiy Art in, $• w 
Bou' L^s, Cause and Treatment of, 202. 
Bowel, Lower, 8- 

Brace, Figure and Description of, 16. 
B’-acket, ModcHjrife ofc 345 *, Figures, ik 
Brad-awls, Description of, 16. 

Brain Cakes, Making of, 377. 

Sauce, Making of, 377. 

Bniss and Copper, Cleaning of, 22^ 

Brawn, 150. 

Bread, Use of, 5 ; Making of, 5, 6 ; Cutting 
of, 7. 

and Flour, W’eights of, 284 

•— without Yeast, Making of, 6. 

, see Com Bread. 

, Barley, Making of, 6, 

, Oaten, Making of, 6. « 

— , Rye, Making of, 6. 

and Butter Pudding, without Butter, 

see Pudding 

Pudding, Broken, Baked, see Pud- 
ding. 

Breakfast, 4. 

Bream and Roach. 341. 

Breathing Apparatus, see Bronchitis. 

Brill ; How to Carve, 256. «t 

Broaches, see Rymers. t 

Broad Bean, The, Particulars and Growing 
of, with Figures, 330. • 

Beans, 138, 139, I 49 - 

Broadstairs, 132, 133, 134. 

Broccoli, 138, 139, 149. 174 . 175 . W 
(December) 271, 272. 

, see Cauliflowers. * 

, Cape, 190. 

Broiling, 171, 172. 

Bronchitis and Croup, and Nervous C>oup^ 
83. 

and Diseases oY the Breathing Ap- 
paratus, Particulars and Treatment of, 
115. t ** 

— , Particulars, Symptoms, &c., 359, 
360. 

Broth, Chicken, 255, 258. 

— , Hasty, Making of, 283, 

, Mutton, 258 ; Another Recipe^ ib. 

, Pea, 311. * * 

, White Veal, 25S, 

— , Brown Veal, 258. ‘ 

from Essences and Extracts of Meat^ 

, Particulars, xit. ' 

Broths, GenerallTy 253, 254; Pot-au-Feu, 
254; RatatottUle, tb.^ 
and Soups^ 258— 260;* rah Scups, 
260^ 261. ^ 


Broths and * Beverages* Invalid — Hasty 
Broth, Porridge, GWU Barley-water, 
‘283, 284. 

Brown Sauce, see SaudS, 

Bruises and Contusions, Treatment of, 52 

53 - 

Brussels Carpets, Testing of Quality, 126. 
— ■ Sprouts, 174. 

Budding-knife, Description of, 149 ; Figure 
of, ib. ^ 

Buhl Work, Description of, 223. 

— Saw : its Uses, 49 ; Figure of, ib. 
Bulbs, 60, 66, 82,^109. 

Bull-terrier, see Dogs. 

Bullace Cheese, see Damson. 

Bullock's Heart k la Mode, Preparing and 
Dressing of, 120. 

Kidney, Dressing of, 120. 

Bunions, Causes and Treatment of; 201. 
Buns, Saffron, see Cakes. 

Bums and Sr.alds, Particolgrs and Treat- 
ment of, How to Guard against, &c., 

73 » 74 - 
Bustard, 15a 
Busts, 354. 

Butter, 16a 


Cabbage, Hundred-headed, 378L 
— — , see Red Cabbage. 

Plant, 272. 

Plants, I 75 » 190 - 

- — Soup, see Soup. 

Cabbages, 65. 

Cage - birds : Their Homes and 
Treatment in Winter.— -Keeping 
and Feeding of, 175, 

Cake, American White, Recipe for, 234. 

— — , Cheap, Making of, 27, 28. 

, Good Common, Making 66. 

, Egg Powder, Making of, 27, 

■ Johnny, or Journey (American), 
Making and Baking of, 28. 

, Fried Bread (American), Making 

and Frying of, 28. 

Cakes, Little, Making of, 234. 

Raised Buckwheat (American), Mak- 
ing and Baking of, 28. 

-i— *61 Buns, SaHron, Particulars of, 66. 

, Sally I*unn, Making of, 28. 

Calandrinia, 82. 

Calceolaria, 82, 114. 

Calf’s Cheek, Particulars and Dressing of, 
139 - 

Head, Plain Boiled, Particulars, Pre- 
paring and Boiling of, 376, 377 ; Brain 
Sauce, 377; Brain Cakes, ik; Fine 
Herb Sauce, ik 

— Head k la Tortue (Turtle-wise), Pre- 

Daring and Decorations of, 377; SLuce, 
ib.; How to Carve, 79, 80; Figure, 
3 (X , 

or Sheep’s Liver, Shed, Fried, 

Dressing and Serving of, X2a 
— — Liver, Stewed, How to Dress, Particu- 
lars of, &a., 1 19. 

— Liver Cheete, Dressing of; 12a 
Camel, Wild, 12. ^ « w • 

— , Young, 12. r 

Camoiilias, Culture and Prmgoticfili of, 81. 
Cameos, A WoiiD or Two ABotiT.— 
-Particulars and Values ' of Z>ifle||;nt 

idnds, 123. 9 

Conariensis* III* % *** 

I* Cabled Horehetmd, K^dpe to 

291* f ^ • 

Cape BroccoU, see Broccoli. «> *» - 

Ca^ns, ISO. W-* 
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Carbuncles, Faii^an, 253! 

Caid Games, 2W, 262, Whist. 

Carnation, see Trw Carnation. 

Caroline, Queen of Geocge II., 8. 

Carp, The, 340; Figure, 341. 

Stewed Whole, 340, 341. 

— Golden, 69. 

, Common, 69* 

— , Prussian, 69. 

Carpcnter*8 Bench, Construction of, loi; 
Kigurc.s, ib. 

Carpenters* Joints, see Joints. 

Carpent^, see Woojs, Tools, Mechanic 
(the Household), &c. 

Carpets, How to Remove Grease from, 

3*3. 

Carrot Pudding, see Pudding. 

Carrots. 4, 149, 174. 175, 191, 272. 

, Sowing of, 138 ; Thinning of, 139. 

— , Early Horn and Long Surrey, Sow- 
ing of, 138. 

Carving, Hints on.— Particulars, Leg 
of Mutton, Sirloin of Beef, Ribs of Beef, 
6 , 7 ; History of, Roast Fowls, Salmon, 
S 5 » 5 ^ J Hare, Rabbit, 1 urltcy, Calf’s 
Head, Shoulder of Mutton, 79, 80; 
Ham, Neck of Mutton, Loin of Mutton, 
Neck of Veal, Loin of Veal, Phea- 
sant, I'artiicIgeSt 143, 144 ; Goose, 
Sucking-[Jig, Saddle of Mutton, Fore- 
quarter ot Lamb, Leg of Poik, Tongue, 
Bacon, 197, 198; Whiting, Pike, Cod, 
Pint Fish, Pigeons, Mackei cl, Pilchards, 
&C., Loin of Poik, Aitch-bone of P^eef, 
Round of Beef, Ribs of Beef rolled, 

256- 

CA'rTLK, The Varieties and Breeding 
OK. — The Shorthorn, The Ayrshire, The 
Alderney, I’lie Brittany, The Suffolk, 
Welsh Breed of Black Cattle, The Kerry, 
188, 189; Flesh-produfing Biceds : 
The Shorthorn, The Hereford (Figure 
of, 228), The Devon, The Sussex, 
The West Highland or Kyloe (Figure 
of, 229), The Galloway, The Angus, 
Peculiarities of a Good Milking Cow, 
Rules for Breeding for the Growth of 
Beef, Ditto foi Milking Slock, 228 - 
230 ; The Housing, Feeding, and 
Management of Dairy Cows, 309, 310 ; 
Figure, 309 

1 aulillowers, 05, 138, 139, 149. 

-—and Broccoli, Season and Dressing^ 
of, 183. 

and Cheese, Dressing of, 183. 

Ceilings, 19. 

Celery, I39, 149, 183 ; (Novruiber), 190, 
X91 ; (December), 272. 

, Planting of, 174; Earthing of, 17 v 

— — , Stewed Brown, 183. 

— , Stewed W’hite, i8j. 

Cement, see Idquid Glue. 

, Mending Ihr^en Vessels, How to 

Make, 190. 

— , Cheese, How to Make, 255. 

, Cheese (for Mending China), How to 
« Mike, ^4. 

Centre-bit, ('igure and Description of, 16. 

Cesspools, ^43h • ^ 

Chafings oflnftnts, 71. 

Choiiir^Articulars of, 126. • 

^ How, to Make Cushions, Coverings, 

^ Ac., for, 377. * 

Cnmcleam ^op, 191, 192. 

* .^Eapped^ Haiids apd Lii>s, Cures fo;, 

« . 124. ♦ 

^ Cluiracten,'' Giving, 14. 

* Cbar^^ Acted, Particulars o( w|th a 

^ IiCt of Words, 320. 


Charades, Words, with Acti^ and Illustra- 
tions, 347—349- 

, Pantomime, 349. * 

Cheese, 1^. 

Cheesecakes, Orange, How to Make, 234. 
Chemicals, Injuries from. Particulars and 
Ticatmetit of, 154. 

Chem istry. Household. — Introduction, 
33 ® ; Food : Why is Food Required ? 
Different Functions of Food, Work 
done by the Body, Classification of 
Food, Flesh-formers, Heat-producers, 
Gelatin, 33 ®— 340* 

Cherry Trees, 109. 

Chicken Brotlis, see Broths. 

Chicken-pox, Particulars and Treatment 
of, 271. 

Chickens, Directions for Hatching, 95, 96 ; 
Rearing and Fattening ot, 145 — 147 ; 
Figures o* Coups and Shed foi, 145 ; 
Fattening of. 168 ; Killing of, ; 
Plucking of, tb. 

Chiffonier, Full Particulars of, 12C. 
Chilblains, Cause, Paiticulais, and Treat- 
ment of, 123. 

Child, see Parent and Child. 

Chililren, Diet for, 4 ; Mastication of Food. 
ib. 

, Dietary tnfMEarly Childhood, 314, 

3 * 5 - 

, Diseases Incidental to, 83, 84. 

, rhcca of, 83, 84. 

— f Duties to Paicnls, 36. 

— , Excicise for, 242, 243. 

— , Feeding, Clothing, and Tiaiiiiiig 

{/niriH/u*.iiOH), 2. 

Ciiii.DKRN, The Hearing and Manage- 
ment OF. — The Mother and Baby, 10, 
It ; Clothing for Infants, 33—3S, 88 — 
90 ; The Nursery, 110, ill ; Children’s 
• Clothing, 116-119; Sleep, 142, 143; 
Children's Clothing {tonttnued)^ 177 — 
179, 236—238; Exercise, 242, 243; 
Food in Infancy, 270, 271 ; Cliildien’s 
Clothing (continued)^ 291—294; Diet- 
ary in Early Childhood, 314, 315 ; 
Children’s Clothing \f onUmted)^ 331 — 
334 ; Dietary of Youth, 343, 354, 355 ; 
Clothing for Children of Six Y'ears, 
^ 3 f> 9 — 371 - 

Cflildren, Rickety, Recipe for, 11. 
Children’s Clothing, 116 — 1 19 (w Baby’s, 
Babies’); Short-coaling the Baby, Pai- 
ticulais of Young Cliildren’s Clothing, 
with Figures, 177 — 179 ; Chemises, 
Short-coat Slay, Little Boy’s Shut, 
^ Stay-body, Drawers, Flannel Petticoat, 
" White Petticoats, with Full Particulars 
of the Proper Materials, How to Cut 
Gut, Make, &c., and exemplified 
Figures 236 
To Cut ■ 

292, . 

293 ; J-i 

mings, ib, ; Material for, 294 ; F’igures, 
292, 293; Jackets, 294; Pmafoi.-s, tb.; 
Day Flocks, Materials, ib.; Night- 
gowns, Frocks, 331. — Clothing for Chil- 
dren of Six Years : Shirt, Drawers (for 
Boys), Stay Bodice, P'lanncl P«;lticoat, 
Wnite Petticoat, Frocks (for Girls), 
with Illustrations, 332—334 ; Gaiibaldi 
Suits (for Girls), Mantua-makers' .Scams, 
For Uic Sl^ve, Oul-door Jacket, '1‘uuics, 
Waistcoat, Jacket Sleeve, Coat, avith 
Illustrations, 369—371. 

Chlmncv |yr la>s. J'articuiStrSPoi^ 126. 

To Mend, 19a 
Roses, Cultuse of, 81. 


ifi 


Chinese Primrose, Propagation ot( 8lw 
Chintz Wmdow-curlains, 35a 
Clusels, 16 ; Sharpening off tb, 

, Common, Figure and Descriptis^UifSi 

, Mortice, p-igure and Descrjpuoniiw 

16. 

— Paring, Description of, 16. 

(’hops and hleaka, 4 ; Cooking of,J[ , 

ijiFiipire 


Chiistening Rube, Making of, I19 
of, 117. 

Christmas Decorations of the Kome« 
Materials to be used, and how t6 USo 
them, with Figmcs of Deigns, 97, 

— Dinner (Anuicnt), 151. 

Fare, History and Pwticulan 

*50. * 5 ** 

Boxes, HEtory of, 15 1. 

Tree, History of, 151. 
^Chrysanthemums, 60 ; see Pompon Chry* 
santhemums. ^ 

Cindci -sifting, 305. * 

Cisterns, 163. 

Citizenship, Rights of. — Electoral Rights : 
Franchise, Distribution of Seats, S«|p- 
plementary Provisions, Freedesn of 
Conscience, PYeedom of Speech, 230^ 
231. 

Clams Various Modes of Dressing, 182* 
Clerks, Governesses, or others, holding 
posts nut menial, Term of Notice, &c., 
* 3 - 

Clothes-bru.shiiig, 306. 

Clothing, &c., 23, 38 ; see Children’s 
Clothing. 

for Children ; see Cluldren. 

Coals, 106, 160. 

Cuchm China Fowls, see P'owls. 

Cucklcs, 134. 

Cuckscomb, 82. 

Cod, How to Carve, 256 ; Figure, ib, 
Cod-lish, Sauce for, 68. 
r od’s Head and Shoulders (Coloured Plate), 
* 93 - 

Heads, Particulars of, 68; Sauces 

for, 68. 

Coffee Making., 294, 295. 

Colds, Prccautioti.5 again .t, 284. 

Colour, L01S of, 42. 

Comforts, sec Home Comfoits. * 
Comical Combinations (a Game?, 320; 

P'igurc, tb, ^ 

Compass-saw, its Uses, 49. 

Conger-eels, Serving ol, 256. 

Conger; see Eels. 

Conifers 109. 

(i^oncussion of the Brain, Treatment of, 
Contusions, sec Bj ui *es. ^ 

Convolvulus, 82. # 

Major, 113. 



171 ; Poultl^wi^, ; Boiling, jA; Boiling 
of Fish, th , ; Fiying of ib^ / BroiL 
ing, rA; Making of Pastry, Sauces, 
Gravies, and Soups, 171, 172. 

Cooking (Introdudwn), 2, 19^ Plaiiii f 7 e. 

, Plain Cookery— Gener^ Retails, 

How to Cook, &c., 4* 5 1 Simple Re- 
dpcs, S- ^ * 7 . ? 8 . 537-45 1 

, * l^uUdings, Cakes, 1* ntten|p^ 5 <AJU, 

I Fisli, 86, 87 ; Soupiiand MeSNdishes sl 
moderate cost, 103, IC4 ; Meat Diihea* 
at moderate cost— Sheep’s Trothev^ 
Sheep’s Feet Pit8 (French), PW 
Calf’i Liver (Slewed), sjic^CJOf’a, 
or Sheep’s Liver (Fried), 


ANALYTICAL INDEX. 


Clleete, SullocVs Heart k la Mode^ 
Builock^s KidiieVk Tripe (Normandy 
i^)uon), Stewed Tripe, IVipe k la 
Neat’s Foot or Cow Heel, 
Neat’s Foot with Parsley Sauce, Bieast 
of Pock with Rioe, 119, 120; Call’s 
Cheek, Sheep|s Head, Fried Fowl, 
Boiled Fowl, Fowl Stewed with Rice, 
\.li 4 ids of the Ribs or Breast of Beef 
, Stewed With Vegetables^ 139, 140; 
The Cheaper Shell-ftsh— The Com- 
mon Limpet, Periwinkles Wlielks, 
Mussels wad Rice, Hustled Mussels 
(Plain), Fickled Mussels, 140 ; Christ- 
» mas Fare, 166, 167 ; Hot Dishes easily 
served at short notice, 167 SheR-fish, 
iSt, i8h ; Vegetables, iSa, 183; Mush- 
rooms and Pickles, 195, 196 ; Pickles 
219) Prcsci*ves, 219—421 ; 
Kittdteil Requisites, Miscellaneous Re- 


9, 10; Cuts about the Face, Use of 
Collodion, Couri-plaister, Stitches of 
Silk, &C., 29. 

Cypress, 109. 


Kittdteil Requisites, Miscellaneous Re- 
cipes, 232—235; Broths, 253- *255; 
Broths and Soups, 25B-- 261 ; Fish 
Soups (ccm/ioiMaf), Miscellaneous Soups, 
InvaLia Broths and Beverages, 282 — 
2 « 4 > Soups and Purdes, 304 ; Soups 
310^ 31 1 ; River P'lsh, 
333-335 i 340 — 343 ; 364—366; 

Ilead. 376, 377. 

Coopers’ Awl^ 16. 


Copper Beech, toq. 

Coral stitch, 1 18. 

, Figure of, ii7- 

Com Bioad, Ameritan, Recipe for, 190. 
Comb (Soft ami Hard), Causes of, Reme- 
dies and Cures for, 124. 

Cornwall, Coast of, 134. 

Cosmetics, see Skin Cosmetics. 

CottaTO Farm {Introduction)^ 2. 

~ Btuldings, 301, 302 
Cottage YK%mitQ\lnirodHetton)^ 2 ; see 
Farming. 

Couches, 127. ’ 

roonierpanes, see Patchwoik. 

— , see Quilts. 

i?oiintersink-bit, Figure, and Description 

o4 16, 

Coort-bottillon, 323, 341. 

Courtiers, The, (a game,) Paiticulars of. 

Cows, see Cattle. 
aCrab, Figure of, 133. 

Ciabfc, 133, 134, 161. 

Cranes, 150. 

Crocuses, Cultivation of, 81 
Cropping, Four, Five, Six, and Seven 
m Course Shift of, 329. 

Crops, Succession 328. 

Cross-eat Saw, 43 ; Figure of, 

Cvoitp and Nervous Cioup, Diagnosis and 
* Treatment of, 115. 

False or Neivous (Child-crowing), 
Diufimoftib and Treatment oi^ 1 15. 
m Bronchitis. 

Cv««ipet% Making of, 8c&, 2fk 
OvMaimber Frames, 15. • ' 

Cucumbers, Pickled, jw Pickled. 

Cttlioaty Utensila, Necessary, 3 
Vessels, $. 


infants, 65. 

Cmnant Trees, 109. 

Jelly, DitpcCloiis for Making, 221. 
Cskiiy. Ra^®Ue, 2SS- • 

CoitainFdes, 1$. » 

Cuitaitd; Particttlaxs of/ 208; Figure dC 
Hod and Finings, Particulars and 
Uses oit 362. 

CmUiiigs, 114. 

Cam, 9jjia|,aiso Wounds) ; in the Ball of 
the iMinb* iB, ; Mpeo of Bandaging, 


Damson or Bullace Cheese, Directions for , 

Making, 221. , 

Damson Drops, Recipe for Making, 291. , 

DandrifT or Scurhne&s, Particulars of, and 71 

Cures for, 70. ^ 

Daphne, Cultivation Of, 8i. 

Deal, Yellow, Particulars and Uses of, 78. , 

Decorati ve Ari , Hou.sbhold. —Leather ol 

Work, 39*— 4 it 57 * 5 * ; Diaphanie, 92* , 

93 i Chi isiinar Decorations of the Home, — , 

97, 98 ; Recreations for Long Evenings, , 

129, 130; to Imitate Busts and Statu- ^ 

ettes in Maible, by means of Wax, 164, ^ 

165 ; Coloured Transparencies, 165 ; ^ 

Paper Flowei Making, 193—195, 264 — — — , 

260 ; Feather Screens, 289-’ 291 ; Mo- , 

dellmg m (May for Amateurs, 315 — 317; , 

Feather Sci tens {continued)^ 321, 322; , 

Modelling in Clay for Amateurst (rvn- — j 

/wiW), 345, 346, 353, 354. 

Dentition, 83. * 

Deodar, 109 • li 

Depilatories, Recipes for Making, 366, 367. , 

Dessert, Setting of the Table; see Dinner 

Tables. J 

Devonshire, Coast of, 134. * F 

Diaphanie, Full Description of, and Rules C 

for, accompanied by Figures, 92, 93. , 

Diarrhoea, 83, V 

of very Young Children, Particulars 

and Treatment of, 83, 84, ll 

of Teethmg Children, Directions, and tl 

Treatment of, 84. 

, Inflammatory, Description of, 84- * C 

Dibblcr or Dibble (two kinds), Uses of, Dog’ 
149 ; Figures of, lA Ilom 

Dietary of Youth, see Youth. Dow 

Dinners, Ftencli, Serving of, 372. Doir 

Courses, 372. i 

Dinner -TABLE, Hints on Arranging, p 

114. ' n 

Dinner-tables, The Dressing of, F 

371. 372. , F 

in the Russian Mode, 372. si 

Diseases, Common, Alphabetical List of I 

Diseases (or Treating of m the House- \ 

HOLD GuiDih 303. G 

Dish-covers, 19, 20. a 

Dibhcs, Ilo^ Easily Served at Short Notice, Dom 

167. . Dooi 


Dog, Bloodhoimdt Description oL 61. 

1 St Bernard, Description o 4 61. 

, Newfonndkmd, Barticulars of, ' 61, 

62 ; Figure 61. 

- — f Labiador, the^ Description o( 62. 

i Spaniels and Retrievers, 62. 

, Principal Varieties (coniinued)^ 76, 77. 


Dislocations, Particulars of, 73; Figure, lA 
Dog, The, Ongm and Prmclpal varieties, 
II — 13 ; Rearing and Feeding of, 12. 

^ Arctic, II. 

, Esquimaux, ir. • 

, Terriers, 12, 13. 

, Bull-terriei, 12, 13 ; Fiett^ of, 12. 

> English Terrier, 12. 

^ Black-and-tan Smooth Terrier, 12. 

— Scotch or Rough Terrier, X2 ; Figure 
o( ib. 

^ Broken-haired Terrier, 12; 

Sl^e, 12. f 

^ '‘Dandle Dinmont,” la. 

^ Poodle, " Clever Dog,” ij, 

^ Poodle, French, 13. 

— Prindpal Varieties (efnHnued)^ 60— 

*62. 

— , English Mjjptifil^ Paittculars 60 ; 
Fi^re of, 01. * « 

Bull-dog, Origin and Particulan o( 

60^ 6x. ^ 


^ Water Spaniel, Description 0^ 76, 

, Setter, Particulars of, 76. 

, King Charles and Blenheim Spaniels; 

76. 

^ Retriever, Particulars of, 76. 

— , I’omter, Partioalars of, 76 ; Figure, 

^ Greyhound, History and Parucuiora 

oU 7 ( 5 , 77 ; Figure of, 76. 

, Houndb, History uid Particulars of, 77. 

— , Sheep-dogs, Desciiption of, 77. 

, Dalmatian or Carnage Dog, The, 77. 

, Tiaming of, 106—109. 

1 Newfoundland, Training of, Z06. 

, Sht»cp-dog, Training of, 106, 107. 

— — , Pointers, Training of, 107, 108. 

, Setter, Training of, 108. 

, Retriever, Training of, 108, 

, Spaniels, Training ol, 108. 

— , S]iortingDogs, Training of, 108, 109. 

f Scotch Collie, Figure 108. 

, Greyhounds Training for Coursing, 

109 

, Training for Performance, 109. 

— , Feeding and General Management — 
J.odging, 204; Figure of a JCennel, 205 ; 
Feeding, 204, 205 ; Waslung and 
General Treatment, 205. 

, Diseases of, 266, 267; Rearing of 

Pups 266. 

, Diseases of (continued ) — Affections of 

the Eyes Fils, Rabies or Hydrophobia, 
their Causes and Treatment, 30& 

— , Diseases of {conhnued) — Mange, 
Cankei of the Ear, &c., 358, 359. 

Dog’s Licence, 131. 

I)oiiiestic Comfort (Introduction)^ I. 
Domestic Medicine, see Medicine. 
Domestic Servants and their Duties, 102, 
103 ; Causes of Vexations and Disap- 
pointments, 102 ; Education as a Cor- 
rective, ib. ; High Wages as a Means to 
Frecure Efficient Service, Fallacy of, ib,; 
Extras, ib,; Beer Money, lA; Perqui- 
sites, lb,; Remnants of Food and Clothes, 
Disposal of, lb,; Rules lor Household 
Work, tb^; Followers, lA; Holidays, 
Going to Church, 103 ; Dress, lA; Caps 
and white Ajirons, i A 
DOMESriC SURGJiKY, SiC SURGERY. 

Door-locks, 15. 

Doors, Particulars of Making, with Figures, 
128. 

Dorset, Coast of, 134. 

Dove-tailing, 85, 86 ; Dove-tail Joint, 
Figure of, 85. 

Drainage — ^Construction of House Drahu^ 
Size of Drains, Fall, Traps, Ventilation 
of Drains, Inspection < 5 f Drains, Three 
Conditions with regard to, (with lllqs- 
trations,) 247-^250 
— - of Grass Lmid. jsat Gitaf land. 

of Roads, 93. ^ f % 

Drains 109. « * 

, see Drainarc^ 

Draughts, Stopping oC 31S. 

Drawers, Chests 0^ 157. m 

Drills^ i6. 

Drooping Plants, xijk ^ 

Drowning, Treatment of, III ; Flgiimm IM.' 
Duck^ KMping cd, 169 ; Bfdbd& * 
Dumpling; m Saiuau^ Dumphn^ • 
DnmpUngs, Light, Steamed, 2|. * w 
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Duraplinjirs, Light, Boiled, 17. • | 

Light, S%ice for, ^Matrimony Sauce. ! 
> Hard or Suffolk, 37. 

, Drop, Making of, 37* 

— , Suet (highly recommended), the 
Making of, 53* 54. 

— , Plum, How to Make, 54. ^ 

, Apple, the Making of, 55. 

Dusting, 323 . 

Dyeing, a Few Words about, 360, 361. 


Ea^ Chairs, Particulars and Prices of, 126 , 
T igure of, rA 

Ecoiiotny m the Household — Domestic and 
Sodal, I. 

Eel, Mayonnaise of, How to Make, 365 

Pie (Conger), 67, 

— - Roasted in the Ashes, 364, 365. 

Eels, Cooking of, 67. 

, Potted, 67 

• Collared, 67. 

— , Laigc Conger, Roasted, 6S. 

— — , Serving of, 256 
. 343- 

Stewed with Sorrel, 342. 

, 'I art-ir, Dressing, 365. 

Kgg Rills, Making of, 304. 

Fggs, 122. 

Electoral Rights, 230, 231. 

P-mplovcis, Duties of, to Servants, 13, 14, 
sa Cluracters 
Fndiip, 65, 14Q, 191 
Eppiiig S lusagcb, itf Sausages. 

Eruptions, I )iagnosis and 1 rcatment of, 70, 
7»- 

— - of the Soles of the Feet, 71. 

— , Discharging. Treatment of, 123. 
Evening Recreations— Streen-making, Al- 
bums, 129, 130 
Evcr{,reens, bo 
— , Dwarf Potted, 60 
Everton Toffy, How to Make, 334. 
Executors 91 
Expenditure, S€f Income 
Eye, Dust in the, Treatment of, 154, 155 
, Cold in the, &c., Causes and 1 rcat- 
ment, 252. , 

— , Sty m the, Causes and Treatment^ 

353. 


Fainting, Treatment of, iii. 

False or Nervous C loup, ser Croup. 

— Teeth, Tttth , 

Fann, Cottage (Int>odiutton), 2. 

Faaming, CoriAGfc. {Inifodueftm), 2 ; 
y Drainage, 25—27 {see Grass Land), 
Drainage, Levelling, Claying IVaty, 
Open, Porous, Gravelly, and Sandy 
Lands, Chalking and Marling, Liming, 
Fencing, Liquid Manure, Irngation, 
Warpiifg, 93, 94 ; Manuring of Grass 
Lands* Liquid Manure Cart, 152, on 
*the Grasses besL adapted for Meadow 
and • Pasturage, 153, 154 ; Grasses 
fSI T Cottage harm, 209; 
* ^Manures, 309 — *** » Housing Hay, 
Fencing, 276^ 277; Ictfcing (con^ 
ytso^ 301 ; Arable Husdiandry, 
Cottage Farm Buildings, 3pi ; Arable 
ttublbandiy {conUnued)^ 3^1^*329, 344, 

* 

I'eather Beds, 156; Particulaiu aid Prices 

• 386.* 

-jp-^Mata, How to Make, 368. • 


Feather Screens, Particulars of Making, 
with Illustrations, 289—291, 321, 322 
Feeding-bottles, li. 

Fencing— Stubbing out of Old or Super- 
fluous Hedges, 276, 277; Planting of 
Thom or Quick Hedges, with Figures, 
277 ; Young Hedges, Beech and Hom- 
bem Hedges, Thom Hedges (renewing 
or renovating oOi Subdivision Fences, 
300, 301 ; Figure, 301. 

Fcndeis, 126. 

, Velvet, Making of, 361 ; Figure, lA 

Ferns — Maidenhair, Hart's-tongue, Spleen- 
wort, lAdyhem, 113, 

Fever, Symptoms of, 41 
— , Scatkt, Vomitmg a Symptom of, 42. 
Fevers, Eruptive, 83, 215. 

— , Eruptive, Scarlet Fever or Scarlatina, 
Measles, Vaeeination, and SmaU-pox, 
186, 187. 

— , ReLpsing, Diagnosis, Symptoms and 
Tleatmeli^ 226 

^ T3rphoid, and Typhus, and Infantile 

Intermittent, 215, 216 
Flies and Rasps, Description of, 23. 
Pillisteis, 42 

Fine-herb Sauce, How to Make, 377 
F iiiger Plates, 126. 

Fire-irons, 126. 

Fires, Lighting,«35o 
1 ish, 67, 68 , Cookiqg of, 86, 87* 

— , Seasonable (Deecmhtr), ill. 

— Sefioonable (Januaiy), 148. 

— boiled, 167, 

, I lied, 167. 

, Broiled, 167. 

, Boilmg and Frying of, 171. 

, Scasonible (February), 235. 

, Carvmg of, 256 , higures, td, 

— — , Seasonable (March), 284. 

— , Rivrr — The Carp, higurc, 341 , Carp 
Stewed vihole, Stewed Tench, Boiled 
leneh, Pcich, Iht Manners MateloU, 
Bre im and Roach, Pike Boiled whole, 
Stuffing for Pike, Pike Biked whole, 

I cl Stewed with Sorrel, D B , 340 — 
343 » L*-! Roosted in the Ashes, Tartar j 
Sauce, Sauce Robert, Tutor Etls 01 I 
I ti la Jariare^ Mayonnaise of Lei, 

I Mayonnaise Sauce, Grey Mullet, Shnnm 
Sauce, Whitebait, Piguic of, 365, 366. 

^ , River, Boiling of, 322, 323. 

Sauce, see Sauce. 

— Soups, see Soups 

Flat Foot, Causes and Treatment, 20X , 
Figure of, tb 
Plesh, Loss of, 42. 

, Flour, see Bread. 

Pudding (Dr. Dobell’s), see Pudding 

Flower-garden, 109. 

Flowenng Plants, 65 

Food, Its Functions, Ac, see Chemistry, 
Household. ^ 

Food, Seasonable (December), iii ; 
(Jupuary), 14^* ; (February), 235 , 
(Mafch), 284. 

Forcemeat Balli Making of, 304 
Forfeits, Game of, 163, 164 , List of, foi 
a Gentleman, 202, 203 ; List of, for a 
Lady, 203. 

Forget-me-nat, 82. 

Foreign Boc'ics introduced in'o Vanous 
Parts of tie Body, 154. 

introduied into the Nose or Farf 

TreaXiwssa^ 155. • 

! in the Wmd-pipe, Particumrs and 

Treatment, 155 

I —^11 the«Gullet,M?3rt;iculftrs nnd Treat- 
ment, 155. 


Fore ion Bodies introduced (as Coins, Pins, 
jSiodles, Ac.) into the Stomach, Tier)* 
ment, 155, 

Folk, Diggmg, Uses of, 1375 Figure of, 136. 
, Small Weeding, Uses of, 137, Figure, 

Foul, Boiled, and Rice, 255. 

, 1 neil, Dressmg and Scrying of, 139, 

MO 

, Boiled, Dressmg and Serving of, 14a 

, Stewed with Ricc, Dressing andAuv- 

ing ot, 140 • 

Fowl houses, 15, 30—32, Construction of, 

31 , Figuie of, 32. 

Kun, 31, 32. • 

Powl», Keeping of, 30 — 32. 

— - , C ochiiis or Brahma 32. ' 

, Adult, Feeding and General Manage- 
ment of, 46 — 48 , Piguie of a Peetlmc- 
cU^li, 47 , Figure of Cover to ditto, 40; 
Pigurt of Dnnkmg-fountaiq, 48. 

, 95 . 96 

, Cochins, 95 

, Bi ihinis 95. 

, Doikikigs, 95 ; Figure of, 96. 

, (*aim, 95, 96. 

— , Hatching Nest, 121 ; Attention to 
Iggs and Hens bitting, tb. , P igure, 
137 , Number of Lggs to Set, 121 ; 

1 iiu of 1 latching, 122^ Cleanliness, 
tb , 1 gs, tb , PiofB, tb., P ceding of, 
tb,, ( (M, tb 

, C ochm China, White, Figure, lai. 

, I OSS of 1 eatheis, Causes of, 218. 

, Roup, C'nu>eb and Ticalment of, 218. • 

Dianh(x.a, Causes and Treatment of, 

21S 

, Soft Eggs, Causes of, 218 

, Insect Vermin, Causes and Cure of, 

21S 

, Cure for Disease, 219. 

Fraituies, Particulais of, 71, 72. 

1 1 lints, bfy, 66^ 

Prune (One Light), 66 , Figure, 65, 

T lant e, C uluury Art m, 5 

1 rancliibc, 230 

pj ml Iind, Piofessor, 163 

1 tc( vico, see bkin, Oiscoloiation of the. 

I icctl )m of C on science, 231 

of hptech, 231. 

F j eiich Pc \ii , see Bean. « 

lvt\ohitioii, 130 

i^olls, Making of, 234. ♦ 

Use of Bread, 5. 

Putters, 107 

, Apple, Parsnip, Peach, and Turnip 

P fitters 

I log, Dtvclopintnt of the. Figures, 6§. 
p log bit {IJ dtOLharts morsm-ranee\ 63, 

I iguie sb, * 

Fiost bice, Particulars and Treatment of, 

154 \ 

Piuit Tiees, Aged, Dicssmgof, 109. 

Piuits, Seasonaiile (D< eembci), ill. • 

, Seasonable (January), 14A 

, 5 ?^aaigiable (Pebruary), 235* 

Stasonfible (Maidi), 284. 

Frumenty, 150 

, How to Moke, 235. , 

Prying, 171 

1 uchsia, ft ; Propagation, CultittB^ and 
T laming ot tb , Figure fit 8x. 

Fuchsias, 66, 109, 

Fuck 5 ^ 

P umicnty, see Frumenty 
P URN 1 1 URB {Jntfodiicium)^ X { Gttmmi 
Remarks, 18. 

— , The General Funutore of the HooMb 

125—127. % 


i 


. • 
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■f Bedroom Ettmitove, 155 

> 57 - 

-^p—» General ' Particulan ol^ 183-*- 185 ; 
Eiguresof, £84, 185, 

— Bedroom Furniture, Foil Description 
of Bedsteads, Four-post Bedsteads, and 
other Bedroom Furniture, with Illus- 
trations. 2d%-—^24lS, 

Bedroom Furniture^ 2S5, 28& 

-A— > The Be4room, 346, 347. 

^ Hiring of, 312, 313. 

— Brokers’, 362. 

^ Polish for, Making o( 23a 


G. 

Gall-stonet, Symptoms, Treatment, &c., 
SSI- 

Game, Seasonable (December), 111, 

(J^naiy), 148. 

— — (February), 235. 

■ (Marcb), 284. 

Games—Impromptn Romance, 251. 
Garden, The (Introduction^ 2. 

Advant^s of, 4. 

— — , Small Suburban, 58— 60; Primary 
Operations, 58; Laying out of, 58, 59; 
Figures of Designs for, 59 ; Formation 
of Garden^Paths, 59; Borders or £dg- 
^ ing. 59. 6a 

Gardens, Small, the Cultivation of, 65, 66. 

Sma^, I.aying out of, 65 ; Figure, 16, 
— , Laying out of, 109 ; Figure, lA 
Garden, Sm^ Rotation Cropping of, 138, 
X39. 

— f Operations for January, 138, 

— — for February, 138- 
• for March, 138. 


ch, nS. 
- for April, 13S. 


ril, 138. 

for May, 138, 139. 

for June, 139. 

— — for July, 149. , 

— ^ — for August, 174. 

— for September, 174* 

for October, 174, 175. 

— for November, 190, 

for December, 65, 66 ; Calendar 
for December, 109, no. 

— t-, see Vegetable Garden. 

, Profit on [Correspondent], 106. 
Gardening, Home, 20; Town^Conditions 
,Sf, lA; Selection of Plants, ih.; Cleanli- 
ness, 1^. ; The Soil, and How to Im- 
prove it, 20, 21 ; Aspect of the Ground, 
21 ; Walls and Fences, /A; Laying out 
the Garden, /A; Succession of Plants, 
flhy The Small Suburban Garden— 
Formation of Garden Paths, Gardening 
OperatioVis for November, 58—60; The 
Cultivation of Small Gardens, Gar- 
dening Operations for December, 65, 
W ; Gardening Calendar for De* 
cember, 109, iio; The Tool -house, 
Rotation Cropping of a Small Garden, 
131^139 ; Tile Tool-houserV<*^^>''^^)> 
1$, 149; Rotation Cropping of a 
Small Garden {ewtinued), 149 * 174 * > 75 > 
190, 191 ; Tile Vegetable Garden, 223, 

, 224« 239* 340# 346, 247^ Rotation 
Cropping {eesttinum ) — Operations for 
Decemberi 271 ; Tlie Vegetable 
Garden, 377, 387. 288, 330, 331, 

^ 355.356* 

WiNl!***^ {Inirodu£thn)t 2; The 
Window Garden, 43 — ^45; Pots, Zinc 
Boxes, Drainage of Boxes and Pots, 
Soil, &C., 44 ; Seedlings, 44, 45 ; 
Hanglngk^basketo, 45; Figures of, 44; 
s 


The Window Garden, 81, 82, 113, 
114; Figure of Small Gmen-house, 
without Heating Apparatus, 113; 
Figure of ditto, with Heating Ap- 
paratus, ih,i Ferns, ib. ; Draping 
Plants, lA ; Bell-glasses, &c., ik. 

Garden Frame, 114. < 

— ■ Furniture and Deeorations — 
Garden Chairs, Seats, and Tables, 
1 'ools for Constructing and the Con- 
struction of, Varnishing, dec., witli II* 
lustrations, 372, 37^ 

Gas, General Remarks, 250; the Iron 
^rvice-pipes, Horizontal Pipes, Pen- 
dants, Brackets, Chandelier — ^its Watcr- 
ebamber, &c.. Ventilation, Burners, 
Regulators, &c., with Illustrations, 273, 
274 ; for Heating Purx>oses, 299, 30a 

Implosions, 15. 

Gas-meters, 300. 

Gases, Foul, Suspended Animation from. 
Treatment of, 112. 

Gfiteau (French Country Cake), Making 
and Use of, 37. 

Gauge, Common Marking, Description 
and Use of, 24 ; Figure of, 23. 

, Cutting, 24. 

— Mortice, Description and Figure of, 24. 
Gees^, Breeds of, 169, ;7o; Setting of, 
170, Goslings, lA; ^Feeding of, lA; 
Fattening of fA 
George III., a Statute of, 14. 

Geraniums, Scarlet, 8t, 82. 

, 82, Propagation and Culture of, #A 

, Fancy or Dwarf, Culture of, 82. 

Germany, North, 6. 

Gherkins, Pickled, see Pickled. 

Gimlets and Augers Description and 
Figures of, 23. 

Gingerbread, Making and Baking of, 27. 

^ Mrs. Smith’s, Making of, 27, 

I Qnger Drops, Recipe for Making, 29 1. 
J/Glass, Washing of, 222, 306. 

|/Glue, see Liquid Glue. 

Godfrey’s Cordial, Particulars of, 284. 

Gold, Cleansing of, 284. 

Gold and Silver Marks (generally), 
180; Hall Mark, ib.; Duty Mark, #A; 
Standard Mark, ib*; Makers Mark, ib.; 
Date Mark, ib. 

, The Qualities and Values or. 

With Tables, 279, 2S0. 

Golden Carp, see Carp. 

Goose, 150. 

, Roast, Coloured Plate, 193. 

, Carving of, 197 ; Figure of, lA 

Gooseberries, 65. 

Gooseberry Jam (Ripe), Directions for 
Making, 220. 

Trees, 109, 

Goslings, see Geese. 

Governesses, see Clerks. 

Gouges, l6 ; Sharpening of, lA 
Grasses best Adapted for Meadow and 
Pasture, 153, 154; Figures of, 142,153. 

Adapted for a Cottage Fann,‘ 209. 

Grasa Land, 25, 26 ; Drainage of, 25—27 ; 
Figures of the Four of Draining, 
ib.; Drainage Pipes, 26, 27 ; (Fibres 
of, 25) ; Tapping, 26 ; Draining Springs, 
ib. 

, General Maw^ement ai( 152, 

, Renovating of 2tl, 

Srates, Cleaning of, 222. 

Qravies, 171. ,, 

Grease, to Erase Stains of, 190. 

, see Carpets. 

Greengage and Pluin^^om, Dircctioijs for 
M^ing, 221. ' 


Greenhouses, 13. 

, Miniature, Figures ot 113, 114. 

Greens, Winter, 272. • 

Gregory’s Powder, Making of, 23a 
Grey Mullet, see Mullet 
Greyness, Treatment, &C., of, 367, 368L 
Gridiron, Figure of, ^ 5. 

Gruel, Making of, 28^^ 

Gudgeon, llie, 69. 

Guinea-fowl, Directions for Keeping and 
Rearing, 218. • 

Gums, Lancing of, 1 72 ; Figure of, 173 ; 
Figure of Lancet, 173. 

and Teeth, Particulars of, 172; 

Figure of, 173. 

Gunpowder Accidents, Particulars and 
Treatment of, 154. 

Gun-shot Injuries, I’articulars and Treat- 
ment of, 154. 

Gutta-percha for Mending Shoes, 
214. 

IL 

Hemorrhage, 9, 10. 

Hair, The, and its Management, with 
Figures, 241, 242, 274, 275 ; Washing, 
275 ; Brushing, ib, ; Cutting, ib, ; 
Curling, ib.; Pomades, 275, 276; 
Recipes for Making, 276 ; Disorders of, 
and their Treatment; Hair- washes 
(Recipes, how to m^e) ; Hair in 
Unusual Situations, or Superfluous 
Hair (Depilatories, how to make) ; 
Cliang[es in the Colour of the Hair, 
including Blanching and Grejmess, 
366—368 ; Disorders of, and their 
Treatment {contint/ed)^ 379, 380 ; 

Thinning and Loss of, 3S0. 

Hair-dyes, 379, 380. 

Hair- washes, Recipes for Malcing, 366. 
Ilalf-rip-saw, 43. 

Hall or Passage Funiiture, &c., 125* 

I lam, Carving of, 143 ; P'igure of, 144 ; 
Coloured Plate, 193 ; Particulars for 
Marketing, 336. 

Hammer, Otdinary Claw, Figure of, 24. 

, Tang, Figure of, 24. 

, Smith’s Cliipping, Figure of, 24. 

for the Garden, Description of, 137. 

jpflanimcrs^d Mallets, 24. 

Hand-saws, Plain, 43. 

Hanging, Treatment of, 112. 

Hdngiug-basket, 113; Plants for, lA 
IJare, How to Carve, 79 ; Figure, 8a 
Haricot Mutton, Directions, 104. 

Hay-bam, 211. 

Hay Harvest, Particulars, 2 if. 

, Tiousibg of ; Stack Stands ; Dutch 

Hay Bams (Figure of, 277), The 
Modem English Hay-bam, 276. 

Stack and Rick-cloth, Figure of, 209. * 

Hayes’ “ Arctic Boat Journey," ix. 

Health, Board of, 163. • 

Heat, Artificiali for I’iants, ue Plants. 
Heaths, Culture of, 81. 

Hedges, see Fcncingi 
Heliotropes, 113. 

Hens, see Fowls. * 

Hermit, 133. \ 

Hernia, .rcr Rupture. ' * 

Herrings, Fresh, Broiled, Directions, 87.' 
, Siamese, Broiled 'as Twins,,, Direc- 
tions, 87. 4 

, Red, 'directions for Dressing, 85. 

.Pickled (French wayh Direcsians^ 

86, 87, 

, Serving of, 256. * 

Hindomij^ S. Vj . 
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Hip Disease, Particulars 202. * 

Hoe, 137; figures of, 136, » 

9 Dutch, Uses of, 148; Figure of, 
149. M 

— > Drill, Uses of, 148 ; Figure of, 149. 

Hollows, 42. 

Home Comforts, Some Cheap* —1 
Stopping Draughts, Mats, 312. 

Honeysuckle, 113. 

Ho^ing'cough, its Sjrmptoms, various 
Forms, Cbmplications, KtTccts, and 
Treatment, 226, 227. 

Horse, Thf*.— Introduction, 295 ; Of the 
DiHcrent Breeds of Horses, ti. ; The 
Horse in Scripture, lA ; Of Eastern 
Brceds--rThe Arabian, 295, 296 ; The 
Persian Horse, 296 ; the 'I'urkoman, 
lA; India — Native Breeds, lA ; Portrait 
of “ Varna,” a high-bred Arab, /A 
Portrait of the Head and Neck of the, 
Godolphin Arabian, 297; Western 
Breeds (The Barb)’-- Egyptian Horses, 
296 ; South and N orth American 
Horses, 297 ; European Horses — The 
Flemisii, 297, 298 j The Norman 
Horse, 298; The Hanoverian Horses, 
ib, ; The Spanish Jennet, id. ; The 
British Horse, /A ; The Scotch Gal- 
loway, I A ; The Shetland, or Sheltie, 
lA; The New Forest Pony, the 
Exmoor or Devonshire Pony, fA ; The 
Welshman, 298, 299 ; English Horses 
— Tlie Cart Horse, Lincolnshire and 
Clydesdale (London Dray Horse) ; 
Lighter Horses and their Adaptability 
to our Pursuits — Race-horse High-class 
Hunter, Poor Mari’s Hunter, Hack, 
Harness Horse, Charger, Farmer’s 
Horse, 325 ; Structure of the Horse— 
Head, Neck, Shoulders, Chest, &c., 
Back, Hind-quarters, Fore Legs, Fool, 
Hind Legs, Height, Colour, and Age, 
325 — 327 ; Breeding and Breaking-— 
Sire and Dam, Ileicclitary Ailments, 
Of Age, Management, Handling, Feed- 
ing, Breaking to Saddle, Lounging 
(Figure of Colt prepared for), Breaking 
to Harness, 374 — 376. 

Horse-radish, 109. 

House, The, as a Building, a Possessi(m,^ 
and a Home {Jntrodiuiion\ 1 ; Buildings 
or Improvement of, /A 

, Ways and Means, 2 ; As Determinpig 

the Respectability, Class, Credit, or 
Means of the Occupier, tb,; Ways and 
Means {continued)^ 38, 39 ; Life Assur- 
ance, 134—136 ; Water Supply, 162, 
163; Life Assurance {fontinuiid)^ 179, 
180, 198—200; Drainage, 247—250; 
Water Supply {fontinued\ 257, 258, 
317. 3 * 8 , 3 S>. 35 *- 

House, Inmates of the. — Law of Ma.sler 
(or Mistress) and Seivant, 13, 14. 

. — ■ , Legal {^Introduc- 
tion)^ 2 ; Parent and Child, 35, 36 ; 
Law of Will-making, 90, 91 ; Rates 
andTaLxes, 130—132, 206, 207 ; Rights 
’ •of Citizenship, ay, 231. 

^ -f jr — , Domestic {Intro- 

dueJiort^ ^ domestic Servants and 
^tneir Duties, 102, 103 ; the General 
Servant, 147, 148 ; the CooKJ 170 — 172 ; 
the Housemaid, 221 — 223 ; the Parlour- 
maid 268, 26*^ ; the Pa^ or Occa- 
• . sIbnA Boy, 305, 306; thelMyVnuid, 

How^ohi, os an Institution {/nttMuction\ 

* M Economy in, Management in 
• mttt ib. ; Expenditure in, 2. « 


Household, Out-of-door Departments of, 
Introduction^ 2. 

Household Guide, The, Introduction^ i. 
Householders, Compound, Particulars of, 
RIsumi of Act 32 A 33 Viet, cap. 41, 
ao6, 207, 

House-hunting, Directions for Judiciou.s 
Selection of a House, 99 — 101. 
j Housekeeping, &c., 2, 3, 38. 

^louscmaid, The, General Particulars and 
Duties of, Sweeping and Dusting, Dust- 
ing, Scrubbing, Cleaning of Grates, 
Brass and Copper, Ormolu, Lacquered 
Work, Marble, Washing of Glass, 
cleaning of Oil-doth, Paint, Paper-.* 
hangings, Stone Staircases, 221—223. 
Housemaid’s Knee, Description and Treat- 
ment of, 202 ; Figure of, 201. 

; I Ilo^xc-tax, or Duty, Particulars of, 130, 

; Table showing, 132. 

^^lyacinths, 60; Cultivation of, 81, 82; Figure 
of Ornamental Box, i A ; Cultivation of, 
191 ; Potting of^ sA; in Glasses, ib, < 
Hydropult, The, 368. 

Hyiiosulphite of Soda, a Hint for the 
Laundry, 299. 

1 . 

Income of 1 per week [Correspondent], 
Table of Expenditure, 106, 

, ,£“150 per annum, Expenditure of, 

38, 39 ; Tables, Yearly and Weekly, 38. 
— — {tntf^uction)^ I ; Surplus, ib. 

— L- Tables “ for Expenditure, Yearly, 
Weekly, Daily, and Monthly — Zioo 
per Annum, 3. 

, /200 per Annum, 3. 

» per Annum, 3. 

* per Annum, 3. 

' per Annum, 3. 

, /,'iSo per Annum (Future Article), 3. 

Income Table, Wages and Income 
Table. 

I — ^ Tax, 130 ; Particulars of, 131. 

I Ipdian Pink, 82. 

yfriilia-nibber Varnish for Boots, Making 
of, 23a 

Inkiiicy, Food in, 270, 271 ; the Period of 
Weaning, ib. ; Feeding-bottles, lA 
Infants, see Babies. 

I Infants, Clothing for, 33 — 35, 88—90 ; see 
Baby's ; Exercise not Desirable for, 
242 ; Red Gum, Red Gown or Tooth 
Rash, Particulars of and Remedies for, 
70 ; Sleeping of, 142, 143 ; Beildirg, 
and Arrangement of the Bed, 143. 
Inflammation, Symptoms of, 41. 

.Ink, to Erase Stains of, 19a 

, Red, Making of, 230. 

, Violet, Making of, 23a 

, Black, Making of, 230. 

, Solid, Recipe for, 284. 

Inlaying, 223. « 

Insurance, Life and Fire, Advantages of, 
&c^ J9- 

, see Assurance. 

Policies, Table of Duties Chaigeable 

upon, 207. 

Intestacy, Administration, 91. 

Intoxication, Treatment, of, 112. 

Iry Pipe-S How to Preserve, 255. 

Itch, The, Diagnosis and Treatment, &c., 
158 ; Figure of the Itch In-iect, ib: 


Jaundice, Particular, Camei, and Treat- 
^ ment, 350, 351. 

jelly, see Apple Currant Jelly, 

Orange Ac ' * ' 

John Dor 
Johnson, 

Joints, 78; Figure of a Cross-joint, 77, 
84-^6 ; Figures, 85 ; see Dovetailing. • 
Jonquils, Cultivation of, 81. 


Orange Apple JeUy. 
n Dor^ How to Cfarve^ 256. 
nson, Dr., 13a ^ 


Jami^p^Ltkinaj: of, , 
heads of Sorts. 


j. 

ji^dnder the respective 


K. 

Kale, Particulars of the Many Sorts, 3781 

‘ 379. 

Keyhole-saw, 43. , 

Kidderminster Carpets, 126, 

Kidney Beans, 149, 174. 

Kitchen Garden, see Vegetable Garden. 

Range, 5 ; Figure of, 4. 

Requisites, 19, 232 — 234 ; Figures of^ 

232. 233. 

Ranges, 19, 2a 

Cupboards, 19. 

Furniture, 20. 

Knife-clcaning, 306 ; Figures, 305, 308, 
Knock Knees, Treatment, &c., of, 202. 


Lace, see Point Lace. 

Lacquered Work, Cleaning of, 222. 

l..addcr, Uses of, 137 ; Figure of, lA * 

Lady’.S'maid, The, Duties of, &c., 363^ 

364 - 

Lamb, Partiailars for Marketing, 336 ; 
Figure, ib. 

, Fore-quarter of, Coloured Plate, 193;. 

Carving of, 198 ; Figure of, 197. 

Lamp-trimming, 306. 

Larch, Description and Uses of, 78. 

Launciry, a llii^ for the, 299. 

Lawn, 109. 

Le.ad, Hints for the Household Uses of, 362, 

Leather Woik, 39 — ^41 ; Its Introduc- 
tion intQ England, 39 ; Materials and 
Instruments for, lA; Figure of a 
Vcincr, 40 ; the Making of Leaves, 
39, 40 ; the Making of Stems, 40 ; 
the Making of Berries, Grap%, Acorns, 
Filberts, &c., 40, 41 ; Branches, 41 ; 
Patterns for the Ivy and a Fern 
Frond, 41 ; Figures, 40 ; Oak Leaf, 
Figure of, 41 ; Stains and Varnishes, 
Mode of Using, &c., 41 ; Recipe for 
Preserving l^ves, 41 ; Making of 
Flowers or Fruit, 57; Camellias,* f Ay 
Figure.s of, ib. ; DaMias, ^'A; Figure 
of, lb. ; White Lilies, ib.; Figure, $b. r 
Hops, ib.; Figure, lA; in Constructing 
Fruit, 57, 58 ; How to Constnibt a 
I’each, ib. ; Cherries, 58; Walnuts, lAy , 
rillK-rts, lAy Figure, 57; Currants, 58; 
Strawberries, 3 f. ; Raspberries and 
Mulherrtni^ ib. ; Wheat, ib.; Howto 
Make Leather Figures, ib.; How to 
Make Beehives, t'A; Frames for Pic- 
tures and Mirrors, Brackets, Book- 
stands, &c., ib. 

Legacy and Succession Duty, Table, 207. 

Lemon Drops, Recipe for Making, 291. 

LErrER-WRITERS, lll/JfS TO, TO j How 
to Address, &a, iol?*^07, ifoS ; The 
Title of ** Esquire,” Headi^ and Con- 
cluding of letters, 235 ; Tne General 
Prim:iple for Addressing Persona 
of Distinction, bearing Academical 
Honours, &:c., 267, 268 ; Tfile Directiqg 
# 


I 
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or Addimi]^ of Ldtets, British, 
C<toiiaU or ^5. 

tettoM, 6s, 100, 139, t4^, 191, 27a. 

' Levels 50 ; m Si^nt-levoL' 

Lice, or Pedicall, Treatment ot ijS, 159* 
Life Assurance, Full Particiilirs bf^ 74, 75 ; 

Principle of, 74; Credit Of, id.; Selec- 
* tion of an Office, 75 ; Bonutfis, id, ; 
^ l^oans, id , ; Particulars of, 134 — 136 ; 
Bq^useS,. 135, 136; Generally, 179; 
^ Publication of Accounts, id. ; Expendi- 
' ture, x8o ; Amalgamations, id, ; 
Caution in the Acceptance of Risks, 
id, ; 8afe Investment, id , ; Careful 
Mansgement, id, ; Special Uses and 
^Appliances of, 19S, Endowments 
to Children and Life Annuities, 199 ; 
Government Annuities, id,; Bcqueath- 
y/ing of Policies, id,; Mortgaging of 
y Policies, '200. 

'^Llly of the Valley, 82. 

Lime*wash, Making of, 223. . 

Limpet, 132. 

— — Shell, Acorn Barnacles on. Figure, 
133 - 

Limpets, Dressing of, 14a 
liquids, How to Keep Warm, 299. 
^^iquid Glue and Cement, How to Make 
203, 223. 

Liquid Manufe, see Manure. 

Liver, Complaints of the, see Biliousness 
Liver and Bacon, Fried, 119, 120. 

Liver, see Calfi^ Sheep’s, 
r liver Sauce, m Sauce. 

Loach, The, recommended, 69 j Figure 
of, id. 

Loaf, see Bread. 

Lobelia, 82, 113, 114. 

Lobster Sauce, 324, 

Locks and Door Fittings, Particulars of, 
* 213, 214 ; Figures, 2x3. 

Loogkrs, Advice to, 211 — ^2x3. 

Loin of Pork, see Pork. • 

Looking-glass, Re-dec6rating of the Frame, 
377 - 


M. 

Macaroni Pudding, Directions for Making, 
234. ^ 

Mackerel, Plain Boiled, with Fennel Sauce, 

68 . 

^ Plain Broiled, How to Dress, 86. 

— , Potted, Directions, 86. 

— , Coloured Plate, 193. 

— How to Carve, 256. 

Mafic Bottles, The, 192* 

Musia (a gwe), X27. 

Mahogany, Particulars and Uses of, 78 
Malkts, see Hammers. 

Management, {Introduction)^ X. 

< Mantd-shelves, Making of Velvet Hang- 
ings for, &c., with Illustrations, 361. 
'^Manure, 169, 2a6, 247. 

- — { Farm **•** 

- If Liqui , , , - w . 

— — , Liquid, Tanks, 328 ; Figure of a 
Portable Pump, /A 

— , Composts, Farm-yard Manure, Farm 
Sewage, Manure Pits, Dry-earth Com- 
and Sewage Tax^ combined, Top- 
V' dresnngs, I^ld Manuiing, 209— 21X. 

' ManuriiS, yjjp 174. 

Maiide, Clemung 222. 

— Polish for, Making of, 23a 
Mariner’s Matelote, The,, 341. 
MAitKETiifQ^ 261 i Mutton, Lamb, Pork, 
Bacon,' Plas^ Venison, 336^ 


Farm-yar^ 327. 

aid, Carts and Barrows, 152, 327. 


Marquetry, Farticulazs, 223. 

Marrow, 103. 

Master (or Mistress) and Servant, 13, X4, 
see Employers;. Character^ Respon- 
sibility and Non-responsibility for Acts 
of Servants, 14. 

Mats, 312 ; Figures, id. ; 368. ^ 

, see Feather Mats. 

Matelote, see Marinei^s Matelote* 

Matrimony Sauce, 27. 

Mattresses, Stuffing ^of, 263 ; Particulars 
and Figure, 285. 

Mayonnaise Sauce, How to Make, 365. 

of Eel, jrrEeL 

Meadow, Grasses best Adapted for, X53, 
154. 

Meadows, 209; Top-dressings, 2X0; Liquid 
Manuring, 210, 211. 

Measles, Diagnosis, 186, 187 ; Treatment, 
187. 

Measures, Tables of, X6a 
Meat, 171. 

— see Boiling of Meat. 

— , Seasonable (December), XIX. 

f Seasonable (January), 148. 

, Seasonable (February), 235. 

— , Seasonable (March), 284. 

Mechanic, the Household. — Intro- 
(luctiou, The Tool-chest, 14 — 16; 
The Tool-chest, 23, 24, 42, 43, 49— 
51; Woods used in Household Car- 
pentry, 77, 78; Joints, 84 — 86; The 
Carpenter’s Bench, 10 1 ; Doors, 128 ; 
Windows, 140 — 142; Blinds, 175, 176; 
Bell -hanging, 180, 181; Curtains, 208; 
Locks and Door Fittings, 213, 214; 
Gas, 250, 273, 299, 300; Garden Fur- 
niture and Decorations, 372, 373. 
Medallions, 353, 354, 

Medical Men, 7. 

Medicine, Domestic {Introduction^ 2;J 
General Remarks, 7, 8, 41, 42 ; Symp- 
toms Justifying to Send for the Doctor, 
41 ; Diseases Incidental to Children — 
Convulsions, Diarrhoea, 83, 84; Teeth- 
ing, Bronchitis and Diseases of the 
Breathing Apparatus, Croup and Ner- 
vous ('roup, False or Nervous Croup 
(Child-crowing), XI4, li?; Eruptive 
Fevers, 186, 187, 215; IVphoid ond^ 
Typhus, and Infantile Intermittent^ 
Fevers, 215, 216; Relapsing » Fever, 
Hooping Cough, Mumps, 226, 227; 
Chicken Pox, 271; Worms, Abscess, 
Ague, 302, 303; Apoplexy, Asthma, 
318, 319; Biliousness and Bilious 

Attacks, 334, 335 ; Biliousness or 
Bilious Disorders, Including Jaundice^* 
350. 35 * ; Bronchitis, 359, 360, 

Melted Butter, Making of, 32^ 
Mesenibryanthemum, 82. 

I -y — , Trailing, 1 1 3. 

Messenger, 'Phe (a ^me),f 127. 
sLMignouette, Directions for Culture, 8x, 
82, 114. , < 

Mince Meat, for Mince Pies, Making o( 
166. 

y Old-fashioned, Making 167. 

^ or Bacon Pudding, Making of, 28. 

Roll, 28. 

Mince Pies, Particulars of, 15 x. t 

, Making of, 167, see Mince Meat 

, l.emon, Making of, 234. 

, Egg, Making of, 234- 

Minnow, Highly Recoiximen^.ed, Par- 
ticufars of, 69. 

, Disease of, 60. 

Mimulus, 82. 113. * S, 

Mock Lobster Sauce, 324. 


Mock Turtle Soup, see Soup. 

Modelling in Clay for Amuteurs-^eneral 
Remarks, Material, Tools, die Ficst 
Lesson (with Figures)^3iS-— 317 ; De- 
corative Modelling i a Bracket, a Vase 
- (with Illustrations), 345, 346 ; a Me- 
dallion (Illustration), a Bust (Illus- 
trations), 353, 354. 

Moles and Modiers’ Marks, Particulan and 
Treatment o^ 124. 

Mo.ss, 82. * 

Mother and Baby, 10; when about to 
become a Motlier, id,; Numing, id,/ 
Early Rising frdkn Childbed, id. ; 
Diet, id, 

and Child, 36. 

Mothers’ Marks, see Moles. 

Moths, 190. 

Moulding, Paste for Making ofy 230. 
Mouldings, 42. 

Muffins, Making of, &c,, 28. 

Mullet, Grey, Particulars and Dressing 

of> 365- 

Mumps, Particulars of and Treatment, 227. 
Mushroom, Broiled, Dressing of, 195. 

, Stewed, Dressing and Serving of, 195. 

Catclmp, Making of, 195. 

Toast, Making of, 195. 

, Pickled, Making and Keeping of, 195. 

Mushrooms and Pickles, 195, 196. 

Musk, Directions for Culture, 81, 82. 
Mussels, 134. 

and Rice (an Algerian Recipe), Dress- 
ing and Serving of, 140, 

, Hustled, Dressing and Serving of, 140. 

I — Pickled, Pickling of, &c., 140. 

Various Modes of Dressing, 181. 
r^tiistard Sauce, Making of, 324. 

Mutton, Leg of, 7; Carving of, id,; 
Figures of, id, 

, Cold, Serving of, 7, 

, Particulars for Marketing, 336 ; 

Figure, id, 

, Haricot, see Haricot. 

, Neck of, Carving of, 143 ; Figure, 

144. 

, Ixiin of, Carving of, 143. 

, Saddle of, Coloured Plate, 193. 

Carving of, 198 ; Figure of, 197. 

Myrtle, Culture of, 81. 


N. 

Nails, Common forms of, widi Names, 51 ; 
Figures of, id. 

Narcissus, Cultivation of, 8x. -/ 

Nasturtium, 1 13. V 

— , Pickled, see Pickled. 

Navel, Started, Treatment, 286, 287- r 
Neat’s Foot or Cow Heel, Uses of, X20. 

, witli Parsley Sauce, Cooking lud 

Serving of, X20. 

Nectarine, 109. 

Nemophila. 60, 82, 1x3. 

Nervous Croup, AarFolse Croup. 
Nettle-rash, Diagnosir and Treatment, 158. 
Newt, the Common, of, 6 «'. 

Nipples, Sore or Chappecl,. /..atLea, and 
Treatment, 157, 158, 253 v t. 

Nitrates, 1^3. ,, 

Nose, Bleeding from the^ Treatment of, 52. 
Nursery^i^ect of, 1 10 ; Part of t^e Houses 
id.; FiriXiture, id,; Walls, id,/ B^ding^* 
Fittings, id.; Pictures, A; Obpet, 
id, ; Stove, Fender^ 110;^ Ventilf* 

tion, III. ' ^ 

Nurses, ca ^ •- 


/ 

; Croup. 
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« • O. 

Oak, FarticuIaA and Uses of, 78. 

Oatmeal Poriidse, Making 234. 
Obedient Ball, The, X92, 

Oil-doth, 125 ; Cleaning of, 222. 

Old Woman's Tooth (for entting out 
grooves across the grain), Figure of, 
42. 

Omelettes, Sweet, 167. 

Onions, 4, 65, 138 ; Thinning ol^ 139, 174. 
— , Pickle^J, Pickling of, 196. 

, Stewed, iSa.* 

Opodeldoc, Becipe, 23a 
Orange .^ple Jelly, Making, 220. 

Ormolu, Cleaning of, 222. 

Ornaments, Table and Other, How to 
Make, with IJlustratiotis, 313. 
Ottomans, How to Construct, Cover, &c., 
378 ; Figure, id. 

Ox'tail Sou]>, see Soup. 

Oxidised Silver, see Silver. 

Oysters, Stewed, Dressing of, 182. 


Page, The, or Occasional Boy, His Du- 
ties, Dress, Cinder-sifting, Boot-clean- 
ing (Figure), Knife-cleaning (Figures), 
PJatc-cleaning, Window-cleaning, Trim- 
ming Lamps, Washing Glass, Brushing 
Clothes, 305. 306, 350. 

Pagiirus Benihardus, 133. 

Paint, Cleaning of, 222, 223. 

— French, Recipe for, 284. 

— — - for Out -door work, 284. 

Pancakes, Particulars of, 66, 67, 167. 

, Apple, Making of, 67. 

Panel-.saw, 43. • 

Pansies, 109, 

Paper Flower Making (generally), 193, 
194 ; To Make the Cement, 194 ; To 
Make a Cabbage Rose, &c., 194, 193 ; 
Making the Stamens and Pistils, 
Calyxes, The Azalea and Rhododen- 
dron, A Half-blown Rosebud, Carna- 
tion, Primrose, with Illustrations, 264 
—266. * % 

Paper-hangings, Cleaning of, 223, « 

Parent and Child, Relations between, 35 ; 
I.,egal Duties of Parents, id, ; Eduction 
of C:hildren, 35, 36 ; Power of Parents 
over Children, 36. 

Parishes, Persons Chargeable to, 206. 
Parkmr-maid, The, her Dudes, Directions 
Regarding Answering the Door, Wail- 1 
ing at Table, the Serving of Meals, ' 
Wne, &C.. 2^ 269. 

Parochial Rates, Particulars of, 131. 
Paruoet^, Description, 223. 

Taasley Sauce, see Sauce. 

Parsnips, Sowing of, 13$ ; Thinning of, 138, 
i74» I75» *91- 

Parsnip *FnUer8, An^ican, How to Make, 

• . 67. 

Partrit^es, Carving of, 144 ; Figure, id, 
Pa«tu«M Glhsfts best AdapM for, 153, 

• 154. • 

PtfStures, 209. • 

WATCHWOtLK^Tnfr»autiiMt with Illustra- 
tions, 337 ; ’Elemeiitur«*-^oimterpanes 
nn Patchwork,' 337, 338L % • 

PMEch, 109. . ^ 

— Fritters, 67. • • 

* Peacocks, isa 

* 


Peas, Early, 109 ; Sowing of, 138 ; Stick- 
ing of, 138, 149 ; Cooking of, 1S2, 272. 
Pea-soup, see Soup. 

Pediculi, see Lice. 

Pelargoniums, see Geraniums. 

Peppermint Drops, Recipe for Making, 

291- # 

Perch, How to Cook, 67 ; Boiled, Fried, 
&C., 341. 

Perennials, 82. 

Periwinkle, 132. 

Periwinkles, Dressing and Serving of, 140. 
Perpetual Paste, Making of, 203. 

Peiunias, 113. 

Pheasant, Carving of, I44 ; Figure of, id. 
Pick-axe, Uses of, 137 ; Figure of, 136. 
Pickled Beet-root, jat Picklt^ Cucumlicrs. 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Beet- 
root, Preparation, Pickling, and Keep- 
ing of, 219. 

Gherkins, Particulars of Pickling, 

&c., 219. 

Nasturtium Buds and Seeds, Descrip- 
tion and Pickling of, 219. 

Onions, Walnuts, &c., see under their 

Respective Names. 

Samphire, Particulars and Pickling 

of, 219. 

Tuniat'^es, see Pickled Cucumbers. 

Pickle-jars and Bottles, Wax for Sealing, 
195, 196. 

Pickles, 219. 

—» — , see Mushrooms. 

Pige^ons, How to Carve, 256. 

Pie-crii.st, Good Common, Making of, 

54. 55- 

Pigs, Keeping of, Profit on, &c. [Cor- 
respondent], 106. 

Pigs* F eet, Dressing of, 1 19. 

Fiy, Directions for Dre.<;sing, 104. 

I/ivcr, Directions for Dre.'wing, 104. 

■ Head, Boiled with Vegetables, Direc- 
tions, 104. 

Pike, Small. IIow to Cook, 67. 

, Boiled Whole, 341. 

, Stuffing for, 342. 

— , Baked Whole, 342. 

, Serving of, 256. 

Pilchards, Serving of, 256. 

Piles, Treatment of, 287. 

f see Bleeding Piles. 

Pilhjw-cases, 346. 

Pimples and Rashes of the Face, Particu- 
lars of, and Cures for, 70. 

Pin-bit, Figure and Description of, 16. 

Pin -vices, 51 ; Figure of, id.; Prices of, 
id. 

Pincers, Ordinary, Figure of, 24. 

and Pliers, 24. 

Pine, J Particulars and Uses of, 78. 

Pines, 109. 

Pinks, 109. 

Pippins, Dried Normandy, Directions and 
Serving of, 220, 

Pltclff^rk, Uses of, 149 ; Figure of, id. 
Pit-saw, 43. 

Pits, 65, 66. 

Plaice, How to Carve, 256. 

Plane, Ordinary (or Jack), Construction of, 
24 ; Figure of a Section, id, ; Figure of 
• Double Iron, id, 

f Smoothing, 24. 

, Tiyrng, *4. 

f Toothing (for Mahogany), 42. • 

^ Bdkding, *^. ^ ♦ 

— , Rebating, see Fillistem. * 

— — — , Match, 42. 4^ • 

->-4L.^Cotflpass, 42. 

— Spokeihave* 


Plane, Principle in, 42. " - y*.- 

Plane-irons, Sharpening of, 24. ^ 

Plants, Artificial Heat for, zr^ 

Young, Training House ZI4« 

Plate-cleaning, 306, 362. 

Pliers, Common, Figure of, 24. 

Culling, Figure of, 24. 

Plum Dumpling, see Dumpling. 

— Jam, see Greengage. 

— - Pudding (Economical and Excellent), 
Making and Boiling of, 28. ^ ^ 

, Sauce for, 28. » 

, History of, 151. 

— Making, Boiling, and Serving of, 
166. e 

— , without Eggs, Making and Boiling 
of, 166. ' 

(Economical), Making, Bolling, and 

Serving of, 1O6. 

— — j^Smaller (Reenable), Making of, 

, Fam^y, (very Palatable), Making, 

Serving, and Keeping of, i66« 

— , with Apples, Making of, 166. 

, Sauce for, 166. 

Plum Trees, 109. 

Point Lace Wokk. — T racing* Linen, 
Braid, &c., with Illustrations, 225, 
226 ; Spanish Point Trefoil, 280 — 282 ; 
Spanish Point Loop, with Illustrations, 

^ .356-3S8- ^ , 

Poisoning, 1 reatment of, ZZ2. 

Polishing Paste, How to Make, 190. 
Polyanthus, 8 1. 

Pomades — Castor Oil, Crystallised, Mar-t 
row. Macassar, East India, Macas.sarl^ 
Oil, Marrow Oil, Recipes for Making, ' 
276. 

Pomatum, Ordinary Scented, Recipe for l 
M aking, 276. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums, Suitable for\ 
Window Decoration, 81. 

Poor Rate, The, History and Particulars 
of, 131, 132. ^ 

Pork, Particulars for Marketing, 336. 

, Roast, and Potatoes Fried Whole, 

Directions, 104. ^ 

, Breast of, with Rice, Preparing and 

Serving of, I20. 

, I-eg of, Carving of, 198 ; Figure of, 

197. • 

— Loin of, How to Carve, 256. 

Porridge, Making of, 284. * 

, see Oatmeal Pperidge. 

Portulaca, 82. 

Pot Pourri, Indian Jars for, with Illustra- 
tions, 349, 3Sa . 

Potage i la Tortue, Recipe for, 304. ♦ 

Potato Bread, Making of, 27.^ 

Cake, ditto, id, 

— — Dumpling, Making of, 6 . 

Pie, o ; Figures of Dish and id. 

Potatoes, 13S, 139. 160; Plow to Cook, 

182 ; Mashed, 182. * 

Potting of Plants, 65 ; Rearing of Ddicate 
Plantsn^m Seed in Pots, 114; How to 
Sow, id,; How to Water, id. 

Poultry (Intf^odtuhen)^ X 

, Incubation of, 95, 96. 

— , Roasting of, 171. 

— Seasoni^le (December), ill ; (Janu- 
aiy), 148; (Februaiy), 23S ; (March), 
284. 

PouLTRV — ^Turkeys anff*9*^me*6>wl, 21% 
218; Diseases of Poulu> 2iS, zig, 

— - Houses and Run^, 30 — 32. ^ 

Keeping, 30—32. 

Yard, 32 ; Plan (Figure of), JX 

Fzesetves, 219-— 221. 

e • 
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'Primrose, Chinese Primrose. 

JVimroses, 83 . 

I*rolapsc (of the Bowel), Particulars, 287. 
i Property-tax, 130 ; Particulars of, 131. 
Proveft, II. 

. Proverbs (a Particulars of, 160. 

Pruning-kuife, Uses of, 149 ; Figure of, 
Scissors, Particulars o( 148. 

Prussian Exercises (a game), Particulars of, 
• 1S9* 

Pudiring[, Tapioca, Baked, Making of, 36. 
— , Rice, Baked, Making of, 36. 

— , Bread, Broken, Bakea, Making of, 36. 
— , Bread and Butter, without Butter, 
Making of, ^6. 

, Batter, Plain, Boiled, ; Making and 
Boiling of, 37. 

— , Black Cap, Making, 37. 

1 Batter, Baked, wim Apples, Making 

37 * 

— — , Batter, Baked, with Sausages or 
Bacon, 37. ^ 

— , Toad-in>the-hole. 

, Batter, Baked under Meat, Making 

and Serving of, 37. 

, Yorkshire, Making and Cooking of, 
37 -' 

— ^ Carrot, Making and Boiling, 37. 
«*— , Saratoga (American), Making and 
Baking. 37. 

-1—, Flour, Dr. DobelPs, 37. 

— »>-> Suet, How to Make, 54. 

— > Treacle, the Making of, 55, 

— Beef, How to Make, 66, 

* Puddings, 4!flf Apple Pudding, Mincemeat 
or fiiccm Puduing, Plum Pudding, &c. 
'Pumpkin and Rice Soup, set Soup. 
Purdeof Green Peas, Soup, 

Putty and Paint, liow to Soften, 255. 


Q. 

I 

Queeii|Xi^cs, Making of, 234. 
QueenTTaxes, 130, 131. 

(guilts and Counterpanes, Particulars and 

Pricea of, 285, 286. 

Quince Maimalode, Making^ &c.,,of, 221. 


^ R. 

Rafibit, How to Carve, 79, 

Radishes, 65, 109, 138, 

Radish Pods, Pickled, Pickling of, 196. 
Rake, Uses of, 137 ; Figure o? 136. 

, Daisy, 137 ; Figure, 136. 

Rantnculus, 82. 

Raspberries. 65, 138, 149. * 74 ; V^’^ssing 
(November), 190 : (December), 271. 
Kaapbervy Drops, Recipe for Making, 291. 

Directions for Making, 220. 
Rasps, Av Files. 

^ RatatouUle, 254, 255. 

Ratchet Braces, 16. 

Rate# and Taxes, 130—1^; Unions, 
Persons Chargeable to rarishes. Com- 
pound Householders^ Table of liutics 
Chargeable upon Insurance Policies and 
, Legacies, 206, 207. 

Razor-fish or Solen, Dresring of, 182. 
Recipes, Simple, 5. 

Recreation, and Jdigmtions into Purer 
Atry Necessary to Tfealtli 

, I. 

Blushes, 71. 

^ or Black Thom, 109. * 

——.Cabbage, Pickled, Pitkling of, 196, 

, ^ .Reads and Kusliei^ 64. 


Reform Act, 1867, 206.^ 

Rent, Taxes, &c.,.2, 3, 

Rhubarb, 65, 109, 138^ 149; Forcing of, 
271. 

Ribs of Beef, xar Beef. 

Rice Milk, Savoury, Making of, 36 ^ 

f Sweet, Making of, 36* , 

— Pudding. Bak( 3 , see Pudding 
Ringworm of the Body, Diagnosis and 
Treatment, 158. 

Rip-saw, 43 ; Figure ' 

River Fim — Boilii^ of, Court-bouillon, 
The Salmon (Figure, 324), Boiled 
Salmon, Melted Butter, Mustard Sauce, 
Anchovy Sauce, Lobster Sauce, Mock 
Lobster Sauce^ Salmon Steaks, Kippered 
Salmon, The Great Lake Trout and 
Salmon T rout. River Trout, Potted Trout 
(Chair), 322—325. 

Rivers, Dr. Edward, 163. 

Roach, The, 69. 

, see Bream, 341. 

Roast Beef, Christmas Fare, 150; Roasting 
of, x66. 

Fowls, How to Carve, 56; Figure of, 

ib. 

Turkey, Dressing and Serving of, i66. 

Roasting, 170, 1 71. 

Roasting-jack, 5. 

Roasts, at Short Notice, 167. 

Rubes, Infants’, 88. 

Roller, Particulars of, 137. 

Roly-poly, Sugar. Making of, 55 ; Ssyice 
for, ib. 

1 Apple, the Making of, 55. 

i Fruit, Jam, or Marmalade, 55. 

Room Furniture, Particulars of, 126. 

Round of Beef) see Beef. 

Round Worm, The, Particulars of, 302; 

Treatment for, ib. 

Rounds, 42. 

Runner Beans, Particulars and Growing of, 
331 ; see Beans. 

Rupture or Hernia, Fariiculars, 286. 
Ruptures, 8. 

Rymers, or Broadies, x6. 


S. 


Saffron Cakes or Buns, see Cakes. ^ 

Salading, Small, xio. « 

Salmon, Carving of, 56 ; Figure of, ib, ; 
Figure of Fish-slice, ib. 

, 150; Full Particulars oli 323; 

Figure ftf, 324. 

, Boiled, 323, 324. 

, Sauces for, 324. 

Steaks, 324, 

, Kippered, 324. 

Trout, Cooking of, 324. 

Salvia, 82 ; Management of, ib. 

Samphire, Pickicd, see Pickled. 

Saratoga Pudding, American, see Pudding. 
Sauce, sfi Brain Sauce. ^ < 

, see Fine Herb Sauce. 

, see Tartar Sauce. 

, see Mayonnaise Sauce. 

, Fish, see Melted Butter, Mustard, 

Anchovy, Lobster, Mock Lobster. 

, Liver, How to Make^ 68. < 

— , Fennel, 68. 

for Codfish, 68. 

, Sharp, 68. 

— for any Boiled Fish, 68^ ^ 

r, Bfewn, 68. , 

— , Parsley, Makingjof, 140. 

for Plum Puddii^, see Plum PudiLUng. 

Robert, Making of, 365. 


Saubes, at Short Notice, 1^. 

Sausage Dumpling, Makirig 28. 

Rolls, Making of, 66. 

Sausages and Cabbage, *Directions, 103, 
104. 

^ Kpping, Directions, lf^. 

Savoys, 1 74. 

Saw, Common Metal, Use of, 49 ; Figure 
of. ib. 

1 Hand, Uses of, 148. , 

, Tenon, Uses of, 148, 

Saws, Particulars of, 42, 43. 

, see Pll-saw, Rip-saw, Half-rip- 
saw, Panel-saw, rland-saws, Tenon- 
saw, Keyhole-saw, Crosscut -saw. 

Compass-saw, Turning-saw. 

Sawdust for Forcing Puri^oscs, xij. 

Saw-set, 43 j P'igure of, ib. 

Scalds, 4^ Bums. 

Scallops, Dressing of, 181, 182. 

Scarlet Fever, Diagnosis, 186, 187; Treat- 
ment. 186; Dropsy, ib,; To Prevent 
the Spread of the Disease, ib.; see 
Fever. 

Scarlet Runners, see Beans. 

Scillas, Cultivation of, 8r. 

Scotch Terrier, see Dogs. 

Scotland, Culinary Art in, 5 
Scott. Sir Walter. 12. 

Scrap-books, see Albums. 

Screen Making, 'wltli Figures, 129, 13a 
Screw-drivers, 16, 50; Figure of, 49. 

Screw Hammer, 51 i Figure of, ib. 
Scrubbing, 222. 

Scurfiness, see Dandriff. 

Scythe-stone, or Rubber, Particulars of, 

148- 

Sea-bathix^, Rules for, 62 
Sea-kale. Forcing of, 27, 6$, 109, 138, 139, 
149, 174. X7S, X90. 

Seaweeds, 132. 

Sealing - wax. Making. — (Various 
Colours), 368. 

Scats. Distribution of. 230, 231. 

‘‘Sedan Chair” for Carrying the Wounded, 
72 ; Figure of, 73 
Seedlings, 113. 

Seeds, Rearing of, 114; Soils for, ib,; In 
Pots, ib.; Thinning of, ib.; Watering 
k of* i^- 

Serpuhe, 134, 162; Figure of, 133, 

Servant, General, The, Particulars of, In- 
• eluding Wages, Duties, Time for Dress- 
ing, Arrangement of Work, 8:c., 147, 
148. 

Servants, Domestic, 13, 14 ; Certain Duties 
of, 13 ; Duration of the Service, ib, ; 
Notice or Warning, ib.; Summary Dis- 
missal, ib.; Diet, Ac., ib.; Ill-treatment 
of^ ib. ; see Characters. 

Settees, Conversion of Superfluous Boxes ^ 
into, 313. 

Shadows, or Shadow Buff, 127, ^ 

Sharp Sauce, see Sauce. 

Shears, Uses of. 148 ; Figure of, 149. 
Sheep’s Feet pressing of, 119. 

Heads, Dressing and Serving of, 139. 

Liver, see Calf’s. ^ 

l*rotters, How to Dree;, Sauce 

for, ib. *• * c 

Sbeete, 346, . 

^ ih, The Cheaper — * Limpets. Peri- 

i-C 


Shell-fisl 
winkles, 
of, I 
ScalUi] 


Whelks,’ Mussels, DressxE^ 
Mussels with Sharp. Since, 
Mu-ssets, Fried Mussels,' 
Scallc^i^ Stowed Oysfers, the Razor 
Fish or Solen, Oams. Stewed Clams/ 
Hashed Clams, 181, 1S2. 
j Shells, 132— 134- " « 
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Shingl«% The^ fnjl Treatment, 

* 57 * * 

Sluverii^, 4X * 

Sho^ Utttta-nerdm Soke, 19a. 

—— and fioD&y Soleing with Gutta*percha, 
ai 4 - 

Shopkeeper^ The (a Gome), Particulars of, 

159 - 

Short Cake, How to Make and When to 
£at, 54* 

Shoulder of Mutton, the Carving of, 80 ; 

(Figures), $fi. 

Slirubtexy, 109. 

Shrubs, Removal of^to, 65, 66; Fro^ 
tections for, lA; (Figures), 65. 

Shutters, 15. 

Siamese Link (a game), 191* 

Sickness, 42. 

Side Tables, Covering, &c., of, 377, 378 ; 

Figure, 37S. 

Silver, see Gold. 

— , Oxidised, How to Oxidise, 378. 

Birch, 109. 

Skate, Particulars of, 68. 

.y'^^Skin, Management of the, 22, 23 ; Its Struc- 
ture and Functions, 22 ; How to Keep 
the Skin in Health, 22, 23, 4^, 46 ; 
Warmth, 45 ; Exercise, 45 ; Cleanli- 
ness, 45, 46 ; Sca-balhing, 62 ; Dis- 
orders of the Skin-Dry Skin, Moist 
Skin, 62, 63 ; Pimples and Rashes of 
the Face, Skin Ccism etica, DandrifT or 
Scurhness, Eniptionsr Red Bliislies, 70, 
7i ; Dischaiging Eruptions, Cliilblains, 
Warts, Corns, Moles and Mothers* 
Marks, Discolorations of the Skin, 
Chapped Hands and Li^is, 123, 124 ; 
The Shingles, Sore Nipples, Nettle- 
rash, The Itch, Ringworm of the Body, 
Lice or Pediculi, 157—159. 

— , Discolorations of the, IVrticulars of 
and Remedies for, 124 
— Diseases, 83. 

Cosmetics, Particulars of, 70. 

Small-pox, Diagnosis, 215 ; Treatment, ifi./ 
How to Prevent the Disease Spread- 
ing, 

, see Vaccination. 

Smelts^ Serving of, 256. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 2. 

Snails, 69. * ^ 

Snowdrops, Cultivation of, 8i. 

Soap Liniment, see Opodeldoc. 

Sofas, 126, 127. • 

Soil for Potting, 114 
Soiling, 211. 

Solen, see Razor-fish. 

Soup, Recipes for : Cabbage, 87. 

, Mea^ Cabbage, 87. 

Pea, 103. 


V«^tablc, 103. 

, Shin of Beef, 103. 


^ Pumpkin and Rice, 104 

Van Abbot’s Invalid’s, 259. 

— > Meagre (Sonpe Maigre), 259. 

^ Sorm and Potato, 259. 

— , Small White Omen, 259. 

■ » Leek and Potato (Meagre), 259. 

f Turnip and PAato (Meagre), 259. 



_ Onieft, 2591 

— Rice and Onion, Brown, ^159. 

1 Rice and C^on, White, 259. 

Green' Pew, (French Wa^> 259. 

» l^impkia, 259* ejC • 
Cauliflower, 259. v 
— Provencal, 259. » % 

t~^l4GarboR;^ 259. 

Garbum k la Beamaiae^ 25^ 260. 


Soup^ Tomato, 260. 

, Gravy, 260. 

^ Cheese, (Meagre,) 269^ 

, Tapioca, 283. 

— , Vermicelli, 283. 

, Macaroni, 283. 

Julienne, 283. 

^ White, 283. 

— Mock Turtle, 304 ; tee Forcemeat 
Balls. 

f Ox-tail, 304 

^ Cherry, German Recipe for, 304 

, Mulligatawny, How to Make, 310. 

^ All the Year Round’s Mulligatawny, 

310. 

, Giblet, Making of, 31a 

^ Cabbage, Making of, 310. 

, Pur^cof Green Peas, Making of, 3 10. 

Hare, Making of, 31 1. 

, Pea, Purt^e of Dried Peas, Making 

of, 31 1. 

, Hasty, 311. 

^ Green Pea, 31 1. 

, Cabbage, (Maigre, > Making of, 31 1. 

, Small Onion, Making of, 311. 

From Essences and Extracts of 

Meat, see BroUi. 

, P'ish, Recipes for, a Soup 01 

Plaice, Small Conger Eels, and 
Whiting, 260. 

, Shrimp-tail and Tomato, 260. 

— r-, Oyster, 260. 

, Mussel or other Shell- fish, 260. 

i Clam, 260, 261. 

, Eel, 261. 

, White Eel. 282, 283. 

, Brown Eel, 283. 

, Similar Soups, with Firm-fleshed 

Middle-sized Fuh, as Small Conger, 
Soles, &c., 283. 

^ Salmon, 283. 

4 , Bouille-k-baisse, 283. 

Soups and Purges — Mock-turtle, Force- 
meat Balls, Egg Balls, Potage k la 
Tortuc, Ox-tail Soup, Cherry Soup 
(German Recipe), 304 
Soups, Plain, Directions for Making, 87, 
103 ; (at short notice), 167. 

South Americans, 5. 

Spade, Particulars of, 137 ; Figures of, 

, 136. 

Spanner, 51. 

Speaking Buff (a game). Particulars of, 
* 59 - 

Spennaceti Ointment, Recipes for, 284* 
Spinach, 65 ; Round-leavra (sowing oOi 

138- ^ 

Spirit-level, 50 ; P'igure of, 

*Spokeshave (lowest form of Plane), 42. 
Sponge Cake, How to Make, 234 
Sprained Ankle, 53 ; Strapping or Ban- 
daging, / Figure of, $S, 

, Method of Carrying (Figures), 72. 

Knee, 53 5 Strapping or Bandaging, 

ik. j Figure of, lA 
SpraixBi^Treatment of, 53. 

Sprats, Serving of, 256. 

Spring-blinds, see Blindly 

Mattresses, 156. 

Springs, 15. 

Squares, Uses of, 50; Figures of, 49. 

, Used by Masons, 50; Figure of, 

49 » ^ 

Stain Ib 7 Mahc^any Colour, 35a 
Stair Carpets, 125. 

Stains I2f. • 

Stays, 362, ^ 

Steaks^ tee Chops. 

Ganftn, uses of, '137 ; Figure of, lA 


Stereoscopic Company, The Loadott— 
Christmas Novelties— The **Scientifio 
Mystery,” &c., 192. 

Stocks, 60. 

Stone Staircases, cleaning of, 223. 

Stone- wort (C 4 orii vulgaris)^ 63; Figure 
of, f A 

Stools for Children, 299. 

Stoppers, Glass, to Loosen, 203. 

Stove (Oven, or Oven and Boiler), 5; 

Figure of, 4 , 

Strawberries, 138, 139; Watering, ; 
Propagation of, 149 ; Dressing Tor^ 
August, 174; November, 190 ; De- 
cember, 271. 

Strawberry Beds, 109. ^ 

Jam, Full Particulars for Making and 

Keeping, 220. • 

Strength, Loss of, 42. 

Stretchers, and their Substitutes, 71, 7a; 
Figure of, 72. 

Striking-knife, 50 ; Figure of, ik. 

Sucking Pig, Carving of, 19S ; Figures of, 

197. 

Suet Dumpling, see Dumpling; 

Suet Pudding, see Pudding. 

Sun Star, Figure of, 133. 

Sunstroke, Treatment of, I fa; * 
Supper, 4 

SuRChRY, Domestic (Introductmi\ 2 ; 
General Remarks, 7 — lo ; Bandaging; 

Flscmorrhage, 29, 30 ; see Cuts, Wounds \ 
W'oupds, Bruises, and Sprains, 51—53; 
Fractures, Dislocations, Bun^ and 
Scalds, 71 — 74; Suspended Animation, 
Faintinj^, Drouming, Hanging, Foul 
Gases, S^unstroke, Intoxication or Poison- 
ing, III, 112; Frost Bite, Gunpowder 
Accidents, Gunsliot Injuries, Injuries 
from Chemicals, Foreign Bodies in the 
Nose or Ear, in the Windpipe, Gullet, 
or Stomach, Dust in the Eye, Ac., 154, 
155; Teething, 172, 173; Bunions, and 
Affections of^ihe Feet and l^egs, 201, 
202 ; Various Local Ailments, 232, 253, 
286. 287. 

Swans, 150. 

Sweeping and Dusting, 222. 

Sweetmeats, Making op. — Candied 
Ilorehound, PeT>permint Drops, Ganger 
Drops, Lemon Drops, Damson Drops, 
Raspberry Drops, 291. ^ 


T. 

Tables, Dressing, Setting (or Laying) of^ 
see Dinner-tables. 

, see Side Tables. 0 

Table-vices, 50, 51 ; Figure of, 51 ; Prices 

of^, ih, • 

Tadpoles, 69 ; Figure of, fA 

Tail-vices, 50 ; Figure of, ib,; Prices d^5l. 

Tape -worm, The, Particulars of^ 302 , 
Treatment for, 

Tapestry Carpet^, Particulars of, 126 1 
How toiDtstuiguish from Bnis&eli^ 

Tapioca Puooiiig, see Pudding. 

Tarragon Vinegar, Making of, 225, 

Tartar Eels, mrEels. 

Tartar Sauce, Making of, 365. 

Tax, on Armorial Bearings, on Servants, 
Horses, and Carriage^ 130; Table 
Showing Rates, 132. 

Taxes uponHousebold Servants, parriage%' 
Horsed Ac., 131. 


Means of Recovering; Au 
130, 131; JMpQueen^ Ta« 
Parochial Rates; Poor Rate. 


'axes, lUM; 


m 


ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


Tba« How to Maks^ 3 Sa 

T<«Rota^66. 

Teeth, Cite of tilie, 172, 173 ; jw Gums and 
Toetfa. 

Teethln^'^escripdon^f/^^ 115 ; Care 
and Diet, 115; Guma and Teeth, 
Lancing the Gnms, Care of the Teettu 
Toothache, False Teeth, Inflammation 
of the TonsUs, Eiflaiged Tonsil^ 172, 

the, 69, 

Stewed, 341, 

— — , Soiled, 341, 

Tenon^saw, 43* 

Terriers, ler 1)^ 

Thread-worm, The Small, Particulars of, 
f 302 ; Treatment for, ' 

Thrush, Treatment of, 71. 

Toad-in-the-hole, Making .and Serving 
of, 37* 

Toast, Hot Buttered, How to Make^ 313. 

Toe-nail, Ingrowing, Causes and Treat- 
ment of, 201; Figure of, $ 6 . 

Tolfy, mr Treacle Toffy. 

Toilette^ The {IniroducHon\ 2. 

TOileite, The. — Management of the 
Skm — Structure and Functions, to 
Keep the Skin in Health, 21 — ^23 ; 
Warmth, Exercise, Cleanliness, the 
Bath, and Bathing in general, 45, 46 ; 
Management of the SlHn, Sea-bathing, 
Disorders of the Skin, Dry Skin, Moist 
Skin, 62, 63 ; Pimples and Rashes of 
the Face, Dandriff or Scurfiness, £rup- 
.tions, Red Blushes, 70, 71 ; Discharging 
Eruptions, Chilblains, Warts, Corns, 
Moles and Mothers’ Marks, Discolora- 
tions ol the Skin, Chapped Hands and 
Lips, 123, 124 ; the Shingles, Sore 

* Nipples, Nettle-rash, the Itch, Ringworm 
of tljc Body, 157 — 159; the Hair and 
. its Management, 241, 242, 274 — 276; 
Disorders of the Hair ^nd their Treat- 
ment, 366—368, 379, 3Sa " 

Tomatoes, 109. 

, Pickled; see Pickled. 

Tongue, Coloured Plate, 193 ; Carving of, 
1.98 {.Figure of, 197. 

Tonsils, In&mmation of the, Particulars, 




nidged, Particulars, 173. 

Toq1:1>ox, Household, Where to Purchase, 

, 972. 

Tool-chcst, the Domestic, (Introduction^ 
2, 15. 16. 2> 24, 42, 43, 49—5* ; 
Engraving of, 15; Description of, 
IS, 16. 

Tooyiouse, 136—138. 

— — , Particulars of Certain Tools, 148, 149. 

Tools, 14, 13 ; Lists of/ with Approximate 
Prices, 15, 16. 

— -jjpList of Garden Tools, with their 
Pnees, 13& 

sToothachc^ 173. 

Towelling, 347. 

Toys and Tricks, NoveUkait* in— The 
Siamese Link, The Chameleon Top,* 
(Figure of), ; The Jewel Koleidos* 
cope (Figure of), 192 ; The Invisible 
Gilt, and the Vanishing Coin, 192. 

Trade, Choosing a.— G eneral Remarks, 


tcsign 


Transparencies, Coloured, 165 
for a IJpinsparenc^, lA 
Tteade Pudding; jur Pudding* * 

Toffy, Making of, 223. 

Ttise Carnation, l&ojn^^ting and Tnin< 
ing of, 81. 


Trees, Removal of, 6a 

^ Ornamental, 109. 

Trenching, 6a , 

Tricks, see Toys. 

Tripe, Normandy Fa^diion, Dressing of,, 
12a 

y Stewed, Dressing of, 12a ^ 

k la Lyonnaise, Dressing of, 12a 

^ Broiled, with Sauces, 12a 

— , pF0ven9al Way, 12a 

; Milanese Way, 12a 

^ Italian Way, 12a ■ 

Triton, The, Figure of, 69. 

Tropeolum, 113. 

Trout, Great Lake, 324. 

, Salmon, 324. 

^ River, Cooking of, 324. 

— Potted, 325. 

Trowel, Uses of 149 ; Figure of, lA 
Trustees, 91. 

Tulips, 60 ; Cultivation of, 81, 109. 

Turbot, How to Carve, 256 ; Figure, lA 
Turf-cutter, Uses of, 137 ; Figure, 136. 
Turkey, Carving of, 79 ; Figure, 80 ; Figure 
of the Leg, ib. 

Turkeys, Directions for Keeping and Rear- 
ing, 217, 218; Figure of Variegated 
Cambridge Turkeys, 217. 

Turkish Bath, see Balliing. 

Turning-saW, its Uses, 49 ; Figure of, lA 
Turnip Fritters, 67. 

Tumip-tops, Dressing of, 183. 

Turnips, Sowing of, 138, 139, 149, 191. 

, Stewed, 182, 183. , 

Twirling the Trencher (a game), Par- 
ticulars of, 159. 

Typhoid Fever, Diagnosis, 215, 216 ; 

Causes, 216 ; Treatment, ib. 

Typhus Fever, Diagnosis and Particulars 
of, 216 ; Treatment, ib. 


U. 

Unions, Particulars of, 206. 

Urine, Incontinence of, in Sleep, 287. 


Vaccination and Small-pox, Particulars of L 
Vaccination, its Protective Power, &c,, J 

1S7. ^ c 

Valisneria, Spiral, 63 ; Figure of, lA 

Varicose Vein, Burst, Treatment and Ban- 
daging of, 29, 30, 

Vase, Modelling of, 346 ; Figures, 345. 

Veal, How the Beast is Divided, with Il- 
lustrations, 261 ; Qualities of, <A 

, How to Pot, 235. 

— Fillet ol, Coloured Plate, 193. 

, Neck of. Carving of, 143 ; Figure, 

144. 

— , Loin of| Carving of, 143, 144; Figure, 
144. 

Sausages, 235. , » 

Vegetable Garden, The — Formation of, 
224 ; Situation, ib. ; Exposure, ib, y 
Aspect, tb,; Extend ib.; Soil, ib. j 
Water, ib. ; Form, ib. ; Walls, lA ; 
Trenching, Ridging, Manuring, Illus- 
trated by Figures, 239, 240; Kotatioci 
of Crops, Manure, &c., 246, 247 ; As- 
paragus, 287 288; The Broad Bean, 

^ Itunner Beans, 330, 331 ; The Dwarf 
<>Frenc)i Bean, Red Beet, WbUe Beet, 
355> 55^5 Borecole, or Kale — The 
Green Borecole or Scotch Kale, Purple 
Borecole or Browd Eale, German Iwc 


or Brown- ICale, The Hundred-headed 
* Cabbage, The ^yptian Kale, Ragged 
Jack, the Jerusdem *jKale^ The Mmi- 
Chester Kale, Melville’s Improved Bore- 
cole or Kale, 378, I79. Set Garden 
and Gardening. 

Vegetables, 109, xto; Seasonable (De- 
cember), 111; (January), 148; (Feb- 
iwy), 235 ; (March), 284 ; at Short 
Notice, 167 ; Cooking of, 182, 183. 

1 the Culture of, 271.* 

Soup, see Soup. 

Velvet-pile Carpets, Testing of Quality, 

Veneering, Particulars, 223. 

Venetian Blinds, see Blinds. 

U Venison, Particulars for Morketuig, 336, 
^Verbenas, 6a li3f 114. 

Vices, Tail-vices, Pin-vices, Table-vices, 
Various Kinds of, 50. 

Vine, 109. 

Violets, 82. 

, Neapolitan and Russian, Growing 

oi; 81. 


w. 

Wages, 2, 3. 

Wages and Income Table, 368. 
Wall-flowers, Culture of, 8i- 
Wall-papers, 18, 19. 

Walls, (Ground Colour for, before Painting, 
284. 

, Blue Wash for, Making of, 204. 

, Whitewashing of, 378. 

Walnut, Description and Uses of, 78, 
Walnuts, PickM, I’ickliiig, and Particulars 
of, 196. 

Wardrobes, 156, 157* 

Warning, 13. 

Warm-plate, Description oC 19. 

Warts, Causes and Treatment of, 124. 
Washing, 38. 

Wat Tyler^s Rebellion, 130. 

\\ atc'.miaking, Particulars, 307, 308, 362, 
363- 

Water, Overflows of, 15, 

1 Filtered, 162. 

^ Boiled, 162. 

, Rain, 162. 

, Imparities in, 162, 163. 

, A Few Facts About, 223. 

Courses, 109. 

Watering of Plants, 327. 

Watering-pot, Uses of, 137 ; Figure of, ib. 
Water-lilies, 63, 64. 

Water-milfoil, Spiked (Myrkphyllum spi^ 
catum)^ 63, 

Waterproof Boots, 190. 

Water-soldier (Stratiotes alvides\ 63, 

Water Supply, 162, 163; Particulars of, 
with Illustrations, 257, 258; Particulars 
Regarding Cisterns, &c., with Illustra- 
tion, 317, 318; Particulars of Ap^ 
paratus, &c., especially hy Mr. J. h, 
Norton, of New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, with Illustrations, 351, 

35a- 

Wax for Modelling, The Prepan;rtlon of, 
255. 't* «* w ♦ . 

Wax-work Busts and StatuettA, Making 
f of, 164, 165. 

Weak Ankles, TreatmenFof, 202. . 

Wealth (Introduction), i. 

Weights Measures, Tabtes* of; 

160. r •- 

Wet and (^Ids, RrecauUons Against, 284. 
Wheel of Fortune for a Raffle;, How to' 
Make, |I2 ; Figure oi( aA \ « 



X 


Wlieelbamw, it 

Whelk, 133. 

Whelks, &:c,, D^&ing; of, 140. 

Whist, The Game of, Directions for 
Playing, 262, ^263 ; First Player, 
Second Player, Third Player, Fourth 
Player, General Rules, Inferences ; 
Laws of the Game^Dealing, the Last 
or Trump Card, Exposed Cards, 278, 
279 ; Playing Out of Turn, Revoking, 
319; Single and Double Dumby, 319, 
320 ; see Card Games. 

Whitebait, Serving of, 256; Particulars 
and Dressing, of, 345, 366 ; Figure of» 
366. 

Whitewash, How to Mak^ 255. 

Whitewashing Walls, see Walls. 

^hiting, Serving of, 356. 

Whitlow, Description and Treatment, 252. 

Whooping-cough, 83. 

Will-making, Csiw of, 90,f9i. 

Wills, Full Particular Concerning, 90, 91. 
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Window-blinds, 15. 

— Cleaning, 300. 

Garden^ see Gardening.* 

Gardemng, he Gardening. 

Windows, Particulars of, 140, 142 ; Figures, 
141 ; Repairing of Sash-lines, 141 ; 
• Glazing, 141, 142; Knife for, 14s ; 
Figures Thickness of Glass, and 

Price, id. 

Wolf, The, with Relation to Dogs, 11. 

Woods used in Household Carpentry, 77« 
. 78 ; Seasoning of, 77 ; Result of Green 
Wood Left to Take Care of itself 
(Figure), id, 

— , Technical Terms Applied to the Sizes 
into which Pine and other Woods are 
Cut, 78 w 

Wool, 160. 

Worms, 83; the Small Thread -worm; 
the Round-worm, the Tape-worm, 302 ; 
Causes of Worm Disease, id.; Treat- 
ment and Remedies, id. 


395 , 


Wounds in the Palm of the Hand, tOj 
Bandaging fb% id, ; Figure of, o, 

, Banda^ng and Treatment of. 3a 
— about the Head, Treatment of, 29. 

, Poisoned, Treatment of, 51, 52, 

^ — , Penetrating, Treatment of, 52. 
Wrenches, 51, mt Screw Hammer. 


V. 

Yeast, Making of, 234. ^ 

Yorkshire Pudding, see Pudding. 

Youth, Dietary of, 343. 

Dietary of, Dr. Lankesto on, 3435 

Mutton and Beef, Rcgularify of Meals, * 
Tea (as a Meal), Wine and Beer, 354 • 
355 - 


Z. 

Zoophytes, 134. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


4 

6 

7 

8 , 9 


12 

*5 


Kitchen Range, Stove, and Grid 
iron .... 

Potato Pic, I^ish and I. id 
Joints (marked how to carve) 
i bandages and Ilow to Bandage 
(Right Figures) 

Dogs — Bull Terrier and Scotch Ter- 
rier .... 

Tool -chest ... 

Brace ptid Bits (Four Figures), Chisels 
(Two Figures) 

Aquarium for the Window 
Aquarium-glass and Tanks {Three 
Figures) . 

Gimlets (Two Figures), iVugcr, and 
Marking-gauge . 

Mortice-gau^, Heads of Hammers 
^ (Three Figures), Pair of Pincers, 
Common Pliers, Cutting Pliers, 

Plane, Double Iron of Planes . 
j Draihage and Drain -pipes (Seven 

I Figures) 

Bandaging (Fdur Figures) 

Fowl -house, ‘Plan, &c. ^ 

infants’ Clothing (Twe^e Figures) 

Veiner forLeauier-worlc, and Three 

ijB^ve^ ^ ... 

vivy-i^f ...... 

Old W 5 man*s Toothy . . • . 

Saw-set and Four Saws . 
■Hangin^baskets for Flowers 

• Fowl*(fiffli t •• * - 

’ Fowl-disheMTwol Bgiires) •. > 

CAiI^tg 5 *«r(Kdt{Vim 49 > 50 




i6* 

*7 

as 


25 
29 

31, 32 

33 

40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

43 


Carpenters* Tools (Three Figures), 
Samples of Nails 

Bandages for Sprains (Two Figuies) . 
Roast Fowls and Salnnm (in.iil.ed 
how to carve), and Kijpiie of 
Silver Fish-slice, or Knile 
^Howers, &c., for Leather-work (Six 

% Figures) 

Plf ns for Garden -paths . 

Dogs — English Mastiff, Newfound- 
land 

Plants for the Aquarium (Four Figures) 
Aquarium, with Rockwork and Fcm 
Frames, Pits, and Shelters for Plants 
, (Five Figures) . . , , 

Aquarium — Development of the Frog; 
the Loach, the Triton, the Com- . 
mon Newt .... 
Stretcher — Modes of Carrjnngin Cases 
of Sprained gAnkle, replacing 
Dislocated - Shoulder, &c. (Four 

Figures) 

Sedan-cHkir** of Schoolboys T.>r 
Carrying, in cases of Spraini'd 
Ankle, replacing Dislocated 
Shoulder ..... 
Dogs — ^thc Pointer, the Greyhound . 
Diagram Showing the Drying of 
^^ood. Carpenter’s foint . 

Hare, Turkey, CalPs Fleacl, Shoulder 
of Mutton (Two Figures), sliovv- 
ing how to carve 

Fuchsia in Box of Hyacinths* 
M.,and Spring Flowers tor the 

W^ow • . •! , 


Af..B ' , BAOS 

I Joints, Dovetailing, &c. (Six Figures) 85 
31 I 'Pile Lap Dovetail .... 86 

53 I hifants’ Clothing (Eighteen Figures) 88, 89 


56 

57 
59 

61 

64 

65 


69 


72 


77 


80 


81 


Diaphanie (Four Figures) 

Drains 

Fowls — Dorking Cock and Hen, 
Wooden Box for Nest 
Christmas Decorations (FonrFigur'ei) 
Carpenter’s Bench (Two Figure.,} . 
Aquarium — Tin Can, -Net, Kock- 
pool with Seaweeds and Ane- 
mones, Shrimp, Aisop Prawn , 
Dogs--' Scotch Collie 
Garden-plot, Showing How to Lay 

out 

Treatment of Drowning (Two P" igures) 

Small Greenhouse, without Huaflng 
Apparatus ; dJitto, with Heating 
Apparatus .... 

Children’s Clothing (Twenty-one Fi- 
gures) . . . .116, 

Fowls — White Cochin China Cock 
and Hen 

Easy Chair . 

Doors, &C. (Five Figures) 

Desigi^, &C., for Screens and Albums 
(Eight Figures) .... 
Marine Aquarium — Sun-star, Scr- 
pulae^ Crab, Acorn Bamodes on 
a Limpet-shell . . , - 

J ^rden Tools (Fifteen Figures) 13^, 137 
^Windows — Plan of. Frame and i^sh, 

&c., Knives (Five Figures) 141 

Joints (Four Fibres), PheasQpt (Two * 
Figures), showi^ how to carve 144 


96 

97 

101 

• 

105 

108 

i «9 

1x2 


1 17 

121 

126 

12S 

Z29 


J 33 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 




rAGS I 

Chicked Coops (Three Fjgiircs) . 145 

Garden Tools (Ten Fi^mres) . .149 

Grasses (Eight Figures) , . 152, 153 

The Itch 15S 

A Marine Aq^rium . • ,161 

Design for a Transparency • • ^^5 

Ducks i 03 

Teeth in the Jaws of Child, 1 -ancitig 

the Gums, Lancet . <173 

Blinds, Fittings, See, (Seven Fi- 

gures) 176 

Children’s Clothing (Eleven Fi- 
gures) . . . . .177 

Bell-hanging and BelLpull . .181 

.Bedsteads (vhree Figures) .184 

Bedroom Furniture (Four Figures) . 185 

'Cows — Shorthorn, Ayrshire . 188, 189 

Chameleon Top .192 

Parts of Paper Flowers and Tools 

(Eleven Figures) . . 193 

.Poultry and Joints (Seven Figures), 

showing how to carve . .197 

Ingrowing Toe-nail, Flat Foot, 

Housemaid’s Knee . . . 201 

Dog’s-house 205 

Rod and Fittings for Window* 

‘'curtains 208 

Haystack and Rick-cloth . . . 209 

Locks and Door Fittings (Five 

Figuuss) 213 

Variegated Cambridge Turkeys (Cock 

and Hen) . . .217 

Point Lace Work (Four Figures) , 22 s 

Hereford Cow .... 228 

West Highland Cow . 229 

French Cuisini^re and Kitchen Re- 

qulsites 232 

Stoves, Dutch Oven, ^'c. (Five 

Figures) 233 


Children’s Clothing (Seventeen Fi- 
gures) f. . . . 236, 237 

Trenching and Ridging (Two Fi- 
gures) 240 

Skin and Hair (Two Figures) . . 241 

Bedstead and Bedroom Furniture , 

(Four Figmes) 

Bedroom Furniture (Two Figures) . 245 
Plans of Drains (Four Figures). 248, 249 
Milk Abscess — Female Figure . . 253 
Pigeons and Fish (Three Figures), 

showing how to carve . . 256 

Water Supply — ^Four Figures of Ap- 
paratus 257 

Marketini^ — Figures of Calf and Ox, 
showing how the Animals are 

cut up 261 

Paper Flower Making (Seventeen 

Fibres) .... 264, 265 

Linen Press, or Mangle ( Two F igures) 269 
Gas-fittings (Seven Figures) . . 273 

Dutch Ilay-bam, and Two Figures 

of Thom or Quick-hedge . . 277 

I^ace-work — Pattern in Spanish Point 

Trefoil (Six Figures) . . aSi, 282 

Sprkig-inattress .... 285 

Asparagus, Asparagus -beds, and 

Knife (Four Figures) . • 2S8 

Featlier Screens (Four Figures) . 289 

Children's Clothing (Seventeen Fi- 
gures) .... 292, 293 

** Varna,” a High-bred Arab (Horse) 296 
Head and Neck of the Godolph^ 

Arabian (Horse) . . . 297 

The Shetland (Pony) . , 297 

Crystals for Windows (Three Fi- 
gures) 299 

Jet of Gas 300 

Iron Fencing • • • • .301 


FAGB 

Boot-cleaning, Knife-cleaner • • 305 

Knife-cleaner . • • . • 300 

Cow-stall * 309 

Matting (Two FigurA), Wheel of 

Fortune . . . , . 312 

Table and other Ornaments (Six Fi- 
gures) 313 

Clay Models and Tools (Group) , 316 

Water Simply — Apparatus . .317 

Comical (Combinations • . • . 320 

Feather Screens — ^I'he Hawk, &c,, 

Figure of a Bird • , 321, 322 

Salmon • " * * * * 3 ^^ 

Horse (Structure m) • • « 32^ 

Portable Pump " . . , . 328 

Windsor Beans (Two Figures) . 330 

Cliildren's Clothing (Thirteen Fi- 

gures) .... 332, 333 
Marketing— Sheep and Lamb, how 

cut up 336 

Patchwork (Two Figures) • • 337 

Canh The 341 

Plough and Farm Machines • • 344 

Models in Clay (Five Figures) • 345 

Charades (Three Figures) , . 348 

Indian Jars for Pot Pourri . . 349 

Water Supply (Five Figures) , 351,352 
Models in Clay ( 1 ‘our Figures) . 353 

Point Lacc Work .... 356 

The Spanish Point Loop . *357 

Mantel-shelves and Fenders (Four 

Figures) 361 

Whitebait 366 

Children's Clothing (Nineteen Fi- 
gures) 369 

Garden P'umiture, Parts (Seven Fi- 

g'^res) 373 

Colt Preparctl for “Lounging” 

Table and Ottoman • • 


• 375 

.• 378 
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